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old ;  the  Green  remains  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Norwalk,  fraught 
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INDIAN  INFLUENCE 


Chapter  I 

Significance  of  Indian  in  Local  History — Origin  of  Norwalk 
Red  Man — Appearance — Habits  and  Customs — Charac¬ 
ter  and  Temperament — Aid  to  White  Man — Illnesses 
Suffered — Causes  of  Decline. 

The  vehement,  implacable  hatred  of  two  Indian  chieftains 
for  each  other,  the  slaughter  house  battle  in  the  murky 
Pequot  swamp  just  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  the  apprizing 
eye  of  one  Roger  Ludlow,  were  determining  factors  in  the 
long  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  up  to  the  purchase  of 
Norwalk,  February  26,  1640.  Years  of  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture,  of  blood-curdling  battles,  of  destructive  fires,  of 
starvation  struggles,  of  peace  and  prosperity, — the  progres¬ 
sive  city  in  which  we  live  today  has  been  through  them  all. 
Norwalk  was  an  accident. 

It  was  not  the  realization  of  golden  air  castles  of  ad¬ 
venturer  or  explorer;  nor  the  heavenly  haven  of  persecuted 
religious  sects;  nor  the  culmination  of  the  green  pastured 
dreams  of  settler  or  homesteader.  Rather  it  was  the  victim 
of  circumstances.  Had  there  been  no  Pequot  Indian  War, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  would  have  been  no  Norwalk; 
perhaps  another  town  by  another  name,  founded  by  another 
group  of  settlers,  but  not  the  city  which  we  know  today. 
The  Indian  background  bore  a  tremendous  significance  on 
the  early  days  of  Norwalk.  Its  influence  will  never  fade. 
Today  we  still  have  with  us,  Indian  graves  and  burial 
grounds;  Indian  relics  and  souvenirs;  clubs  and  organizations 
founded  in  memory  of  Indian  heroes,  and  the  names  of  In¬ 
dian  chieftains  on  every  road  and  highway.  So  important 
a  role  did  the  aboriginal  play  in  the  history  of  this  city,  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  understand  or  to  get  into  the  spirit  of 
the  romantic  story  of  the  founding  of  Norwalk,  unless 
acquaintance  is  first  made  with  the  events  which  preceded 
that  founding  and  with  the  original  bronze-skinned  settlers 
who  roamed  the  woods  and  fished  the  waters  here,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  white  man  drove  his  first  log  cabin  stake  into  the 
ground. 

Years  may  come  and  years  may  go  but  history  goes  on 
forever.  Dip  behind  the  current  pages  of  Norwalk’s  ro¬ 
mantic  history  for  a  moment.  Travel  back  through  the  last 
few  centuries  to  the  time  when  men  were  men  and  women 
wore  three  woolen  petticoats !  What  tales,  thrilling,  dra¬ 
matic,  comic  and  weird,  are  hidden  in  those  dry  and  yellowed 
pages ! 

We  wonder  how  many  Norwalkers  know:  That  Uncas 
the  brave  and  the  bold,  Uncas  the  cruel  and  the  crafty,  Indian 
chieftain,  whose  name  we  have  been  taught  to  revere  be¬ 
cause  he  befriended  the  English,  was  in  reality  a  traitor  and 
a  scoundrel,  who  warred  against  his  own  flesh  and  blood  to 
appease  a  selfish  pride,  and  who  used  the  white  man  to 
satisfy  a  grasping  ambition?  That  this  section  of  the  country 
was  once  known  as  the  Lord’s  Waste?  That  Norwalk  was 
founded  by  a  lawyer,  the  first  of  his  profession  to  come  to 
the  colonies?  That  Barnum,  the  father  of  all  Barnums  in 
America,  lived  here?  That  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Norwalk  was  nearly  lost  to  Connecticut 
in  an  altercation  between  this  state  and  New  York  over  a 
boundary  line?  That  Norwalk  did  not  approve  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  and  did  not  turn  patriotic  until  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  That  the  town  was 
once  a  stage  coach  center?  That  South  Norwalk,  when  it 
became  a  city,  numbered  only  2,000  persons  and  was  the 
smallest  in  the  United  States?  That  for  25  years  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  city  boasted  a  post  office  labeled  “Rowayton,” 
and  a  railroad  station  called  “Five  Mile  River  Landing,” 
because  the  inhabitants  couldn’t  agree  on  which  name  the 
village  should  bear?  That  Norwalk  was  the  first  in  the 
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country  to  use  steam  in  the  oyster  industry?  That  the  first 
derby  hat  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  this  city? 

So  many  thrilling  tales,  so  many  interesting  truths  have 
been  rediscovered  by  a  search  into  Norwalk’s  past  life,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  just  where  to  put  them  all.  Not  just 
cold  historical  facts;  not  just  bare  numbers  and  names;  but 
in -addition,  some  of  the  color  of  the  early  times;  the  reds, 
whites  and  blues  of  patriotic  years;  the  vivid  crimsons  and 
purples  of  spilled  blood  and  of  royalty;  the  pastel  shades  of 
tranquil  rural  community  life;  the  comfortable  browns  and 
greys  of  later  peaceful  years, — these  the  writer  has  striven 
to  weave  into  the  patterned  story  of  Norwalk. 

ORIGIN  OF  NORWALK  INDIANS 

Tawny  skinned,  broadshouldered,  dark  eyed,  were  the 
first  Norwalkers.  But  from  where  did  they  come?  Histor¬ 
ies  are  at  variance  concerning  the  origin,  number  and  names 
of  tribes  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in  this  community. 
Consensus  of  opinion,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Norwalk  Indians  were  Mohegans,  probably  independent 
tribes  of  that  great  family.  Their  relation  to  the  Pequots 
and  to  the  other  Indian  tribes  and  branches  in  Connecticut, 
necessitates  a  little  reverse  trip  into  the  Indian  history  of  the 
country.  The  Pequots  and  Mohegans  here,  were  apparently 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Mohicans,  the  Mohegans  and  the 
Mohicanders,  all  of  whom  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river.  When  housing  conditions  became  too  congested,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  came  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  Various  histories  have  estimated  the  number  of 
redskins  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  the  whites  arrived  to 
be  between  6,000  and  20,000.  A  conservative  estimate 
would  be  about  12,000. 

The  Pequots  occupied  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state 
from  the  coast  back  about  twelve  miles.  Their  most  north¬ 
ern  community  included  the  Mohegan  tribe  of  the  same 
blood  as  themselves.  The  entire  territory  covered  about 
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500  square  miles,  reaching  from  the  Niantic  or  Nehantic 
river  on  the  west  to  the  Paucatuck  river  on  the  east  in  Rhode 
Island. 

The  various  Narragansett  tribes  and  branches  which  were 
distributed  in  small  bands  throughout  the  central  and  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  state  included :  The  Nipmunks  and  Nipnets, 
Western  Nehantics,  Podunks  and  Poquonnocs,  Sicaoggs, 
Naiogs,  Hockanums,  Wangunks  or  Wangums,  and  south¬ 
west  of  the  latter  a  tribe  governed  by  Montowese;  Ham- 
monassetts,  Sepous  or  Tunxis;  Quinnipiacs  in  territory  which 
now  supports  towns  from  Madison  to  Milford;  Wepawaugs 
and  Paugussetts  in  what  are  now  Huntington  and  Stratford; 
Unkowas  in  Fairfield. 

Knowledge  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Fairfield  down  to 
the  New  York  line  seems  very  scarce.  Several  historians 
insist  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  Indians  living  in  this  vicinity 
before  1643,  at  which  time  large  numbers  of  redskins  fled 
to  Connecticut  shores  from  their  homes  on  Long  Island  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  to  escape  the  hostility  of  the 
Dutch. 

On  the  other  hand,  Roger  Ludlow  made  his  first  business 
transactions  with  the  Indians  in  Norwalk  in  1640,  finding 
large  numbers  of  them  here  at  that  time.  It  may  be  that 
the  transfer  of  Indian  population  from  the  Hudson  river 
and  from  Long  Island  to  Norwalk  commenced  before  1643  : 
it  may  be  that  there  were  goodly  numbers  of  Indians  here 
before  1640,  Indians  who,  because  of  their  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  nature  caused  little  commotion  and  therefore  lived  un¬ 
noticed.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  at  any  rate,  that  the 
“children  of  the  forests”  who  greeted  the  first  Norwalk 
settlers  were  of  mixed  population,  probably  wandering  bands 
of  Narragansetts  and  independent  tribes  of  Mohegans,  the 
greater  number  being  Mohegans. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The  Indian  men  in  this  section  of  the  country  were  tall, 
graceful  and  well  developed  with  high  cheek  bones,  thin 
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lips,  black  eyes,  widely  separated,  coarse  hair  worn  in  greased 
coxcomb  style,  broad  noses  and  of  a  skin  color,  tawny,  in¬ 
clining  to  red.  The  women  for  the  most  part  were  short 
and  clumsy.  The  slim  graceful  Indian  maiden  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  written  was  of  very  short  duration,  that  is 
to  say,  she  didn’t  stay  slim  and  graceful  very  long.  Heavy 
work  and  unceasing  labors  caused  her  to  become  dumpy 
and  muscular  at  an  early  age.  The  women  did  the  cooking, 
all  the  household  tasks,  the  labor  in  the  fields,  the  tanning 
of  the  hides,  the  making  of  the  mats,  the  weaving  of  the 
cloth  and  countless  other  things. 

Erroneously  enough,  the  Indian  male  has  invariably  been 
pictured  as  a  lazy  good-for-nothing  who  married  in  order 
that  he  might  have  all  the  comforts  of  home  without  working 
for  them.  Quite  the  contrary  was  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
He  hunted  and  fished  in  all  weathers  and  all  dangers;  he 
battled  for  his  wife  and  family,  and  if  necessary,  gave  up 
his  life  without  a  murmur.  He  provided  the  skins  used  for 
clothing  and  bedding;  constructed  the  canoes;  built  the 
granary,  where  the  tribal  corn  was  stored;  drew  the  maple 
sugar  from  the  trees;  worked  in  the  quarries  for  the  flint 
and  stone  for  household  utensils;  made  all  his  own  war  im¬ 
plements.  The  division  of  tasks  was  not  unequal.  In  his 
home  the  Indian  was  kind.  Custom  rather  than  natural 
cruelty  dictated  that  the  woman  should  be  a  slave  and  a  les¬ 
ser  creature  in  the  family  circle.  The  brave  who  did  not 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children  was  an  outcast  from  the 
ranks  of  all  good  Indians. 

Gentle  was  the  Indian  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  Never 
did  he  beat  them.  Rather,  he  reasoned  with  them  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  persuade  them  into  what  was  right.  The  colon¬ 
ists  considered  the  red  man  very  lax  in  his  parental  discipline, 
but  they  did  not  realize  that  in  this  one  instance,  the  science 
of  child  up-bringing,  if  in  no  other,  they  were  far  outdis¬ 
tanced  by  the  red  man.  A  curious  practice  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  histories  seems  to  be  the  omission  of  mention  of  many 
of  the  good  deeds  the  Indian  performed  for  the  white.  His- 
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torians  set  forth  the  tales  of  the  “bloodthirsty  redskin”  but 
are  unusually  silent  when  it  comes  to  a  record  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal’s  good  Samaritan  acts.  The  Indian  taught  the  colonist 
how  to  plant  corn,  how  to  hunt,  how  to  notch  the  trees  for 
maple  sugar,  how  to  fish  through  the  ice  and  countless  other 
things.  And  when  the  white  man’s  supply  of  food  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  Indian  offered  a  share  of  his 
own  parched  corn  savings. 

DECLINE 

There  were  many  reasons  for  the  Indians’  decline  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  one  of  the  strongest  being  a  lack  of  good  doctors.. 
It  is  curious  that  nowadays  it  is  very  common  to  hear  people 
remark:  “Wonder  why  we  have  so  much  sickness?  Look 
at  the  Indian  how  healthy  he  was!”  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  had  both  rheumatism  and  appendicitis,  though  they  may 
have  been  known  under  different  names.  In  addition,  he 
suffered  from  sore  throat,  pleurisy,  quick  consumption  and 
acute  stomach  trouble,  the  latter  caused  by  overeating. 
Toothache  was  very  common,  the  only  remedy  being  extrac¬ 
tion.  Roger  Williams  said  that  although  the  Indian  might 
endure  unmentionable  torture  in  wartime,  a  toothache  con¬ 
verted  him  into  a  perfect  baby  and  made  him  cry  like  a 
child. 

Among  the  other  causes  of  the  Indians’  decline  in  num¬ 
bers  were:  Coming  of  the  white  man  with  his  destruction 
of  the  Indian  home;  dangers  of  the  hunt;  cruelties  of  the 
winter  with  its  ghost  of  starvation;  continual  warring  and 
fighting,  one  tribe  with  another;  lack  of  sanitation;  domes¬ 
tic  animals  occupied  a  place  in  the  wigwam;  attendance 
of  women  in  the  hunting  and  fighting  parties;  Indians,  being 
poorly  fed  into  the  bargain,  like  wild  animals,  each  succeed¬ 
ing  generation  was  less  active  and  less  productive.  *  The 
women’s  work  in  the  fields  also  contributed  to  this  end.  It 
is  not  clear  how  the  children  of  the  forest  attained  the  great 
numbers  which  they  boasted  of  at  one  time. 
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Chapter  II 

Block  Discovers  Norwalk  Islands — Connecticut  Towns  Set¬ 
tled— War  With  the  Indians — Great  Swamp  Fight  Near 
Here — End  of  Pequots — Sassacus  the  Hero  and  Uncas 
the  Traitor. 

Antagonistic  though  the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts 
were,  hating  each  other  with  the  most  intense  hatred,  yet  the 
two  tribes  might  have  continued  to  live  on  in  Connecticut 
for  many  centuries,  had  not  England  decided  to  colonize 
America.  In  1614  Adrien  Block,  Dutch  navigator,  sailed 
up  the  Long  Island  shore  in  the  good  ship  “Restless.”  He 
passed  the  Norwalk  river  and  named  the  group  of  islands 
at  its  mouth  the  “Archipelagoes.”  The  Housatonic  river 
he  named  “The  River  of  the  Red  Mountain,”  and  the  great 
Connecticut,  “Fresh  River.”  In  such  manner  was  Connecti¬ 
cut  “discovered.” 

In  June,  1633,  Governor  Van  Twiller  of  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  sent  Jacob  Van  Curler  and  party  into  the  Connecticut 
valley.  They  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  what  is  now 
Hartford  and  Windsor  and  purchased  land  from  the  In¬ 
dians,  from  Wopigwooit,  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Pequots,  and 
father  of  our  own  Sassacus.  The  trading  post  “Good  Hope” 
was  erected  and  the  Indians  made  an  agreement  that  they 
would  trade  with  the  Dutch,  live  peacefully  and  stop  fighting 
among  themselves.  This  was  a  rash  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  who  could  no  more  keep  from  fighting  among 
themselves  than  they  could  give  up  eating.  Everything 
would  have  been  lovely,  only  the  Narragansetts  who  right¬ 
fully  belonged  in  the  territory  sold  by  the  Pequots  to  the 
Dutch,  and  who  had  been  ousted  by  the  Pequot  intruders, 
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felt  that  they  might  at  least  be  accorded  the  right  to  trade 
with  the  Dutch.  The  Pequots,  however,  greedy  as  usual, 
felt  differently  about  it  and  squabbles  ensued.  The  Pequots 
ended  by  killing  some  of  the  Narragansetts  who  came  to  the 
post  to  trade.  As  a  punishment  for  this  breech  of  faith, 
the  Dutch  put  to  death,  Wopigwooit,  grand  sachem  of  all 
the  Connecticut  Pequots.  As  a  result,  Sassacus,  his  son,  of 
whom  a  great  deal  will  be  heard  later,  since  he  played  a  large 
part  in  the  early  history  of  Norwalk,  ascended  to  the  noble 
post  of  sachem  of  all  sachems.  Then  followed  the  settling 
of  several  towns,  for  many  preceded  Norwalk.  In  1633, 
William  Holmes  from  the  Plymouth  colony  took  charge 
of  a  trading  post  established  right  near  the  Dutch  post 
“Good  Hope”  by  a  group  of  Plymouth  colony  explorers. 
Holmes  purchased  his  property  not  from  the  Pequots  but 
from  the  Narragansetts,  whom  he  considered  the  rightful, 
though  ejected  owners  of  the  land.  This  was  a  fine  thing 
for  Holmes  to  do,  but  a  very  undiplomatic  one,  as  events 
will  prove,  for  it  offered  a  distinct  though  unintentional  insult 
to  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  country.  In 
the  fall  of  1634,  the  first  log  cabins  were  raised  in  what 
is  now  Wethersfield;  in  the  summer  of  1635,  Windsor  was 
settled;  in  October,  1635,  Hartford;  and  a  little  later,  Say- 
brook.  In  the  bitter  winter  that  followed  many  of  the 
Connecticut  colonists  perished.  Ill  prepared  for  the  struggle 
which  they  had  to  face,  they  died  by  the  score  from  the  in¬ 
tense  cold,  from  starvation. 

During  this  time,  the  white  men  were  having  their  first 
taste  of  Indian  troubles.  In  the  summer  of  1633,  Captain 
Stone,  a  dissolute  young  Virginian,  who  had  anchored  his 
ship  in  the  Connecticut  river,  was  murdered.  Although  the 
real  motive  of  the  crime  was  never  revealed,  it  was 
thought  by  the  English  that  Stone’s  death  was  in  retaliation 
for  the  death  of  Wopigwooit,  the  Pequot’s  sachem.  From 
that  time  on,  there  were  constant  killings,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  between  the  Pequots  and  the  English, 
both  trying  to  avenge  themselves. 
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WAR  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

Meantime,  the  Narragansetts  made  peace  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Not  so  the  Pequots.  Their  hatred  aroused,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  In  face  of  such  an  atti¬ 
tude,  the  general  court  at  Hartford  decided  then  and  there 
to  declare  war  against  the  Pequot  Indians.  May  n,  1637, 
the  court  called  a  levy  of  90  men  on  the  three  towns :  Hart¬ 
ford  was  to  furnish  42;  Windsor,  30;  and  Wethersfield  18. 
John  Mason  was  named  commander  in  chief.  Each  town 
was  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  food  for  the  warriors 
and  in  addition  there  was  to  be:  “one  hogshead  of  beer  for 
the  captain  and  the  Mr.  (perhaps  minister)  and  sick  men. 
If  there  be  only  three  or  four  gallons  of  strong  water,  two 
gallons  of  sack”  (variety  of  wine).  It  is  said  that  many 
found  themselves  able  to  get  on  the  “sick  list”  at  least  for 
a  time.  Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  soldiers, 
although  this  was  not  done  until  after  the  war.  Sunday  fight¬ 
ing  was  not  paid  for,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  fighting 
took  place  on  the  Sabbath.  The  common  soldier  received 
about  $9  a  month;  sergeant,  $12;  lieutenant,  $20;  captain, 
$40. 

No  sooner  had  war  been  declared  than  there  appeared  in 
Hartford,  Uncas,  Pequot  chieftain,  who  had  rebelled  against 
Sassacus,  when  the  latter  became  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  sachems,  upon  the  killing  of  his  father,  Wopigwooit, 
by  the  Dutch.  Uncas  had  not  only  rebelled  against  Sassa¬ 
cus,  he  had  caused  the  northernmost  community  of  the 
Pequot  tribe,  the  Mohegans,  to  secede,  and  to  gather  under 
his  leadership,  as  an  independent  band  of  Indians.  With 
70  stalwart  Mohegan  warriors  at  his  command,  Uncas  of¬ 
fered  himself  to  the  English  in  their  war  against  their  enemy, 
now  also  his,  the  Pequots.  The  English,  who  needed  all  the 
aid  they  could  muster,  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  Thus  does 
Uncas,  the  second  of  the  two  great  Indian  sachems  destined 
to  play  stellar  roles  in  the  story  of  Norwalk,  make  his  formal 
bow  in  Connecticut  history.  Help  came  to  the  English  un- 
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expectedly  from  another  direction  just  about  this  time,  when 
the  Massachusetts  colony  sent  down  a  detachment  of  200 
men,  while  the  Plymouth  colony  sent  40.  Captain  Daniel 
Patrick,  sometimes  called  Partrick,  who  later  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Norwalk,  was  in  charge  of  the 
latter  band.  He  was  sent  overland. 

Meantime,  May  20,  1637,  Captain  Mason  with  the  90 
Englishmen  allotted  him  by  the  Hartford  court,  and  the  70 
Indians,  given  him  by  Uncas,  started  down  the  river  from 
Hartford  in  three  small  vessels.  Mason  went  to  Saybrook 
and  then  to  the  shores  of  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island,  to  see 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomoh,  two  Narragansett  chieftains, 
who  stood  in  high  repute  among  both  the  English  and  the 
Indians.  Mason’s  plan  was  to  go  up  through  the  Narra¬ 
gansett  land  and  to  attack  the  Pequots  in  their  own  country, 
from  the  rear.  It  is  interesting  from  now  on  to  trace  the 
course  the  English  followed  in  tracking  the  Pequots  across 
the  country  from  east  to  west  to  the  final  grave  of  the  proud 
Indians  in  the  Pequot  swamp,  close  to  Norwalk. 

Mason  traveled  on  to  Nehantic  where  he  was  joined  by 
many  Nehantics  and  Narragansetts,  the  total  force  now 
numbering  about  500.  Traveling  west,  they  reached  the 
Paucatuck  River  and  there  discovered  unmistakable  signs  of 
recent  Pequot  camps.  The  men  pushed  on  and  learned  that 
there  were  two  large  forts  controlled  by  the  enemy  near  at 
hand,  and  that  Sassacus,  great  sachem  of  the  Connecticut 
Pequots  was  guarded  in  one  of  them.  So  the  English  camped 
about  a  half  mile  north  of  the  head  of  the  Mystic  river, 
right  near  the  first  Pequot  camp.  Then  on  June  5,  1637, 
'‘just  before  dawn  when  man  sleeps  heaviest,  and  the  favorite 
time  of  the  Indians  themselves  to  war  and  surprise  a  camp,” 
the  English  attacked  the  first  fort. 

Here  in  an  enclosure  were  about  70  wigwams.  The  white 
men  dashed  into  the  settlement,  surrounded  the  tented  homes 
on  all  sides  and  completely  surprised  the  Indians,  who  were 
still  dreaming.  The  braves  rushed  out  and  commenced  at¬ 
tacking  the  English  with  bows  and  arrows,  poisoned  hatchets 
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and  tomahawks.  Mason  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  men  from  being  annihilated,  to  fire  the  wigwams, 
with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  Pequots  were  roasted  alive. 
To  the  very  last,  the  trapped  Indians,  in  terror,  fury  and 
agony,  fought  with  their  bows  and  arrows  until  their  birch- 
woods  were  too  scorched  to  bend.  Then  in  a  frenzy,  they 
tore  their  clothes  and  hair,  some  of  them  crazily  leaping  into 
the  smoldering  embers  which  already  held  the  charred  bod¬ 
ies  of  their  loved  ones,  wives,  mothers  and  children. 

MISERY  OF  THE  PEQUOTS 

After  this  terrible  blow,  the  Pequots  held  a  consultation. 
Their  biggest  camp  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  and 
hundreds  of  their  people  lost.  Should  they  flee  the  country? 
Or  follow  the  English  and  attack  them  again?  Or  declare 
war  on  the  Narragansetts  and  appease  their  desire  for  ven¬ 
geance  in  that  manner?  After  a  solemn  council  fire  discus¬ 
sion,  Sassacus  announced  that  he  would  carry  war  into  the 
Narragansett  camp  first  and  that  then  he  would  set  about 
annihilating  the  English.  The  first  step  would  be  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  their  present  homes,  and  the  second,  the  seeking 
of  a  hiding  place,  until  the  right  time  to  strike  presented 
itself.  And  so,  mournfully  and  slow  of  step,  they  burned 
to  the  ground  all  that  remained  in  the  old  fortress  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  new,  which  they  could  not  carry,  and  prepared 
to  depart  from  their  homes. 

The  Indians  traveled  down  to  Quinnepauge,  New  London, 
on  the  first  lap  of  their  journey.  Some  lagged  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  some  were  left  behind ;  others  deserted  when  they  found 
fertile  fields  and  thick  forests,  but  the  main  body  at  whose 
head  were  Sassacus,  Grand  Sachem,  and  Mononotto,  also 
a  sachem,  kept  on  through  the  woods  and  the  meadows, 
weary,  discouraged  and  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  Pe¬ 
quots  suffered  on  that  journey,  as  they  had  never  suffered 
before.  It  was  early  June,  nights  were  cold  and  rainy;  they 
had  no  shelter  and  little  to  eat.  One  by  one  their  numbers 
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decreased.  The  stalwart  braves,  trained  to  hardship,  could 
stand  the  rough  trip.  The  women,  unused  to  such  gruelling 
travel,  could  not,  and  the  little  children  sickened  and  died. 
With  lowered  brows  the  men  watched  the  round  bronze 
faces  of  their  little  sons  and  daughters  grow  thin  and  lined 
and  with  many  a  curse  on  tightened  lips,  they  laid  the  worn- 
out  bodies  of  the  children,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had 
played  in  mock  battles  about  the  campfire,  in  rude  graves 
dug  by  the  roadside.  Surely  their  cup  of  misery  was  full, 
and  they  vowed  eternal  vengeance  against  the  palefaces  who 
had  heaped  such  trouble  upon  their  heads. 

The  Pequots  finally  reached  the  coast  where  their  unhappy 
condition  was  slightly  alleviated  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  at  least  able  to  dig  a  square  meal  of  clams  and  oysters. 

Taking  up  the  trail  once  more,  they  traveled  west  along 
the  seacoast  reaching  at  last  the  Fairfield  or  Southport 
swamp  which  Sassacus  had  designated  as  their  temporary 
hiding  place,  but  which  proved  a  burial  ground  for  many  of 
them,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between 
the  English  and  the  Pequots. 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Mason,  back  at  Saybrook,  had 
been  joined  by  Captain  Israel  Stoughton  of  the  Mass.  Bay 
Colony.  The  English  sailed  slowly  down  the  coast.  At 
Quinnipiac,  Jack  Etow,  a  Mohegan,  brought  on  board  three 
half-starved  depressed  and  discouraged  Pequots.  One  was 
promised  his  life  on  condition  that  he  search  out  Sassacus 
and  either  kill  him  or  bring  back  word  of  his  hiding  place. 
The  Pequot  gave  his  promise  and  left.  True  to  his  word, 
he  returned  within  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  with  all 
the  information  necessary  for  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of 
the  proud  and  haughty  Pequot  sachem.  With  new  hopes 
in  their  hearts,  gleams  of  hate  in  their  eyes  and  the  taste  of 
blood  in  their  mouths,  the  English  set  out  once  more,  this 
time  for  a  little  place  called  Sasco  near  Southport  which 
boasted  a  great  swamp  not  far  from  the  seashore,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  snuffing  the  life  from  every  Pequot  they 
captured. 
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GREAT  SWAMP  FIGHT 

Now  the  Pequot  swamp,  which  has  become  famous  in  his¬ 
tory  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  of  the  Pequots, 
and  which  has  alternately  been  termed  Pequot  Swamp,  Fair- 
field  Swamp,  Southport  Swamp  and  Sasco  Swamp,  lies  be¬ 
tween  Greens  Farms  and  Southport,  “just  a  few  rods  west  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Hartford  railroad,  where  it  crosses 
the  old  Pequot  ave,”  according  to  an  old  description.  This 
swamp  should  not  be  confused  with  Peat  Swamp,  so  called 
because  at  one  time  early  Norwalkers  used  to  gather  peat 
for  their  fires  from  its  oozy  depths,  and  which  is  between 
Norwalk  and  Westport.  According  to  the  boundary  defini¬ 
tions  of  one  Norwalker,  this  little  swamp’s  location  is  “be¬ 
tween  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Lyons’  garage  on  the  post 
road,  Norwalk,  and  Dugan’s  Pottery.”  The  exact  spot 
where  the  great  Pequot  swamp  battle  took  place  and  where 
the  Pequot  war  really  ended  is  marked  by  a  granite  monu¬ 
ment  beside  the  main  highway,  called  the  Post  Road,  Boston 
Post  Road  or  Old  King’s  Highway,  just  before  the  last  turn 
of  the  road  into  Southport,  going  east.  The  monument 
bears  the  inscription:  “The  Great  Swamp  Fight.  Here 
Ended  The  Pequot  War,  July  13,  1637.” 

When  the  English  at  last  arrived  at  the  swamp,  they  were 
non-plussed  for  they  faced  what  seemed  at  the  moment, 
insurmountable  obstacles.  The  Pequots  had  entrenched  them¬ 
selves  behind  a  high  ridge  of  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
great  swamp,  and  a  wide  ditch  of  bogs  and  water,  thickly 
grown  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  alder  and  birch, 
separated  and  protected  them  from  the  English,  who  were 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  swamp.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  reach  this  ridge,  which  some  histories  insist  was  “a  cone 
shaped  hill  30  feet  in  height,”  for  when  the  Englishmen 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  underbrush  they  found  they 
had  accomplished  this  feat  only  to  sink  knee  deep  into  the 
filthy  mire  of  the  ditch. 

They  returned  to  dry  land  and  held  a  consultation.  Cap- 
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tain  Israel  Stoughton,  Captain  William  Trask,  Lieutenant 
Richard  Davenport,  Captain  John  Mason,  Captain  Daniel 
Patrick  and  Roger  Ludlow,  the  latter  an  intrepid  Indian 
fighter,  destined  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  founding  of  Norwalk, 
were  in  command  and  they  forthwith  laid  plans  for  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Twelve  colonists  were  stationed  around  the  lower 
edge  of  the  Swamp.  A  second  group  under  the  direction 
of  Davenport,  succeeded  in  making  the  ridge  of  high  land 
which  cut  the  swamp  through  its  center.  Before  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  his  men  had  proceeded  very  far,  every  bronze 
face  had  dropped  out  of  sight  into  the  murkiness  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  swamp  behind  the  hill.  Through  the  tangled 
thickets  could  be  discerned  about  20  wigwams  and  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  these  that  the  Pequots  disappeared.  At 
least  300  men,  women  and  children,  perhaps  one-third  of 
whom  were  warriors,  the  English  felt  sure,  were  hidden  in 
the  swamp.  However,  they  advanced  bravely,  were  met  by 
a  storm  of  arrows,  advanced  again,  fired  a  few  shots,  were 
greeted  by  more  arrows  and  then  several  Englishmen  fell, 
buried  in  the  mire.  Suddenly  the  Pequots  closed  in  and  a 
hand-to-hand  combat  took  place,  the  English  retreating  in 
the  face  of  certain  defeat. 

Another  campaign  was  now  planned  by  the  colonists  and 
their  next  movements  were  rapid  and  often.  They  placed 
men  at  intervals  around  the  edge  of  the  entire  swamp  and 
a  leisurely  musket  fire  began,  the  plan  being  to  harass  the 
Indians  until  they  surrendered.  The  new  campaign  effected 
little  of  the  desired  result  and  it  was  discovered  that  only 
the  women  and  children  were  being  killed.  Conference 
among  the  English  resulted  in  the  plan  to  offer  peace  to  the 
Pequots,  if  they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners 
without  further  loss  of  blood. 

Thomas  Stanton  heroically  offered  himself  as  interpreter 
and  peacemaker.  He  approached  the  swamp,  succeeded  in 
cutting  his  way  through  the  underbrush,  hailed  the  Indians 
and  was  granted  a  hearing.  They  listened  stoically  to  his 
pleas  for  peace  and  his  promise  of  safety  to  all  those  who 
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had  been  innocent  of  spilling  English  blood,  and  then,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  accepted  the  English  terms  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  surrender  within  two  hours  as  soon  as  they  had 
gathered  together  their  effects.  The  English,  light-hearted 
and  glad  that  the  battle  was  over,  awaited  the  Pequots.  But 
the  latter  were  crafty  and  cunning.  Very  shortly,  when  only 
the  women  and  children  and  the  old  men  issued  from  the 
swamp,  the  English  realized  that  they  had  been  foiled  and 
that  the  Indians  had  merely  used  the  peace  truce  to  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  their  dependents,  so  as  to  leave  the  warriors  free 
to  fight  with  greater  ease. 

When  the  colonists  called  for  the  surrender  of  the  100 
braves  who  still  remained  in  hiding,  the  Pequots,  headed  by 
Sassacus  yelled:  “Never!  We  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last!” 
and  to  emphasize  the  cry  of  battle,  they  sent  a  flight  of 
arrows  after  Stanton,  the  interpreter,  who  wras  hurriedly 
rescued  by  the  English.  Thus  you  have  a  picture  of  the 
iron  courage  of  the  Indians,  who,  trapped  as  they  were,  and 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall-,  still  preferred  to  die 
with  bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  rather  than  accept  any  con¬ 
cession  from  their  hated  enemies. 

Once  again  the  English  held  counsel  and  decided  on 
another  plan  of  attack.  They  placed  their  men  about  12 
feet  apart  around  the  entire  circumference  of  the  swamp, 
so  that  no  matter  which  way  the  Indians  might  turn  in  an 
escape  attempt,  their  first  movements  would  be  heralded  by 
one  of  the  sentries  on  guard.  All  through  the  long  night  the 
Indians  stole  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  swamp  fitfully 
shooting  at  the  English,  but  with  little  effect;  and  all  through 
the  long  night,  the  white  men  used  their  muskets  with  a  great 
deal  more  effect  judging  from  the  number  of  bloodied  bodies 
discovered  in  the  mire  the  next  morning. 

The  darkness  finally  passed,  merging  into  a  heavy  and 
almost  impenetrable  fog,  just  before  dawn.  The  Pequots 
watched  their  chance  for  escape.  Through  the  murkiness 
they  crept,  suddenly  flinging  themselves  against  the  sentinel 
line  of  Captain  Patrick’s  men  and  letting  out  blood-curdling 
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yells  of  victory.  Other  sentries  from  the  opposite  English 
lines,  hearing  the  outcries,  dashed  forward  to  aid  Patrick 
and  the  Pequots  were  driven  back  into  the  swamp. 

But  the  Indians  were  not  disheartened.  By  no  means,  for 
their  attack  on  the  captain  and  his  men  had  been  nothing 
but  a  ruse,  and  before  the  other  English  sentries,  who  had 
come  to  Patrick’s  aid  had  a  chance  to  get  back  to  their 
posts,  the  Pequots  had  broken  through  the  unguarded  section 
of  the  swamp  and  made  their  escape.  The  colonists  dashed 
forward,  firing  as  they  went  but  not  before  60  of  the  most 
desperate  Indians  had  gained  their  freedom.  With  the 
daylight,  the  English  attacked  the  remaining  redskins,  some 
40  warriors,  and  slew  them  all.  Then  they  turned  their 
attention  to  following  those  who  had  escaped  and  succeeded 
in  killing  off  a  score  or  so  more.  As  a  result  of  this  bloody 
battle  in  the  swamp,  180  prisoners  were  taken,  many  of 
whom  were  later  sent  to  Massachusetts  where  they  were 
sold  and  shipped  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  A  great 
deal  of  wampum  was  confiscated.  What,  however,  was  of 
greater  importance  to  the  English,  was  the  fact  that  the 
backbone  of  the  proud  Pequot  nation  had  been  broken.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  800  Indians  in  total  were  either  taken 
prisoners  or  killed  in  the  duration  of  the  Pequot  war. 

But  what  of  Sassacus?  He  did  not  even  take  part  in  that 
foggy  early  morning  encounter,  for  he  had  succeeded  the 
night  before  in  slipping  through  the  English  lines  with  his 
sachem  Mononotto  and  about  20  trusty  warriors.  The  fugi¬ 
tives  headed  for  the  land  of  the  Mohawks  on  the  Hudson 
river  but  these  people  turned  out  to  be  no  friends  of  the 
Pequots.  Several  of  the  latter,  including  Sassacus,  were 
killed  and  scalped  in  short  order  after  their  arrival. 
Whether  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Mohawks  was  caused 
by  a  desire  to  pay  off  old  scores  against  Sassacus  or  whether 
the  Mohawks  merely  wished  to  gratify  the  English,  is  not 
known.  At  any  rate  they  sent  the  scalps  of  Sassacus  and 
those  of  five  other  sachems  to  the  English  in  Hartford. 
Roger  Ludlow,  himself,  in  company  with  several  others, 
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carried  the  scalps  from  Hartford  to  Boston  a  short  time 
later,  “as  a  rare  sight  and  demonstration  of  the  death  of 
their  mortal  enemy.”  Thus  passed  Sassacus,  ingloriously. 

SASSACUS  AND  UNCAS 

Much  has  Sassacus  been  flayed  by  historians  for  his 
cruelty,  for  his  ruthlessness,  for  his  alleged  desertion  of  his 
people,  yet  Sassacus  and  not  Uncas,  whom  we  have  been 
taught  to  revere,  was  the  heroic  figure.  There  seems  little 
to  honor  in  the  character  of  Uncas,  greedy,  selfish  and  lustful 
for  power  as  he  was,  who  extended  a  helping  hand  to  the 
English  only  because  he  thought  to  gain  some  personal  ad¬ 
vantages  by  so  doing. 

Uncas  was  born  in  1588  in  the  Pequot  settlement  on  the 
Hudson  river  and  he  traveled  with  his  tribe,  when  it  jour¬ 
neyed  down  into  southeastern  Connecticut  in  the  early  17th 
century.  Upon  the  death  of  Wopigwooit,  the  Pequot  grand 
sachem,  a  dissension  arose  between  the  grand  sachem’s  son, 
Sassacus,  and  Uncas,  the  Sagamore,  who  asserted  his  right 
to  succession  to  the  post  of  honor  on  the  grounds  of  his  own 
royal  descent  and  that  of  his  squaw,  who  it  so  happened  was 
a  daughter  of  Sassacus,  and  whom  he  married  in  1626. 
Some  histories  cause  confusion  by  insisting  that  Uncas  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Tatobam,  a  sachem.  A  little  research 
discloses  the  fact  that  Tatobam  was  the  real  name  of  Sassa¬ 
cus  and  that  the  two  titles  refer  to  the  same  person.  This 
means  of  course,  that  Uncas,  throughout  the  Pequot  war, 
fought  against  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife’s  people. 

When  Sassacus  emerged  victor  in  the  quarrel  over  the 
grand  sachemship,  Uncas  left  the  Pequot  colony  and  drew 
beneath  his  guard  the  greater  part  of  the  Mohegan  tribe. 
From  that  time  on,  it  was  war  to  the  death  between  the  two 
chiefs.  Sassacus,  on  his  part,  became  very  powerful  and 
at  one  time  had  as  many  as  26  sachems  and  700  warriors 
under  him.  During  the  years  of  his  ascendency,  his  most 
familiar  haunts  included  the  territory  where  Groton  and 
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New  London  now  stand.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  his  haughty 
messengers  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  far  off  regions  where 
the  inhabitants  trembled  at  the  terror  of  his  name.  He  was 
often  known  as  “All  One  God.”  Think  to  what  unhappy 
depths  he  sank  before  his  inauspicious  end! 

Criticism  has  been  levelled  at  Sassacus  because  of  his  flight 
and  his  desertion  of  those  who  depended  upon  him  for 
counsel  and  protection,  during  the  swamp  fight,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  criticism  is  warranted.  It  is  very  possible 
that  Sassacus  abandoned  his  people  against  his  own  inclina¬ 
tion.  Probably  he  urged  them  to  fly,  seeing  that  delay  meant 
certain  death,  and  that  when  they  spurned  his  advice,  he  took 
it  himself.  Perhaps  he  fled  in  self-protection.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Pequots  blamed  Sassacus  for  their  long  string  of 
misfortunes  and  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have  killed  him 
had  he  remained.  At  any  rate,  what  Sassacus  did  during  his 
life  he  did  for  his  people,  and  not  like  Uncas,  for  personal 
gain.  He  saw  the  encroachment  of  the  English  on  Connecti¬ 
cut  land;  saw  the  Indians  being  driven  back  farther  and 
farther  into  the  wilderness,  away  from  their  favorite  haunts 
and  their  homes;  saw  the  English  chop  down  the  trees  and 
demolish  the  forests,  driving  off  the  deer  and  other  game; 
saw  the  Indians  being  stripped  of  everything  they  owned 
and  being  sentenced  to  a  life  of  want  and  wretchedness. 

High  spirited,  brave  and  courageous,  with  a  love  of  his 
people  and  a  loyalty  to  his  tribe,  such  as  Uncas  could  never 
have  boasted,  Sassacus  revolted  and  decided  to  exterminate 
the  English  before  they  exterminated  him.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  the  white  man  was  stronger  and  the  red  went  down 
to  defeat.  The  fact  that  Uncas  occupied  no  place  of  honor 
in  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  historians  is  made 
very  lucid  by  a  short  resume  of  their  opinions  on  the  two 
Indian  Chieftains,  Uncas  and  Sassacus. 

“Why  Uncas  has  received  the  laudations  of  so  many  writ¬ 
ers  it  is  not  easy  to  see,”  writes  G.  H.  Hollister  in  his  “His¬ 
tory  of  Connecticut”,  “unless  in  their  love  of  treason  which 
helped  them  to  crush  a  troublesome  enemy,  they  have  learned 
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also  to  cherish  the  memory  of  the  traitor.  For  ourselves,  we 
set  a  much  lower  estimate  upon  the  character  of  this  Indian, 
than  upon  that  of  the  Pequot  chief  Sassacus  who  fought  the 
English  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  and  scorned  to  ask  quar¬ 
ter  of  those  to  whom  he  had  himself  denied  it.  Sassacus 
was  the  most  intractable  and  proud  of  all  New  England 
Indians.  He  is  described  as  having  excelled  all  other  men 
of  his  tribe  in  courage  and  address  as  a  warrior,  as  much 
as  that  tribe  surpassed  all  the  neighboring  ones  in  haughty 
claims  to  dominion.” 

Writes  Herbert  M.  Sylvester  in  his  “Indian  Wars  of  New 
England” : 

“Uncas  was  of  huge  stature,  great  bravery  and  strength, 
past  master  in  stratagem,  and  who  cared  more  for  plunder 
than  for  glory.  He  was  careful  of  his  own  men  and  there¬ 
fore  popular.  An  apt  politician,  he  was  selfish,  jealous  and 
inclined  to  play  the  tyrant.  Possessed  of  many  bad  traits, 
he  also  had  some  good  ones.  He  served  the  English  as 
the  means  to  an  end  which  was  the  consummation  of  his 
own  personal  animosities.  In  these  days  he  would  have  been 
a  political  ward  boss.” 

De  Forest  in  the  “History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,” 
writes  of  Uncas : 

“He  was  faithful  to  the  English  just  as  the  jackal  is 
faithful  to  the  lion,  not  because  he  loves  the  lion  but  because 
it  gains  something  by  remaining  in  his  company.”  James 
Fitch,  colonist,  sent  among  the  Mohegans  as  a  missionary, 
called  Uncas,  “an  old  and  wicked  wilful  man,  a  drunkard 
and  very  vicious.” 

In  1 842  a  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Uncas, 
in  Norwich. 
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Chapter  III 

Roger  Ludlow  Buys  Eastern  End  of  Settlement  Front 
Indians — Captain  Patrick  Purchases  Central  Portion — 
Indian  Camps  Found  Here — Ludlow} s  A greement  JVith 
Planters — JV e stern  Norwalk  Purchased. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  great  swamp  fight  in  1637,  that 
Roger  Ludlow,  back  in  his  Hartford  home,  began  consider¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  founding  a  settlement  in  the  fine  and 
fertile  country,  the  acquaintance  of  which  he  had  recently 
made.  Chance  had  led  him  into  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Fairfield,  Southport,  and  Norwalk,  for  had  he  not  joined 
Stoughton  and  Mason  in  the  swamp  fight,  he  might  never 
have  traveled  down  into  this  corner  of  Connecticut.  In  such 
manner  does  Norwalk,  the  present  city,  owe  its  light  of  day 
indirectly  to  the  deadly  hatred  between  the  two  Indian  chief- . 
tains,  Uncas  and  Sassacus. 

Roger  Ludlow  was  a  man  of  no  small  influence  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community.  He  came  from  the  little  town  of 
Ludlow  in  Salop  County,  England,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Ludlows.  His  most  famous  ancestor  was  William  Ludlow, 
M.  P.  of  High  Deverill,  who  belonged  officially  to  the  house¬ 
holds  of  King  Henry,  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth  and  the  Sixth 
during  the  fifteenth  century. 

Ludlow  went  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  20 
and  later  studied  for  the  bar  in  London.  He  came  to 
America  in  1630  at  the  age  of  40,  being  in  the  same  company 
as  Governor  John  Winthrop.  After  arriving  in  this  country 
he  took  his  second  wife,  a  sister  of  Governor  Endicott,  and 
thereby  climbed  to  the  top  of  such  a  social  ladder  as  the 
colonies  could  boast.  Roger  Ludlow  had  been  elected  deputy 
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In  Ludlow,  Salop  County,  England,  from  which  place  Roger  Ludlow 
founder  of  Norwalk  came,  and  to  which  place  he  returned,  after  leaving 

this  country,  bitter  and  unhappy. 
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governor  of  Massachusetts  before  he  came  to  America  and 
he  held  that  office  for  four  years. 

In  1635,  Ludlow,  who  in  these  days  might  be  termed  a 
“swell-headed  fellow,”  removed  to  Windsor  in  order  to  add 
more  laurels  to  his  collection.  From  the  time  of  his  transfer 
to  Connecticut,  until  1654,  he  was  either  deputy  governor 
or  assistant  deputy  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  deputy 
governor  under  Governor  John  Haynes  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  Norwalk. 

In  1639,  Ludlow  removed  from  Windsor  to  Fairfield 
where  he  founded  a  settlement,  purchasing  the  land  from 
the  Pequonnock  Indians,  May  11,  1639.  For  certain  irreg¬ 
ularities  alleged  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  this 
property,  Ludlow  was  called  to  account,  while  deputy  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  by  the  Hartford  court.  It  appears 
that  Ludlow  was  sent  by  the  government  to  establish  a 
village  in  or  near  what  is  now  Bridgeport,  but  that  he  de¬ 
cided  instead  to  build  his  colony  in  the  more  fertile  land, 
which  now  comprises  Fairfield.  For  his  headstrong  action 
he  was  destined  to  suffer  later. 

No  sooner  had  the  intrepid  Englishman  commenced  his 
Fairfield  settlement,  than  he  began  casting  an  eager  eye  on 
the  land  lying  between  the  Saugatuck  and  the  Norwalk  rivers, 
which  he  had  traversed  and  marked  with  an  eager  eye  when 
pursuing  the  fleeing  Pequots  after  the  great  swamp  fight. 
February  26,  1640,  Ludlow,  with  his  son,  Thomas,  and  an 
Indian  servant,  called  Adam,  came  to  Norwalk  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  one  Mahackemo,  or  Mahachemo,  sachem 
of  the  Norwalk  Indians,  from  whom  he  purchased  all  lands 
lying  between  the  Saugatuck  and  the  Norwalk  rivers,  to  the 
middle  of  said  rivers,  and  from  the  sea,  a  day’s  walk  into 
the  country.  Below  is  a  copy  of  the  original  deed.  When  you 
stop  to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  city 
was  bought  for  a  few  jews  harps,  a  handful  of  hatchets  and 
knives  and  a  little  tobacco,  it  is  not  possible  to  accuse  the 
Indians  of  profiteering. 

The  copy  follows:  Indian  Deed  to  Roger  Ludlow.  (East 
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Side  of  Norwalk  River.)  “A  copyie  of  a  deede  of  sale  made 
by  Norwalke  Indians,  unto  Master  Roger  Ludlowe,  of  Fair- 
field,  as  followeth,  26th  February,  1640.  An  agreement 
made  between  the  Indians  of  Norwalke  and  Roger  Ludlowe : 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  Indians  of  Norwalke,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  eight  fathom  of  wampum,  sixe  coates,  tenn 
hatchets,  tenn  hoes,  tenn  knifes,  tenn  sissors,  tenn  jewse- 
harpes,  tenn  fathom  Tobackoe,  three  kettles  of  sixe  hands 
about,  tenn  looking  glasses,  have  granted  all  the  lands,  mead¬ 
ows,  pasturinge,  trees,  whatsoever  their  is  and  grounds  be¬ 
tween  the  twoe  Rivers,  the  one  called  Norwalke,  the  other 
Soakatuck,  to  the  middle  of  sayed  Rivers,  from  the  sea  a 
days  walke  into  the  country;  to  the  sayed  Roger  Ludlowe 
and  his  heirs  and  assignes  for  ever;  and  that  noe  Indian  or 
other  shall  challenge  or  claim  any  ground  within  the  sayed 
Rivers  or  limits,  nor  disturb  the  sayed  Roger,  his  heirs  or 
assignes,  within  the  precincts  aforesaid.  In  witness  whereof 
the  parties  thereunto  have  interchangeably  sett  their  hands. 

Roger  Ludlowe. 

Witnesse :  The  marke  of  Tomakergo,  Thomas  Ludlowe, 
The  marke  of  Tokaneke,  The  marke  of  Adam,  The  marke 
of  Prosewamenos,  The  mark  of  Mahachemo,  Sachem.” 

CENTRAL  NORWALK  PURCHASED 

Captain  Daniel  Patrick,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger  of 
Ludlow’s  and  who  it  will  be  remembered  also  took  part  in 
the  last  battle  with  the  Pequots,  purchased  the  central  por¬ 
tion  of  Norwalk.  Patrick  must  have  been  a  “gay  young 
blade,”  judging  by  the  opinions  of  the  colonists.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  108  original  townsmen  of  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  coming  to  America  at  the  same  time  as  did 
Ludlow  in  1630.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  very 
savory  reputation,  for  all  his  bravery  and  courage  while  on 
the  fighting  line.  He  appears  to  have  been  constantly  scrap¬ 
ping,  either  with  the  English,  the  Indians,  the  Dutch  or  his 
neighbors.  That  his  character  did  not  measure  up  to  the 
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stern  and  strict  standard  of  the  day  is  evidenced  by  what 
Governor  Winthrop  had  to  say  of  him: 

“We  made  him  a  captain  and  maintained  him.  After,  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  of  Watertown  and  a 
freeman.  But  he  grew  very  proud  and  vicious;  for  although 
he  had  a  wife  of  his  own,  a  good  Dutch  woman,  and  comely, 
yet  he  despised  her  and  followed  after  other  women;  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  discovered  and  that  such  evil  courses 
would  not  be  endured  here  and  being  withal,  of  a  vain  and 
unsettled  disposition,  he  went  from  us  and  sat  down  within 
20  miles  of  the  Dutch  (at  Greenwich)  and  put  himself  under 
their  protection  and  joined  their  church,  without  being  dis¬ 
missed  from  Watertown.” 

The  error  of  joining  a  second  church  before  being  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  first  appears  to  have  been  a  crime  almost 
equal  to  that  of  murder  in  those  days. 

A  few  years  later,  Patrick  met  a  violent  death  in  Stam¬ 
ford.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  home  of  one  Captain  Under¬ 
hill  at  the  time.  Several  representative  Dutchmen  arrived  in 
town,  paid  him  a  visit,  and  accused  him  of  treachery  with  the 
Indians,  which  had  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Dutch. 
Patrick  uttered  some  nasty  reply,  spat  in  their  faces  and  then 
turned  his  back.  One  of  them  shot  him  down  in  cold  blood. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  when  Patrick  met  his  death,  those 
who  knew  him  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  was  shot  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  just  at  the  time  when  the  second  services 
were  in  session  at  the  church.  Mournfully  they  shook  their 
heads  and  pointed  out  that  had  he  been  attending  church,  as 
he  should  have  been,  the  murder  could  not  have  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  punish  him  for  his  trans¬ 
gressions. 

Daniel  Patrick  didn’t  pay  cash  for  all  of  his  land;  he 
charged  some  of  it,  craftily  inserting  in  his  deed  to  the 
Indians  a  paragraph  that  certain  articles  would  be  turned 
over  to  the  redskins  “when  shipps  come.”  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  no  crime  in  owing  part  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  when  the  first  of  the  month  came 
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around  and  it  was  time  to  pay  up,  Mr.  Patrick  wasn’t  to  be 
found.  As  a  consequence,  July  i,  1650,  the  first  Norwalk 
settlers  were  forced  to  conclude  the  installments  of  Patrick’s 
purchase  by  turning  over  to  the  Indians,  “twoe  Indian  coates 
and  fowre  fathom  of  wampum.” 

Two  deeds  were  necessary.  The  first  document  represent¬ 
ing  Patrick’s  purchase  from  the  Indians  was  as  follows: 

INDIAN  DEED  TO  CAPTAIN  PATRICK 

“(Of  the  meadows  and  uplands,  adjoininge,  lyinge  on  the 
west  side  of  Norwake  River). 

“An  agreement  betwixt  Daniell  Patrick  and  Mahackem, 
and  Naramake  and  Pemenate  Hewnompom  indians  of  Nor¬ 
wake  and  Makentouh  the  said  Daniell  Patricke  hath  bought 
of  the  sayed  three  indians,  the  ground  called  Sacunyte  na- 
pucke,  allso  Meeanworth,  thirdly  Asumsowis,  fourthly  all  the 
land  adjoyninge  to  the  aforementioned,  as  farr  up  in  the 
cuntry  as  an  indian  can  goe  in  a  day,  from  sun  risinge  to  sun 
settinge,  and  twoe  islands  neere  adjoininge  to  the  sayed  car- 
antenayueck,  all  bounded  on  the  west  side  with  noewanton 
on  the  east  side  to  the  middle  of  the  River  of  Norwake,  and 
all  trees,  meadows,  waters  and  naturell  adjuncts  thereunto 
belonginge,  for  him  and  his  forever;  for  whith  Lands  the 
sayed  indians  are  to  receive  of  the  sayed  Daniell  Patricke,  of 
wampum  tenn  fathoms,  hatchetts  three,  howes  three,  when 
shipps  come;  sixe  glasses,  twelfe  tobackoe  pipes,  three  knifes, 
tenn  drills,  tenn  needles;  this  as  full  satisfaction,  for  the 
afore  mentioned  lande,  and  for  the  peaceable  possession  of 
which  the  aforementioned  mahachemill  doth  promise  and 
undertake  to  silence  all  opposers  of  this  purchase,  if  any 
should  in  his  time  act  to  witnesse  which,  on  both  sides,  hands 
are  interchangeably  hereunto  sett,  this  20th  of  Aprill,  1640. 
Witnesses, 

Tobi  ffeap 

John  How 
Marke,  Mamechom 
Marke,  Naromake 
Pomenate,  his  marke. 
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The  second  document,  “A  Confirmation  of  Captain  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Purchase,”  acquitted  the  settlers  of  any  further  obli¬ 
gation,  in  the  matter  of  the  Patrick  purchase,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  coats  and  the  wampum.  It  was  dated  July  1, 
I65O. 

It  will  be  noted  by  the  foregoing  deeds  that  Norwalk  in 
those  days  was  spelled  either  Norwalke  or  Norwake.  In 
various  other  old  records  additional  spellings  may  be  found 
as:  Northwalk  or  Norrwake.  A  common  tradition  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  name  Norwalk  was  derived  from  the  word 
“north-walk”  meaning  a  day’s  walk  from  the  sea  into  the 
country  to  the  northern  extent  of  the  land  purchased  from 
the  Norwalk  Indians.  This  is  untrue.  The  name,  which  in 
all  probability  was  pronounced  “Norruck”  like  Warwick 
with  the  second  “w”  silent,  was  in  all  likelihood,  a  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  Indian  name,  Naromake  or  Naramake.  Nara- 
make,  whose  name  stands  fourth,  of  the  names  on  the  deed, 
conveying  land  to  Daniel  Patrick,  was  a  descendant  of  a 
chief  of  the  same  name,  whose  possessions  were  reduced  by 
conquest  to  a  very  small  territory.  It  was  not  long  after 
Naramake  had  disposed  of  his  lands  to  Captain  Patrick  that 
he  went  to  Ridgefield  and  joined  the  Rampoo  Indians.  In 
1708  he  removed  to  the  west  and  track  of  him  was  lost. 

It  was  a  common  habit  among  the  Indians  to  name  their 
villages  after  their  chiefs  and  sachems,  which  habit  was 
evidently  observed  in  the  case  of  Norwalk.  Mamachimons, 
now  known  as  Chimmons  Island,  and  Chashenoes,  now 
known  as  Cockenoe  Island,  still  retain  the  names  of  those 
Indians,  who  sold  them  to  the  Norwalk  settlers,  but  little 
changed. 

TRACES  OF  INDIANS  HERE 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  meager  records,  the 
Indian  city  of  Naramake  was  situated  on  Belden’s  or  Wil¬ 
son’s  point,  one  mile  south  of  the  city  of  South  Norwalk. 
East  of  the  residence  and  property  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  was  once  a  Belden,  which  property  is  now  occupied  by 
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Frank  Clark  at  Wilson  Point,  is  a  plot  of  land  several 
acres  in  size,  usually  known  as  Platt’s  Meadow.  Here  the 
Norwalk  Indian  tribe  built  its  wigwams,  reared  its  children, 
held  its  councils.  Fragments  of  stone  hatchets,  arrow  heads 
and  bits  of  earthenware,  evidently  laid  there  by  human  hands 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time. 

East  of  this  is  another  plot  of  ground  which  must  have 
been  used  by  the  Indians  as  the  scene  of  their  feasts,  for 
beneath  the  surface,  two  to  six  feet  under  ground  have  been 
found  the  bones  of  animals  and  birds  and  oyster  shells.  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed  of  Wilson  Point  said  that  she  discovered 
an  oval  mound  of  oyster  and  clam  shells  in  her  back  garden, 
which  looked  like  a  grave.  She  dug  a  hole  six  feet  deep 
through  the  shells  but  did  not  reach  the  bottom.  This  spot 
may  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  feasting  ground  or 
it  may  have  been  a  grave. 

On  both  sides  of  Valley  Road,  many  pits  filled  with  shells 
have  been  found  and  there  has  been  evidence  in  recent  years 
to  support  the  theory  that  the  road  slopes  were  used  as 
burying  grounds.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  two  Indian  graves 
containing  Indian  skeletons,  were  discovered  when  laborers 
were  digging  gravel  banks  on  the  property  of  Zelda  Sears, 
author,  Woodland  and  Valley  roads,  Wilson  Point.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  the  local  medical  examiner,  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Huntington,  before  the  bones  could  be  removed. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1926,  when  a  tank  was  being  sunk  for 
an  oil  burning  furnace  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
Wrenn,  mother  of  Charles  Wrenn,  artist,  on  Old  Orchard 
ave.,  Wilson  Point,  three  Indian  skeletons  were  discovered. 
The  workmen  didn’t  know  into  what  they  had  put  their 
shovels,  and  before  they  could  be  stopped,  they  had  badly 
mutilated  the  skeletons  and  piled  the  bones  of  the  two  late 
chiefs  on  the  ridge  beside  the  trench  where  they  were  dig¬ 
ging.  The  third  skeleton  was  not  disturbed.  This,  an 
almost  perfect  specimen,  was  found  carefully  placed  in  a  pit, 
almost  circular  in  shape.  Clam  and  oyster  shells  in  several 
thicknesses  lined  the  floor  of  the  grave,  banked  the  skeleton 
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on  all  sides  and  covered  it  completely  so  that  the  corpse 
must  have  been  practically  encased  in  shells.  Mrs.  Wrenn 
had  the  two  disturbed  skeletons  carefully  reburied  on  the 
side  of  the  terrace.  She  said  that  had  they  not  been  so 
damaged,  she  would  have  sent  them  up  to  Yale  University 
for  study.  Sometime  later,  when  Mrs.  Wrenn  was  digging 
in  her  garden,  preparatory  to  planting  flowers  and  bushes, 
she  struck  another  grave  full  of  shells  but  did  not  disturb 
it.  The  Wilson  Point  resident  has  named  her  home  Indian 
Orchard  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  red-skins  who  once 
enjoyed  a  happy  home  on  the  Point. 

To  the  south  of  the  camping  place  of  the  Indians,  at  Wil¬ 
son  Point,  was  a  plot  of  land,  on  the  sunny  slope,  evidently 
used  by  them  as  tilling  ground  for  beans,  corn,  potatoes  and 
the  like.  Midway  between  the  Indian  city  of  Naramake,  Wil¬ 
son  Point,  and  Five  Mile  Landing,  Rowayton,  was  an  inlet 
or  arm  of  the  sound,  now  known  as  the  Cove,  Wilson  Point 
Cove.  The  shore  road  touches  the  head  of  it  just  south  of 
the  Thomas  school.  This  inlet  and  the  stream  which  empties 
into  it  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  the  Pampaskeshank. 
Later  the  inhabitants  called  it  the  Hoof  and  Horn  Creek. 
The  first  white  settlers  called  this  stream  Rooten  Brook, 
Rooten  (or  Roaten),  being  the  name  given  to  the  territory 
bordering  upon  it  on  the  west.  It  is  now  generally  called 
Roton  brook.  The  course  is  due  north  from  Ely’s  Neck  or 
avenue  to  Bouton  Lane  or  street. 

Two  smaller  villages  of  Naramakes  at  one  time  stood 
on  the  west  banks  of  the  Pampaskeshank,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hungarian  settlement  near  the  Polish  church,  between 
the  railroad  and  Highland  ave.,  west  of  the  Standard  Oil 
tanks.  Ruins  have  been  found  there.  It  is  thought  that  perhaps 
these  villages  were  used  only  as  defense  posts  of  the  main 
Indian  city,  for  neither  feasting  nor  burial  places  have  been 
discovered  there.  The  Naramakes  were  probably  members 
of  the  great  Mohegan  nation,  who  fled  here  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  and  Long  Island  to  escape  the  Dutch  in  the  early 
1640’s.  The  Mackems,  the  Mahackems,  Matowacks,  Swa- 
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noys  or  Makentons,  other  clans  found  in  the  country  lying 
between  Norwalk  and  New  York  city,  were  also  inde¬ 
pendent  units  of  the  same  nation.  Numerous  skeletons  of 
Naramake  Indians  were  discovered  by  the  early  settlers  and 
they  were  all  found  placed  in  the  same  position,  with  the 
heads  elevated  and  faces  turned  to  the  east.  In  such  man¬ 
ner  the  Mohegans  and  Pequots  were  said  to  have  buried 
their  dead. 

Other  facts  point  to  the  probability  that  the  Norwalk 
Indians  situated  on  Wilson  Point  and  on  the  Pampaskeshank 
banks  at  least,  were  Mohegans: 

Because  many  of  the  skeletons  found  were  over  seven 
feet  long,  big  and  broad  shouldered,  as  were  the  Mohegans. 

Because  superior  wrought  tools  and  implements,  similar  to 
those  used  by  the  Five  Nations,  have  been  found  in  the 
graves  at  Wilson  Point. 

To  no  great  extent  were  any  Indian  remains  found  in 
what  is  now  the  center  of  Norwalk.  The  burying  grounds 
seem  to  have  been  Belden’s  or  Wilson  Point,  Barren  Marsh 
bank,  Indian  Field  and  Saugatuck.  The  Indian  Field  to 
which  reference  is  made,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  out 
Fort  Point  way,  behind  the  present  factory  of  the  Crofut  and 
Knapp  Co.  Others  maintain  that  it  was  situated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Norwalk,  beyond  the  end  of  Newtown  ave.,  out 
Chestnut  hill  way.  There  may  have  been  two  so-called  “In¬ 
dian  Fields.”  1 

According  to  Hurd,  the  principal  Indian  village  in  the 
center  of  Norwalk,  lay  west  of  Meadow  St.  Indian  skeletons 
found  in  and  near  the  center  of  Norwalk  were  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  unearthed  on  Belden’s  or  Wilson  Point,  giv¬ 
ing  rise  to  the  belief  that  perhaps  the  center  of  Norwalk 
Indians  were  of  Narragansett  origin. 

Just  how  many  Indians  there  were  here  at  the  time  the 
first  white  settlers  arrived  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  doubtful,  if  there  were  more  than  200  at  any  one 
time,  the  greater  number  of  these  being  Mohegans. 

For  several  years  after  the  purchase  of  Norwalk  in  1640, 
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there  was  no  white  settlement  in  this  vicinity.  Some  of  the 
histories  maintain  that  a  few  families  came  here  before  the 
regular  settlement  during  the  year  1651,  but  there  seem  to 
be  no  definite  facts  to  uphold  this  assertion.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  though  that  some  of  the  planters  who  signed  the  Indian 
deed  in  Norwalk  on  February  15,  1651,  spent  one  or  per¬ 
haps  even  two  or  three  seasons  here  before  the  settlers’  log 
cabins  were  built. 

It  would  be  interesting  had  the  impressions  of  these  first 
Norwalk  settlers  been  recorded.  What  did  they  think  of 
their  new  home?  Of  the  beautiful  country  which  held  their 
future?  Of  the  aboriginals  who  greeted  them  upon  their 
arrival? 

Picture  the  Indian  Village  of  Naramake  on  Wilson  Point 
in  the  summer  along  in  the  early  1640’s.  Huge  oaks,  great 
elms  and  glorious  pine  trees  swayed  majestically  in  the 
breezes  while  flowers  of  every  description,  including  a  legion 
of  wild  tulips,  brightened  the  landscape.  In  a  little  clearing 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  hill  were  set  the  wigwams 
thatched  with  brushes  and  bark  and  placed  in  straight  and 
parallel  rows,  an  even  number  to  a  line,  with  the  exception  of 
one  line  which  boasted  the  sachem’s  chambers.  Before  the 
wigwams,  brown-skinned  children  played,  the  little  boys 
naked,  the  girls  garbed  only  in  aprons.  Mothers  squatted 
on  the  ground,  some  slowly  grinding  the  corn  in  the  stone 
hollowed  mortars,  some  weaving  gay  blankets  on  looms  of 
their  own  making,  some  intent  on  the  tanning  of  hides 
brought  home  from  the  hunt  by  lord  and  master.  A  short 
distance  from  the  wigwams  was  another  clearing.  Here  grew 
corn  and  beans  and  the  hemp  tilled  by  the  Indian  women. 
Methodically  they  labored,  their  long  black  braids  hanging 
loose,  dark  faces  glistening  with  the  sweat  of  hot  work,  their 
brown  leather  clothing  blending  harmoniously  with  the  green 
of  growing  things. 

Below  to  seaward,  in  the  acres  of  tall  rushes,  the  canoes 
were  tied  by  thongs  to  trees  in  the  cove.  Perhaps  on  the 
sandy  shore  close  by,  Indian  braves,  garbed  only  in  mocca- 
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sins  and  breech  cloths,  busied  themselves  with  fish  net  and 
hookr\while  others,  far  out  on  the  lazy  blue  of  the  Sound, 
fished,  at  peace  with  the  world.  The  heavy  scents  of  summer 
mingling  with  the  odor  of  cooking  meats,  the  lazily  curling 
smoke  from  branch  fires,  scattered  earthen  pots  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  dinner,  bronze  figures,  moving  slowly  here  and 
there,  the  twittering  of  many  birds,  the  shrill  call  of  the  sea 
gull,  the  intermittent  staccato  barking  of  the  many  dogs 
which  always  surrounded  an  Indian  camp.  These  perhaps 
can  be  set  down  as  impressions  of  primitive  Norwalk. 

PLANTERS*  AGREEMENT 

We  have  now  passed  over  the  purchase  of  that  part  of 
Norwalk,  lying  between  the  Saugatuck  and  Norwalk  rivers, 
by  Roger  Ludlow  in  February  of  1640,  and  of  the  purchase 
of  the  central  part  of  Norwalk  in  April  of  the  same  year,  by 
Captain  Daniel  Patrick.  The  western  portion  was  not  pur¬ 
chased  until  1651.  Before  that  time  a  petition  for  the  planting 
of  Norwalk  was  presented  at  a  session  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  June  26,  1650,  by  Nathaniel 
Ely  and  Richard  Olmsted,  both  of  Hartford,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  city.  They  stated 
that  they  “desired  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  Court 
for  the  planting  of  Norwalk.”  The  Court,  after  solemn 
consideration  of  the  matter,  failed  to  find  any  good  reason 
why  this  city  should  not  be  planted. 

In  June,  1650,  Roger  Ludlow  made  an  agreement  with 
Nathaniel  Ely  and  Richard  Olmsted,  both  of  Hartford  and 
a  group  of  planters,  for  the  first  settling  of  this  city  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “A  copyie  of  the  agreement  and  articles  made  between 
Roger  Ludlow,  of  Fairfield,  and  Nathaniel  Eli  and  Rithard 
Olmsted,  with  the  rest,  for  the  settlinge  and  plantinge  of 
Norwalke.  Articles  of  agreement  made  between  Roger 
Ludlowe  of  Fairfield,  esquire,  of  the  one  parte,  and  Nathan¬ 
iel  Eli  of  Hartford,  in  the  River  of  Connecticut,  Rithard 
Olmsted  of  the  same  in  the  behalfe  of  themselves  and  Rit- 
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hard  Webb,  Nathaniel  Rithards,  Mathew  Marvin,  Rithard 
Seamer,  Thomas  Spencer,  Thomas  Hales,  Nathaniel  Rus- 
koe,  Isacke  Graves,  Ralph  Keeler,  John  Holloway,  Edward 
Church,  John  Ruskoe,  and  some  others  about  plantinge 
Norwalke,  over  the  19th  day  of  June,  1650.  Imprimis, 
the  sayed  Nathaniel  Eli  and  Rithard  Olmsted,  doe  covenant, 
and  promise,  and  agree,”  etc. — 

Wise  in  the  ways  of  men  was  Roger  Ludlow  who  inserted 
in  the  planting  agreement  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  men 
should  “set  upon  the  planting  with  all  convenient  speed”  so 
that  the  settlers  might  not  tarry  too  long  and  lose  their  zest 
for  the  job;  another  clause  to  the  effect  that  “an  approved 
minister”  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible,  to  guide 
and  cheer  them  in  times  of  stress;  a  third  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  settlement  must  be  commenced  with  at  least  “thirtie 
approved  families”  and  not  a  scattering  of  adventurers  and 
ne’er  do  wells;  and  lastly  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
should  be  taken  in  who  might  be  “obnoxious  to  the  publique 
good  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,”  in  order  that 
the  little  settlement  might  grow  up  in  peace  and  harmony, 
unhampered  by  dissenters  and  malcontents. 

Of  course,  the  planters  pledged  the  purchase  price  of  the 
property,  fifteen  pounds,  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Ludlow,  who  was  very  well  off  for  those  times,  needed 
the  tiny  sum,  or  if  he  ever  asked  for  it.  Rather  we  may 
assume  that  the  settlers  themselves  maintained  it  was  only 
right  Mr.  Ludlow  should  be  paid;  or  perhaps  they  thought 
they  would  “feel  better  about  it,”  if  the  land  was  properly 
bought  and  paid  for. 

It  is  noticed  that  sometimes  Ludlow’s  name  is  spelled  with 
a  final  “e”  and  sometimes  without.  In  those  days  spelling 
was  considered  little  consequence  and  often  in  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle,  one  name  would  be  spelled  in  as  many  as  three  ways. 
In  the  Ludlow  family  histories  the  final  “e”  was  found  to  be 
missing  and  so  it  is  not  being  used  in  this  history,  except 
where  it  appears  in  records.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
our  own  Roger  Ludlow  Junior  High  school  does  not  use 
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the  final  “e”  while  the  Roger  Ludlowe  high  school  in  Fair- 
field,  does  use  the  final  “e”.  Thus  is  there  a  difference  of 
opinion  today  in  towns  next  door  to  one  another. 

ROWAYTON  PURCHASE 

In  February,  1651,  the  western  part  of  Norwalk  including 
Rowayton  was  purchased.  Kettles,  coats,  knives,  stockings, 
hooks  and  pipes  formed  part  of  the  price  required  by  the 
redskins.  Life  and  land  were  cheap  in  those  days  and  large 
tracts  of  woods,  meadows  and  shore  property  could  be 
bought  for  a  song.  It  is  curious  to  discover  that  no  glass 
beads  entered  into  the  deals  between  the  Norwalkers  and 
local  children  of  the  forest,  although  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  the  Indians  insisted  on  beads  as  part  payment 
in  all  transactions.  That  this  was  true  of  the  southern  braves 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1622,  there  was  in 
Virginia  a  small  factory  the  sole  output  of  which  was  glass 
beads,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Indians. 

The  deed  for  the  purchase  of  the  western  part  of  Nor¬ 
walk  was  as  follows : 

“This  Indenture  made  the  15th  of  February,  1651,  be¬ 
tween  Runckinheage,  Piamikin,  and  Magise,  and  Towntom, 
and  Winnapucke,  and  Magushetowes,  and  Concuskenow, 
and  Wampasum,  and  Sasseakun,  and  Runckenunnett,  and 
Pokessake,  and  Shoakecum,  and  Soanamatum,  and  Prodax, 
and  Matumpun,  and  Cockenoe-de-Long-Island,  Indians,  of 
the  one  Partie,  and  Richard  Web,  Nathaniel  Eli,  Matthewe 
Marven  senr.,  Nathaniel  Richards,  Isacke  More,  Thomas 
Fitch,  Thomas  Hales,  Richard  Holmsted,  Richard  Seamer, 
Ralph  Keeler,  Mathew  Marven,  junior,  Nathaniel  Haies, 
Edward  Church,  Joseph  Fitch,  Planters  of  Norwake,  for 
the  use  and  behalfe  of  said  Town,  Witnesseth,  that  the  said 
Runckinheage,  and  Piamikin,  and  so  forth,  Have,  and  in  and 
for  the  consideration  of  Thirtie  Fathum  of  Wampum,  Tenn 
Kettles,  Fifteen  Coates,  Tenn  payr  of  Stockings,  Tenn 
Knifes,  Tenn  Hookes,  Twenty  Pipes,  Tenn  Muckes,  Tenn 
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Needles,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  Have,  and  Every  of  them, 
for  themselves  and  their  heyers,  Granted,  Bargained,  Sold, 
assigned,  Enfeoffed,  and  confirmed;  and  by  these  Presents 
doth  Bargain,  grant,  sell,  enfeoffe,  assigne,  sett  over,  and 
confirme,  unto  the  said  Richard  Web  and  so  forth,  all  their 
lands  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Runckinheage,  Rooa- 
ton,  or  by  whatsoever  name  or  names  the  same  is  called  or 
known,  Lying  and  bounded  on  the  East  upon  ye  land  pur¬ 
chased  of  Captain  Patriarke,  so  called,  on  the  West  bounded 
with  the  Brook  called  Pampaskeshanke,  which  said  Brook 
and  passage,  the  Bounds  west,  extendeth  up  into  the  Country 
by  marked  Trees;  and  so  far  as  the  said  Runckinheage,  and 
the  rest  above  mentioned,  hath  any  Right  and  propertie;  and 
the  aforesaid  Land  bounded  with  the  Brook  called  as  afore¬ 
said  Pampaskeshanke,  from  the  aforesaid  passage  and  path 
down  along  to  the  Sea.  And  the  aforesaid  Land  bounded  on 
the  South  with  the  Sea;  and  on  the  North  the  Moehakes 
Country;  with  the  Islands,  Trees,  pastures,  meadinge,  water, 
water  courses,  Rights,  members  and  Appurtenances  what¬ 
soever,  To  Have  and  To  Hold,  and  quietly  and  peacebly  in¬ 
joy,  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  and  so  forth  unto  the  aforesaid 
Richard  Web  and  so  forth,  and  to  their  heyers  forever.  And 
the  aforesaid  Runckinheage  and  Piamikin,  and  Magise,  and 
Townetom,  Winnipucke,  Magushetowes,  Conkuskenow, 
Wampasum,  Sasseakun,  Runckenunnutt,  Pokessake,  Shoake- 
cum,  Soanamatum,  Prodax,  Matumpun,  Cockenoe-de-Long- 
Island,  Do  by  these  presents,  acknowledge  to  have  received 
the  aforesaid  Thirtie  fathum  of  Wampum  and  so  forth,  in 
full  satisfaction.  In  witness  whereof,  the  above  said  parties 
have  for  themselves,  and  every  of  them,  sett  to  their  hands, 
the  day  and  year  above  written  to  this  present  Indenture. 

“Signed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Stephen  Beck¬ 
with,  Samuel  Lumes,  Samuel  Ely. 

Runckinheage,  his  mark. 

Piamikin,  his  mark. 

Conkuskenoe,  his  mark. 

Sasseakum,  his  mark. 
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Wampassum,  his  mark. 

Sassakun,  his  mark. 

Magise,  his  mark. 

Winnapucke,  his  mark. 

Townetom,  his  mark. 

Prodax,  his  mark. 

Pokassake. 

Runckemunutt.” 

The  above  deed  enlarged  the  land  of  the  Norwalkers,  giv¬ 
ing  to  them  the  lands  of  Runckinheage  or  Rooaton,  now 
known  as  Rowayton,  and  also  the  Norwalk  islands. 


FIRST  SETTLERS 


Chapter  IV 

Norwalkers  Come  From  Hartford — Settle  in  East  Norwalk 
“on  plain  neare  the  sea}} — Newcomers  of  English  and 
French  Descent — Of  Three  Classes — Home  Lots  Planned 
Town  Mapped  Out. 

Although,  as  mentioned  a  little  earlier  in  this  story,  some 
histories  give  the  impression  that  a  few  families  planted 
themselves  in  Norwalk  shortly  after  the  purchase  in  1640, 
such  does  not  seem  actually  to  have  been  the  case.  A  few 
of  the  planters  may  have  come  here  a  season,  perhaps  two, 
before  1651,  but  the  main  body  of  settlers  arrived  during  the 
early  spring  of  that  year.  Literally  hacking  their  way 
through  the  great  forests  and  heavy  undergrowth  lying  be¬ 
tween  Hartford  and  Norwalk,  the  little  band  of  men,  women 
and  children  plodded  along,  day  after  day,  on  their  long 
journey,  sometimes  cheered  by  bright  sunshine,  sometimes 
soaked  by  sudden  storms.  By  night  they  camped  under  the 
stars,  huddling  together  under  blankets  for  protection  against 
the  chill  damp  of  early  Spring.  The  adults  were  not  young 
people,  rather  were  they  of  middle  age  and  practically  the 
whole  group  was  made  up  of  little  families. 

Since  there  were  few  wheeled  conveyances  in  Connecticut 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  even  such 
simple  ones  as  ox  carts,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
settlers  carried  most  of  their  slim  household  effects  on  the 
backs  of  oxen.  It  is  possible  that  there  were  a  few  horses  in 
the  line  of  travel,  although  these  beasts  of  burden  were  very 
scarce  at  the  time.  Picture  the  little  band,  if  you  can,  the 
women  and  children  in  sombre  hoods  and  cloaks,  jogging 
along  on  the  backs  of  heavily  laden  oxen;  the  men,  stern  of 
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face,  and  firm  of  step,  trudging  ahead  and  driving  their  stock 
before  them,  while  a  few  in  the  advance  guard  chopped  a 
path  for  those  who  were  to  follow.  The  path  taken  was 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
crossing  of  deep  rivers  emptying  into  the  sound.  That  same 
path  crossed  the  very  ground  over  which  now  spreads  a  net¬ 
work  of  macadam  highways  crowded  with  high  powered 
automobiles.  At  last,  after  a  very  laborious  and  trying 
journey,  the  Saugatuck  river  was  reached  and  with  some 
little  difficulty  crossed,  and  then  the  would-be  settlers  turned 
their  steps  in  a  direction,  due  west. 

Just  about  sunset  of  a  fine  spring  day,  tradition  has  it,  the 
Norwalk  settlers  reached  the  “Point  of  Rocks,”  above 
France  St.  Part  of  the  very  rocks  on  which  the  little  band 
of  men  and  women  stood,  to  look  over  their  new  home,  is 
now  included  in  the  foundation  of  the  Norwalk  bridge. 
From  time  to  time  in  later  years  residents  quarried  a  good 
deal  of  stone  at  the  “Point  of  Rocks.”  What  the  early  Nor- 
walkers  thought  when  they  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  their 
future  home,  or  what  their  emotions  were,  history  does  not 
tell  us.  Nor  do  we  even  know  what  they  first  saw,  though, 
from  that  point,  it  could  have  been  little  more  than  tree  tops 
and  water.  The  travelers  camped  on  the  spot  for  the  night 
and  then  early  the  next  morning,  commenced  the  last  lap 
of  their  journey.  It  may  be  that  they  followed  an  old  Indian 
path  down  into  East  Norwalk,  or  it  may  be  that  one  of  the 
planters  already  here,  piloted  them. 

They  made  their  way  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  plain 
“neare  the  sea”  in  East  Norwalk,  where  they  halted  for 
good.  The  last  stop  of  the  travelers  is  now  marked  by  the 
Founders’  Stone,  placed  at  the  corner  of  East  ave.,  and 
Fitch  st.,  in  1896,  by  the  Norwalk  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  stone  tablet  reads:  “Norwalk  founded  A.  D.  1649. 
Its  earliest  homes  were  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  this  stone. 
First  meeting  house  directly  opposite,  west.  Erected  by  the 
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Norwalk  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  1896.” 

The  meeting  house  referred  to,  on  the  stone,  stood  at  the 
corner  of  East  ave.,  and  Fort  Point  st.  A  vacant  lot  with 
a  yawning  hole  now  marks  the  spot. 

Any  one  of  several  reasons  may  explain  why  the  new¬ 
comers  settled  in  East  Norwalk,  instead  of  in  what  is  now 
Norwalk  or  South  Norwalk.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
Indians  before  them  had  thought  well  enough  of  the  East 
Norwalk  plain  to  construct  a  fortress  there  against  the 
Dutch.  The  redskins  evidently  considered  Fort  Point,  where 
they  built  their  rude  protection,  a  good  site  for  a  lookout 
post,  and  the  English  may  have  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  whites  felt  they  would  be  safer  if  they  were  at 
least  partially  hemmed  in  by  water.  They  may  have  thought 
the  spot  would  be  easier  to  defend  in  times  of  danger  than 
any  other.  Again,  the  new  settlers  may  have  decided  that 
they  could  get  a  broader  view  of  the  harbor  and  more  sea- 
coast  in  East  Norwalk  than  they  could  anywhere  else.  Or 
lastly,  perhaps  their  decision  was  influenced  merely  by  the 
fact  that  the  plains  of  East  Norwalk  presented  fewer  diffi¬ 
culties  than  the  hills  of  Norwalk  or  South  Norwalk. 

A  MIXED  COMPANY 

Good  men,  tried  and  true,  with  wives  to  match  their  dar¬ 
ing  and  their  perseverance  were  the  first  white  Norwalkers. 
There  seems  to  be  no  complete  list  of  them,  but  a  table  of 
“Estates  of  lands  and  accommodations”  in  1655,  according 
to  Hall’s  Norwalk,  contains  the  following  names :  George 
Abbitt,  Robert  Beacham,  Stephen  Beckwith,  John  Bowton, 
Matthew  Campfield,  Nathaniel  Eli,  Thomas  Fitch,  John 
Griggorie,  Samuel  Hales,  Thomas  Hales,  Walter  Haite, 
Nathaniel  Haies,  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  Richard  Homes, 
Ralph  Keeiler,  Walter  Keeiler,  Daniel  Kellogge,  Thomas 
Lupton,  Matthew  Marvin,  Senr.,  Matthew  Marvin,  Jr., 
Isacke  More,  Jonathan  Marsh,  Widow  Morgan,  Richard 
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Olmsted,  Nathaniel  Richards,  John  Ruskoe,  Matthias  Sen- 
tion,  Senr.,  Matthias  Sention,  Jr.,  Matthew  Sention,  Thomas 
Seamer,  Richard  Web. 

In  1654  there  appears  a  list  of  accounts  which  bears  the 
additional  following  names:  Bryant,  Edward  Church,  Joseph 
Fitch,  Edward  Nash,  Richard  Raiment,  Richard  Seamer  and 
Giles  Whitinge,  and  in  1656,  Owen  Morgan  and  William 
Reid. 

The  following,  who  evidently  came  a  few  years  later,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Table  of  Home  Lots:  Thomas  Benedict,  Sen., 
Thomas  Benedict,  Jr.,  John  Benedict,  Thomas  Betts,  Rich¬ 
ard  Bushnell,  Samuel  Campfield,  Christopher  Comstock, 
John  Crampton,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.,  Joseph  Fenn,  John  Greg¬ 
ory,  Jr.,  Jakin  Greggorie,  Samuel  Haies,  Ephraim  Lock- 
wood,  Joseph  Ketchum,  John  Keeler,  James  Pickett,  Joseph 
Platt,  Mark  Sention,  Robert  Stewart,  Samuel  Smith,  Thomas 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Ward. 

In  the  following  sketch  is  contained  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  concerning  the  early  settlers.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  one  was  a  carpenter;  another,  “no  subsedy  man”;  an¬ 
other,  a  minister;  a  fourth,  an  escaped  rebel;  a  fifth,  a 
French  refugee;  a  sixth,  a  “viewer  of  chimneys,”  and  still 
another  a  “juryman.”  Constables,  soldiers,  innkeepers,  wid¬ 
ows,  young  boys  traveling  alone,  and  even  magistrates  were 
among  our  first  residents  of  Norwalk.  All  seem  to  have 
settled  right  down  and  gone  to  work,  regardless  of  previous 
training,  and  all  seem  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Some 
even  amassed  quite  a  fortune,  for  those  days,  before  passing 
on  to  their  reward. 

“High  spots”  in  the  careers  of  these  early  Norwalkers 
are  given  as  follows :  George  Abbott  or  Abbitt  is  thought 
to  have  been  a  French  refugee  to  England  who  emigrated 
from  Dorchester,  England,  with  his  master.  His  name  first 
appeared  on  the  Colonial  records  of  Connecticut  in  1640,  as 
a  servant.  He  was  fined  in  Windsor  for  selling  a  “pystol 
and  powder  to  the  Indians,  and  bound  to  his  good  behavior.” 
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He  never  held  office.  In  1690  he  had  an  estate  of  120 
pounds.  He  died  at  the  age  of  about  74. 

Robert  Beacham  or  Beauchamp  is  thought  to  have  left 
England  under  an  assumed  name  to  escape  penalty  for  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  king.  He  lived  here  from  1651  to  1661, 
when  he  moved  to  Fairfield.  March  29,  1655,  was  aP~ 
pointed  to  the  high  office  of  field  gate  keeper  in  Norwalk  for 
a  year.  According  to  the  first  property  list,  he  had  an  estate 
of  173  pounds. 

Stephen  Beckwith  or  Beckett  was  brought  to  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  ship  “Francis”  in  1634  at  the  age  of 
eleven.  In  1649  he  was  a  resident  of  Hartford  from  where 
he  emigrated  to  Norwalk. 

John  Bouton  or  Bowton  was  a  French  refugee  from  Eng¬ 
land.  His  ancestors  are  authentically  traced  back  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Boutons  of  Chantilly,  France.  He  had  three  wives, 
the  first  dying  soon  after  her  arrival  in  Norwalk.  The  third 
was  the  Widow  Stevens,  whose  first  husband  was  killed  in 
the  “dire  swamp  fight.”  Bouton  was  made  freeman  in  1664 
and  was  selectman  and  surveyor  at  various  times.  He  also 
represented  the  town  at  the  General  Assembly  for  several 
years.  He  died  when  about  90  years  old. 

Thomas  Betts  is  thought  to  have  come  from  Buckingham, 
England.  He  was  in  Guilford  in  1650  and  probably  came 
to  Norwalk  in  1 650  or  1651.  He  was  a  representative  from 
Norwalk  to  the  General  Assembly  for  several  years.  In 
1687  his  estate  was  valued  at  196  pounds. 

Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  William 
Benedict  who  resided  in  Nottingham,  England,  in  the  year 
1500.  Thomas  Benedict  of  Norwalk,  of  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  from  William,  was  also  born  in  Nottingham,  England, 
in  1617.  He  arrived  in  Norwalk  in  1665;  was  town  clerk 
here  three  times,  several  years  a  selectman  and  several  years 
a  representative  in  the  Colonial  legislature.  He  was  also 
elected  dean  of  “Ye  Prime  Society”  of  Norwalk.  Thomas 
Benedict,  Sr.,  of  Norwalk  is  progenitor  of  the  numerous 
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families  of  that  name  in  this  country.  He  was  73  when  he 
died  while  his  widow  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 

Francis  Bushnell  was  a  carpenter.  At  the  age  of  26  he 
left  England  in  the  ship  “Planter”  for  New  England  with 
his  wife,  aged  26,  and  one  child  aged  one,  in  1635.  He 
carried  with  him  to  the  port  from  whence  he  sailed,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  that  he  was  “no  subsedy  man.”  He  arrived  in  Nor¬ 
walk  in  1653. 

Matthew  Canfield  or  Campfield  was  a  magistrate  and 
judge  in  Hartford  and  a  prominent  man  in  all  official  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  to  King 
Charles  Second  of  England  for  the  colony.  He  was  made 
a  citizen  of  Norwalk  in  1654,  and  was  at  various  times  a 
deputy,  assistant  deputy  and  deputy  commissioner  here. 

Christopher  Comstock  came  to  Norwalk  from  Fairfield 
in  1661.  In  1690  he  had  an  estate  rated  at  200  pounds. 
He  was  approved  of  “to  kepe  an  ordinary  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  strangers,”  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  town  militia. 
He  came  from  England. 

John  Compton  or  Crampton  came  to  Norwalk  about 
1656.  In  1679  he  was  voted  three  acres  of  land  because 
“he  was  a  soldier  in  the  late  Indian  war.” 

Joseph  Fenn  came  to  Norwalk  about  1655.  March  27, 
1665,  in  “town  meeting  it  was  voted  unto  Mstr.  Ffenn  that 
home  lot  lyine  by  Will  Rascoe’s  home  lot,  which  Thomas 
Betts  hath  resigned  up.” 

Nathaniel  Ely,  of  England,  came  to  Norwalk  from  Hart¬ 
ford  where  he  was  a  constable  in  1639.  He  came  here  in 
1650  and  was  one  of  fourteen  persons  who  agreed  with 
Roger  Ludlow  for  the  “settlement  and  plantinge”  of  the 
town,  the  agreement  being  dated  June  19,  1650.  He  had 
an  estate  here  when  he  left  for  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1660 
of  293  pounds,  no  mean  sum  in  those  days. 

Thomas  Fitch  came  from  Bocking  or  Buching,  Essex 
county,  England,  where  there  was  a  large  family  of  Fitches 
or  Fittz.  He  was  from  time  to  time  a  freeman,  selectman, 
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and  town  clerk  or  recorder  of  lands  and  assemblyman  in 
Norwalk.  His  estate  was  assessed  at  314  pounds. 

John  Gregory  or  Griggorie  of  London  was  one  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  He  represented  Norwalk  nine  times 
in  the  legislature  at  its  May  sessions  and  eight  times  at  its 
October  sessions. 

Nathaniel  Haise  was  a  man  of  good  estate  and  in  1687 
paid  tax  on  215  pounds. 

Walter  Hoyt  or  Hait  was  descended  from  a  family  of 
that  name  in  “Illminster  or  Curry-Rivel,  county  of  Somerset, 
England.”  He  came  here  from  Fairfield  in  1652  or  1653 
and  was  deputy  from  Norwalk  to  the  General  Assembly 
twelve  times,  and  held  various  offices  in  this  town.  In  1690 
he  possessed  an  estate  of  240  pounds.  He  died  here  at  the 
age  of  77. 

Samuel  Hales  of  England  came  here  from  Hartford  and 
represented  the  town  in  the  General  Assembly  three  times. 

Richard  Holmes  or  Homes  came  to  America  from  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  ship  “Hopewell”  and  settled  in  Norwalk  in  1657. 
In  1678  the  town  granted  him  liberty  to  erect  a  saw  mill 
upon  Five  Mile  river. 

Among  historians  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  Rev. 
Thomas  Hanford’s  ancestors  and  the  particulars  of  his  life. 
The  late  Asa  B.  Woodward  of  Norwalk,  however,  whose 
wife,  Sarah  Hanford,  was  sixth  in  line  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hanford,  seems  to  have  traced  his  genealogy  with 
accuracy.  Mr.  Woodward  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Rev. 
Hanford  was  Sir  Thomas  Hanford  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  the  son  of  Elgin  Hanford  of  Woollas  Hall,  B radon 
Hill,  Eversham,  near  Chester,  England.  On  graduating 
from  Oxford  he  came  first  to  Scituate,  Mass.,  where  owing 
to  religious  controversies,  he  was  not  satisfied  and  came  into 
Connecticut.  On  October  22,  1661,  he  married  Mary  Miles 
Ince,  widow  of  Jonathan  Ince,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Miles  of  New  Haven.  Some  histories  maintain  that  the 
Rev.  Hanford  was  married  twice  but  the  information  cannot 
be  verified. 
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Daniel  Kellogg  was  one  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
town.  He  was  chosen  townsman  several  times  and  repre¬ 
sented  Norwalk  eight  years  in  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1673  he  had  an  estate  of  125  pounds. 

Thomas  Lupton  of  England  was  assigned  a  home  lot  with 
the  first  emigrants  of  Norwalk  but  did  not  arrive  until  a  year 
later.  In  1668  he  was  selected  to  “look  after  the  young 
people  in  the  meeting  house.”  In  1687  his  estate  was  listed 
at  150  pounds. 

FRENCH  REFUGEES  HERE 

The  majority  of  the  first  settlers  here,  embarked  from 
England,  but  not  all  of  them  were  of  Anglo  Saxon  blood. 
It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  them  are  termed  “French 
refugees.”  These  refugees  fled  to  England  from  France 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  edict, 
originally  issued  by  Henry  Fourth  of  France,  gave  tolerance 
to  the  Protestants,  the  Hugenots.  Its  revocation  by  Louis 
Fourteenth  resulted  in  the  persecution  of  thousands  of  Prot¬ 
estants.  The  refugees  included  the  best  people  of  France 
and  they  were  heartily  welcomed  by  England  who  straight¬ 
way  encouraged  them  to  emigrate  to  her  colonies  in  America. 
Thus  it  happened  that  Norwalk  was  blessed  with  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  French  and  English  ancestry. 

The  following  are  the  rest  of  our  “first  settlers:” 

Ephraim  Lockwood,  had  five  sons.  His  estate  in  1687 
was  listed  at  120  pounds.  He  came  from  England. 

Ralph  Keeler  or  Keeiler  and  his  brother  Walter  came 
from  the  port  of  London,  England,  to  the  colonies  in  1635 
or  1636.  Ralph  was  in  Hartford  in  1639  and  a  viewer  of 
chimneys  in  1645  there.  In  September,  1665,  m  Norwalk, 
Thomas  Hand  sold  him  his  dwelling  house.  He  was  one  of 
the  contractors  to  build  Rev.  Hanford’s  house.  He  was  to 
“fell  all  the  timber  and  hewe  what  is  to  be  hewe.”  His 
estate  in  1673  was  listed  at  53  pounds.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Walter  although  his  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  first 
emigrants  to  Norwalk. 
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Mathew  Marvin,  Marvyn,  or  Marvynn,  came  to  this 
country  from  Gravesend,  England.  He  was  in  Hartford 
in  1639  and  while  there,  was  plaintiff  in  a  case  against  Ma¬ 
thew  Beckwith  for  defamation  of  character,  recovering  dam¬ 
ages  of  50  pounds.  He  came  to  Norwalk  with  his  family  in 
1651  and  his  homelot  adjoined  the  meeting  house  yard.  He 
was  a  deputy  and  also  an  assistant  magistrate  at  various 
times. 

Isaac  More  also  came  from  Gravesend  aboard  the  good 
ship  “Increase,”  the  same  upon  which  Mathew  Marvin  and 
family  embarked.  In  fact,  Isaac,  who  was  only  13  years  old, 
was  under  the  care  of  Mathew  Marvin  and  went  with  him 
to  Hartford,  and  later  to  Norwalk.  In  1657,  More  with 
three  others,  provided  a  “wolfe  pit.”  In  1665,  the  court 
“frees  More  from  training,  he  having  been  formerly  chief 
officer  of  the  Train  Band”  of  that  place,  meaning  Farming- 
ton,  where  More  once  lived.  Here  in  Norwalk,  he  owned 
and  resided  on  property  on  what  is  now  known  as  Marshall 
street. 

Widow  Morgan’s  name  is  in  the  list  of  the  first  immi¬ 
grants,  but  nothing  beyond  that  is  known  of  her.  Widow 
Morgan  probably  married  after  her  settlement  here,  al¬ 
though  whom,  it  is  not  known. 

Jonathan  Marsh.  In  1657  he  owned  real  estate  here, 
situated  and  bounded  by  the  river;  and  engaged  to  build  a 
corn  mill;  and  he  was  to  have  upland  adjoining  the  mill.  In 
1638,  Goodman  Marsh  “agreed  to  attend  the  town  three 
days  in  the  week.  These  days  he  is  to  attend  that  he  may 
fetch  and  carry  corn  to  the  mill.” 

Richard  and  John  Olmstedd.  Richard  was  one  of  the 
petitioners  for  the  planting  of  Norwalk.  He  was  prominent 
in  all  the  public  affairs  and  was  the  first  representative  of 
the  town  in  the  General  Assembly,  having  been  fourteen 
times  elected  to  that  position.  He  was  in  Hartford  in  1640 
and  removed  to  this  plantation  in  1650.  In  1673  he  had 
an  estate  of  119  pounds. 

Joseph  Platt  was  a  French  refugee,  and  did  not  settle  in 
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Norwalk  until  about  1699.  Platt  represented  Norwalk  in 
the  General  Assembly  a  period  of  65  years,  according  to 
one  historian.  He  has  no  list  of  property  either  in  1673 
or  in  1687.  As  he  was  called  “The  Worshipful”  it  may 
be  that  his  property  was  not  listed  because  he  was  exempt 
from  taxation  in  view  of  his  services  to  the  town. 

Nathaniel  Richards  was  one  of  Mr.  Hooker’s  company 
at  Newtown,  Cambridge,  1632  and  was  one  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  Hartford  company.  He  came  to  Norwalk  from 
Hartford  in  1651.  In  1664  he  bought  Jonathan  Marsh’s 
mill  and  all  the  land  adjoining  it.  He  was  a  selectman  of 
the  town  and  in  1673  had  an  estate  of  268  pounds. 

John  Rusco  was  one  of  the  first  immigrants  here  although 
only  13  or  14  years  of  age  at  the  time.  As  his  home  lot  was 
transferred  to  him,  being  one  formerly  set  off  for  another, 
it  was  not  recorded  until  1683.  His  father,  William  Rusco, 
had  an  estate  which  increased  during  the  years  1673  to  1687, 
from  150  to  250  pounds. 

Richard  Raymond  was  probably  a  French  refugee.  His 
name  first  appears  in  the  records  of  Norwalk  in  1654.  He 
came  here  from  Salem  and  later  went  to  Saybrook.  He  seems 
to  have  been  back  in  Norwalk  again  in  1677. 

Matthias  and  Matthew  Sension,  or  Senchion  and  Mark 
St.  John  or  Sention,  probably  emigrated  from  Huntington, 
England.  It  seems  that  Matthias  came  to  Norwalk  a  short 
time  before  Matthew.  The  name  St.  John  was  originally 
pronounced  as  “Sention”  in  England  and  is  still  so  called 
by  many  people.  The  early  records  here  use  sometimes  the 
name  Sention  and  sometimes  the  name  St.  John  for  Mat¬ 
thew,  Matthias  and  Mark. 

Richard  Web  embarked  from  Gravesend,  England,  and 
came  to  Hartford,  where  he  was  a  juryman  and  was  fined 
at  one  time  for  not  appearing  at  the  proper  hour  for  the 
sitting  of  the  court.  He  was  deputy  from  Norwalk  fourteen 
times,  1653  to  1679. 

Thomas  Seamer  or  Seymour.  Little  is  known  of  him  ex¬ 
cept  it  is  thought  he  was  a  French  refugee.  In  1690  he 
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possessed  an  estate  of  184  pounds.  Richard  Seamer  or 
Seymour  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  here.  His  name  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  list  of  accounts  in  1654.  The  name  Richard 
Seymour  is  still  being  carried  on  down  through  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Seymour  family.  Mrs.  Arthur  Russell,  83  East 
ave.,  has  a  cousin  whose  son,  born  and  brought  up  here,  but 
now  residing  in  Cleveland,  is  named  Richard  Seymour. 

THREE  CLASSES 

Of  varied  character,  ability  and  station  in  life,  were  the 
first  residents  in  our  fair  city.  They  were  made  up  of  three 
classes,  as  were  most  of  the  English  who  emigrated  to  this 
country.  In  the  first  class  were  the  non-conformists,  those 
who  would  not  bend  to  the  will  of  the  church  of  England. 
In  the  second  were  the  “subsidy”  men,  those  who  collected 
the  extraordinary  or  special  tax  levied  by  Parliament  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crown  for  some  special  dispensation,  a  war, 
new  jail,  hospitals  or  the  like.  Members  of  this  group, 
usually  known  in  the  mother  country  as  “the  King’s  subsidy 
men”  were  extremely  unpopular  in  England.  The  people 
were  very  heavily  taxed  as  it  was  and  these  special  taxes 
which  occurred  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  provoked 
in  them  a  smouldering  wrath.  It  was  no  compliment  in 
those  days  to  be  termed  a  “subsidy  man”  and  it  will  be  noted 
by  looking  back  over  the  first  Norwalkers,  just  named,  that 
several  of  them  announced  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country 
that  they  were  “no  subsidy”  men.  The  third  class  included 
those  who  were  distasteful  to  the  ruling  powers  and  who 
were  sent  out  of  England  for  rebellion  or  who  came  here 
under  assumed  names.  Half  of  the  Norwalkers  were  in 
the  first  class  and  the  rest  were  in  the  second,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Richard  Webb  who  was  carried  on  shipboard, 
“fetched  off  by  Secretary  Windbank’s  warrants.” 

There  were  not  many  eminent  men  among  the  first  plant¬ 
ers  here,  and  yet  Hollister,  the  Connecticut  historian,  says 
that  “more  than  four-fifths  of  the  early  landed  proprietors 
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of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor”  (which  towns  har¬ 
bored  most  of  the  Norwalkers  before  they  came  here)  “be¬ 
longed  to  families  which  had  arms  granted  to  them  in  Great 
Britain.”  But,  arms  or  no  arms,  they  were  filled  with  the 
right  spirit:  courage,  fortitude,  instinct  of  colonization.  Our 
forefathers  had  brawn  as  well  as  brains  and  they  needed 
both.  Norwalk  was  a  wilderness  when  they  appeared  on 
the  scene,  beautiful  no  doubt,  but  terrifying  just  the  same. 
The  trees  were  huge  and  closely  grown;  and  dense  under¬ 
brush,  rotting  logs,  swamps  and  bogs,  presented  difficulties 
that  only  the  most  courageous  could  face  and  overcome. 
The  first  settlers  were  fortunate  in  one  respect:  there  was 
a  shelter  here  upon  their  arrival.  Some  historians  maintain 
that  it  was  a  “long  black  house”  built  by  the  planters  who 
had  already  spent  several  months  here.  Others  say  there 
were  several  rude  log  cabins  here.  At  any  rate  there  was 
an  overhead  covering  of  some  sort  which  provided  sufficient 
shelter  until  the  colonists  could  provide  better. 

HOME  LOTS  GRANTED 

Just  when  the  original  grants  of  home  lots  to  the  first 
settlers  were  made  is  not  known.  At  first,  lands  were  owned 
in  common  by  the  settlers,  but  later,  divisions  and  allotments 
were  made.  The  early  land  records  are  generally  undated 
and  are  sandwiched  in  between  other  records  of  the  years 
from  1670  to  1690.  Over  some  of  the  land  records,  a 
hand  other  than  the  one  which  originally  wrote  the  record, 
has  inserted  the  date  of  1652.  Whether  or  not  that  was  the 
correct  date  of  the  recording  of  the  land  we  cannot  prove. 

The  original  idea  of  the  home  lot  was  to  foster  coopera¬ 
tion  and  coordination  in  the  little  colony.  It  was  decided 
to  allow  each  settler  four  acres  and  these  plots  were  assigned, 
according  to  age,  character,  rank  and  property.  Note  the 
following  rule : 

“That  in  dividing  of  lands  to  the  several  persons  in  each 
town,  regard  is  to  be  had  partly  to  the  number  of  persons 
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in  a  family,  to  the  more,  assigning  the  greater  allotment, 
to  the  fewer,  the  less,  and  partly  by  the  number  of  beasts  by 
which  a  man  is  fit  to  occupy  the  land  assigned  to  him  and 
subdue  it;  eminent  respect,  in  this  case,  may  be  given  to  men 
of  eminent  quality  and  descent,  in  assigning  unto  them  more 
large  and  honorable  accommodations,  in  regard  to  their 
greater  disbursements  to  public  charges.” 

The  four  leading  men  in  the  community,  Matthew  Mar¬ 
vin  Sen.,  Nathaniel  Eli,  or  Ely,  Thomas  Fitch  and  Richard 
Olmstead,  were  accordingly  placed  nearest  the  meeting 
house.  Richard  Olmstead,  whose  name  from  time  to  time 
has  been  found  spelled  Omstead,  Omsted,  Olmsted  and  Olm- 
stedd,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  community. 
It  was  he  who  was  named  surveyor  and  who  laid  out  the 
original  home  lots  in  East  Norwalk.  One  of  his  descend¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  Arthur  Russell,  of  83  East  Ave.,  still  makes  her 
home  here  in  Norwalk.  There  are  many  other  descendants 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  An  Olmstead  As¬ 
sociation,  which  meets  annually  at  an  appointed  place,  has 
been  formed  and  once  a  year  members  of  the  family  gather 
from  all  four  corners  of  the  United  States  to  renew  acquain¬ 
tanceships.  Mrs.  Louise  Coolidge,  15  Arch  st.,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Pierson,  85  East  ave.,  are  both  members  of  the 
association.  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Mrs.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  Le- 
Grand  Betts,  83  East  ave.,  are  all  descendants  of  the  original 
Olmstead  family  which  came  to  America  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  brothers. 

In  laying  out  the  home  lots,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford 
was  placed  near  the  center  of  the  tiny  village  out  of  respect 

for  his  office  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  so  he  would 

% 

be  near  the  meeting  house  in  the  middle  of  the  community. 
H  e  was  allowed  a  right  of  $300  in  the  “commonage.”  It 
should  here  be  explained  that  the  commonage,  commanage, 
ancient  common,  common  or  common  land,  was  really  town 
property.  The  early  maps  of  Norwalk  show  an  “ancient 
common”  at  Fort  Point.  The  common  planting  field  was 
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near  Gregory  Point.  For  a  time  both  Indians  and  whites 
shared  its  use. 

Very  early,  the  wise  city  fathers  took  steps  to  prevent  any 
of  ye  good  townspeople  from  giving  a  “long  journey”  as  an 
excuse  for  not  attending  church.  They  so  arranged  the  first 
Norwalk  home  lots,  that  everyone  lived  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  meeting  house.  One  other  reason,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  age,  character,  rank,  property  and  church 
attendance,  figured  in  the  arrangement  of  Norwalk’s  first 
home  lots,  i.  e.,  the  convenience  of  “watch  and  ward.”  In 
order  to  guard  against  sudden  attack  by  the  Indians,  houses 
must  be  placed  near  together  so  that  the  men  might  assemble 
speedily  in  case  of  emergency. 

Concerning  the  placing  of  the  homes  near  the  church, 
there  is  an  old  New  England  law  to  the  effect  that:  “Where¬ 
soever  the  lands  of  any  man’s  inheritance  shall  fall,  yet  no 
man  shall  set  his  dwelling  house  above  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  or  a  mile  at  furthest,  from  the  meeting  of  congrega¬ 
tion,  where  the  church  doth  usually  assemble  for  the  worship 
of  God.” 

So  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  home  lots  be  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  large  enough,  but  not  so  large  that  by  reason  of 
their  very  length  and  breadth  the  villagers  would  be  pushed 
outside  that  one  mile  radius  and  incidentally  outside  the  law. 
Richard  Olmstead  was  the  surveyor. 

TOWN  ARRANGEMENT 

The  main  road  through  the  settlement  was  plotted  out 
and  named  “Towne  Street”  and  it  included  that  part  of  East 
ave.,  which  extends  from  the  ancient  burial  ground,  now 
known  as  the  East  Norwalk  cemetery,  up  to  the  top  of  “Earl 
Hill,”  halfway  up  East  ave.  The  road  was  about  four  rods 
wide,  just  a  pack  horse  way.  The  south  end  of  it  was 
comparatively  straight  and  level,  although  the  upper  part 
was  exceedingly  rough,  rather  as  though  the  settlers,  becom- 
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ing  weary  with  their  task,  did  not  take  the  same  pains  at  the 
end,  as  they  did  at  the  beginning. 

The  plots  were  numbered  up  from  the  old  cemetery  or 
burial  place,  according  to  Selleck.  “From  this  point  (the 
cemetery)  the  ‘land  allotments’  were  numbered  and  from 
the  same  point,  two  ‘ways’  parted,  the  one  to  the  Pasture 
and  the  Neck,  and  the  other  to  the  Ballast  at  the  harbor  end 
of  the  cove,  west  of  the  water-side  home  of  John  Gregory, 
Sr.  The  pasture  and  the  planting  soil  were  reached  from 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  burial  slope,”  (see  map) 
“through  a  gate  which  was  erected  not  far  below  the  small 
bridge,  now  standing  just  under  the  burial  ground  hill.  This 
was  the  settlement’s  private  gate.  The  ‘gate  lot’  was  the 
same  as  stands  today  on  the  road  to  Gregory’s  Point  (n. 
e.  corner)  directly  opposite  Josiah  Raymond’s  Place.” 

Beyond  the  “gate  lot”  a  path  led  “To  Fields,  Canfield  and 
Half  Mile  Islands;”  a  second,  to  Half  Mile  Island;  and  a 
third  “To  Spruce  Swamp  and  Calf  Pasture.”  The  settlers 
kept  all  their  young  stock,  the  calves  especially,  out  at  Calf 
Pasture  or  else  “scowed”  them  across  to  Calf  Pasture  Is¬ 
land.  Thus  originated  the  name  of  our  well  known  bathing 
beach  and  island.  Through  ye  “ancient  gate”  the  pastures 
and  the  planting  fields  were  reached.  Just  above  the  gate 
was  Beacham’s  bridge  and  close  by,  the  lane  and  house  of 
Beacham,  who  was  one  of  the  first  gate  keepers. 

The  road  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town  was  labelled  “To 
the  Ballast.”  The  ballast,  it  is  thought,  took  its  name  from 
that  spot  on  the  coast  where  many  stones  were  found  sunken. 
Here  the  vessels  in  early  times  stopped  to  take  on  ballast. 
The  Towne  st.,  now  East  ave.,  was  not  the  oldest  highway 
in  Norwalk.  The  first  was  the  route  from  Stamford  to  Fair- 
field,  which  cut  right  across  the  little  settlement.  This  was 
alternately  called  the  “Stamford  Path,”  “Fairfield  Path,” 
or  “Stamford  and  Fairfield  Path.”  It  came  over  Flaxhill 
road,  up  Fort  Point  st.,  crossed  Towne  street,  turned  up 
what  is  now  Fitch  st.,  thence  to  Strawberry  hill,  from  which 
place  it  took  an  easterly  direction.  This  ancient  trail,  in 
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existence  when  the  settlers  arrived  here,  both  Stamford  and 
Fairfield  having  been  founded  before  Norwalk,  was  marked 
by  heaps  of  stones  and  barked  trees.  One  other  path  was 
already  well  worn  when  the  Norwalkers  arrived.  That  was 
“Ponasses  path”  leading  to  what  is  now  New  Canaan  and 
called  by  us,  Ponus  avenue. 

The  little  settlement’s  first  meeting  house  was  placed  on  a 
choice  corner  lot,  Towne  St.  and  Stamford  Path,  or  speaking 
in  modern  language,  East  Ave.  and  Fort  Point  St.  Nearby, 
ground  for  drilling  was  marked  off.  Across  the  street,  on 
the  opposite  corner  of  East  ave.  and  Fort  Point  street, 
the  Rev.  Hanford  was  placed.  His  position  demanded,  of 
course,  that  he  be  put  as  close  as  possible  to  the  church. 
All  the  rich  and  prominent  men  in  the  community  were 
placed  close  to  the  meeting  house  as  a  notation  of  honor. 
They  were  not  called  upon  to  walk  so  far  to  church  as  were 
those  people  less  fortunately  stationed  in  life.  All  church 
services  were  held  in  the  meeting  house,  or  rather,  all  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  church.  The  same  condition  prevailed 
for  the  first  half  century  in  Norwalk.  There  was  no  town 
clerk’s  office.  A  room  in  the  home  of  Thomas  Fitch  served 
that  purpose. 

According  to  the  map,  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Strawberry 
hill,  which  branched  off  the  Stamford-Fairfield  path,  led  to 
Stoney  Hill  and  to  Saugatuck  Playne,  a  choice  strip  of  arable 
land.  Farther  on  was  Duck  Pond,  Stephen’s  Island  and 
Great  Marsh.  The  map  shows  also,  in  its  lower  left  hand 
corner,  where  the  ancient  Indian  fort  was  situated;  and  in 
its  upper  right,  the  site  of  the  second  meeting  house,  1660. 
Almost  directly  across  Towne  st.,  from  the  first  meeting 
house,  on  the  corner  of  Fitch  st.,  and  East  ave.,  was  the 
spot  where  the  first  settlers  made  their  last  stop.  This  spot 
has  been  marked  by  the  D.  A.  R.  founders’  stone,  as  pre¬ 
viously  explained. 
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Chapter  V 

Norwalk  Discouraging  Wilderness — Game  and  Fish  Here 
— Log  and  Frame  Dwellings — Dress  and  Character  of 
Settlers — First  Town  Records — Ludlow  Sells  Norwalk 
Holdings  to  Residents  and  Quits  Country . 

The  most  primitive  of  problems  confronted  our  Norwalk 
ancestors,  when  they  first  arrived  here,  problems,  all  of  which 
centered  around  the  very  serious  business  of  just  plain  liv¬ 
ing;  where  to  sleep,  how  to  get  food,  how  to  obtain  clothing, 
how  to  keep  warm  and  comfortable.  If  we  go  back  a  few 
hundred  years  and  take  a  look  at  these  forefathers  we  will 
find  out  what  they  discovered  here,  what  they  ate,  what  they 
lived  in,  what  they  wore,  what  sort  of  characters  and  disposi¬ 
tions  they  had,  and  finally,  just  how  they  managed  to  solve 
their  many  and  complex  problems. 

Norwalk  may  have  been  a  wilderness  in  the  early  1650’s, 
but  it  was  a  fertile  wilderness.  Plenty  of  wild  game  was 
found  here  :  moose,  deer,  bears,  wild  turkeys  more  swift  than 
Indians  and  of.  incredible  size,  and  nearly  as  numerous  as 
the  fallen  logs  under  which  they  hatched  their  young;  shy, 
fat  geese,  partridges,  quail,  ducks,  cranes,  coons,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  pigeons  so  plentiful  that  they  darkened  the  sky 
when  they  rose  from  the  ground  according  to  one  of  the 
early  writings;  dozens  of  species  of  ducks,  and  fox,  mink, 
muskrats,  wolves,  otters  and  beavers.  A  number  of  fur 
bearing  animals  will  be  seen  in  this  list  and  from  their  backs 
the  settlers  shortly  replaced  their  worn  out  English  clothing. 
In  the  sea,  the  men  found  eels,  bluefish,  smelt,  bass,  white 
fish  so  plentiful  they  could  be  used  for  fertilizers,  sturgeons, 
porpoises  and  whales.  Oysters,  clams,  lobsters  and  other 
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shellfish  were  here  in  profusion.  The  varieties  of  trees  in¬ 
cluded  chestnut,  oak,  many  kinds  of  pine;  walnut,  cedar,  wild 
cherry,  giant  maple,  beech,  birch,  white  and  red  ash,  butter¬ 
nut,  buttonball,  poplar,  hemlock,  spruce,  elms  and  sassafras. 

FIRST  HOMES 

From  the  great  oaks,  the  early  Norwalkers  built  their  first 
homes,  partly  because  this  kind  of  tree  was  strong  and  sturdy, 
partly  because  it  was  there  in  great  plenty,  and  partly  because 
it  was  a  wood  with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  Great 
logs  cut  from  the  green  trees  were  laid  one  above  the  other 
and  the  cracks  filled  with  a  clay  or  ground  oyster  shell  mix¬ 
ture.  Some  of  the  first  houses  boasted  log  roofs  also,  while 
it  is  thought  that  many  of  them  had  thatched  tops.  All  were 
one  story  high,  built  close  to  the  ground.  Inside  was  an 
earthen  floor  or  perhaps  one  of  split  logs,  as  smooth  as  ax 
could  hew.  Tiny  windows  paned  with  linseed  oil  greased 
paper  allowed  a  dull  light  to  seep  into  the  one  room  of  the 
house.  A  great  heavy  door  with  oak  bar  behind,  kept  out  all 
unwelcome  customers  and  heavy  storms  alike.  It  is  believed 
that  the  very  first  log  houses  were  quickly  followed  by  oak 
framed  dwellings,  one,  one  and  a  half  or  even  two  stories 
high,  with  a  protective  covering  of  split  oak  clapboards  to 
take  the  place  of  the  clay  or  the  “cob”.  This  last  soft  mixture 
might  be  all  right  for  England’s  gentle  rains  but  it  was  found 
impractical  for  the  strain  of  American  storms. 

The  second  Norwalk  dwellings  which  might  be  called  the 
first  “real”  homes,  for  the  log  cabins  preceding  them  were 
only  used  as  temporary  shelters,  again  showed  the  English 
influence.  They  were  low,  in  spite  of  their  usual  story  and 
a  half,  built  close  to  the  ground  and  they  boasted  chimney 
stacks  either  in  the  middle  of  the  house  or  at  the  one  end, 
of  unusual  size  in  relation  to  the  general  plan.  Roofs  were 
slanting  and  of  common  rafters  with  horizontal  boarding; 
first  glass  windows  were  of  the  casement  type,  or  else  set  in, 
diamond  shape;  doors  were  of  batten  style  or  else  they  were 
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made  of  two  thicknesses  of  boards  nailed  together  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  hearths  were  laid  and  faced  with  clay 
and  stone. 

Inside,  these  early  homes,  though  not  luxurious,  were 
cozy  and  comfortable  except  in  dead  winter.  Then  they  were 
like  arctic  ice  igloos.  A  peep  inside  one  of  the  homes  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  how  these  pioneers  lived.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  main  room  was  a  great  stone  chimney,  boasting  a  high 
mantel  topped  by  the  family  heirloom  candlesticks.  Often 
there  were  silver  candlesticks,  but  no  candles,  for  tallow  was 
scarce  and  hard  to  get.  It  is  thought  that  for  illuminating 
purposes  the  early  colonists  used  pine  knots  or  fish  oil.  Above 
the  mantle  swayed  a  crude  “payre  of  scales.”  To  the  side 
of  the  hearth  stood  the  necessary  shovel,  poker  and  bellows, 
and  on  the  crane  on  the  hearth  hung  a  great  copper  “kettel,” 
filled  with  bean  soup  or  hasty  corn  pudding. 

A  wainscot  settle,  one  of  the  stiff,  high  backed,  cut  out 
box  effects,  really  a  bench  with  back  convertible  into  a  table 
top,  usually  stood  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  with  the  wood- 
box,  a  couple  of  “stooles”  or  rush  bottom  “chayer”  on  the 
other.  A  child’s  wooden  rocker  cradle,  several  rude  seats, 
rows  of  decorated  platters  on  shelves,  and  the  usual  great 
oak  chest  in  which  all  the  family  treasures  were  kept,  com¬ 
pleted  the  furnishings.  A  great  batten  door  provided  the 
only  entrance  and  exit  to  the  home.  Floors  were  wide- 
boarded  and  often  sanded.  Wood  or  curtain  partitions  di¬ 
vided  the  rooms. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  house,  the  chamber,  was  the 
“bedde”  with  flock  “beddinge”,  or  perhaps  a  mattress  of 
wool  or  turkey  feathers  or  even  cat  tails,  resting  on  ropes  or 
sacking  bottom;  and  a  “Phisick  chest  with  druggs  in.” 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NORWALKERS 

Simple  and  practical,  though  certainly  not  unlovely,  were 
the  furnishings  of  the  first  Norwalk  homes,  and  simple  and 
practical  with  a  certain  engaging  dignity,  were  the  costumes 
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of  the  first  Norwalkers.  The  Norwalk  women,  it  is  believed, 
wore  not  only  the  “sad  gray”  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  also  warm 
tones  of  brown,  purple,  “deere”  color  and  russet.  In  style 
the  skirt  of  the  gown  was  turned  under  and  looped  back, 
showing  the  petticoats  of  homespun  or  linsey  woolsey.  Over 
this  was  worn  a  large  white  apron.  The  kerchief,  which 
was  put  over  the  shoulders  upon  going  out,  may  have  been 
checked,  spotted  or  even  flowered.  The  hood,  a  part  of  the 
outdoor  costume  was  generally  of  dark  silk  or  camlet,  a 
mixture  of  silk,  wool  and  hair  or  it  may  have  been  also  of 
homespun.  Woolen  stockings  and  stout  shoes  with  wooden 
heels  completed  the  woman’s  costume. 

Cloth  or  leather  doublet  and  breeches,  stockings  or  hose 
of  dark  grey  or  green  wool,  fastened  to  the  knee  breeches 
by  points  of  black  gallon  or  ribbon,  a  long  white  collar  or 
“playne  band”,  turned  back  cuffs  of  Holland  linen,  and 
broad  brimmed  hat  of  black  felt,  featured  the  clothing  styles 
for  men  of  that  period.  Shoes  were  13  inches  long  with 
square  toes.  On  such  sturdy  bases  was  Norwalk  founded. 

Of  what  sort  of  young  man  does  the  average  girl  of  today 
think  when  she  dreams  of  her  ideal?  Someone  who  is  tall 
and  handsome,  generous,  kind,  goodhearted,  courageous, 
brave,  rich,  a  good  sport  and  a  good  dancer,  perhaps.  Of 
what  sort  of  young  man  did  the  average  girl  of  1650  dream? 
We  are  not  sure,  but  we  do  know  what  she  got,  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  isn’t  any  too  alluring.  Romance  and  the  softer,  gentler 
characteristics,  seemed  to  be  entirely  lacking  from  her  hus¬ 
band’s  makeup.  At  least,  they  were  omitted  by  those  who 
wrote  of  the  early  Norwalk  fathers.  Witness  some  of  the 
qualities  which  were  hung  about  the  sturdy  necks  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  were  called  stern,  unyielding,  frugal  but  fair; 
courageous,  sensible,  serviceable,  full  of  principle,  veracity 
and  purpose;  plain  mannered,  unflinching,  men  of  convic¬ 
tion;  constant,  impartial,  of  zealous  impulses. 

It  was  said  of  the  Norwalkers  that  they  had  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  obligation,  unswerving  faith  and  genuine  piety; 
an  appreciation  of  education  and  a  love  of  freedom.  One 
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writer  says  that  they  were  distinguished  by  their  “frugality, 
simplicity  and  religion.”  Another,  that  they  “hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness,”  had  the  land  hunger  also,  and 
were  willing  to  work  for  both  together  in  the  wilderness. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  the  women’s  characteristics. 
However,  they  must  have  been  strong  minded  for  they  not 
only  had  to  endure  all  the  hardships  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
endured,  but  they  had  to  endure  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as  well. 

Giving  the  Norwalk  fathers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  we 
will  say  that  they  were  not  quite  as  bad  as  might  at  first 
appear.  When  one  stops  to  consider  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  little  room  for  sentiment  in  the  harsh  life  with 
which  our  ancestors  battled.  Be  that  as  it  may,  courting 
and  quite  romantic  courting  existed  in  Norwalk,  even  as  in 
other  corners  of  the  earth.  What  is  more,  the  early  settlers 
here  even  flirted !  There  is  more  than  one  law  on  the  old 
books  advocating  fines  and  imprisonment  for  those  who  did 
“inveigle  the  affections”  of  some  maid  or  mistress;  more 
than  one  notice  in  early  records  of  irate  fathers  who  had 
youths  hailed  into  court  for  besieging  their  daughters  with 
-offers  of  marriage  without  first  obtaining  parental  consent! 

When  the  early  Norwalk  mother  was  not  busy  keeping 
house,  playing  nursemaid  or  tending  to  the  garden,  she  could 
always  get  another  meal  ready,  for  her  men  folk  were  con¬ 
tinual  and  hearty  eaters.  The  men  were  very  busy.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  building  the  homes,  finding  the  firewood,  hunting 
and  fishing  for  food  and  working  in  the  fields,  they  had  their 
town  meetings  to  manage. 

These  meetings  took  up  no  small  part  of  their  time;  in 
fact  they  were  often  five  hours  in  length.  Sometimes  they 
commenced  in  the  afternoon,  especially  during  the  winter 
when  the  weather  was  bad  and  little  work  could  be  done 
out  of  doors.  Besides,  in  the  winter,  it  was  more  economical 
to  hold  meetings  in  the  daylight,  because  the  short  cold  days 
demanded  so  much  of  the  precious  tallow  and  oil  for  lighting 
purposes.  One  would  have  thought  that  these  early  town 
meetings  were  of  - such  vast  importance  that  their  records 
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would  have  been  kept  intact  down  through  the  years.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  have  been  lost  and  of  those  which 
remain  with  us,  parts  have  long  since  been  effaced. 

FIRST  TOWN  RECORD 

The  first  of  the  town  records  of  Norwalk  saved  for  pos¬ 
terity,  concerned  itself  with  the  problem  of  swine  in  the 
planting  field  and  read  as  follows: 

“At  a  meetinge,  9th  of  May,  1653,  it  is  agreed  and  or¬ 
dered,  that  if  there  shall  be  found  any  swine  in  the . 


and  planting  field  without  youkes  on,  such . have  been 

agreed  upon  formally,  that  it  shall . lawful  for  any 


inhabitant  to  kill  any  of  such  aforesaid  swine  being  found 
in  the  above  said  woods,  after  the  date  hereof,  provided  the 
person  killing  any  such  swine  shall  immediately  endeavor  to 
informe  the  owners  of  such  swine,  that  they  may  take  them 
and  make  meate  of  them;  and  this  order  to  continue  untill 
the  companie  shall  repeale  it.” 

The  dots  stand  for  portions  of  the  records  long  since 
obliterated. 

There  are  no  records  of  other  town  meetings  during  the 
year  1653  until  December  18,  when  the  villagers  evidently 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  to  discuss  and  decide.  The  first 
item  on  the  calendar  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford’s  house. 
That  there  was  some  argument  and  disagreement  in  town 
meeting  over  the  size  of  the  house  to  be  built  in  the  early 
Norwalk  settlement  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  changed  from  26  by  16  feet  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  record,  to  31  by  18,  at  the  close.  Perhaps  the  nat¬ 
urally  big  hearts  of  the  settlers  got  the  better  of  their  neces¬ 
sary  frugality. 

Rev.  Hanford  was  formally  ordained  in  Norwalk  in  1654, 
about  two  years  after  he  arrived  here,  though  it  is  presumed 
he  did  a  good  deal  of  preaching  before  his  ordination.  In 
addition,  he  taught  the  children  of  the  little  settlement.  There 
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was  no  regular  school  or  teacher  in  Norwalk  when  he  ar¬ 
rived,  in  fact,  no  mention  of  either  is  made  in  the  town  rec¬ 
ords,  until  27  years  after  the  colonists  came  here.  Since 
the  Rev.  Hanford  had  done  some  school  teaching  before 
coming  to  Connecticut,  he  was  probably  more  capable  than 
anyone  else  in  Norwalk  to  take  over  the  task  of  training 
the  young  minds.  Whether  or  not  he  labored  without  pay, 
for  the  good  of  humanity  for  the  first  four  years  after  his 
arrival  is  not  known.  The  first  mention  of  any  sort  of  salary 
is  contained  in  a  town  record  dated  1656,  at  which  time  it 
was  agreed  that: 

“Mr.  Hanford  shall  have  three  score  pounds  allowed  for 
the  yere  insuing,  by  them  for  his  rate,  and  he  is  to  be  paid  as 
followeth:  30  pounds  in  wheat,  and  pease,  and  barley,  at 
the  prices,  4  shillings  per  bushell  for  wheat  and  barley,  and 
for  pease,  3  shilling  per  bushell.  The  other  30  pounds  is  to 

be  payed,  8  pounds  in . and  the  other  22  pounds  is  to 

be  payed  in  beefe  and  pork  at  the  common  currint  prise  that 
it  brings,  when  it  is  dew.” 

In  the  second  town  meeting  record,  which  concerned  the 
new  home  of  the  Rev.  Hanford,  other  matters  were  taken 
up,  including  the  erection  of  a  cattle  pound,  the  felling  of 
the  town  timber,  and  the  burning  of  the  woods.  The  towns¬ 
men  were  to  decide  on  the  place  for  the  “good  and  sufficient 
pound  or  pinnefold  erected  and  sett  up  as  soon  as  the  season 
will  permitt,”  and  the  pound  was  to  be  30  feet  square,  six 
feet  high  with  six  rails  in  every  length,  the  said  rails  to  be 
1 1  feet  long  and  the  posts  about  10  inches  square.  Nathaniel 
and  Matthew  Camfield,  Nathaniel  Richards  and  Thomas 
Fitch  finally  agreed  to  do  the  work  for  the  sum  of  two 
pounds.  In  this  enclosure,  the  settlement’s  first  cattle  were 
kept. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1654,  Thomas  Fitch  and  Goodman 
Moore  were  chosen  as  “townsmen”  for  the  “insuen  yere.” 
Nathaniel  Ely  was  named  constable.  Now  the  position  of 
constable  was  a  very  important  one.  Of  him  it  was  said: 
“He  was  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the  embodiment  of  His 
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Majesty.  From  the  date  of  his  appearance,  the  town  be¬ 
came  a  valid  incorporation  subject  to  taxation  and  entitled  to 
representation.” 

At  each  session  of  the  General  Court,  and  once  every 
year,  in  some  public  meeting,  constables  were  required  to 
read  or  cause  to  be  read,  all  such  laws  as  were  then  in  force. 
Many  duties  had  the  constable,  duties  of  great  dignity  and 
consequence,  among  them  being  that  in  case  of  court  trials  he 
always  led  in  the  jury.  In  addition,  he  was  required  on  all 
public  occasions,  to  appear  before  the  court  with  his  long 
pole,  surmounted  with  the  British  emblems  of  royalty.  There 
is  no  record  of  brass  buttons  or  a  night  stick;  on  the  other 
hand,  much  pomp  attended  every  appearance  of  the  con¬ 
stable.  He  was  an  important  man  in  the  community.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  settlers  considered  long  and  carefully 
before  making  the  appointment.  And  they  made  good  choice 
in  Ely  for  he  was  a  man  of  experience,  having  been  a  con¬ 
stable  in  Hartford,  before  coming  to  Norwalk. 

LUDLOW  LEAVES  NORWALK 

It  was  about  this  time  in  the  little  town’s  history,  that 
Roger  Ludlow,  founder,  gave  up  all  his  Norwalk  holdings, 
took  unhappy  leave  of  Connecticut,  went  to  Virginia  and 
later  fled  the  country.  When  the  home  plots  here  were  first 
laid  out,  Ludlow  reserved  a  choice  lot  in  Norwalk  property 
for  his  sons,  which  it  is  thought  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Town  st.,  and  in  the  rear  of  what  are  now  the  Oscar  W. 
Raymond  and  the  Mary  G.  Rider  homesteads  on  East  ave. 
The  settlers  called  it  the  200  pound  lot,  as  that  was  its  sup¬ 
posed  value.  This  would  seem  a  very  high  rating  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Ludlow  sold  his  original  holdings  to  the 
planters  for  fifteen  pounds.  But,  the  latter  price  may  have 
been  merely  a  nominal  one. 

In  the  year  1654,  in  Fairfield  where  he  was  then  living, 
Ludlow,  headstrong  as  always,  took  up  arms  against  the 
Dutch.  There  was  a  reason.  For  some  time  there  had  been 
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rumors  of  trouble  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians.  The 
Fairfield  residents  appealed  to  the  General  Court  at  Hart¬ 
ford  for  aid,  which  was  promptly  refused.  This  refusal  may 
seem  very  unreasonable  on  the  face  of  it,  but  the  Court  at 
that  time  had  its  hands  full  with  one  Thomas  Baxter  and 
his  associates  who  were  traveling  about  the  country  inciting 
the  settlers  to  insurrection  against  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians. 
The  General  Court  wished  no  more  warfare,  so  it  took  the 
attitude  of  shutting  its  eyes  to  Fairfield’s  trouble,  rather 
than  give  permission  for  the  arming  of  soldiers,  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  antagonism  of  the  Dutch. 

Of  course,  Ludlow  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  band  of 
insurgents  but  he  did  have  something  to  do  with  the  events 
which  followed.  There  suddenly  appeared  off  the  shores  of 
Fairfield  one  afternoon,  an  armed  vessel  from  the  “Man- 
hadoes.”  It  contained  about  ioo  Dutchmen. 

Now  Ludlow  who  had  been  made  commander  in  chief 
of  the  militia  by  the  freemen  in  Fairfield,  immediately 
headed  his  troops  and  made  preparations  to  protect  the 
town.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  fact  that  the  free¬ 
men  named  Ludlow  commander;  they  had  the  right  to  name 
their  own  officers.  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  fact  that 
Ludlow  prepared  to  defend  his  town;  that  was  his  business. 
But  his  warlike  attitude  antagonized  the  General  Court  and 
he  was  reprimanded,  not  very  severely,  but  enough  to  hurt 
his  feelings.  This  was  the  second  time  that  the  General 
Court  had  seen  fit  to  criticize  Ludlow’s  actions,  for  it  will 
be  remembered  that  he  had  been  quite  severely  reprimanded 
a  few  years  before,  for  founding  a  settlement  at  Fairfield, 
when  he  was  ordered  to  form  one  in  what  is  now  Bridgeport. 

Ludlow  keenly  felt  his  humiliation.  He  also  was  plainly 
disgusted  over  the  attitude  of  the  General  Court  in  the  Fair- 
field  trouble.  To  add  to  his  distress  of  mind,  he  was  at  that 
time  being  sued  by  one  Thomas  Staples  of  Fairfield,  for  call¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Staples  a  witch  and  averring  that  she  lied.  It  is  felt 
now,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  censuring  of  Lud¬ 
low.  However,  the  great  lawyer  was  unhappy.  With  two 
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reprimands  from  the  General  Court,  and  a  slander  suit 
hanging  over  his  head,  he  felt  that  he  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  colony,  that  he  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
his  popularity  and  was  losing  prestige.  In  other  words,  he 
was  “done  for”  in  Connecticut.  So  he  decided  to  quit  the 
place  before  permanent  disgrace  blackened  his  name  and  his 
sons’  names. 

Before  going,  however,  on  April  13,  1654,  Ludlow  as¬ 
signed  to  the  inhabitants  here,  all  his  holdings  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  as  follows : 

“Memorandum.  That  the  sayed  Roger  Ludlowe,  doth  by 
these  pressentes,  assigne  and  sett  over  unto  Nathaniell  Eli 
and  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  of’Norwalke,  all  my  title,  in¬ 
terest,  claims  and  demands  whatsoever,  to  the  plantation  of 
Norwalke  and  every  part  thereof,  and  doe  acknowledge  my 
selfe  satisfied  for  the  same,  Witness  my  hand  the  day  and 
year  above.” 

.  Rd.  Ludlowe. 

His  last  act  before  quitting  the  colony,  was  to  leave  the 
affidavits,  prepared  by  friends,  concerning  his  slander  suit, 
in  the  hands  of  Attorney  Alexander  Bryan  of  Milford.  It 
was  not  until  a  good  deal  later  that  the  suit  reached  court  in 
New  Haven,  at  which  time,  Ludlow,  who  had  left  the 
colony  a  month  previous,  was  fined  several  pounds. 

From  Fairfield,  Ludlow  went  to  Milford  where  he  char¬ 
tered  a  ship  from  Captain  John  Manning,  to  take  him,  his 
family  and  his  effects  to  Virginia.  More  trouble  followed. 
Just  as  the  ship  was  about  to  set  sail  it  was  seized  and  Man¬ 
ning  held  for  previous  illegal  trading.  Ludlow  exasperated, 
finally  arranged  through  his  lawyer  in  Milford  to  leave  one 
hundred  pounds  as  security  that  Manning  would  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  authorities  in  England  by  October  22  of  the  same 
year  to  answer  charges. 

A  second  time  the  ship  was  about  to  sail  when  the  men 
mutinied,  Manning  was  arrested,  charged  with  inciting  his 
men  to  mutiny  and  Ludlow  was  once  more  without  a  ship. 
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April  2 6,  Ludlow  succeeded  in  getting  safely  aboard  a  ves¬ 
sel  in  New  Haven.  From  here  he  sailed  to  Virginia.  He 
resided  there  for  a  short  time  with  his  junior  brother  George. 
But,  dissatisfied,  unhappy,  he  could  not  stay  and  a  few  years 
later,  abruptly  left  America  for  the  old  country.  Ludlow 
went  to  England,  visited  his  ancestral  castle  in  Salop  County, 
and  then  took  boat  for  Ireland,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  again.  He  died  in  Wales. 

LUDLOW  A  BENEFACTOR 

Ludlow  has  many  times  been  accused  of  being  selfish,  am¬ 
bitious,  headstrong  and  conceited.  He  may  have  been  all  of 
these;  he  probably  was.  But  in  addition  he  was  generous, 
kind-hearted,  a  great  worker,  brave  and  courageous,  saga¬ 
cious,  fair-minded,  very  intelligent  and  extremely  capable. 
Where  the  Norwalk  settlers  were  concerned,  he  certainly 
showed  no  greediness,  giving  far  more  than  he  ever  received; 
acting  always  the  part  of  counselor,  adviser  and  gentle  direc¬ 
tor,  and  imposing  upon  them  only  such  laws  as  were  best 
for  their  welfare. 

Ludlow  was  the  first  lawyer  who  ever  came  to  the  colonies 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  who  lived  in  early 
America.  Besides  being  the  founder  of  Norwalk,  which 
title  is  sometimes  disputed,  but  to  which  none  had  better 
right,  considering  he  was  designer,  beginner  and  originator 
of  the  settlement,  he  was  also  the  framer  of  the  first  consti¬ 
tution  of  Connecticut.  In  the  year  1639  drew  up  “Lud¬ 
low’s  Code”  or  “Fundamental  Orders”  for  the.  government 
of  the  colony.  This  continued  in  force  with  hardly  an  alter¬ 
ation  for  180  years  and  historians  are  unanimous  in  calling 
it  “the  first  written  constitution  known  to  history  which  cre¬ 
ated  a  government,”  and  which  made  Connecticut  absolutely 
a  state. 

It  was  said  that  “it  embodied  all  the  essential  features  of 
subsequent  states  and  gave  to  Connecticut  a  pre-eminent  place 
in  Constitutional  history.”  It  was  in  the  mind  of  Rev. 
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Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  that  the  idea  first  germinated, 
but  it  was  in  the  brilliant  legal  mind  of  Roger  Ludlow,  that 
the  idea  took  form  and  shape  and  it  was  the  latter  who  made 
it  the  masterly  piece  of  work  which  it  turned  out  to  be. 

Connecticut  forced  Ludlow’s  banishment,  Ludlow  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  struggling  colony.  Until  time  with¬ 
out  end,  the  country  should  remain  indebted  to  this  intrepid 
pioneer,  for  his  20  years  of  service. 

In  memory  of  the  founder  and  his  descendants,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  James  caused  to  be  erected  in  Dec.  19,  1895,  the 
Ludlow  stone  in  East  Norwalk  on  a  parcel  of  ground,  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Josiah  R.  and  William  E.  Marvin  at 
the  junction  of  Gregory  Boulevard,  Fifth  street  and  Marvin 
street. 

This  handsome  monument  of  Quincy  granite  bears  the 
following  words : 

“This  stone,  erected  December,  1895,  commemorates  the 
purchase  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  made  Feb.  26, 
1640,  by  Roger  Ludlow,  deputy  governor  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  framer  of  its  first  code  of  laws  and  founder  of 
Norwalk,  of  all  the  lands,  meadows,  pasturings,  trees,  what¬ 
soever  there  is  and  grounds  between  two  rivers,  the  one 
called  Norwalk  and  the  other  Soaketuck,  to  the  middle  of 
sayed  rivers,  from  the  sea,  a  day’s  walk  into  the  country.” 
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Chapter  VI 

Drains  Made  Through  Lots — Corn  Mill  Built — Indians 
Looked  After — Cockenoe  the  Convert — First  Meeting 
House  Erected — Used  for  Town  and  Church  Purposes — 
Father  of  All  Barnums  in  Country  Lived  Here. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  1654  to  1664,  many  things 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Norwalk  settlers.  Drains  were 
made  through  all  the  lots,  a  corn  mill  which  had  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  was  discarded  and  a  second  built,  provisions 
were  made  for  minding  the  town  herd,  ladders  were  erected 
against  all  chimneys,  two  townsmen  were  appointed  to  look 
after  the  Indians,  and  the  first  meeting  house  was  built. 

The  corn  mill  in  question,  which  had  been  erected  almost 
immediately,  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  was  ordered 
in  1654  to  be  discontinued  and  “Leeiftenant  Swaine,”  who 
had  been  running  it,  was  reimbursed  for  his  trouble.  For  the 
next  three  years  all  corn  was  taken  to  the  Stamford  grist 
mill,  or  else  pounded  by  hand  at  home.  Then  in  1657  Jona¬ 
than  Marsh  “does  ingage  to  build  a  corne  mill.”  He  later 
sold  it  to  Nathaniel  Richards.  This  mill  answered  for  a 
while,  at  least  until  July  24,  1665  when  “Henry  Whitney 
hath  agreed  and  ingaged  with  the  Towne,  to  make,  build, 
and  erect  a  good  and  sufficient  ground  corne  mill,  and  that 
at  the  mouth  of  Norwake  River  by  the  falles.”  Selleck  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  moving  of  the  corn  mill  from  East  Nor¬ 
walk  waters,  where  the  first  and  second  were  built,  up  to 
Norwalk  waters,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  moving 
of  the  center  of  activity  from  East  Norwalk  to  Norwalk. 
He  believed  that  the  mill  was  a  sort  of  magnet,  i.  e.,  the 
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millwright  drew  the  wheelwright,  the  carpenter,  the  black¬ 
smith  and  of  course  their  families  and  shops  and  apprentices. 

As  to  the  erection  of  ladders,  mentioned  above,  the  house¬ 
holders  were  ordered  in  meeting  of  January,  1655,  to  “sett 
up  a  good  and  sufficient  ladder  reaching  up  to  the  chimney 
above  the  house.”  Chimneys  in  those  days  were  of  stupen¬ 
dous  size  and  would  often  burn  logs  five  feet  in  length,  which 
furnished  both  heat  and  light  for  the  family.  Naturally,  in 
midwinter,  fires  were  fierce  and  roaring  and  frequently  dan¬ 
gerous.  Ladders  were  ordered  by  the  town  fathers  so  that 
the  roof  might  quickly  be  reached  in  case  of  sparks  or  cinders 
falling  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Sometimes  the  ladder  was  a 
fallen  tree  spiked  for  footholds.  In  addition  to  providing 
quick  access  to  the  roof  in  case  of  fire,  these  ladders  were 
used  by  the  “chimney  viewers.”  The  latter  were  patrolmen 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the  great  flues  were  kept 
clean  of  soot  and  free  of  any  debris  which  might  start  a 
conflagration. 

CARE  OF  INDIANS 

The  two  townsmen  who  were  appointed  to  look  after  the 
Indians  and  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  were  Leeif- 
tenant  Olmsted  and  Thomas  Fitch.  They  were  to  see  not 
only  that  the  Indians  were  kept  in  their  place  but  also  that 
the  latter  were  accorded  their  just  rights  and  that  the  whites 
took  no  advantage  of  them. 

There  were  not  many  Indians  in  Norwalk  at  the  time. 
Their  leaders  were : 

Ponus,  sachem  of  Rippowams  of  Stamford  and  sagamore 
of  Toquams,  prior  to  1650.  He  lived  in  west  New  Canaan. 
Ponasses  Path  led  from  his  wigwam  to  this  town. 

Catonah,  a  sagamore,  also  sachem  of  the  Ramapo  Indians 
of  the  province  of  New  York.  He  too,  really  lived  outside 
of  Norwalk  though  he  figured  in  Norwalk  history  as  did 
Ponus. 

Piamikin,  sagamore  of  Rooton  (Five  Mile  River). 
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Naramake,  sachem  of  Pampaskeshanke  (Belden’s  or  Wil¬ 
son’s  Point). 

Mamachimons,  one  of  the  last  Indian  chiefs  here.  He 
assisted  the  settlers  in  establishing  ancient  bounds.  Mama¬ 
chimons  Island  was  named  for  him. 

Mahachemo,  a  sachem  and  hunter.  He  lived  on  the  west 
bank  of  Saugatuck  River. 

Runckingheage,  ruler  of  Rooton.  His  realm  overlooked 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Winnipauke,  a  sachem  and  owner  of  one  of  Norwalk’s 
Islands.  He  lived  on  the  Winnipauk  Ridge  and  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  Rev.  Hanford’s,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 
island  property  in  1690. 

Tomakergo,  Tokaneke  and  Prosewamenos,  signers  with 
Mahachemo  of  Ludlow’s  1640  deed. 

Aashowshack,  Chachoamer,  Annanupp  and  Anthitunn, 
mentioned  in  the  Patrick-Goodyear  “confirmation”  deed,  but 
with  no  certain  Norwalk  status. 

Compow,  belonging  to  territory  east  of  Saugatuck. 

Registered  in  1667  also  were:  Annanup,  Benhowonon, 
Cockenoe,  Concuskenow,  Cownefius,  James,  Jonas,  Jovus, 
Joseph,  Laxett,  Magise,  Maqushetowes,  Matumpun,  Mex- 
ander,  Noxanowe,  Pampaskeshanke,  Pemanante,  Pobheag, 
Pokesake,  Poovawaugh,  Popperg,  Poronhum,  Poxanowe, 
Prodax,  Pumpowin,  Runckemunutt,  Sassakun,  Shoakecum, 
Soanamatum,  Sowasan,  Sukering,  Suwaxun,  Tomatootuman, 
Towneton,  Wampasum,  Wawnton,  Womasunne,  Wonun- 
mon. 

The  Indians,  with  their  “-trappes,  dogges  and  arrowes” 
were  not  very  harmful.  They  were  given  certain  land  in 
the  planting  field,  and  as  long  as  they  tended  to  their  beans 
and  corn  and  kept  inside  their  own  fences  everything  went 
smoothly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  often  stood  the  settlers 
in  good  stead,  especially  in  the  defining  of  the  boundaries 
on  all  sides  of  Norwalk,  when  disputes  arose  with  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns. 

Of  one  redskin  in  particular  may  Norwalk  be  especially 
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proud  and  that  is  Cockenoe.  He  it  was,  a  converted  Indian, 
who  taught  John  Elliot,  the  great  Indian  apostle,  the  red- 
man’s  tongue.  With  his  help  Elliot  translated  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  and  large  portions  of  the  Bible  into  their  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  Cockenoe,  William  Wallace  Tooker,  author, 
says : 

“For  the  part  he  took  in  the  rise  and  development  of  our 
settlement,  a  life  work  unparalleled  by  that  of  any  other 
Long  Island  or  New  England  Indian,  he  deserves  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  upon  the  page  of  honor.  A  scarred  and  battered  frag¬ 
ment  from  Nature’s  world,  a  glacial  boulder,  typical  of  the 
past,  should  be  his  monument,  on  one  side  a  sculptured  en¬ 
tablature  inscribed: 

“  ‘To  the  memory  of  a  captive  in  the  Pequot  War,  the 
first  Indian  teacher  of  John  Elliot,  a  firm  friend  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists,  Cockenoe-de-Long-Island.’  ” 

FIRST  MEETING  HOUSE 

The  first  mention  of  a  meeting  house  in  the  town  records 
occurred  May  22,  1655,  when  the  townsmen  were  instructed 
“to  procuer  nayles,  with  all  speed,  for  the  meeting  house, 
and  at  as  reasonable  rate  as  they  can, — Towne’s  account.” 
Proof  that  our  Norwalk  forefathers  did  not  live  in  any  “fast 
modern  age”  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  until  nearly 
four  years  later  in  1659,  was  the  meeting  house  mentioned 
again.  What  happened  to  the  “nayles”  in  the  meantime,  we 
have  no  idea.  January  3,  1659,  it  was  finally  decided  to 
build  the  house. 

This  first  meeting  house  was  a  very  rude  structure.  It  was 
evidently  of  logs,  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  and  not  even 
shell  plastered  inside.  There  was  probably  but  one  window, 
judging  from  the  record  of  1660  wherein  the  townspeople 
decided  to  “claboard  the  meetinghouse  with  inside  so  hy  as 
the  window.”  That  one  light  aperture  was  placed  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  from  the  habitations  of  the  Indians,  to  guard 
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against  the  encouragement  of  any  stray  arrows  through  the 
window. 

In  the  beginning,  the  structure  was  used  for  both  town 
gatherings  and  for  religious  sessions.  There  was  no  church 
bell,  but  in  1665  Walter  Haite  was  engaged  to  beat  the  drum 
for  meetings,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  ten  shillings.  The 
drummer  who  followed  Walter  Haite,  Robert  Stewart,  son 
of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  town,  was  given  the  “drumb” 
for  his  services.  Thomas  Benedict  was  to  have  20  shillings 
for  keeping  the  meeting  house  “swept  for  the  yeere  ensuing.” 

Inside,  were  bare  benches  without  backs.  The  men  sat  on 
one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the  children  re¬ 
mained  in  the  rear.  There  was  no  heat  in  the  church,  even 
when  the  temperature  was  below  zero,  and  church  sessions 
were  usually  from  three  to  five  hours  in  length.  Since  the 
settlers  had  neither  newspapers,  books,  nor  lecturers,  they 
must  needs  get  their  education  in  the  church. 

Coming  marriages  were  announced  by  the  pastor  in  the 
church  or  meeting  house  one  or  two  Sundays  before  the 
event  was  scheduled.  The  interested  parties  stayed  away,  but 
others  felt  it  proper  not  only  to  be  present  but  to  stand  for 
the  announcements.  After  our  Norwalk  minister  had  read 
the  intentions  at  the  close  of  the  service  he  very  carefully 
went  outside  and  pasted  said  intentions  on  the  church  door, 
that  all  might  see.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  it  was 
the  clergyman’s  duty  to  read  the  intentions  of  marriage  and 
proclaim  same  to  the  world,  he  was  not  asked  to  officiate  at 
the  wedding,  at  least  in  the  early  days.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  that  the  pastor  married  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  flock.  The  town  clerk  usually  officiated  and  we 
presume  that  Norwalk  followed  this  custom. 

Sermons,  three  and  four  hours  in  length,  both  morning 
and  afternoon  were  the  rule  in  the  early  Norwalk  church. 
When  one  stops  to  think  that  children  were  required  to  at¬ 
tend  all  services,  unless  prevented  from  doing  so  by  serious 
illness,  and  were  scarcely  allowed  to  move  during  the  lengthy 
discourses,  it  is  no  wonder  that  from  time  to  time  the  church 
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wardens  complained  of  trouble  with  “ye  restless  boys  and 
girls.”  To  such  an  extent  were  the  youngsters  mischievous 
that  it  was  found  necessary  on  several  occasions  to  take  up 
the  subject  in  town  meetings  with  resultant  rules. 

In  1668,  Thomas  Lupton  was  chosen  “to  look  after  the 
young  people  in  the  meting  house  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  to 
doe  his  best  indevor  to  kepe  them  from  playing  and  unsivill 
behaviour  in  time  of  publik  worship.”  In  1681,  Thomas 
Barnum  took  over  the  duties,  “to  oversee  and  to  keep  good 
Decorum  amongst  the  youth  in  times  of  exercise  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  and  other  Publique  meetings;  and  the  Towne  doe  im- 
power  him  if  he  see  any  disorderly,  for  to  keep  a  small  stick 
to  correct  such  with;  oneley  he  is  desired  to  doe  it  with  clem¬ 
ency;  and  if  any  are  incoridgable  in  such  disorder,  he  is  to 
present  them  either  to  their  parents  or  masters;  and  if  they 
do  not  reclaime  them,  then  to  present  such  to  authority.” 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  young  culprits  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  such  authority?  Under  Roger  Ludlow’s  code,  they 
might  be  put  into  the  house  of  correction,  subject  to  “hard 
labor  and  severe  punishment”;  or  if  sixteen  years  of  age, 
they  might  fall  under  the  death  penalty  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
In  such  firm  handed  manner  did  the  elders  treat  their  youth. 
They  treated  themselves  just  as  harshly  and  so  one  can 
hardly  wonder  that  they  drank  tobacco.  They  needed  some 
sort  of  stimulation  and  pleasure  to  compensate  them  for 
some  of  the  many  rigorous  laws  of  all  kinds  that  continu¬ 
ally  forced  them  along  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

Yet  they  couldn’t  even  drink  the  sort  of  tobacco  they 
desired,  for  an  early  law  decreed  that:  “It  is  ordered  that 
what  person  or  persons  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  after 
September,  1641,  drink  any  other  tobacco  but  such  as  is  or 
shall  be  planted  within  these  libertyes,  shall  forfeit  for  every 
pound  so  spent,  five  shillings,  except  they  have  license  from 
the  Court.” 

BARNUM  ANCESTOR  HERE 

Thomas  Barnum,  mentioned  a  few  paragraphs  back,  first 
appears  in  the  town  records  under  date  of  1681  when  he  was 
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ordered  to  “keep  good  decorum  among  the  youth,”  in  the 
church.  This  very  same  Barnum  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  Barnums  in  America,  including  the  re¬ 
nowned  Phineas  T.  Barnum  of  Bridgeport,  known  all  over 
the  world  for  his  circus. 

That  Barnum  came  of  excellent  family  is  the  belief  of  His¬ 
torian  Sellick  who  says  that  he  sprang  from  (son  or  grand¬ 
son  of)  Sir  Martin  and  Judith  (Calthorpe)  Barnham;  that 
his  mother  or  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Martin 
Calthorpe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  that  Sir  Francis  Barn- 
ham,  Knight  of  Hollingbourne  was  either  his  step-brother 
or  his  own  uncle  and  that  the  wife  of  Francis  Bacon,  (Lord 
Bacon),  Great  Lord  Chancellor  and  Viscount,  was,  if  not 
his  first,  at  least  his  second  cousin.  It  would  seem  that  his 
exact  generation  from  Sir  Barnham  must  have  been  second 
rather  than  first.  Had  he  been  the  son,  he  would  have  been 
72  years  old  when  appointed  disciplinarian  in  the  Norwalk 
church. 

Barnum  sr.,  came  to  this  section  in  1663.  He  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  at  the  time  and  Thomas,  the  second,  was  born  on 
July  9  of  the  same  year.  During  the  21  years  spent  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  ten  children  were  born  to  Thomas  Barnum,  Sr. ; 
Thomas  2nd,  Francis,  Richard,  John,  Ebenezer,  Hannah 
and  four  other  daughters. 

Why  did  Barnum  come  to  America  in  the  first  place  ?  That 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  He  was  not  very  prominent  in 
the  little  Norwalk  settlement,  at  least  in  town  affairs,  his  two 
chief  occupations  having  been  keeping  the  children  quiet  in 
church  and  capturing  wolves.  Although  Barnum  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  Norwalk,  in  his  home  at  the  foot 
of  Strawberry  hill,  he  also  kept  up  his  residence  in  Fairfield 
where  he  owned  some  land.  In  1684,  he  and  his  family 
removed  to  Danbury.  Barnum,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  settlement. 

The  following  will  perhaps  make  clear,  the  relation  of  the 
Norwalk  Barnum  to  the  famous  “P.  T.” : 

Generation  one,  Thomas  Barnum  Sr.,  of  Norwalk. 
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Generation  two,  Thomas  2nd,  married  to  Sarah  Beardsley. 
Generation  three,  Ephraim  ist,  and  Mehitable  Barnum. 
Generation  four,  Ephraim  2nd,  and  Keziah  Covill  Barnum 
Generation  five,  Joseph  Barnum  first,  born  Aug.  14,  1761. 
Joseph  Barnum,  first,  was  half  brother  of  Philo  Barnum, 
born  April  4,  1778,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Hon.  P.  T. 
Barnum  of  Bethel  and  Bridgeport,  born  July  5,  1810. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  that  Norwalk  blood  went  into  the 
founding  of  that  internationally  famous  circus. 
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Chapter  VII 

Norwalk  and  Fairfield  Squabble  Over  Strip  of  Land — Quar¬ 
rel  With  Stamford  over  Five  Mile  River  Territory — Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  York  War  for  Two  Hundred  Years 
Over  Land  on  Which  Norwalk  Stands. 

Three  distinct  boundary  disputes,  one  of  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  Norwalk  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  and 
to  hand  it  over  to  New  York  state  jurisdiction,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  settlers  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  17th 
century.  All  three  of  the  disputes,  the  Norwalk-Fairfield 
argument,  the  Norwalk-Stamford  squabble  and  the  Connec¬ 
ticut-New  York  trouble,  dragged  on  for  an  interminable 
number  of  years  until  at  times  it  seemed  that  Norwalk  would 
never  be  definitely  nor  permanently  defined. 

First  mention  of  the  Norwalk-Fairfield  dispute  occurs  in 
the  town  records  in  1664.  In  1670  the  matter  again  came 
before  the  house;  and  in  1687,  the  two  towns  were  still 
arguing,  coming  to  no  settlement  until  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  century.  The  Norwalk-Stamford  row  first  appears  in 
the  records  in  1666;  recurs  in  1668  and  again  figures  in  the 
town  records  in  1670.  As  for  the  fight  between  the  states 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  over  the  ownership  of  a  small 
strip  of  land  between  the  two,  that  battle  commenced  in 
1 650  and  was  not  ended  till  1879. 

DISPUTE  WITH  FAIRFIELD 

The  dispute  between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield  really  had 
its  beginning  in  1650  when  Fairfield  was  given  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  the  following  permission:  “doe  grant  unto  said 
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towne  of  Fairefield  said  parcell  of  land  to  Sagatuck  river 
provided  the  said  Sagatuck  doe  not  exceed  two  myles  from 
the  bounds  of  the  said  Fairefield.” 

This  new  grant  gave  Fairfield  jurisdiction  over  a  piece  of 
land  which  commenced  at  the  Sasqua  or  Mill  river  and  ex¬ 
tended  west  two  miles.  The  small  strip  of  land  between 
the  new  extension  of  Fairfield  property  and  the  alleged  east¬ 
ernmost  limits  of  Norwalk  property  was  then  claimed  by 
both  towns.  The  General  Court  took  a  hand  May  21,  1653, 
when  it  ordered  that  each  town  send  two  men  “to  viewe 
the  place  and  debate  betwixt  themselves.”  In  1664,  Thomas 
Fitch  was  voted  “to  be  assisting  in  the  business.”  In  1670, 
Lieutenant  Olmsted  and  John  Gregory,  sr.,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  peace  propagandists.  June  4,  1674,  Norwalk 
having  become  tired  of  waiting  for  any  definite  settlement, 
voted  allotments  on  the  east  side  of  Saugatuck  “to  the  utter¬ 
most  of  our  bounds  eastward.” 

1687  found  both  Norwalk  and  Fairfield  again  in  a 
deadlock  with  Norwalk  hotly  declaring  in  town  meeting  that 
“they  shall  not  comply  nor  agree  with  the  aforesayed  per¬ 
sons,  viz.,  Captain  Eells,  Captain  Beard,  Mr.  Judson,  as 
a  committee,  or  any  persons  in  the  measuring  of  any  mile 
or  running  any  dividend  lyne  upon  any  land  of  ours  lawfully 
purchased  by  us;  allso  doe  hereby  forewarne  any  person 
or  persons’  on  any  land  of  ours  soe  to  do  at  present.” 

However,  it  was  not  long  after  this  outburst  that  the 
trouble  was  peacefully  settled,  the  boundaries  definitely 
placed,  and  Norwalk  allowed  that  strip  of  land  which 
included  the  old  Indian  “Compoe”  domain.  Evidence  of 
the  futility  of  those  20  years  of  argument  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  when  Westport  was  first  organized  it  helped  itself 
to  portions  from  both  sides  of  Saugatuck  river. 

QUARREL  WITH  STAMFORD 

While  the  quarrel  with  Fairfield  was  in  progress,  a  dis¬ 
agreement  which  threatened  to  become  a  serious  breach, 
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took  place  with  Stamford,  over  the  Five  Mile  land  boun¬ 
daries.  An  Indian  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  trouble.  March 
24,  1645,  Piamikin,  a  sagamore,  exchanged  for  “divers  rea¬ 
sons  and  considerations,”  land  lying  west  of  Five  Mile  River 
and  deeded  same  to  Andrew  Wood  and  Richard  Law,  two 
prominent  Stamford  men. 

Six  years  later,  Piamikin  figured  in  a  conveyance  of  prop¬ 
erty  whereby  several  Norwalk  planters  were  given  quiet  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  portion  of  the  same  territory. 
Neither  Stamford  nor  Norwalk  knew  of  this  double  trade 
and  consequently  both  claimed  that  choice  piece  of  land 
west  of  Five  Mile  river  where  the  forests  were  good  and 
the  farming  land  was  excellent.  So  the  Norwalkers  went 
merrily  about  their  work,  crossing  the  stream,  cutting  the 
hay  and  felling  the  trees,  blithely  disregarding  the  protests 
of  the  Stamfordites. 

Backing  up  its  citizens,  Norwalk  voted  at  a  town  meeting 
under  date  of  August  26,  1666,  “that  such  men  of  our 
inhabitants  as  doe  goe  to  cutt  hay  on  the  other  side  of  five 
mile  river,  the  towne  will  stand  by  them  in  the  action  to  de¬ 
fend  them,  and  to  beare  an  equall  proportion  of  the  damage 
they  shall  sustaine  upon  that  account;  and  if  they  shall  be 
afronted  by  Stamford  men,  the  towne  will  take  as  speedy  a 
course  as  they  can  to  prosecute  them  by  law,  to  recover  their 
just  rights  touching  the  lands  in  controversy;  and  also  they 
have  chosen  and  deputed  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch  to  goe  with 
the  sayed  men  when  they  goe  to  cutt  or  fetch  away,  to  make 
answer  for  and  in  behalfe  of  the  towne  and  the  rest  to  be 
silent.” 

In  1668,  Norwalk,  becoming  weary  of  the  continual  argu¬ 
ing  voted  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Stamford  townspeople  to 
see  what  could  be  done  about  an  agreement.  In  1670,  in 
desperation,  Norwalk  dispatched  Mr.  Fitch,  Lieutenant 
Olmsted  and  Daniel  Kellogg  as  a  committee  to  go  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  “to  treat  with  the  inhabitants  their,  to  se  if  they  and 
we  can  come  to  a  loving  and  neighborly  issue  and  agree¬ 
ment.”  Stamford  won  and  Norwalk  gave  up  the  piece  of 
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land  to  which  she  laid  claim,  west  of  Five  Mile  River  in 
Rowayton. 

NORWALK  IN  PERIL  200  YEARS 

All  this  time,  while  Norwalk  was  embroiled  in  land  argu¬ 
ments  with  her  neighbors  on  both  sides,  a  much  bigger  argu¬ 
ment  was  going  on  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  very 
land  upon  which  Norwalk  stood,  both  Connecticut  and  New 
York  states  claiming  it.  Thus  we  have  three  wrangles  within 
one  big  wrangle  and  all  over  portions  of  the  same  section 
of  land.  During  the  argument,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  very 
nearly  became  Norwalk,  New  York. 

The  trouble  between  Connecticut  and  New  York,  over 
the  ownership  of  the  southwestern  corner  of  this  state  and 
over  the  western  boundary  line  of  Connecticut,  commenced 
in  1650,  and  was  not  finally  nor  definitely  settled  until  1879. 
Thus  for  more  than  200  years  the  little  town  of  Norwalk 
never  knew  from  one  moment  to  the  next  when  she  would 
be  torn  from  the  protection  of  the  Connecticut  colony  and 
thrust  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

During  those  years,  the  boundary  lines  were  changed  sev¬ 
eral  times,  many  agreements  were  made  and  many  broken. 
A  brief  glance  at  the  map  will  reveal  three  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  boundary  lines:  in  the  center,  a  short  one  agreed  upon 
in  1650;  to  the  left,  a  second,  agreed  upon  in  1664;  to  the 
right,  a  third,  agreed  upon  in  1731  and  confirmed  in  1879. 

The  story  of  the  squabble  between  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  which  so  vitally  affected  Norwalk,  is  very  interesting, 
but  it  is  also  very  complicated.  In  fact,  so  many  different 
boundaries  are  given  in  so  many  different  histories,  that  ad¬ 
dling  of  the  brain  is  apt  to  result  with  those  who  would 
unravel  the  tangle.  Of  all  explanations  given,  that  offered 
by  Clarence  Winthrop  Bowen  in  his  1882  book,  “The  Boun¬ 
dary  Disputes  of  Connecticut,”  was  found  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  And  so  we  will  try  to  present,  as  simply  as  possi¬ 
ble,  a  resume  of  the  situation,  with  Mr.  Bowen’s  work  as 
the  basis  of  the  information. 

In  the  very  beginning,  by  an  early  grant,  Connecticut 
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claimed  that  her  western  lands  extended  right  across  the 
country,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the  boundary.  Naturally, 
any  such  assertion  conflicted  with  the  ideas  of  the  Dutch, 
who  had  settled  in  the  New  Netherlands.  In  1650,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  met  the  Dutch,  and  the  boundary  line  marked  Q  to  R 
on  the  map  was  agreed  upon.  This  line  ran  up  the  west 
side  of  Greenwich  bay,  “about  four  miles  from  Stamford,” 
in  a  northerly  direction  about  20  miles. 

Nothing  came  of  the  agreement,  however,  after  all  the 
elaborate  preparations,  because  before  the  treaty  was  rati¬ 
fied  between  the  parent  states  in  Europe,  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  Holland  and  the  agreement  died.  Aug. 
27,  1664,  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

December  1,  1664,  a  definite  agreement  was  reached  be¬ 
tween  Connecticut  and  the  Duke  of  York.  The  line  agreed 
upon  is  marked  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  map  under  date 
of  1664.  It  commenced  at  the  Mamaroneck  river,  “13 
miles  east  of  West  Chester”  and  continued  in  a  north-north¬ 
westerly  direction,  crossing  the  Hudson  river  above  Peeks- 
kill,  and  going  on  until  it  touched  what  was  then  the  southern 
boundary  of  Massachusetts,  and  now  is  the  northwest  corner 
of  Ulster  county  in  New  York  state.  Note  that  at  that 
time,  Massachusetts  claimed  territory  right  across  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  New  York  state  and  set  her  southern  boundary 
line,  as  indicated  on  the  map.  Under  the  new  agreement, 
Long  Island  was  declared  New  York’s  property. 

See  how  large  Connecticut  would  have  been,  had  the  new 
agreement  concerning  our  state’s  western  boundary  held.  A 
large  portion  of  New  York  state  would  have  been  ours,  all 
of  Connecticut  as  it  now  stands,  and  in  addition,  Port  Chester 
and  Rye. 

Connecticut  was  immensely  pleased  with  this  boundary, 
for  instead  of  losing  half  her  colony  as  she  had  feared,  she 
gained  considerable  territory.  But  the  boundary  was  never 
even  surveyed. 

In  1674,  Connecticut  appointed  a  commission  to  run  the 
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line  from  the  Mamaroneck  river  to  the  Hudson  river.  This 
state  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  few  settlements  on  its 
new  land,  up  the  Hudson  river  by  virtue  of  the  treaty. 
New  York  looked  with  disfavor  on  these  settlements  and 
then  announced  her  claim  to  half  of  this  state  as  far  east 
as  the  Connecticut  river,  according  to  a  grant  made  to  the 
Duke  of  York  by  England. 

In  1682  New  York  was  insisting  upon  all  land  as  far  as 
20  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river  and  said  if  she  didn’t 
get  that  territory,  she  would  push  her  claim  for  all  the  land 
as  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  river.  November  28,  1683, 
a  new  agreement  was  reached  between  the  two  colonies.  The 
Byram  river  between  Greenwich  and  Rye  was  established 
as  the  westernmost  bounds  of  Connecticut.  The  line  ran  up 
the  river  a  little  way  and  then  went  north,  northwest  for 
eight  miles,  then  east,  parallel  to  the  Sound  for  12  miles, 
then  north  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  It  was  placed  20  miles 
from  the  Hudson  river  and  parallel  to  it. 

Follow  the  line  on  the  map,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Byram  river,  thence  to  letter  D,  thence  to  H,  then  I, 
then  north  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  As  the  first  part  of 
the  line,  Byram  river  to  letter  D,  came  nearer  than  20  miles 
to  the  Hudson  river,  it  was  agreed  that  New  York  should 
have  a  piece  of  land  on  the  rest  of  Connecticut’s  boundary 
line,  equal  to  the  amount  which  New  York  gave  up  on  the 
Connecticut  coast. 

By  this  agreement  Connecticut  lost  Rye  and  Portchester, 
but  it  did  gain  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Darien,  New  Canaan, 
part  of  Wilton  and  Norwalk.  Note  dotted  lines  on  map 
encircling  Greenwich,  Stamford,  Darien,  New  Canaan,  Wil¬ 
ton  and  Norwalk,  which  lines  mark  the  piece  of  territory 
given  up  by  New  York  on  the  coast.  In  return,  New  York 
received  a  strip  of  land  1  and  3-4  miles  and  20  rods  wide 
along  the  west  side  of  Connecticut,  parallel  to  and  20  miles 
distant  from  the  Hudson  river.  This  was  called  the  Oblong 
or  “Equivalent  Tract”  and  included  61,440  acres.  See  map. 

In  1731  a  joint  survey  was  made  of  the  oblong  territory. 
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Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  and  the  variations 
of  the  compass,  the  dividing  line  was  a  crooked  one  and 
bulged  into  the  state  of  Connecticut  (see  heavy  black  crooked 
line  on  map),  instead  of  being  straight  from  I  to  K  as  in¬ 
tended.  Yet  for  the  next  125  years  there  was  no  dispute 
respecting  this  crooked  boundary  line.  The  Oblong  (that 
portion  of  territory  marked  on  map  between  the  two  long 
dotted  lines),  according  to  the  final  agreement  of  1731,  was 
formally  ceded  to  New  York. 

From  1731  to  1750,  all  was  quiet  respecting  the  western 
boundary  of  Connecticut,  but  an  argument  then  arose  be¬ 
tween  this  state  and  New  York,  about  the  ownership  of 
islands  in  Long  Island  Sound.  New  York  claimed  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Connecticut  extended  along  the  shore 
and  no  farther.  Connecticut  argued  that  it  owned  part  of 
the  waters  in  the  Sound  and  some  of  the  Islands.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  finally  reached  whereby  Fishers’  Island  off  New 
London  was  given  to  New  York  and  Calf  Islands,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Byram  river,  to  Connecticut.  In  1871,  a 
quarrel  took  place  over  Goose  Island,  near  Norwalk  Harbor. 
It  was  given  to  Connecticut. 

By  1855,  most  of  the  old  landmarks,  mapping  out  the 
boundary  line  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  had  been  destroyed  and,  as  many  people  were  evading 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  both  states,  it  was  thought  best  to 
order  a  resurvey.  The  original  1731  Ridgefield  angle  was 
retained,  but  a  difference  arose  about  the  line  from  the  angle 
north  to  the  Massachusetts  boundary  line.  Connecticut 
wanted  the  line  straightened  so  that  the  crooked  bulges,  as 
seen  on  the  heavy  black  line  on  the  map,  would  not  dip  into 
her  territory  so  much.  But  New  York  would  not  agree  to 
this. 

In  December  5,  1879,  an  agreement  was  finally  reached 
whereby  Connecticut  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  straight  line 
(right  hand  dotted  line,  I  to  K,  on  map)  and  accepted  the 
crooked  one,  as  of  1731  (heavy  black  line).  In  exchange, 
her  southern  boundary  line  was  extended  into  the  Sound,  as 
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marked  on  map.  The  above  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  both  states  and  was  confirmed  by  Congress 
in  the  1 880-1 881  session.  Thus  ended  a  wrangle  of  200 
years  standing,  and  Norwalk  was  saved  to  Connecticut. 

In  considering  the  intense  interest  with  which  Norwalk 
viewed  the  200  year  struggle  between  Connecticut  and  New 
York  states,  over  the  western  boundary  line  of  this  state, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Norwalk  was  once  a  deal 
larger  than  it  is  now,  and  a  good  portion  of  her  territory 
was  in  jeopardy.  At  the  time  that  this  unending  squabble  was 
going  on,  1650  to  1879,  Norwalk  included  within  its  boun¬ 
dary  lines,  New  Canaan  and  part  of  Wilton.  The  south¬ 
western  corner  of  Wilton,  then  the  northern  part  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  was  lost  to  this  town  and  to  the  state  of  Connecticut 
under  agreement  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  in 
1731.  This  was  included  in  the  “Oblong,”  the  lower  corner 
of  which  was  north  of  the  present  townships  of  New  Canaan 
and  Stamford  and  west  of  the  Ridgefield  line.  In  return, 
Connecticut  gained  the  major  part  of  Norwalk,  when  the 
I73I  agreement  was  confirmed  in  1879. 

Several  years  previous  to  1731,  Norwalkers  who  lived 
close  by  the  lower  corner  of  the  “Oblong,”  commenced  mov¬ 
ing  southward,  farther  into  the  town  limits  of  Norwalk. 
Michael  Lockwood  and  John  Rusco  of  Norwalk  were  among 
the  travelers.  We  also  find  that  Alexander  Ressigue  of 
this  town  transferred  his  property  rights  from  a  corner  of 
the  “Oblong”  to  the  center  of  Norwalk.  This  move  fol¬ 
lowed  a  local  town  meeting  in  1726  when  Norwalk  fathers 
granted  liberty  to  such  of  its  oblong  citizens  “that  had  lands 
taken  away  from  them”  .  .  .  “to  take  up  ye  same  in  any 
of  the  unsequestered  common  lands  in  the  township  of  Nor¬ 
walk.” 

A  few  years  later,  John  Stewart  of  this  town  relinquished 
3  and  1-2  acres  of  Norwalk  property,  “cut  off  nigh  until 
York  line  on  ye  Pound  Ridge.”  Pound  Ridge  of  course, 
now  belongs  to  New  York. 

Besides  arguing  with  Fairfield  on  the  one  side  and  Stam- 
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ford  on  the  other,  about  boundary  lines,  and  worrying  as 
to  whether  it  would  come  under  New  York  jurisdiction  after 
all,  Norwalk  was  very  busy  right  within  its  own  town  limits. 
Wolves  were  becoming  increasingly  bothersome  and  20  shil¬ 
lings  were  allowed  for  each  dead  animal,  provided  the  killer 
the  “head  and  eares  shewed.” 

The  year  1670  saw  the  institution  of  a  guard  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  house,  five  men  being  appointed  “to  procure  a  handsome 
and  convenient  seate  made  and  sett  up  in  the  meting  house, 
for  a  garde  to  sitt  in,  in  the  most  suitable  place,  with  all 
such  conveyances  for  their  Arms  as  they  shall  jug  necessary, 
and  the  charg  to  be  borne  by  the  towne.” 

FIRST  BRIDGE 

Until  this  time  there  had  been  no  bridge  across  the  Nor¬ 
walk  river  but  in  1671,  the  townspeople  voted  to  build  some 
sort  of  passage  from  bank  to  bank,  the  charge  to  be  borne 
according  to  the  list  of  estates  then  on  record.  In  other 
words,  a  special  tax  was  to  be  levied  for  building  the  struc¬ 
ture.  In  addition,  the  selectmen  were  urged  to  find  out 
what  the  surrounding  towns  might  feel  out  of  generosity, 
that  they  could  subscribe  to  such  a  proposition.  Last  but 
not  least,  it  was  voted  to  send  for  “Serjent  Andrues  of  New- 
haven,  to  git  him  to  come  over  to  give  us  advise  about  the 
bridg  and  the  town  will  bear  the  charge  of  his  coming  and 
going.”  Nine  years  later,  the  town  had  got  as  far  as  ap¬ 
pointing  John  Whittney,  James  Pickett,  Thomas  Bennidick, 
fr.,  to  determine  the  place  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  the 
Norwalk  river,  they  to  decide  “whither  at  the  great  rock  be¬ 
low  the  lower  cart  path;  or  below  the  falls.” 

Just  when  the  structure  was  finally  completed  or  how 
solid  an  affair  it  was,  is  not  known,  but  it  evidently  gave  the 
authorities  some  little  trouble  and  in  1694  a  town  meeting 
was  called  to  consider  the  repairing  of  the  said  bridge  or 
the  building  of  a  new  one.  Matthew  Marvin,  John  Whitney 
and  Thomas  Betts  were  named  a  committee  to  decide  the 
matter. 
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Chapter  VIII 

Law  Compels  Sale  of  Liquor  In  Taverns — Madam  Knight 

Arrives  At  Norwalk  Inn — Local  Men  In  King  Philip’s 

JV ar — Saw  Mill  Erected — Schoolmaster  Hired — Rev. 

Hanford  Dies — First  School  Built. 

Permission  for  the  erection  of  the  first  inn  in  Norwalk, 
a  combined  saloon  and  hotel,  was  given  this  town  by  the 
General  Court  at  Hartford,  in  1671.  Christopher  Com¬ 
stock  was  chosen  and  approved  of  “to  kepe  an  ordinary  for 
the  entertaynment  of  strangers.”  In  those  days  there  was  no 
prohibition  law  nor  ban  on  liquors  of  any  kind.  In  fact 
the  courts  insisted  that  wine  and  liquors  be  kept  on  hand 
at  all  time  for  the  refreshment  of  travelers.  Otherwise  the 
inn  keeper  would  be  subject  to  punishment  by  the  General 
Courts. 

The  Norwalker  placed  his  tavern  on  the  corner  of  East 
ave.,  on  the  crossing  of  the  old  Stamford  to  Fairfield  road, 
very  near  the  Founder’s  stone,  at  Fitch  st.,  and  East  ave., 
and  right  across  from  the  meeting  house.  Curiously  enough, 
the  second  tavern,  kept  by  Matthew  Sention,  was  also  placed 
right  near  the  meeting  house,  which  happened  to  be  the 
second  meeting  house. 

Now  there  was  a  cause  for  this:  the  law.  When  a  man 
applied  for  permission  to  operate  a  tavern  or  “ordinary” 
he  was  allowed  such  only  on  condition  that  he  place  it  near 
the  meeting  house.  There  were  two  reasons:  first,  so  that 
the  church  officials  might  keep  a  weather  eye  open  for  any 
misdemeanors  or  loose  drinking;  and  second,  so  that  more 
of  the  early  settlers  might  be  induced  to  attend  church 
meetings  regularly.  Of  course,  tavern  keepers  were  warned 
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against  allowing  any  loiterers  to  remain  within  the  doors 
after  services  had  started,  or  to  admit  customers  before  they 
finished,  and  there  are  cases  on  record  where  landlords  were 
fined  for  so  doing. 

To  Matthew  Sention’s  Inn  in  Norwalk  in  1704  there  came 
one  Madame  Sarah  Knight,  Boston  school  teacher.  Madame 
Knight  made  the  trip  by  horse  from  Boston  to  New  York. 
When  Sarah  Knight  arrived  in  Norwalk,  she  found  this 
place  little  to  her  liking  and  wrote  an  exceedingly  uncompli¬ 
mentary  piece  about  Matthew  Sention’s  Inn  as  follows: 

“About  9  at  night  we  came  to  Norwalk,  having  crept  over 
a  timber  of  a  broken  bridge  about  30  feet  long  and  perhaps 
50  to  ye  water.  I  was  exceedingly  tired  out  and  cold  when 
we  came  to  our  Inn  and  could  get  nothing  there  but  poor 
entertainment  and  the  impertinent  babble  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  men,  among  many  others,  of  which  our  Host  made  one, 
who,  had  he  been  one  degree  impudenter,  would  have  out¬ 
done  his  Grandfather,  and  this  I  think  is  the  most  perplexed 
night  I  have  yet  had.  From  hence,  Saturday,  December  23, 
a  very  cold  and  windy  day,  after  an  intolerable  night’s  lodg¬ 
ings,  we  hasted  forward,  only  observing  in  our  way  the  town 
to  be  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  with  indifferent  buildings 
and  people  more  refined  than  in  some  of  the  country  towns 
wee  had  passed  tho’  vicious  enough,  the  Church  and  tavern 
being  next  neighbors.” 

Having  complained  about  the  bridge,  the  tavern,  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  the  building  and  the  people,  the  lady  traveled  on  to 
the  next  town.  It  is  evident  she  did  not  enjoy  her  stay  here 
very  much,  nor  did  she  think  much  of  us. 

king  philip’s  war 

After  a  few  years  of  comparative  peace  and  mental  rest, 
Norwalk  was  again  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  advent 
of  the  Indian  War  with  King  Philip  in  1675,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  combined  their  military 
forces.  Norwalk  contributed  its  proportion.  At  that  time 
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there  were  about  50  men  in  the  town  and  eleven  of  them 
took  part  in  the  Indian  War. 

Of  the  terror  which  spread  through  Connecticut  like  a 
sheet  of  flame  and  put  each  and  every  village  on  its  guard, 
one  historian  says : 

“By  1675  the  danger  from  the  Indians  had  become  uni¬ 
versal  and  the  fear  of  the  scalp  knife  and  the  fire  brand 
kept  the  villagers  on  the  constant  outlook.  Indians  hid  in 
the  woods,  lurked  in  the  barns  and  in  the  tall  fields  and  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  even  behind  the  meeting  houses,  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  each  and  every  paleface. 

“Women  and  children  kept  to  the  log  cabins  as  much  as 
possible  and  feared  to  stir  without  the  men.  Many  a  cruel 
blow  with  bloody  tomahawk  struck  down  a  mother  or  child 
in  the  garden.  Nor  were  the  homes  safe.  More  than  one 
good  wife  looked  up  from  her  stewing  deer  meat  on  the 
cheerful  hearth,  to  see  an  evil  face,  hideous  in  war  paint, 
staring  in  the  window. 

“In  many  towns,  the  meeting  houses  were  turned  into 
forts  and  those  who  attended  there  on  a  Sabbath  went  there 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Grim  pictures  they  made  in  that  dread¬ 
ful  winter  following,  tramping  across  the  frozen,  snow-cov¬ 
ered  ground,  single  file,  the  women  and  the  children  in  the 
center  of  the  line,  the  men  at  either  end,  musket  in  right 
hand,  Bible  in  left.” 

During  the  war,  there  took  place  deep  in  a  tangled  and 
boggy  wood  at  North  Kingston,  southern  Rhode  Island,  a 
so  called  “direful  swamp  fight.”  In  deep  snow  the  battle 
wras  fought  and  although  the  English  were  successful,  they 
lost  many  men.  Captain  Seeley  of  Stratford  lost  his  life 
in  this  engagement.  Norwalkers  who  fought  under  him 
during  the  battle  were:  John  Roach,  Daniel  Benedict,  Sam¬ 
uel  Keeler  and  Jonathan  Stevenson.  Others  who  fought  in 
the  Indian  war  against  Philip  were:  Thomas  Gregory, 
Thomas  Hyatt,  Joseph  Platt,  Jonathan  Abbott,  John  Cramp- 
ton,  James  Jupp  and  John  Belding. 

In  grateful  appreciation  of  their  services,  Norwalkers  at 
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a  town  meeting  held  January  12,  1676,  ordered:  “that  the 
Towne  in  consideration  of  the  good  service  that  the  souldiers 
sent  out  of  the  towne  ingaged  and  performed  by  them  in 
the  Indian  warr,  out  of  respect  and  thankfulnesse  to  the 
sayed  souldiers,  doe  with  one  consent  and  freely,  give  and 
grant  unto  so  many  souldiers  as  were  in  the  service  at  the 
direful  swamp  fight,  twelve  acors  of  land;  and  eight  acors 
of  land  to  so  many  souldiers  as  were  in  the  next  considerable 
service;  and  fowre  acors  to  those  souldiers  as  were  in  the 
next  considerable  service.” 

At  a  town  meeting  November  9,  1677,  it  was  agreed  that 
“ye  watch  should  be  laied  down,  until  such  time  as  there  is 
more  danger  apering;  and  that  we  will  stand  by  ye  con¬ 
stable  if  any  trubble  should  arise  upon  that  account.”  Evi- 
dentally  the  Norwalkers  decided  it  would  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  keep  constant  vigil;  but  that  they  would  be 
prepared,  in  an  emergency,  immediately  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  constable.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  Indian  in  Norwalk  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the 
English. 

BUSY  TIMES  HERE 

The  years  from  the  end  of  the  war  with  King  Philip  in 
1676  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  were  very  busy  times 
in  Norwalk.  Outstanding  events  included: 

1677,  First  saw  mill,  grant  given  to  Richard  Holmes  on 
Five  Mile  River. 

1678,  Voted  to  hire  the  first  schoolmaster. 

1678,  Town  agreed  to  build  new  meeting  house. 

1679,  Voted  to  mark  all  colts. 

1683,  Old  meeting  house  sold. 

1686,  Voted  to  hire  school  master  for  quarter  of  year. 

1686,  Deputy  sent  to  General  Court. 

1689,  John  Gregory  gave  deed  to  Fort  Point  to  son, 
Thomas. 

1693,  Rev.  Hanford  died. 

1694,  Voted  to  procure  another  minister. 
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1695,  Lot  and  house  provided  for  minister. 

1699,  Voted  to  build  a  schoolhouse. 

In  the  year  1678  it  was  voted  to  hire  a  schoolmaster  for 
the  children  in  the  town,  he  to  be  Mr.  Cornish.  The  idea 
of  spending  as  little  money  as  possible  for  education  evi¬ 
dently  prevailed  in  those  days,  even  as  in  these,  when  con¬ 
tinual  complaint  about  the  cost  of  education  is  heard  and 
school  teachers  are  paid  as  little  as  possible.  Then  it  was 
decided  to  “hier  him  (the  teacher)  upon  as  reasonable  terms 
as  they  can.”  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  27  years  passed 
from  the  time  the  town  was  first  settled,  before  the  matter 
of  hiring  a  schoolmaster  even  came  before  the  town  meet¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  elders  had  no  time  for  such  things  before. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  first  act  calling  for  the 
hiring  of  a  schoolmaster  the  following  number  of  children 
were  listed:  John  Gregory,  jr.,  had  three  “childring”;  John 
Gregory  Sr.,  one;  Nathaniel  Hays,  7;  Thomas  Lupton,  2; 
Richard  Holms,  2;  John  Ruscoe,  5;  Mr.  Hanford,  6; 
Thomas  Bennydick,  Sr.,  6;  John  Bouton,  5 ;  John  Hayte,  1 ; 
Thomas  Betts,  8;  Ephraim  Lockwood,  3;  John  Platt,  3; 
Samuell  Sension,  2 ;  Robbart  Steward,  5 ;  Thomas  Benny¬ 
dick,  Jr.,  2;  Daniel  Kellogg,  6;  Mathew  Marvin,  jr.,  6; 
George  Abbot,  7;  Mathew  Sension,  7;  Keilers,  3;  Samuel 
Hayes,  1;  Jachin  Gregory,  2;  Thomas  Taylor,  2;  Judah 
Gregory,  3;  Samuel  Camfield,  1;  Thomas  Fitch,  jr.,  4; 
Thomas  Seamer,  7;  John  Raymond,  1  ;  Edward  Nash,  2. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Norwalk  was  said  to  have 
been  John  Nash,  son  of  Edward  Nash  who  settled  in  Nor¬ 
walk  two  years  after  its  purchase. 

The  building  of  the  second  meeting  house  seemed  to  have 
caused  no  end  of  trouble.  In  fact  no  less  than  eleven  town 
meetings  were  held  before  the  problem  was  anywhere  near 
settlement.  December  17,  1678  at  the  first  meeting  on  the 
matter,  a  heated  squabble  arose  as  to  the  site  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  problem  in  the  hands  of 
“three  honest,  indifferent,  judisious  Men,”  “the  honered  dep¬ 
uty  Governor,  the  honered  Major  Goold,  with  the  Reverend 
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Elder  Buckingham.”  The  building  was  not  to  be  very  large, 
just  forty  feet  square,  but  it  was  to  have  a  roof  like  that 
which  adorned  the  Fairfield  meeting  house.  Even  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  roof,  Norwalk  was  not  to  be  outdone. 

January  31,  1679  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Fitch 
senr.,  Thos.  Bennydick  senr.,  Nathaniel  Hays,  John  Bouton, 
John  Platt,  Thos.  Fitch  junr.,  was  appointed  to  oversee  the 
work  of  construction  of  the  meeting  house.  Later,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  Mr.  Haite  and  Robert  Stewart  were  added  to  the 
committee.  June  2,  1680  it  was  announced  that  the  General 
Court  approved  of  the  site  of  the  new  meeting  house.  The 
house  was  to  be  erected  on  East  ave.,  about  one  block  away 
from  the  old  building. 

During  the  various  other  meetings  held  to  decide  certain 
matters  pertaining  to  the  town  house,  it  was  voted  to  put 
cedar  shingles  on  the  building  provided  they  didn’t  cost  too- 
much;  to* put  more  comfortable  seats  in  the  new  house  of 
worship;  to  settle  the  matter  of  correct  seating  once  and  for 
all;  to  fortify  the  place  against  war;  and  to  erect  a  gallery 
in  the  back  part  of  the  meeting  house.  Work  on  this  was  to 
be  rushed  in  order  that  it  might  be  completed  before  the 
ordination  of  Norwalk’s  second  minister,  Rev.  Stephen 
Buckingham. 

The  matter  of  correct  seating  in  the  meeting  house  took 
some  time  to  iron  out.  At  length  it  was  decided  that  those 
who  had  paid  the  most  in  the  building  of  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  should  have  the  choice  seats.  The  seat  or  pew  under 
the  pulpit  however,  was  to  be  kept  for  the  deacons.  Other 
seats  in  the  congregation  were  assigned  according  to  rank, 
age  or  wealth.  The  “honorable  women”  followed  in  this 
respect  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  Great  care  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  seating,  so  that  “no  person  shall  be  degraded  or 
brought  lower  than  they  are  now  seated.” 

In  1702  John  Gregory  and  Matthew  Marvin  were  given 
liberty  to  sit  in  the  Deacon’s  seat,  a  great  honor.  As  late 
as  1754,  when  the  governor  came  to  town  and  was  permitted 
to  choose  his  own  seat,  the  matter  was  still  one  of  paramount 
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importance.  In  one  of  the  later  notes  on  town  records,  is  a 
short  piece  which  might  give  the  reader  the  impression  that 
in  the  early  days  a  man’s  character  was  judged  according 
to  the  price  he  paid  for  his  pew.  There  was  for  instance 
David  Boult.  “David  Boult  of  pew  27  was  a  man,  who,  it 
is  inferred,  could  be  counted  upon.  There  were  18  who  paid 
more,  and  49  who  paid  less  for  their  pews  than  he;  which 
seems  ^to  indicate  his  parish  status  straight  through.” 

The  gathering  held  to  decide  about  the  gallery  in  the 
building  was  the  eleventh  called  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
some  question  about  the  second  meeting  house,  before  1700. 
After  that  date  several  more  were  called  for  one  thing  or 
another  concerning  the  same  building.  Only  four  meetings 
were  necessary  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  first 
house  of  worship,  but  as  the  town  grew  in  importance,  so  did 
its  inhabitants  grow  in  importance  and  they  became  more 
and  more  particular  about  details  as  time  went  on. 

REV.  HANFORD  DIES 

The  beloved  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  first  minister  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  died  December  26,  1693,  at  the  rTe  °ld  age  of  73, 
after  a  pastorate  of  more  than  40  years.  When  he  died,  he 
left  to  his  wife  the  largest  estate  in  the  town  of  Norwalk. 
The  pastor  had  a  large  following.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
settlement,  he  had  been  faithful,  hard  working,  loyal  and 
honest  and  at  his  death  he  was  sincerely  mourned  by  the 
congregation. 

The  next  business  on  hand  was  the  securing  of  a  new  min¬ 
ister.  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  arrived  in  town  in  1694  but  remained 
here  only  six  months.  The  following  year,  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Buckingham,  of  whose  diversions  from  the  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  path  of  sobriety  we  shall  hear  more  later,  came  to  Nor¬ 
walk. 

He  was  a  well  educated,  well  bred  man,  broadminded,  in¬ 
telligent,  industrious.  He  brought  with  him  to  this  city  his 
treasured  London  library  of  books.  The  town,  in  a  burst  of 
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generosity,  in  quick  succession,  voted  a  lot  for  the  minister, 
ten  acres  of  plowing  land  and  a  very  modern  house :  “two 
story  high,  or  two  lofts  and  double  chimneys;  and  a  comely 
porch  to  syd  house;  and  a  seller  under  one  end  of  the  syd 
house;  and  stone  the  syd  seller;  the  sayed  house  is  allso  to 
have  a  comly  gett  at  each  end  of  the  same;  and  all  to  be 
decently  finished  upon  the  towne’s  cost.’’  Note  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  home  with  its  two  stories,  double  chimneys, 
pretty  porch,  gate  at  each  end  of  the  property  and  stone 
cellar.  In  addition,  the  town  decided  to  give  free  fire  wood 
to  the  minister  and  eighty  pounds  a  year  in  salary.  It  was 
the  new  “seller”,  one  of  the  first  in  Norwalk,  provided  by 
the  town  in  order  that  the  Rev.  Buckingham  might  have  the 
best  house  in  town,  that  later  proved  the  good  minister’s 
undoing.  But  more  of  the  Rev.  Buckingham  later. 

FIRST  SCHOOLHOUSE 

The  last  act  of  the  Town  of  Norwalk  in  1699,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  before  the  century  closed,  was  to  vote  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  first  schoolhouse  in  the  settlement. 

Picture  the  first  schoolhouse,  on  East  ave.,  18  by  20  feet, 
a  door  at  one  end,  a  fire  place  at  the  other;  hard  wooden 
benches  without  backs;  a  wide-boarded  floor. 

There  were  a  few  books  in  the  colony  by  this  time  al¬ 
though  the  Bible  was  still  the  main  text  book,  Sundays  and 
week-days  alike.  The  children  wrote  on  slate  slabs  for  the 
most  part,  even  as  did  their  English  cousins.  When  rough 
paper  was  available,  an  ink  of  soot  and  vinegar  was  used 
which  was  carefully  doled  out  from  a  leather  bottle.  But 
paper  was  scarce,  for  up  to  the  year  1690,  when  the  first 
paper  mill  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  all  writing  and  wrap¬ 
ping  material  had  to  be  imported  from  England.  The  boys 
and  girls  had  to  go  to  school  five  full  days  in  the  week  and 
a  half  a  day  Saturday.  During  the  latter  session,  the  Bible 
was  religiously  studied,  there  being  no  Sunday  schools  at 
the  time. 

The  three  main  school  books  were  the  above  mentioned 
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Good  Book,  the  dictionary  and  the  Latin  grammar.  Writ¬ 
ing  was  the  most  important  subject  of  all;  a  scholar  who 
could  not  write  a  fair  hand  by  the  time  he  left  school  was  a 
recognized  failure.  Certain  it  is  that  little  attention  was  given 
to  spelling,  judging  by  some  of  the  early  records,  wherein 
even  the  proper  names  of  the  residents  themselves  were  put 
together  with  different  combinations  of  letters  on  every  other 
page. 

Girls  were  taught  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  embroider,  to  knit, 
to  make  initials,  to  quilt,  to  brew,  to  weave,  and  sometimes 
even  to  make  paper  flowers  and  paint  on  velvet  squares.  A 
good  heavy  walnut  stick,  a  birch  rod  or  a  leather  strap 
usually  kept  the  students  in  order. 

Norwalk  boys  and  girls  who  consider  their  lot  in  life  to 
be  hard,  should  look  for  a  moment  at  the  lives  of  the  early 
sons  and  daughters  here.  They  commenced  by  being  bap¬ 
tized  in  church  on  the  first  Sunday  after  birth,  regardless  of 
weather,  and  even  if  the  ice  had  to  be  broken  in  the  baptismal 
bowl  in  order  to  complete  the  ceremony! 

Worms,  rickets  and  fits  were  the  chief  curses  of  early 
childhood  and  for  these  the  colonists  used  remedies  of  “Snail 
water  or  Snail  Pottage”  and  frightful  doses  of  senna  and 
rhubarb.  Mothers  strove  of  course  to  keep  their  children 
as  healthy  as  possible.  There  is  no  record  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  parents  followed  the  advice  given  in  one  old 
1 8th  century  almanac  where  it  was  said  that  children  should 
be  toughened  by  allowing  them  only  thin  soled  shoes,  “that 
the  wet  may  freely  come  in.”  It  was  also  advised  that  young 
children  should  always  have  their  beer  a  little  heated,  that 
they  should  drink  said  beer  only  after  having  eaten  a  piece 
of  brown  bread,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  meal  should 
consist  of  “milk,  pottage,  flummery  and  cheese.” 

Of  toys  there  were  few  and  of  books  less.  Can  you  imagine 
the  Norwalk  boys  and  girls  of  today  enjoying  such  volumes 
as:  “Some  Examples  of  Children  in  Whom  the  fear  of  God 
was  remarkably  budding  before  they  died,  in  several  parts  of 
New  England,”  by  Cotton  Mather,  Puritan  pastor  and 
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author,  and  ancestor  of  the  Norwalk  Mathers;  or  “A  Token 
for  Children.  Being  the  exact  account  of  the  Conversion  and 
Holy  and  Exemplary  Lives  of  several  Young  Children.” 

Of  course  all  was  not  dark  and  dreary  in  the  life  of  the 
child  in  the  early  history  of  this  town;  all  was  not  school, 
church,  “chores”  and  disagreeable  medicines.  There  was 
fishing  and  rabbit  hunting,  quoit  pitching  and  playing  ball 
for  the  boys.  The  little  girls,  after  they  had  completed  their 
duties  around  the  house,  were  free  to  turn  their  attention  to 
“samplar  marking,”  of  which  they  seemed  abnormally  fond, 
to  embroidery  work,  or  even  to  making  doll  clothes.  In  the 
summer  there  were  husking  parties,  haying  parties,  apple 
paring  and  quilting  parties  for  old  and  young.  There  were 
social  evenings  too,  although  when  the  nine  o’clock  curfew 
rang,  the  young  people  had  to  scurry  to  their  homes.  Picture 
one  of  these  winter  social  evenings.  Outside  deep  snow  and 
bitter  cold.  In  the  little  clapboard  house,  the  neighborhood 
group  clustered  around  the  roaring  hearth  where  logs,  as 
much  as  five  feet  in  length,  blazed. 

To  the  young  people  were  allotted  the  stiff  backed  wains¬ 
cot  settles  on  each  side  of  the  hearth.  There  they  sat,  blis¬ 
tering  their  faces  and  freezing  their  backs,  as  they  bent  over 
copybooks  or  embroidery  threads.  Those  whose  hands  were 
idle,  occupied  themselves  with  roasting  nuts  gathered  the 
autumn  before.  The  older  folks  sat  facing  the  hearth,  the 
man  of  the  house  with  finger  on  place  in  the  Bible,  the  good- 
wife  winding  her  yarn  or  rocking  the  baby’s  cradle.  The 
cheery  crackling  of  the  fire;  the  low  friendly  hum  of  voices; 
the  subdued  giggles  of  the  boys  and  girls  glancing  warily 
ever  and  anon  at  the  sleeping  baby;  the  soft  light  of  candles 
shedding  a  warm  glow  over  all,  somehow  gave  one  a  feeling 
of  peace  and  contentment;  an  impression  of  family  and  group 
solidity. 

TOWN  PROSPERS 

0 

The  close  of  the  17th  century,  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  first  fifty  years  of  Norwalk’s  existence,  found  the  little 
settlement  in  quite  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Indians  were 
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peaceful;  the  danger  and  annoyance  from  the  wolves  had 
practically  abated;  the  wilderness  had  proved  fruitful.  The 
little  group  of  log  cabins  down  around  old  Fort  Point  had 
spread  out  and  widened  until  now  there  were  new  homes 
all  along  East  avenue  up  into  what  is  now  Norwalk.  Over 
the  river  in  Old  Well,  now  South  Norwalk,  there  were  also 
a  number  of  houses,  not  log  cabins,  but  up  to  date  frame  clap¬ 
board  structures.  Like  a  growing  group  the  original  little 
settlement  stretched  its  legs  until  it  covered,  in  scattered  man¬ 
ner,  parts  of  East  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk,  Norwalk, 
Saugatuck,  Wilton  and  New  Canaan. 

In  other  ways  had  the  town  progressed:  forks  had  come 
into  style;  tea  and  coffee  were  used  on  special  occasions;  real 
silver  and  cut  glass  began  to  appear  on  the  sideboards;  em¬ 
broidery  and  lace  were  introduced  on  the  “best  clothes”  of 
the  colonists;  gates  and  fences  were  placed  around  the  homes 
and  gardens  took  form  and  flower.  The  town  now  boasted 
a  fine  meeting  house,  a  bridge  across  its  river,  two  “ordi¬ 
naries”,  a  fine  minister’s  house  with  “seller”,  a  corn  mill,  a 
saw  mill,  an  ash  house,  and  a  school.  That  the  hard  life 
during  the  first  half  century  of  the  town’s  existence  agreed 
with  the  pioneers  is  evidenced  by  their  longevity.  In  1 694,  or 
43  years  after  the  settlement  began,  the  names  of  most  of 
the  original  settlers  were  still  on  the  town  records.  For 
eighty  years  there  was  no  general  sickness  and  from  1715  to 
1719  but  12  deaths  occurred  in  the  whole  town. 

Of  the  12  deacons  of  the  first  church,  the  average  age  at 
time  of  decease  was  74.6  years.  Mrs.  Hanford,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  who  died  at  the  age  of  73,  did  not 
pass  on  to  her  heavenly  reward  until  September  12,  1730, 
when  she  was  just  100  years  old.  One  cannot  help  but  mar¬ 
vel  over  this  unusual  record,  especially  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  medical  aid  of  any  authority.  In  the  early  Norwalk  days, 
there  were  no  drug  stores  where  prescriptions  might  be 
filled.  Careful  housewives  grew  their  own  herbs  and  drugs 
right  in  the  back  yard.  Those  who  had  not  the  time  to  grow 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  the  medicine,  or  who  had  not 
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the  necessary  talent  for  mixing  said  ingredients  might  buy 
prepared  concoctions  from  the  traveling  doctors. 

These  “doctors”  were  not  licensed  physicians,  nor  were 
they  products  of  any  particular  training.  In  fact,  as  late  as 
the  year  1721,  there  was  but  one  regularly  graduated  physi¬ 
cian  in  New  England,  Dr.  Samuel  Douglas  of  Boston.  Never 
could  it  be  said  that  the  physicians  profiteered  at  the  expense 
of  their  patients’  misfortunes,  because  in  1730,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  example,  a  visit  only  cost  12  cents.  By  Revolu¬ 
tionary  times  the  doctor’s  attendance  fee  had  risen  to  16 
cents.  Bloodletting  cost  16  cents  extra,  which  may  have  been 
one  of  the  secret  reasons  why  bleeding  was  so  popular  with 
the  country’s  earliest  physicians.  “Cold  Stomack”  seemed  a 
common  complaint  in  early  times.  One  would  wonder,  with 
so  much  liquor  on  hand  all  the  time,  why  the  colonists  should 
be  troubled  with  such  an  affliction. 
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Chapter  IX 

Town  Branches  Out — Influence  of  Blue  Laws  Here — 
Rev.  Buckingham  In  Trouble — Settlements  In  Danbury, 
Ridgefield,  Greens  Farms,  Redding,  Newtozvn,  Darien, 
New  Canaan,  JVilton,  Saugatuck. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  Nor¬ 
walk  branching  out  in  many  directions:  in  1702  the  town 
took  possession  of  many  of  the  harbor  islands;  in  1725  Wil¬ 
ton  became  a  separate  parish;  by  1750  Danbury,  Ridgefield, 
Greens  Farms,  Redding,  Newtown,  Darien,  New  Canaan, 
Wilton  and  Saugatuck  all  bore  healthy  settlements. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1705,  southern  Connecticut 
was  swept  by  one  of  the  worst  snow  storms  in  history,  a 
storm  which  effectively  trapped  the  residents  in  their  homes, 
held  up  all  traffic  and  brought  serious  consequences  to  settlers 
in  the  outlying  districts.  Heavy,  driving  snow  continued  for 
nearly  five  days.  Flakes  were  so  thick  that  a  man  could  see 
but  a  few  feet  before  his  hand,  and  the  temperature  was 
very  low.  All  communication  was  cut  off  between  Norwalk 
and  the  surrounding  towns  and  no  provisions  of  any  kind 
came  into  the  village. 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated  to  any  extent,  rescue  parties 
set  out  to  homes  in  West  Norwalk  and  Wilton  to  see  in  what 
straits  the  inhabitants  were.  Food,  fuel  and  light  were  car¬ 
ried  on  sleighs  to  settlers  in  outlying  districts,  who  perhaps 
had  been  without  all  three  for  days.  When  the  weather 
cleared  again,  the  men  in  the  town  commenced  immediately 
to  cut  roads  from  Norwalk  to  South  Norwalk  and  across  to 
East  Norwalk  to  reconnect  people  who  had  been  lost  to  each 
other  for  the  best  part  of  a  week.  In  some  cases,  the  men 
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worked  days  to  dig  through  drifts  and  to  unearth  houses 
which  had  almost  been  covered  by  the  mountains  of  snow. 

BLUE  LAWS 

As  time  went  on,  in  many  ways  did  the  town  of  Norwalk 
change;  in  few  ways  did  the  people  change.  Stern,  dignified, 
serious  minded,  they  ruled  themselves  and  their  neighbors 
with  an  iron  hand.  Echoes  of  the  famous  “Blue  Laws,” 
sometimes  called  the  “Bloody  Blue  Laws”  of  New  England 
were  heard  from  time  to  time  in  Norwalk  and  were  reflected 
in  the  severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  for  trifling  mis¬ 
deeds.  Much  that  is  true  and  much  that  is  untrue  has  been 
written  about  these  Blue  Laws.  Some  histories  even  go  so 
far  as  to  ignore  them  entirely,  or  else  to  brand  them  as  fakes. 
But  they  weren’t  fakes.  On  the  contrary.  They  were  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  New  Haven  colony  and 
were  duplicated  in  similar  style  throughout  New  England. 

Samuel  Peters,  Tory,  lists  them  in  his  scathing  book  “Gen¬ 
eral  History  of  Connecticut.”  Although  many  have  accused 
Peters  of  manufacturing  the  blue  laws  out  of  whole  cloth, 
such  was  not  the  case.  Recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  practically  all  of  the  45  statutes  cited  by  Peters  have 
been  found  either  in  the  early  New  Haven  colony  records 
or  among  the  codes  of  the  various  New  England  colonies, 
with  but  slight  modifications. 

The  laws  are  also  found  with  few  changes  in  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  Neal,  many  years  before  Peters  wrote  his  book, 
which  was  in  about  17 89.  They  are  also  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  in  “An  Examination  of  Peter’s  Blue  Laws,”  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  American  Historical  association  for 
1898,  by  W.  F.  Prince. 

A  few  of  them  are  reprinted  herewith: 

“No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  Quaker, 
Adamite  or  other  Heretic. 

“No  Priest  shall  abide  in  this  Dominion;  he  shall  be 
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banished,  and  suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be 
seized  by  anyone  without  a  warrant. 

“No  one  shall  run  on  a  Sabbath  day,  or  walk  in  his  garden 
or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 

“No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep 
house,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

“No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting 
day. 

“A  person  accused  of  trespass  in  the  night  shall  be  judged 
guilty,  unless  he  clear  himself  by  his  oath. 

“When  it  appears  that  an  accused  has  confederates,  and 
he  refuses  to  discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

“Men-stealers  shall  suffer  death. 

“A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds ; 
a  woman  that  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  punished  as  the 
Court  directs. 

“A  wife  shall  be  deemed  good  evidence  against  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  this  dominion  shall 
pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 

“No  one  shall  read  Common-Prayer,  keep  Christmas,  or 
Saints  days,  make  minced  pies,  dance,  play  cards  or  play  on 
any  instrument  of  music,  except  the  drum,  trumpet  and  jews- 
harp. 

“No  gospel  Minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage;  the 
magistrates  only  shall  join  in  marriage,  as  they  may  do  it 
with  less  scandal  to  Christ’s  Church. 

‘“Married  persons  must  live  together  or  be  imprisoned. 

“Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  according  to  a 
cap.” 

The  insistence  of  the  colony  Blue  Laws  that  the  hair  be 
cut  round  according  to  a  “cap”,  was  based  on  two  purposes: 
first  to  insure  simplicity  of  style  and  tidiness  in  cut;  second, 
to  prevent  those  who  had  lost  their  ears  as  a  punishment 
for  some  infraction  of  the  law,  from  covering  their  shame 
with  long  hair.  The  usual  haircuts  were  accomplished  in 
many  instances  with  the  aid  of  gouged  out  pumpkin  shells. 
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Thus  originated  the  nickname  “Pumpkin  heads“  as  applied 
to  New  Englanders. 


SAD  SABBATHS 

The  reference  in  the  blue  laws  to  the  sin  of  walking  in 
the  garden  or  of  running  on  Sunday,  gives  but  an  intimation 
of  the  “sour  and  sad”  Sabbaths  “enjoyed”  in  early  days. 
The  Sabbath  began  Saturday  evening  at  sundown  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  sunset,  Sunday.  It  was  rigidly  observed,  often 
right  through  till  Monday  morning.  In  one  of  the  old  Nor¬ 
walk  tales,  reference  is  made  to  Bouton  Hoyt  and  Freelove 
Wright,  both  of  whom  were  so  strict  about  keeping  the  Sab¬ 
bath  holy,  that  on  Saturday  night  when  the  sun  went  down, 
the  water  was  shut  off  at  the  Five  Mile  Raceway  in  Roway- 
ton  and  everything  was  still  until  Monday  morning. 

The  children  spent  a  more  or  less  miserable  time  of  it 
what  with  much  Bible  reading,  no  amusements  of  any  sort, 
and  stiff  uncomfortable  clothing.  Ordinary  living  conditions 
were  resumed  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  Sunday  night. 
The  Sabbath  evening  was  visiting  time  for  the  older  folk 
and  courting  time  for  the  young.  Only  the  children  were 
left  out  in  the  cold  for  they  were  put  to  bed. 

The  first  quarter  of  the  new  century  saw  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  Norwalk  settlement,  including  the 
formal  possession  of  certain  Islands  by  the  town,  the  erection 
of  another  mill,  the  formation  of  a  new  burying  ground,  the 
sale  of  Gregory’s  Point,  the  building  of  the  third  meeting 
house  and  the  beginning  of  trouble  with  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Buckingham.  The  Townsmen  decided  January  4,  1702  that 
whereas  the  town  of  Norwalk  had  had  possession  of  certain 
islands  in  the  harbor  and  also  their  improvement  for  more 
than  40  years,  without  suffering  interference  or  claim  by 
anyone,  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  the  town  should  take 
formal  possession  of  “Cockenoes  Island  known  by  sayd 
name,  and  Mamachimons  Island,  and  the  Long  Island,  and 
Camfield’s  Island,  known  by  sayd  names,  and  all  other  Is- 
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lands  lying  in  or  adjacent  unto  the  towneshipp  of  Norwalk.” 

The  other  large  property  change  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  century  took  place  when  the  town  granted  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Gregory’s  Point  to  John  Benedict,  at  the  same  time 
reserving  the  right  to  the  use  of  a  road  through  Benedict’s 
property  to  the  end  of  the  Point,  which  privilege  was  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  town  forever. 

In  1708,  December  16,  the  Over  River  Burying  ground, 
thought  to  be  the  second  cemetery  in  the  little  settlement, 
was  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  Norwalk  River,  in 
South  Norwalk.  The  first  cemetery,  where  the  sturdy  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  city  now  sleep,  is  on  East  avenue  facing  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Van  Zant  st. 

The  new  meeting  house,  the  third  in  the  town,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  provoked  the 
usual  quarrel.  Some  stood  for  a  new  meeting  house,  others 
for  the  repairing  and  enlarging  of  the  old.  The  first  meeting 
on  the  subject  was  held  December  11,  1717.  By  the  time 
the  second  meeting  came  around,  in  January,  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  were  so  loud  and  so  confused  that  an  amicable 
settlement  was  not  possible.  In  fact  the  meeting  seemed 
unable  to  discover  on  which  side  the  majority  stood.  In 
order  to  settle  the  question,  all  those  in  favor  of  fixing  up  the 
old  house  were  asked  to  march  out  of  the  meeting  first  and 
be  counted;  and  all  those  in  favor  of  erecting  a  new  gather¬ 
ing  place  were  to  march  out  second,  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  counted.  Thus  was  the  dispute  settled,  26  being  in  favor 
of  repairing  and  adding  to  the  old  house,  plus  Lt.  Taylor 
who  “declared  himself  to  be  of  that  mind  though  he  passed 
not  out;”  while  30  were  in  favor  of  a  new  meeting  house, 
plus  two  others,  who  for  some  reason,  “passed  not  out.” 

August  17,  1720,  work  was  finally  begun  on  the  new  meet¬ 
ing  house,  which  was  again  placed  on  East  ave.,  but  still 
farther  up  than  the  other  two,  in  the  direction  of  Norwalk. 
It  was  built  with  broad  stone  steps  and  boasted  a  bell,  taken 
from  the  old  meeting  house.  The  new  building  was  not  to 
be  used  for  town  meetings,  but  only  for  religious  gatherings, 
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for  “what  is  consistent  with,  and  agreeable  to  the  most  pure 
and  special  service  of  God,  for  which  end  it  was  built  and 
now  devoted.”  After  the  town  found  itself  shut  out  of  the 
new  meeting  house,  business  gatherings  were  held  in  the 
“north”  or  “upper”  schoolhouse.  However,  it  was  found 
advisable  in  172 6,  to  build  separate  quarters  for  the  town 
meetings.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  voted,  not 
to  erect  another  new  building,  but  to  build  instead,  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  upper  schoolhouse,  this  to  be  used  solely  for 
town  gatherings.  According  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton 
in  his  “Historical  Discourse  of  the  Two  Hundredth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Settlement  of  Norwalk  in  1651,”  after  the 
school  addition  had  been  used  as  a  town  meeting  hall  for  a 
time,  a  new  hall  was  built  near  where  the  present  Town 
House  stands,  1746;  and  a  third  was  erected  on  the  same 
spot  in  1779. 

MINISTER  IN  TROUBLE 

The  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Buckingham  now  began  causing  the 
townspeople  a  little  trouble,  quite  a  little  trouble;  so  much 
trouble  in  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  call  almost  as  many 
town  meetings  to  settle  his  problem  as  had  been  necessary 
for  the  problem  of  the  second  meeting  house,  which  were 
generous  enough.  Readers  will  recall  the  grand  welcome 
given  the  Reverend  gentleman  when  he  arrived  in  town  in 
1695,  the  welcome  including  a  beautiful  house  with  “seller,” 
a  garden,  a  plot  for  cultivation,  free  firewood  and  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  Alas,  alack,  that  the  townspeople  should 
have  been  so  shortsighted  as  to  put  a  “seller”  in  the  path 
of  the  Rev.  Buckingham,  for  verily,  it  proved  his  undoing. 

First  rumblings  of  the  storm  ahead  were  heard  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1725  or  1726,  the  records  are  not  clear  which  year, 
when  the  town  determined  that  “something  shall  be  done  in 
order  to  regulate  ye  difficulties  ariseing  in  the  town  about  ye 
Reverend  Mr.  Buckingham.”  Seven  men  were  forthwith  ap¬ 
pointed  to  present  the  grievances  of  the  town  to  the  ministers 
of  the  county.  In  the  meantime,  until  the  matter  should  be 
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settled,  Mr.  Buckingham’s  salary  was  stopped.  The  town  was 
taking  no  chances.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  not  once  in 
the  town  records  does  the  real  reason  for  the  Reverend’s 
troubles  appear  nor  do  any  of  the  early  church  society  rec¬ 
ords  disclose  the  rock  of  perturbation.  One  Phebe  Com¬ 
stock  did  make  note,  however,  of  the  trouble  quite  casually 
in  her  memoirs.  She  said  only:  “Often  heard  people  speak 
of  Mr.  Buckingham;  he  was  an  excellent  preacher,  but  it 
was  said  that  he  drank  too  much;  and  that  was  the  reason 
that  he  was  dismissed.” 

The  county  ministers  formally  gathered  to  discuss  the 
question,  their  meeting  being  followed  by  a  number  of  local 
town  meetings  all  on  the  subject  of  “what  to  do?”  Matters 
came  to  such  a  pass  in  1727  that  the  townsmen  came  right 
out  and  said  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by:  “the  said 
gentleman’s  frequent  visit  to  ye  house  of  Mr.  Lines  with 
some  other  remarkable  occurrences,”  what,  the  records  do 
not  disclose.  Rev.  Buckingham  resigned  February  24,  1727, 
after  30  years  in  the  ministry.  He  had  been  ordained  No¬ 
vember  17,  1697. 

The  year  1727  found  the  people  divided  in  religious  be¬ 
liefs.  Some  belonged  to  the  First  Congregational  church, 
otherwise  called  “The  Prime  Ancient  Society,”  which  was 
formally  organized  in  1727,  while  others  adhered  to  the 
Church  of  England  faith.  As  early  as  1729,  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  appear  to  have  held  services  here  in  a  tiny  ramshackle 
building  on  Newtown  ave.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  St. 
Paul’s  church.  This  building  served  until  1742,  when  the 
building  afterwards  destroyed  by  Tryon,  was  erected.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Rev.  Henry  Caner  of  Fairfield  was  the 
first  Episcopal  minister  to  preach  here. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  new  Congregational  church  was  the 
Rev.  Moses  Dickinson,  who  was  invited  to  Norwalk  June 
26,  1727.  He  was  a  man  about  35  years  of  age  and  he 
came  from  New  Jersey.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “Princeton 
college  was  born  in  his  brother’s  dwelling.”  It  was  also 
said  of  him  that  he  came  of  excellent  family,  and  was  of 
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appearance  so  striking,  that  when  he  walked  up  the  new 
stone  steps  which  had  been  built  in  front  of  the  East  avenue 
church  meeting-house,  the  hearts  of  all  the  girls  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  skipped  a  few  beats.  He  died  May  day,  1778,  at  the 
age  of  83  after  being  a  minister  for  more  than  50  years. 

NORWALK  OFFSHOOTS 

Norwalk  was  growing  and  growing  fast,  branching  out 
in  every  direction,  and  substantial  settlements  were  being 
made  in  all  the  outlying  districts.  Of  course,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  Norwalk  could  control  all  the  land  over 
which  its  settlers  first  roamed  and  in  1725  we  find  Wilton, 
the  oldest  daughter  of  Norwalk,  becoming  a  separate  parish. 
In  that  year,  on  December  7,  Norwalk  signified  its  willing¬ 
ness  “that  the  inhabitants  of  Kent,  Belden’s  Hill  and  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  and  so  upwards,  become  a  parish  or  village  by 
themselves.”  New  Canaan  and  Saugatuck,  also  “parish  off¬ 
shoots”  of  Norwalk,  the  parent  stock,  now  boasted  promis¬ 
ing  little  plantations. 

On  all  sides  of  Norwalk,  civilization  was  creeping  in.  By 
the  year  1750,  Danbury,  Ridgefield,  Greens  Farms,  Redding, 
Newtown,  Darien,  called  in  those  days  Middlesex,  and  the 
aforementioned  Wilton,  New  Canaan  and  Saugatuck,  all 
bore  healthy  settlements,  and  roads  of  various  degrees  of 
mudiness  and  ruttiness  lead  to  all.  Darien  had  been  settled 
about  the  same  time  as  Stamford,  1640.  Greens  Farms, 
the  oldest  settlement  in  Westport,  was  originally  called 
Maximus,  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name,  Machamux.  The 
settlement  was  begun  in  1648,  when  “it  was  agreed  that 
Thomas  Newton,  Henry  Gray  and  John  Green  shall  have 
liberty  to  sit  down  and  inhabit  at  Machamux.”  Daniel 
Frost- and  Francis  Andrews  were  later  added  to  the  above 
three  who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  settlement  for  the 
next  20  years. 

Danbury,  of  course,  had  been  settled  long  since,  in  1685 
by  eight  families,  seven  of  whom  came  from  Norwalk.  They 
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were:  Thomas  Taylor,  Francis  Bushnell,  Thomas  Barnum, 
John  Hoyt,  James  Benedict,  Samuel  Benedict,  Judah  Greg¬ 
ory  and  James  Beebe,  the  latter  being  from  Stratford.  In 
Redding,  the  first  grant  of  lands  was  made  to  Cyprian 
Nichols  on  October  13,  1687.  New  Canaan  received  her 
first  permanent  visitors  from  both  Norwalk  and  Stamford, 
shortly  after  1700.  Newtown  was  purchased  July  25,  1705. 

Ridgefield  was  purchased  for  one  hundred  pounds  in 
1708.  In  May  of  that  year  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  by  a  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Norwalk  who  wished  to  buy  land  there.  The  property 
was  subsequently  purchased  from  Catoonah,  sachem  of  the 
Rampoo  or  Ramapoo  Indians  by  John  Belden,  Samuel  Kee¬ 
ler  Sen.,  Matthew  Seamer,  James  Brown,  Benjamin  Wilson, 
Joseph  Birchard,  John  Whitne,  Senr.,  Matthias  St.  John, 
Benjamin  Hickcock,  John  Beebe,  Samuel  St.  John,  John 
Bouten,  Joseph  Keeler,  Samuel  Smith,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Steven, 
Daniel  Olmsted,  Richard  Olmsted,  John  Stirdevant,  Samuel 
Keeler,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bouton,  Jonathan  Rockwell,  Edmond 
Wareing,  Joseph  Whitne,  Daniel  Hait,  Thomas  Hyott, 
James  Benedick,  Joseph  Crampton,  Ebenezer  Sension,  Mat¬ 
thew  St.  John,  all  of  Norwalk  and  Thomas  Smith,  Thomas 
Canfield  and  Samuell  Smith  of  Milford. 

New  Canaan  became  a  separate  town  in  1801.  When 
the  Norwalk  fathers  met  in  session,  April  13,  1801,  and 
“put  to  vote  whether  the  town  would  do  anything  respecting 
the  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  May  next,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Canaan,  praying  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  and  made  a  town,”  the  matter  was  “past  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.”  September  21,  1801,  Wilton  made  a  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  become  a  separate  town,  and  Norwalk 
voted  to  oppose  the  petition.  The  town  was  formally  or¬ 
ganized  in  1802.  Darien  became  a  separate  town  in  1820. 
Of  the  years  of  effort  necessary  for  this  final  realization,  we 
shall  speak  later.  Westport  was  incorporated  in  1835  from 
portions  of  Norwalk,  Fairfield  and  Weston. 


NORWALK  IN  1750 
Chapter  X 


Business  Good — Large  Property  Purchases — History  of 
Silvermine  Artists ’  Section — Mid-century  Home  Life  In 
Norwalk — Few  Holidays — Dreary  Christmas — Cheerful 
Tha  nksgivin  g — 1  (B  u  ndling.” 

The  town  of  Norwalk  by  the  year  1750,  boasted  two 
churches  and  two  schools,  one  at  the  south  end  of  the  town 
and  one  at  the  north  end.  There  was  steady  travel  along 
the  Boston  Post  Road  from  Boston  to  New  York.  New 
York  newspapers  occasionally  reached  Norwalk,  for  the 
metropolis  boasted  a  “people’s  voice’’  as  early  as  1721. 
Boats  too,  plied  between  Norwalk  and  New  York.  By  1750, 
there  were  substantial  settlements  of  houses  in  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  Norwalk,  known  as  “The  Bridge,’’  in  “Over  River,” 
which  included  parts  of  South  Norwalk  and  West  ave.,  and 
in  “Old  Well,”  South  Norwalk. 

Business  was  progressive,  money  was  fairly  plentiful  and 
large  sections  of  property  were  purchased  by  residents.  In 
January,  1750,  there  is  recorded  that  Ralph  Isaacs  bought 
of  John  Seymour  of  Norwalk,  the  land  which  is  now  covered 
by  the  Town  Assembly  Hall  building,  the  adjoining  stores, 
the  railway  station,  the  bank  and  Glendening’s  drug  store. 

ORIGIN  OF  SILVERMINE 

H  ow  did  Silvermine,  that  portion  of  northern  Norwalk 
which  now  harbors  such  a  large  artists’  colony,  get  its  name? 
That  has  always  Been  a  most  interesting  question.  Deduc¬ 
tion,  no  doubt  in  this  case  correct,  would  be  that  there  must 
at  one  time  have  been  a  silver  mine  in  the  vicinity.  Accord- 
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ing  to  D.  Hamilton  Hurd,  historian  and  author  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  Fairfield  County,  there  was  such  a  mine, 
and  he  speaks  of  it  in  his  accounts  of  both  New  Canaan  and 
Wilton.  What  is  more,  local  people  have  been  over  the 
ground  where  the  mine  is  supposed  to  have  been  located, 
and  discovered  great  holes  which  give  every  evidence  of  once 
having  been  “worked.” 

The  old  silver  mine,  according  to  modern  locations,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  on  property,  known  as  the  Austin  Lord  farm, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  descendants,  close  to  the  old 
New  Canaan  and  Wilton  road,  and  back  of  the  present  prop¬ 
erty  of  Clifton  Meek  of  Silvermine.  The  mine  itself  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  farm.  Fred  Buttery  of  Silvermine  tells 
of  having  been  over  the  property  many  times  and  seen  the 
holes,  in  the  woods  on  the  Lord  farm.  That  Silvermine 
takes  its  name  from  this  mine,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Old 
records  give  several  different  spellings  to  the  settlement  in¬ 
cluding:  Silver  Mines,  Silver-Mine,  Silver  Mine  and  Silver- 
mine. 

A  number  of  Norwalk  people  were  involved  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mine  in  1765,  when  it  was  owned  by  Alexander 
Ressique  or  Ressigue  of  Norwalk,  whose  property  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  covered  more  than  40  acres.  Of  the 
mine  itself,  Hurd  tells  an  interesting  tale.  Locations,  as 
given  in  the  document  may  prove  a  little  confusing,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Wilton  was  once  part  of  Nor¬ 
walk  and  that  where  Wilton  property  is  mentioned  it  was 
formerly  owned  by  Norwalk  men. 

Of  the  various  frauds  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the 
mine  and  of  what  finally  happened  to  the  “diggings”,  Mr. 
Hurd  writes : 

“A  silver-mine  is  located  in  the  Northern  part  of  Wilton, 
near  the  residence  of  the  late  Charles  Sturges,  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  old  Danbury  turnpike.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  originally  divided  into  shares  and  worked 
a  short  time  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  manager 
or  overseer,  after  having  sent  away  all  the  ore  that  had  been 
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dug,  under  pretense  of  having  it  examined,  suddenly  left 
‘between  two  days’,  leaving  the  shareholders  minus  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  and  also  their  share  of  the 
‘rocks.’ 

“After  it  was  known  for  a  certainty  that  the  superintendent 
did  not  intend  to  return  and  resume  work,  the  stockholders 
began  to  look  around  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  property 
left  that  could  be  made  available  toward  paying  them  for 
money  invested  and  labor  rendered.  Tradition  says  that  all 
the  property  to  be  found  consisted  of  an  old  negro  slave  and 
a  pair  of  oxen  which  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  credi¬ 
tors.  It  is  also  said  that  many  persons  in  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances  who  had  subscribed  liberally  toward  working  the 
mine,  were  by  this  operation  considerably  reduced  in  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Mr.  Hurd  then  goes  on  to  give  the  “Indenture”,  copied 
from  the  town  records  of  Norwalk,  which  includes  the  con¬ 
tract  for  working  the  mine  and  the  names  of  the  parties 
engaged.  The  indenture  was  made  in  May  17,  1765  be¬ 
tween  Alexander  Ressique  of  Norwalk  on  the  one  hand  and 
Samuel  Betts,  Nathan  Hubbell,  Matthew  Mead,  Matthew 
Merwine,  James  Olmsted,  Jr.,  Silas  Olmsted,  Joseph  Rock¬ 
well,  Jr.,  Jesse  Ogden,  all  of  Norwalk,  and  Matthew  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Bedford,  New  York. 

The  contractors  were  given  liberty  to  “dig,  search,  work 
for,  and  raise  all  such  lead  ‘oar’  or  copper  ‘oar’,  tin  ‘oar’  and 
all  other  ‘oars’  and  minerals  which  could  be  dug  up,  on  the 
property  belonging  to  Ressique  situated  and  lying  in  the  town 
of  s’d  Norwalk,  near  the  dwelling  house  of  Azar  Belden,  in 
quantity  about  forty  acres.”  The  would-be  miners  were  also 
given  liberty  to  erect  and  build  “cupolus,  smelting  house, 
store  houses  and  any  other  buildings,”  they  might  deem  nec¬ 
essary,  and  were  to  be  allowed  to  use  whatever  clay,  sand, 
stones  and  timbers  on  the  property,  they  might  need.  In 
return,  Alexander  Ressique  was  to  have  one  eighth  of  all 
ores  and  minerals  mined,  “after  the  same  is  pounded  and 
washed  and  fitted  for  refining”  Norwalkers  who  bought 
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stock  in  the  company,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  evidently  got 
nothing  for  their  trouble  and  their  life  savings  but  empty 
pocketbooks  and  sore  hearts. 

Hurd,  in  the  history,  says  that  the  mine  is  at  present  (his 
history  being  dated  1882)  owned  by  heirs  of  John  Hurlbutt, 
deceased.  Azar  Belden  appears  to  have  come  into  the  prop¬ 
erty  after  Ressique,  and  before  Hurlbutt. 

Of  him  it  is  said: 

“Captain  Azar  Belden  was  a  large  landowner,  who  first 
introduced  merino  sheep  into  this  section  of  the  state.  He 
was  a  man  also  of  some  military  renown.  Soon  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  some  Englishmen  called  on  Mr.  Bel¬ 
den,  with  a  view  of  working  the  mine. 

“Everything  was  soon  arranged  between  the  two  parties. 
They  put  up  their  machinery  which  was  a  common  windlass 
worked  by  hand  and  soon  commenced  business  in  a  small 
way,  digging  to  a  depth  of  about  150  feet.  They  built  a 
small  shanty  in  the  woods  nearby,  where  they  lived  and 
where  during  the  nightime,  they  coined  a  considerable 
amount  of  bullion.  They  kept  their  silver  hid  from  the 
vigilance  of  officers  and  sightseers.  After  having  worked 
the  mine  for  some  time  they  suddenly  absconded,  taking  their 
treasure  and  about  five  barrels  of  ore  with  them.  Nothing 
further  was  done  in  regard  to  this  mine  until  a  few  years 
ago,  (late  i88o’s)  when  a  party  from  New  York  came  up 
and  had  it  reopened,  it  having  been  filled  up  to  near  the 
surface.  They  carried  off  specimens  of  the  ore,  but  have 
never  returned  to  resume  work.” 

MID-CENTURY  HOME  LIFE 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Norwalk  boasted 
houses  all  of  which  were  framed,  and  some  of  which  were 
even  two  full  stories  in  height.  They  were  built  on  heavy 
oak  timbers,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  rafters  were 
extremely  large  and  supported  slit  sticks  called  ribs  which 
were  laid  across  at  regular  intervals  and  fastened  with  tough 
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wrought  nails.  Oak  clapboards  smoothed  with  a  shaving 
knife  covered  the  ribs.  Inside,  rooms  were  about  seven  feet 
high  with  plastered  walls.  Square  or  diamond  shaped  win¬ 
dows,  opening  outwards,  much  after  the  manner  of  modern 
casement  windows,  double  oak  planked  doors,  and  chimneys, 
often  with  a  base  twelve  feet  square,  were  features  of  the 
homes  in  1750  in  Norwalk. 

Imported  goods  and  some  very  excellent  home  manufac¬ 
tured  products  now  took  their  places  in  the  homes.  There 
were  fluted  decanters  and  wineglasses  in  the  place  of  the 
tankards;  there  was  brassware  on  the  heavy  tables  and  side¬ 
boards  and  real  mahogany  in  the  “parlor.”  Shops  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Norwalk  by  this  time,  and  so  the  good  house¬ 
wives  were  able  to  supplement  the  stores  in  their  own  attics 
by  purchases  at  the  corner  grocer. 

Meals  had  now  become  more  elaborate  affairs,  were  very 
substantial,  and  often  quite  heavy,  at  least  the  modern  stom¬ 
achs  might  find  them  so.  Breakfast  usually  consisted  of  a 
soup  made  of  salt  meat  and  beans,  seasoned  with  savory 
herbs.  This  was  called  bean  porridge.  Beer  and  cider  were 
the  beverages.  Dinner  invariably  included  a  large  Indian 
pudding  with  an  appropriate  sauce  for  the  first  course.  After 
this  came  boiled  beef  or  pork  and  perhaps  wild  game  with 
potatoes.  Turnips  and  other  vegetables  followed,  succo¬ 
tash  in  season,  and  samp  and  pumpkins  in  the  fall.  Supper, 
usually  referred  to  as  tea,  was  also  a  substantial  meal  though 
often  cold,  with  an  occasional  variation  of  cakes  made  of 
corn  meal,  rye  or  buckwheat.  Potatoes,  au  naturel,  are  now 
an  accepted  and  popular  dish.  Such  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  In  fact,  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  colonies,  no 
one  ate  the  “queer  roots.”  They  were  looked  upon  as  rather 
useless,  unhealthy,  even  poisonous,  and  very  difficult  to  pre¬ 
pare.  It  was  said:  “if  a  man  ate  them  every  day  he  could 
not  live  beyond  seven  years.” 

If  meals  had  become  elaborate  in  this  vicinity  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  had  dress.  Both  men  and 
women  were  roundly  criticized  from  the  pulpit  for  their  ex- 
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travagance.  The  men  were  scored  for  their  exaggerated 
wigs  which  the  ministers  termed  “bushes  of  vanity.”  The 
women  were  scored  for  their  outlandish  hair  styles,  espe¬ 
cially.  Coiffeurs  at  this  time,  1750,  featured  huge  rolls  that 
no  ordinary  hat  would  fit.  Accordingly,  the  milliners  devised 
a  sort  of  head  cape  with  “draw  string,”  called  a  “calash.” 
This  was  usually  of  brown  or  green  silk,  extended  by  whale¬ 
bones  through  the  shirrings. 

About  this  time,  dresses  were  of  camlet  or  moire,  the 
watered  camlet  over  stiffened  petticoats  made  of  durant,  a 
close  grained  woolen  material,  being  greatly  in  favor.  “Fall¬ 
ing  whisks”  of  fine  linen  or  lace,  at  neck  and  wrists  were 
popular.  How  did  fashions  reach  Norwalk,  or  the  colonies, 
for  that  matter?  There  were  no  large  dress  house  repre¬ 
sentatives  making  flying  trips  to  Paris;  there  were  no  fashion 
magazines  being  sent  here  from  France.  Travel  of  all  kinds 
was  slow  and  news  was  slower.  America  first  received  its 
Paris  fashions  from  France  by  way  of  London.  Parisian 
dressmakers  gowned  miniature  jointed  dolls  in  the  very  latest 
styles,  shipped  them  to  England,  which  country  in  turn  sent 
them  on  to  America.  The  dolls,  complete  to  millinery  and 
coiffure,  arrived  in  this  country  every  four  or  five  months 
and  all  the  mantua  makers  made  haste  to  copy  the  latest 
ideas  for  their  wealthy  patrons. 

FEW  HOLIDAYS 

There  were  plenty  of  fancy  clothes  to  wear  on  holidays, 
but  unfortunately  the  government  didn’t  allow  the  colonists 
very  many  holidays  on  which  they  might  flaunt  their  gay 
attire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  only  two  public  days 
for  the  people :  fast  day  and  Thanksgiving.  Christmas  was 
scarcely  observed,  certainly  not  as  we  observe  it  today,  until 
late  in  the  18th  century.  Back  in  those  old  days  in  Norwalk 
when  Indian  footsteps  and  wild  animal  trails  ran  side  by  side 
with  the  new  wagon  and  chaise  ruts,  Christmas  was  a  very 
bleak  day  indeed,  minus  the  proverbial  jolly  old  Santa  Claus, 
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the  sleigh  bells,  the  plum  puddings,  or  the  stockings  on  the 
hearth.  This  condition  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  holy 
days  of  the  English  church  were  abhorrent  to  the  early  colo¬ 
nists,  just  as  everything  connected  with  the  English  church 
was  abhorrent  to  them,  and  so  they  rigidly  forbid  public  cele¬ 
bration  of  any  kind  on  the  25th  of  December. 

In  1659,  after  Norwalk  had  been  settled  about  8  years, 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  in  any  form  was  looked  upon 
as  a  deadly  sin.  It  was  to  the  people,  in  the  words  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  “the  bug  that  feared  them  all.”  The  very  name 
smacked  to  them  “of  incense  stole  and  monkish  jargon.”  By 
the  time  the  year  1786  had  rolled  around  in  Norwalk,  we 
find  that  Christmas  was  being  appropriately  celebrated,  at 
least  as  we  understand  the  term,  in  church  and  home.  One 
of  the  early  records  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopalian  church  speaks 
of  the  worshippers  of  1786  who  flocked  to  the  church  for 
the  mid-night  service  until  the  yard  was  “black  with  people.” 
Candles  burned  in  every  pane  of  the  nave;  the  deep  tones  of 
the  church  bell  rang  out  clear  and  sweet  across  the  frosty  air 
and  in  the  words  of  the  record,  Christmas  “set  its  warm 
kiss  upon  the  inner  man  of  the  heart.”  From  the  hour  of 
lighting  the  candles  on  Christmas  eve,  all  work  on  the  part 
of  the  farm  hands  was  suspended  for  the  next  twelve  days. 
Well,  that  wasn’t  such  a  bad  holiday. 

Christmas  may  have  meant  nothing  to  the  early  colonists 
here,  but  Thanksgiving  certainly  did,  for  it  was  the  one  great 
festival  of  the  year.  Weeks  before  the  time  came,  the 
event  was  anticipated  by  old  and  young  alike.  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  was  announced  in  church  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
day  itself,  generally  in  late  November.  The  minister  read 
the  governor’s  proclamation,  and  no  sooner  had  the  good 
folk  returned  home,  than  preparations  were  commenced. 
During  the  week,  every  member  of  the  family  labored  from 
morn  till  night,  storing  vegetables,  killing  fowls,  making 
clothes,  for  Thanksgiving  was  a  time  of  dressing  up  as  well 
as  eating  up;  and  baking  dozens  of  pies.  Not  all  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  eaten  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  majority  were 
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stored  in  the  attic  or  barn,  frozen  solid  all  winter,  and 
came  out  just  as  fresh,  with  the  violets  in  April,  as  the  day 
they  were  made. 

Picture  a  Norwalk  home  on  a  frosty  Thanksgiving  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  year  1750.  Long  before  the  sun  rose,  every  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  house  was  out  of  bed.  The  Goodwife  saw  to  it  that 
no  one  lingered  over  the  porridge  breakfast  and  soon  the 
little  clapboard  house  had  been  given  its  last  cleanup  and 
brushup  before  the  arrival  of  the  company.  The  company 
included  all  the  relatives  in  the  neighborhood,  for  no  one 
thought  of  eating  Thanksgiving  dinner  alone.  It  was  a  family 
affair,  pure  and  simple.  Little  Silas  had  his  neck  and  ears 
scrubbed  until  they  matched  the  cherry  preserve  in  color; 
young  Fan  put  on  her  new  lace  scarf,  and  the  Goodman 
brought  from  out  its  hiding  place  his  best  beer  and  cider.  The 
male  members  of  the  family  spent  the  early  part  of  the  day 
in  public  worship,  the  boys  twitching  in  their  seats  waiting 
for  the  last  amen,  the  men  looking  on,  with  generous  good 
nature,  for  once. 

At  home,  all  was  hustle  and  bustle.  The  great  table  was 
set  in  the  center  of  the  floor,  the  snowy  linen  and  the  best 
silverware  being  placed  upon  its  surface.  Huge  logs  were 
piled  in  the  fireplace  and  the  house  gave  forth  an  air  of  com¬ 
fort  and  supreme  well  being.  At  last  the  great  moment  ar¬ 
rived,  all  sat  down  to  table,  the  blessing  was  said  and  every¬ 
one  “fell  to.”  There  was  cod  and  shell  fish  of  several  kinds 
for  “appetizers.”  Clam  chowder  and  oysters  often  formed 
part  of  the  meal,  too.  Then  came  great  plates  of  deer  meat, 
chicken,  puddings  and  roast  turkey.  Roast  pig  and  apple 
sauce  with  pigeon  pasties,  heaped  the  overloaded  table  to 
groaning  point.  All  sorts  of  vegetables,  and  corn  and  barley 
loaves,  added  to  the  tastiness  of  the  first  courses.  Deserts 
included  so  many  different  kinds  of  pies  that  it  would  take 
a  month  to  mention  them  all.  In  addition  there  was  plum 
porridge,  dotted  with  bits  of  toasted  crackers,  hasty  pudding 
eaten  with  butter  and  treacle,  and  great  baskets  of  grapes 
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and  nuts.  All  this  was  topped  off  with  barrels  of  golden  beer 
and  cider. 

After  the  dinner  the  men  grouped  themselves  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  and  talked  over  cattle  and  farm  problems  while  the 
women  did  their  “washing  up.”  Later,  everyone  gathered 
around  the  fireplace,  told  stories,  sang  songs,  roasted  nuts 
over  the  glowing  logs  and  related  strange  tales  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tallow  candle  light.  By  and  by  when  the  little  ones 
began  to  nod  and  the  evening  waxed  late,  the  family  Bible 
was  brought  out  and  the  head  of  the  house,  in  hushed,  emo¬ 
tional  voice,  gave  thanks  to  the  good  Lord  for  a  full  harvest. 
The  nine  o’clock  curfew  bell  suddenly  startled  the  members 
of  the  gathering  out  of  their  reveries.  The  elders  jumped 
up  and  hastily  sought  hats  and  wraps;  sleepy  children  were 
bundled  off  to  bed.  At  last  the  guests  were  ready  to  depart, 
including  Grandpa  with  his  third  scarf  knotted  high  about 
his  ears  and  Grandma  in  her  long  cloak,  fur  muff,  two  pairs 
of  woolen  stockings  and  felt  boots.  Cheery  goodbys  were 
said  and  the  guests  trailed  off  across  the  frozen  earth  under 
the  moonlit  sky  chattering  gaily  as  they  wended  their  way 
homeward,  and  looking  forward  to  a  comfortable  winter 
when  the  growling  wolf  would  be  far  from  the  door. 

Husking  bees,  apple  paring  parties,  quilting  bees,  sleigh 
rides,  straw  rides,  balls  and  weddings  were  other  annual 
festivities  in  addition  to  the  celebration  of  Thanksgiving, 
enjoyed  by  the  colonies. 

Funerals  might  well  be  added  to  this  list,  not  because 
they  were  actual  festivities  but  because  they  were  really  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  colonists.  Funerals  were  quite  imposing,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  deceased  was  a  personage  of  some  importance 
and  there  were  always  gifts  and  refreshments.  Gloves,  rings 
and  scarfs  were  the  usual  presents  offered  the  mourners.  If 
a  pauper  was  buried,  the  town  complied  with  the  custom, 
giving  away  articles  and  charging  them  to  the  town. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  were  the  fast  days,  always  public 
holidays,  which  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  colonists’  lives. 
The  fast  days  were  designated  by  the  general  court  or  by 
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the  governor,  at  irregular  intervals,  because  of  some  present 
catastrophe  or  threatened  calamity.  No  food  was  cooked  on 
the  fast  days,  nor  did  the  exemplary  members  of  the  church 
eat  any  regular  meals  till  after  the  sun  went  down.  Public 
worship  similar  to  Sunday  services  was  held,  and  the  time 
was  spent  in  self  examination,  humiliation  and  prayer. 

CUSTOM  OF  “BUNDLING” 

Other  quaint  practices  were  in  vogue  about  1750  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  of  course  in  Norwalk,  besides  the  custom  of  giv¬ 
ing  presents  at  funerals.  There  was  for  instance,  the  habit 
of  “bundling.” 

The  dictionary  gives  to  the  term  bundling,  the  definition 
of:  “to  sleep  or  lie  on  the  same  bed  without  undressing;  said 
of  a  man  and  woman,  especially  lovers.”  As  a  custom  it  was 
found  in  remote  localities  in  New  York  as  late  as  1804,  and 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1845.  One  Van  Corlear  writes  that  he 
occasionally  stopped  in  the  villages  to  eat  pumpkin  pies  and 
to  bundle  with  the  Yankee  lassies. 

It  is  thought  the  custom  originated  during  the  severe  win¬ 
ters  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  houses  warm, 
or  even  above  freezing  point.  The  older  folks,  who  went  to 
bed  early,  banked  the  fires  for  the  night  before  retiring  and 
within  an  hour  or  so,  the  once  comfortable  living  room,  had 
become  a  very  chilly  place.  In  order  to  keep  warm,  the 
young  folks,  fully  dressed  of  course,  crawled  under  the  covers 
and  continued  their  wooing.  This,  with  the  knowledge  and 
assent  of  their  parents.  How  queer  are  customs !  The 
young  maiden  of  those  days  would  have  been  roundly  de¬ 
nounced  had  she  dared  to  show  one  tenth  of  the  leg  exposed 
to  view  these  days,  yet  bundling  was  in  perfect  good  form. 
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Chapter  XI 

England  and  France  Declare  War — Acadians  Come  Here — 
Many  Local  Men  Go  to  Front — Colonel  Thomas  Fitch 
Distinguished  Soldier — Dispute  Over  Yankee  Doodle 
House  in  Norwalk  and  Yankee  Doodle  House  in  New 
York. 

A  red  letter  year,  in  the  history  of  Norwalk  was  1754, 
for  it  marked  the  ascendency  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
state,  that  of  governor,  of  one  of  Norwalk’s  own  sons, 
Thomas  Fitch.  Of  his  life,  his  family,  his  characteristics, 
his  acts  in  office  and  his  accomplishments,  we  shall  speak 
later. 

No  sooner  had  Fitch  removed  his  household  from  Nor¬ 
walk  to  Flartford  than  the  French  and  Indian  war  troubles 
commenced,  and  Connecticut  found  itself  once  more  muster¬ 
ing  men  to  send  to  the  front.  Hostilities  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  English  in  America  for  one  year 
before  England  formally  declared  war  on  France,  May  18, 

1 75  6. 

Several  months  before  this  declaration,  Connecticut  re¬ 
ceived  word  that  there  would  shortly  be  sent  to  the  colony, 
a  portion  of  the  7,000  French  Catholics,  Acadians,  who  were 
then  being  driven  by  the  British  from  their  peaceful  homes 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  were  to  be  distributed  along  the 
coast  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia.  In  October,  1755, 
the  General  Assembly  at  New  Haven  passed  an  act  looking 
to  the  reception  and  disposal  of  whatever  Acadians  might 
be  sent  here.  January  21,  1756,  300  Acadians  were  landed 
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at  New  London  and  on  May  22,  another  transport  arrived 
at  the  same  port  with  many  sick  and  dying  of  smallpox. 

“Though  unwelcome  guests,  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  gave  evidence  of  its  desire  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  hapless  charges,”  says  Rev.  J.  IT.  O’Don¬ 
nell  in  his  history  of  “The  Diocese  of  Hartford.”  “The 
conduct  of  Connecticut  in  dealing  with  the  exiles  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  cold,  cheerless,  and  unchristian 
methods  adopted  by  Massachusetts.” 

At  its  session  in  January,  1756,  the  General  Assembly  at 
New  II  aven  voted  on  the  distribution  of  the  Acadians,  a 
certain  number  being  sent  to  each  town  in  the  colony.  Nor¬ 
walk  was  to  take  12.  Norwich  and  New  Haven  took  the 
most,  19  apiece.  The  lowest  number  taken  by  any  town 
was  three.  The  selectmen  in  each  town  were  directed  to 
“Take  care  of,  manage  and  support  them  as  tho’  they  were 
inhabitants  of  such  town,  according  to  the  laws  of  this 
Colony.” 

The  expenses  incidental  to  the  support  of  the  French 
exiles  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  New  London  till 
they  had  reached  their  respective  destinations  were  to  be 
borne  by  the  colony  and  we  find  that  Norwalk  sent  in  a  bill 
under  date  of  March  11,  1756,  as  follows: 

“To  Norwalk  Selectmens  Bill  Transporting  french  people 
from  Fairfield,  one  pound,  six  shillings.” 

In  spite  of  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
these  unfortunate,  unhappy  people,  homeless,  depressed  and 
bereft  of  all  their  worldly  goods,  should  be  cared  for  and 
supported  in  the  towns  to  which  they  were  sent  “as  tho’  they 
were  inhabitants”, — in  many  of  the  Connecticut  villages  and 
towns,  the  Acadians  were  badly  served,  were  not  only  fre¬ 
quently  treated  as  paupers  but  were  bound  out  to  the  most 
menial  service.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  to  them 
in  Norwalk  for  the  records  do  not  say.  We  only  hope 
that  the  town  fathers  extended  them  the  helping  hand  to 
which  their  natural  generosity  would  prompt  them. 
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NORWALKERS  IN  WAR 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  May  18,  1756,  Connecticut  commenced 
shipping  men  to  the  front  just  as  fast  as  she  could  muster 
them,  adding  to  the  regiments  she  had  already  sent  to  the 
aid  of  England  in  17 55.  Norwalk  cheerfully  shouldered 
her  burden  in  both  expenses  and  soldiers  during  the  war. 

There  were  Norwalkers  in  the  expedition  to  Cape  Breton, 
in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  when  both  the  brave  English  General 
Wolfe  and  the  brave  Frenchman,  General  Montcalm  fell, 
mortally  wounded;  in  the  skirmishes  at  Crown  Point,  at 
Ticonderoga  and  at  Montmorency  and  in  the  capture  of 
Louisburg. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Records,  volumes  nine  and 
ten,  reveal  the  names  of  the  following  officers:  1755, 
Thaddeus  Mead,  fourth  company,  first  regiment,  second 
lieutenant  under  Captain  Nathan  Payson  of  Hartford. 
1755,  Samuel  Hanford,  captain,  fifth  company,  fourth  regi¬ 
ment.  1756,  Thaddeus  Mead,  appointed  commissary  in 
the  third  regiment,  March,  1756,  for  the  forces  raised  for 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  March,  1756.  1756, 

Daniel  Fitch,  second  lieutenant,  tenth  company,  fourth  regi¬ 
ment  under  Captain  Moses  Stoddard  of  Litchfield.  1757, 
Thaddeus  Mead,  lieutenant  under  Captain  Pevey  Fitch  of 
Stamford.  This  was  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  William 
Henry,  in  August,  1757.  1757,  Samuel  Marvin  of  Norwalk, 
first  lieutenant  under  Samuel  Handford,  captain,  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Fort  William  Henry.  A  footnote  says  that: 
“one  hundred  of  the  above  named  (the  soldiers  in  the  com¬ 
pany)  rode  horses  from  Norwalk.” 

Thaddeus  Mead,  1759,  captain,  ninth  company,  third  regi¬ 
ment,  Connecticut  troops.  1759,  Levi  Taylor,  ensign, 
twelfth  company,  third  regiment  under  Captain  Reuben  Fer¬ 
ris  of  Greenwich.  1759,  Thaddeus  Mead,  captain,  tenth 
company,  third  regiment.  Mead  commanded  this  company 
which  included  two  sergeants,  three  corporals,  63  privates 
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who  had  served  in  previous  campaigns,  and  28  new  men, 
probably  in  addition  to  the  commissioned  officers.  A  foot¬ 
note  is  to  the  effect  that:  “Captain  Mead  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  during  the  campaign,  probably  in  August.” 
(Mead  Family.)  That  Mead  was  most  active  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  times  his  name,  with 
different  forces,  appears  in  the  records.  Daniel  Belden  of 
Norwalk  was  wounded  while  in  service  in  1758.  Mathew 
Mead  was  a  quartermaster  from  March  27  to  November 
21,  1758,  in  the  fourth  regiment. 

In  addition  there  was  the  famous  Colonel  Fitch  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Fitch.  During  the  war,  in 
the  early  years,  he  commanded  four  regiments  encamped  at 
Greenbush,  before  Albany.  Later  in  the  war,  Fitch  was 
named  senior  colonel  and  commanded  sixteen  Colonial  regi¬ 
ments.  Four  of  these  came  from  Connecticut,  two  from 
New  York,  two  from  New  Jersey,  eight  from  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Maine,  New  Flampshire  and  Vermont. 

While  her  soldiers  were  giving  their  life’s  blood  at  the 
front,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Norwalk,  behind 
the  lines,  was  energetically  taking  care  of  her  own  private 
end  of  the  struggle.  The  town  records  show  that  on  No¬ 
vember  2,  1757,  it  was  voted  at  meeting  that  the  residents 
of  the  community  tax  themselves  a  penny  on  the  pound  for 
all  rateable  estate,  in  order  to  care  for  the  350  regular  sol¬ 
diers  scheduled  to  be  stationed  in  Norwalk.  The  soldiers 
erected  winter  quarters  here  and  remained  in  town  through¬ 
out  the  cold  months.  Men  and  women  in  the  settlement 
cheerfully  supplied  the  soldiers  with  all  they  needed,  denying 
themselves  when  necessary. 

Throughout  the  war,  this  community  proved  itself  un¬ 
questionably  loyal  to  king  and  country.  The  drain  on  pocket- 
books  and  manhood,  caused  no  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  king  called,  England  needed  Norwalk,  and  Norwalk 
was  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  she  could.  The  war  ended 
with  the  signing  of  a  preliminary  peace  pact  in  Paris,  No- 
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vember  3,  1763.  Final  signing  took  place  February  10, 
1764. 

YANKEE  DOODLE  HOUSE  HERE 

The  name  of  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  son  of  Governor 
Thomas  Fitch,  has  come  down  to  us  through  history,  as 
being  something  more  than  honorably  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Tradition  has  it, 
that  Col.  Fitch  was  the  originator,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  famous  song, 
“Yankee  Doodle.”  It  is  said  that  when  Fitch  marched  his 
ragged  men  into  Albany  to  meet  the  English  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  a  British  army  surgeon,  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Shuckburg,  by  name,  composed  the  song  in  derision  of 
the  badly  dressed  Colonial  soldiers.  The  song  “took”  and 
shortly  all  the  troops  were  singing  it.  To  perpetuate  the 
honor,  linked  with  the  name  of  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  the 
home  in  which  the  brave  officer  lived  in  East  Norwalk,  was 
forthwith  called  “Yankee  Doodle”  house,  which  name  it  still 
bore  when  it  was  torn  down  in  1917. 

H  owever,  Norwalk  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  her 
memories  without  dispute,  for  there  are  other  cities  in  the 
United  States,  which  claim  to  harbor  the  real  and  original 
Yankee  Doodle  Elouse.  Chief  among  these  is  Rensselaer, 
New  York.  Rensselaer  offers  Fort  Cralo,  supposedly  the 
oldest  building  in  the  country,  having  been  erected  in  1642, 
as  its  claim.  Local  tradition  in  that  section  has  it  that  Dr. 
Shuckburg  was  attached  to  the  fort  at  the  time  he  composed 
“Yankee  Doodle”  and  that  he  wrote  the  words  of  the  song 
within  the  fort. 

Which  city  has  the  right  to  claim  ownership  of  the  real 
Yankee  Doodle  House?  Rensselaer,  the  place  in  which  the 
song  is  said  to  have  been  composed?  Or  Norwalk,  the 
place  from  where  the  cause  of  all  the  hubbub  is  said  to  have 
come?  The  writer,  in  an  endeavor  to  ferret  out  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  made  inquiries  at  the  New  York 
state  library  in  Albany,  the  Rensselaer  library  at  Rensse- 
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laer,  New  York;  the  New  York  public  library  in  New  York 
City;  the  Stamford,  Norwalk  and  Bridgeport  libraries,  and 
the  Connecticut  State  library  at  Hartford. 

Let  us  see  first  what  can  be  offered  in  Norwalk’s  favor. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Russell  of  9  Putnam  ave.  is  in  possession  of  an 
old  clipping  which  tells  how  Col.  Fitch  and  his  soldiers  left 
Norwalk.  It  is  in  part  as  follows: 

“Elizabeth  Fitch  came  out  of  the  house  with  her  brother 
Thomas  and  looked  with  dismay  at  the  strangely  costumed 
‘cavalry’  straggling  along  the  road.  ‘Oh,’  she  cried,  ‘you 
should  have  uniforms  of  some  kind.’  She  hurried  into  the 
chicken  run  at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  emerged  a  few 
minutes  later  with  a  handful  of  feathers.  ‘Put  these  in  your 
hats,’  she  commanded,  ‘soldiers  should  wear  plumes.’  And 
the  solemn  New  Englanders  grinned  sheepishly  and  obeyed. 
With  these  feathers  as  the  sole  badge  of  their  hastily  as¬ 
sumed  profession,  Connecticut’s  militia  took  the  trail  for  Al¬ 
bany.  Dr.  Shuckburgh,  when  he  saw  them  said:  ‘Now  stab 
my  vitals,  they’re  macaronis,  every  one  of  them!’  He  used 
the  slang  of  the  day  for  a  fop,  an  exquisite.” 

Historian  Charles  Selleck,  author  of  Selleck’s  “Norwalk” 
tells  the  generally  accepted  story  of  Fitch  and  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle  and  says  that  “in  derision  of  the  appearance  of  his 
(Fitch’s)  command,  an  English  officer  wrote,  near  East 
Albany,  the  wordy  jargon,  Yankee  Doodle.”  Rev.  Augustus 
Beard,  D.D.,  of  Main  st.,  is  of  the  opinion  not  only  that 
Col.  Fitch  of  Norwalk  was  responsible  for  the  song  “Yan¬ 
kee  Doodle  Came  To  Town  Riding  on  a  Pony”  but  “that 
the  horse  thus  made  immortal  also  came  from  Norwalk.” 
In  addition,  the  “Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Homes  of 
Wilton,  Norwalk,  Westport,  Darien  and  vicinity,”  gives  the 
story  of  Fitch  and  the  Yankee  Doodle  House  as  being  similar 
to  that  quoted  above. 

This  house,  home  of  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  stood  for 
many  years  on  Flendricks  ave.,  near  East  ave.,  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  called  Elton  Place.  In  1917,  the  house, 
which  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  decay,  was  demolished  by 
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a  storm  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  tear  down  the  re¬ 
maining  supports.  The  cellar  is  still  standing  and  may  be 
seen  quite  plainly.  Part  of  the  old  well  may  also  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  It  was  filled  in  some  time  ago  and  flowers  grew 
above  its  rim.  Lately,  however,  due  possibly  to  water  action 
below,  the  filling  has  sunk  some  seven  feet.  The  property 
is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Hendrick  of  166  East 
ave.,  and  has  been  in  the  Hendrick  family  for  generations, 
having  been  originally  bought  by  the  family  from  Colonel 
Thomas  Fitch.  Mr.  Hendrick’s  grandfather  was  born  in 
the  house  and  his  great  grandfather  owned  it.  Mrs.  Hend¬ 
rick  says  she  had  many  times  been  through  the  old  building 
which  was  a  two  story  frame  structure,  clapboarded.  On 
the  ground  floor  was  a  huge  kitchen  with  great  fireplace,  a 
bedroom  leading  off  the  kitchen  and  a  “parlor”  in  front. 
Upstairs  were  two  more  bedrooms.  The  Hendrick  family 
members  intend  to  retain  the  property,  but  will  not  build 
on  it.  Rather  they  will  keep  it  as  it  is,  overgrown  with 
flowers,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Colonel  Fitch. 


YANKEE  DOODLE  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK 

Rensselaer,  near  Albany,  New  York,  is  loud  in  its  claim 
of  being  the  home  of  the  original  and  authentic  Yankee 
Doodle  House.  The  story  of  Fort  Cralo  goes  back  a  good 
deal  farther  than  does  the  story  of  Norwalk’s  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle  house.  In  1642,  one  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  had  a  fort 
and  manor  house,  named  Fort  Cralo,  after  his  estate  on  the 
Zyder  Zee,  erected  on  his  farm  just  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  village  of  Greenbush,  now  Rensselaer,  near  Albany.  Of 
this  fort,  Kenneth  MacFarland,  student  and  historian  of 
Rensselaer,  says: 

“Fort  Cralo  is  without  doubt,  there  being  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States . 

“In  the  year  1758,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
General  Abercrombie,  ‘Aunt  Abbie,’  as  the  soldiers  called 
him  behind  his  back,  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces 
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in  New  York.  On  the  march  to  Ticonderoga,  which  he  was 
ordered  to  capture,  he  encamped  at  Greenbush  (Rensselaer) 
making  Fort  Cralo  his  headquarters.  While  he  was  en¬ 
camped  there,  many  men  from  the  manor  enlisted  in  his 
army.  They  were  exceedingly  rude  and  awkward,  nonde¬ 
script  in  dress,  but  expert  marksmen. 

“On  General  Abercrombie’s  staff  was  a  young  surgeon, 
Shuckburg  by  name,  whose  derision  was  aroused  at  the  sight 
of  these  raw  recruits  in  their  scarecrow-like  garb.  Tradition 
has  it  that  he,  while  sitting  on  the  curb  of  the  well  at  the  rear 
of  Fort  Cralo,  composed  in  ridicule  of  the  colonial  troops, 
the  lines  which  have  since  become  famous.”  Note  that  the 
above  article  gives  the  impression  that  the  soldiers  in  derision 
of  whom  the  song  “Yankee  Doodle”  was  written,  came  from 
just  around  Rensselaer  itself,  “from  the  manor.”  Had  no 
mention  been  made  of  the  home  of  these  soldiers,  we  might 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were  the  Colonial  sol¬ 
diers  lead  by  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Norwalk,  into 
Albany,  past  the  very  doors  of  Fort  Cralo. 

Rensselaer,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  separated  from 
Albany  only  by  bridges  and  so  when  mention  is  made  of 
troops  entering  either  Albany  or  Rensselaer,  practically  the 
same  territory  is  meant.  The  Rensselaer  Business  Men’s 
association,  certain  of  the  city’s  claim  to  the  origin  of  the 
famous  song,  has  published  a  circular  in  which  Rensselaer 
is  referred  to  as  “The  Birthplace  of  Yankee  Doodle.”  On 
the  wall  of  Fort  Cralo,  sometimes  spelled  Crailo,  has  been 
erected  a  tablet  which  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  the  United  States  and  to 
have  been  erected  in  1642,  as  a  Manor  House  and  place  of 
defense  known  as  Fort  Cralo.  Gen’l  Abercrombie’s  head¬ 
quarters  while  marching  to  attack  Fort  Ticonderoga  in  1758, 
where  it  is  said  that  at  the  cantonment  east  of  this  house, 
near  the  old  well,  the  army  surgeon  R.  Shuckburg,  composed 
the  popular  song  of  ‘Yankee  Doodle.’  ” 

Further  substantiation  of  Norwalk’s  claim  to  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle  fame  is  contained  in  a  communication  from  Roscoe  Conk- 
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ling  Fitch  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Fitch,  historian,  who  is 
related  to  many  of  the  Norwalk  Fitches  and  who  recently 
compiled  a  pamphlet  on  the  Fitch  Families  in  America,  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  claims  made  by  Rensselaer,  first,  because  that 
city  would  take  all  the  Yankee  Doodle  credit  and  second, 
because  it  claims  to  have  the  oldest  building  in  the  United 
States.  Concerning  the  latter,  Mr.  Fitch  says  that  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  older  house  is  the  Henry  Whitfield  State  His¬ 
torical  Museum  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  constructed  of  stone  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Henry  Whitfield  in  1639  as  a  home  and  a 
fortified  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Most  of  the  records,  including  Selleck’s  “Norwalk,”  claim 
that  Yankee  Doodle  was  written  in  1758.  Mr.  Fitch  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  discovered  additional  information  to  set 
the  date  down  as  1755. 

Mr.  Fitch  bases  his  claim  in  part  on  information  obtained 
from  Harper’s  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  history  and 
in  part  on  information  contained  in  volume  one  of  “The 
Fitch  Papers,  Correspondence  and  Documents  During 
Thomas  Fitch’s  Governorship  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut, 
i754-i766,”  published  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
In  Mr.  Fitch’s  explanation  he  says  that: 

“The  main  army  composed  of  the  regular  provincial  regi¬ 
ments  under  Major-General  Johnson  were  encamped  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George  in  17 55  and  from  there  sent  out  an 
urgent  call  for  reinforcements.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
that  as  the  regularly  uniformed  troops  were  already  at  the 
front,  the  reinforcements  were  composed  of  raw  recruits, 
who  fitted  themselves  out  as  to  clothes  and  equipment  as 
best  they  could. 

“The  reinforcements  included  several  independent  compa¬ 
nies  of  volunteers  who  went  into  the  service  at  their  own 
expense.  Naturally  these  troops  did  not  wear  the  gold 
braided  uniforms  to  which  the  pompous  British  officers  were 
accustomed.  These  reinforcements  marched  by  way  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  One  of  these  volunteers  was 
Colonel  Thomas  Fitch  V,  eldest  son  of  Gov.  Thomas  Fitch 
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and  fifth  of  the  name  in  direct  descent  in  Connecticut  who 
became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  in  the  Revolution.” 

Harper’s  Encyclopedia  adds:  “A  surgeon  in  the  British 
Army  (this  was  Dr.  Shuckburg)  who  was  with  the  provin¬ 
cial  troops  under  Johnson  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  be¬ 
ing  impressed  with  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  provincial 
soldiers,  composed  a  song  to  the  air,  which  he  called  ‘Yan- 
key’,  instead  of  ‘Nankey  Doodle,’  and  commended  it  to  the 
motley  soldiers  as  ‘very  elegant.’  ” 

Quite  recently,  February  11,  1929,  to  be  exact,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  Yankee  Doodle  came  up  again  for 
discussion,  this  time  in  the  New  York  Times.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  front  following  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Williams  of  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.,  to  introduce  a  bill 
into  the  New  York  State  legislature  appropriating  $15,000 
to  restore  Fort  Cralo  in  Rensselaer  county,  because  of  its 
alleged  historic  connection  with  the  composition  of  Yankee 
Doodle. 

Now  that  all  is  said  and  done,  which  has  the  right  to  lay 
claim  to  a  Yankee  Doodle  house,  Rensselaer  or  Norwalk? 
Perhaps  both  have.  At  least  let  us  allow  sleeping  dogs  to 
lie  and  permit  Norwalk  to  enjoy  what  satisfaction  and  honor 
it  may  from  the  tradition  which  gives  to  Colonel  Thomas 
Fitch,  bravest  of  fighters,  the  credit  for  at  least  being  the 
cause  of  the  composition  of  the  famous  song,  “Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle.” 


GOVERNOR  FITCH  OF  NORWALK 

Chapter  XII 

His  Background — Spanish  Ship  Figures  In  His  Election — 
Attitude  On  Stamp  Act  Brings  Him  Unpopularity — Pa¬ 
triots  Refuse  to  Reelect  Him — Returns  to  Norwalk — At¬ 
tends  Wedding  of  Grand  Niece. 

Throughout  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Thomas  Fitch 
of  Norwalk,  capably  filled  the  governor’s  seat  in  Hartford, 
presiding  over  the  colony  from  1754  until  17 66.  During 
his  first  years  in  office,  Fitch  gained  the  confidence,  respect 
and  sympathy  of  the  entire  colony.  Well  educated,  intelli¬ 
gent,  just,  quiet  in  manner,  firm  in  convictions,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  men,  as  a  ruler,  he  was  a  credit  to  the  town  from 
which  he  sprang  and  to  the  state  which  he  so  carefully  gov¬ 
erned  during  his  twelve  years’  control.  Even  during  his  last 
few  years  in  office  when  pre-Revolutionary  troubles  broke 
out  and  he  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  his  people, 
Fitch  still  retained  the  respect  of  the  keener,  cooler  minds 
in  the  colony. 

The  Norwalker’s  subsequent  loss  of  public  support  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  conservative  and  never  openly 
allied  himself  with  the  colonists’  cause,  being  cruelly  torn  be¬ 
tween  loyalty  to  King  and  sense  of  justice  to  the  colonists. 
When  he  left  office  in  1766,  at  the  time  that  his  people  were 
red  hot  with  indignation  against  the  mother  country’s  effront¬ 
eries  in  the  Stamp  Act  controversy,  he  found  almost  the 
entire  population  of  Connecticut  turned  against  him. 

The  governor  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Fitches. 
The  name  itself  is  German  and  is  sometimes  found  spelled 
Ffytch  or  Ffitch.  Bocking,  a  village  in  Braintree,  Essex 
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county,  England,  was  the  home  of  Thomas  Fitch,  progenitor 
of  the  American  family. 

John  Fitch  of  Fitch  Castle,  parish  of  Widdington,  Essex 
county,  is  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  1294.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Fitches  were  of  excellent 
family.  Thomas  of  Bocking  had  five  sons.  Three  of  these 
came  with  the  mother,  after  the  father’s  death,  to  this  coun¬ 
try  about  1637.  They  were  Thomas,  Joseph  and  James. 
James  went  to  Norwich;  Joseph  stayed  in  Norwalk  but  a 
few  years.  Thomas  alone  remained  here. 

The  following  is  a  “cutting”  from  the  family  tree: 
Thomas  Fitch,  Sr.,  of  Norwalk,  who  was  son  of  Thomas  of 
Bocking.  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.,  son  of  Thomas,  Sr.,  of  Nor¬ 
walk.  “Mr.”  or  Captain  Thomas  Fitch,  son  of  Thomas 
Fitch,  Jr.  Governor  Thomas  Fitch,  son  of  “Mr.”  Thomas 
Fitch. 

The  governor  was  thus  the  great,  great  grandson  of 
Thomas  of  Bocking.  The  first  Thomas  was  in  Norwalk  in 
1652,  being  one  of  the  early  settlers.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  dying  in  1704.  The  second  Thomas,  it  is  believed,  died 
about  1690,  although  Selleck  says  1684.  His  wife  was  Ruth 
Fitch.  The  third  Thomas  was  born  in  1671.  He  was 
called  “Mr.”  Thomas  Fitch  in  Norwalk,  but  Captain  Fitch 
at  Flartford.  He  was  King’s  Commissioner  in  Norwalk 
from  1691  to  1694.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah  Fitch.  This 
third  Thomas  Fitch  in  Norwalk,  “Mr.”  or  “Captain”  which¬ 
ever  you  chose  to  call  him,  had  four  children:  Samuel,  who 
was  the  Crown’s  Justice;  James,  who  was  deputy  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly;  Elizabeth,  and  then  Thomas,  who  was  the 
governor.  The  above  is  correct  as  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  discover. 

Hall  gives  the  impression  that  the  Governor  was  of  the 
second  generation.  Some  even  set  him  as  far  down  as  the 
fifth.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  was  rather  of  the 
fourth,  that  is  the  fourth  of  that  name  in  America,  the  fifth 
in  generation,  counting  Thomas  of  Bocking. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  insists 
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that  Governor  Thomas  Fitch  was  the  fifth  of  the  name. 
This  would  mean  that  Thomas  of  Booking  was  first,  Thomas, 
Sr.,  of  Norwalk,  second;  Thomas,  jr.,  third;  “Mr.”  or  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas,  fourth;  and  Gov.  Fitch,  fifth.  With  this,  His¬ 
torian  Selleck  agrees. 

Thomas,  the  governor,  was  born  in  1699.  His  father 
was  “Mr.”  or  Captain  Thomas  Fitch  who  married  three 
times,  his  wives  being  Sarah,  Phoebe  and  Rachael.  The 
children,  including  the  governor,  were  all  by  his  first  wife, 
Sarah.  The  boy,  Thomas,  graduated  from  Yale  University 
in  1721  in  a  class  of  14  members,  at  Yale’s  20th  commence¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  Yale  college  was  a  low  wooden  building 
painted  sky  color.  Thomas  studied  theology,  was  licensed 
to  preach  and  did  preach  several  times  in  the  Norwalk 
church.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  state  matters. 

September  4,  1724,  Thomas  married  Hannah  Hall  of 
New  Haven.  Ten  children  were  born  of  this  union.  The 
best  known  of  the  sons  was  Colonel  Thomas  Fitch  of  Yankee 
Doodle  fame.  He  was  born  August  12,  1725.  He  was 
justice  1761  to  1772.  In  May,  1768  he  was  made  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment.  He  married  Sarah  St. 
John  Hill  of  Fairfield. 

The  second  son  of  the  Governor  was  Jonathan,  born 
April  12,  1727,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Mix 
in  New  Haven  and  lived  elsewhere  than  in  Norwalk.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  he  held  the  office  of  high  sheriff  longer  than  any 
one  else  in  his  time.  The  third  son  was  Ebenezer,  born 
February  25,  1729,  who  married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Mills,  Jr.,  of  Greenwich.  He  left  home  early  and  died  at 
the  age  of  33. 

The  fourth  child  was  Hannah,  born  April  10,  1731.  Of 
her  it  is  said  “like  the  delicate  sea  pinks  which  edged  her 
father’s  spray  besprinkled  meadows  down  in  the  fields,  she 
bloomed  beautifully  and  quickly  blanched.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.”  The  fifth  child  was  Mary,  born  Septem- 
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ber  20,  1733.  She  married  at  the  age  of  18  and  was 
mother  of  Thomas  Fitch  Thatcher  who  dwelt  on  “Drye 
Hill.”  The  sixth  child  was  Timothy,  born  in  1735.  He 
lived,  married  and  died  in  Norwalk. 

The  seventh  child  was  Hezekiah,  who  married  September 
21,  1767,  Jerusha  Burr  of  Fairfield  and  resided  in  that 
town.  He  and  his  relatives  entertained  such  colonial  gentry 
as  General  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Timothy 
Dwight.  It  was  a  family  which  Trumbull  visited,  according 
to  story,  and  the  members  of  which  saluted  John  Hancock 
when  he  was  wedded  within  their  residence.  The  eighth 
child  was  Elizabeth  who  was  born  in  1739  and  who  married 
Andrew  Rowland  of  Fairfield.  She  was  the  brave  woman 
who  in  1779  when  the  shot  was  flying  thick  and  Fairfield 
was  on  fire,  remained  alone  in  her  dwelling,  facing  the  foe. 
The  ninth  child  was  Esther  who  died  at  the  age  of  29  sum¬ 
mers.  The  tenth  was  Giles  who  passed  away  when  only 
two  years  old. 

It  was  said  of  the  Fitches  that  they  always  selected  their 
farms  beside  rivers.  The  older  Norwalk  Fitches  purchased 
largely  of  water  bordered  lands.  They  owned  parts  of 
Oyster  Shell  Point,  Fort  Point,  Fitch’s  Point,  Gregory’s 
Point  and  around  Cow  Pasture  Point.  The  Fitch  home 
stood  on  lower  East  ave.  on  the  east  side  of  Earle’s  East 
ave.  hill,  according  to  the  old  locations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  home  of  Miss  Sarah  Fitch  at  173  East  ave.  is 
the  site  of  the  original  Governor  Fitch  residence. 

Thomas  Fitch  early  took  an  interest  in  state  and  political 
affairs.  He  successively  filled  the  offices  of  chancellor,  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  chief  justice  of  the  state.  From 
1750  to  1754  he  was  chief  justice;  from  1751  to  1753  he 
held  the  office  of  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut.  In  1754 
he  became  governor,  remaining  in  office  until  1766. 

RISE  AND  FALL  OF  FITCH 

The  story  of  Governor  Fitch’s  rise  and  fall  is  a  curious 
one.  Fate  decreed  that  a  strong  wave  of  public  opinion 
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should  thrust  the  Norwalker  into  the  high  chair  of  gover¬ 
norship,  and  that  a  still  stronger  wave  of  public  opinion, 
suddenly  turned  against  him,  should  thrust  him  out  of  office 
and  into  retirement. 

A  Spanish  ship  figured  prominently  in  the  events  which 
preceded  Fitch’s  election.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  winter 
of  1753,  the  early  part  of  the  year,  during  a  terrible  snow 
storm,  there  limped  into  the  port  of  New  London,  a  Spanish 
ship  on  its  way  from  Havana,  Cuba,  to  Cadiz,  Spain.  The 
ship,  in  trying  to  make  port,  dashed  onto  a  reef  of  rocks  and 
sustained  such  damages  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  unload 
her  and  to  store  the  cargo  with  Joseph  Hill,  Esquire,  collec¬ 
tor  of  the  port  of  New  London. 

Don  Joseph  Miguel  de  St.  Juan  was  master  of  the  cargo 
and  he  made  all  preparations  to  set  sail  again  in  the  spring¬ 
time,  1753.  A  new  ship  of  200  tons  was  purchased  and  all 
was  ready  early  in  April.  Miguel  commenced  to  load  his 
cargo  on  board  but  when  half  way  through,  discovered  that 
a  large  part  of  it  was  missing,  whether  mislaid,  withheld 
from  him  or  stolen,  he  couldn’t  find  out.  The  collector  of 
the  port  giving  the  Spaniard  no  satisfaction  the  latter  applied 
to  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  for  damages.  The 
Assembly  decided  after  much  consideration  that  the  petition 
was  unreasonable  and  could  not  be  granted. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  freemen  in  April,  1754,  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Spanish  gentleman  had  been 
robbed  or  at  least  that  part  of  his  very  valuable  and  rich 
cargo  had  been  kept  from  him,  lost,  or  stolen.  The  colonists 
were  in  an  uproar.  Some  saw  themselves  the  victims  of 
great  difficulties,  heavy  debts,  and  unpleasant  relations  with 
Spain.  Others  felt  a  sympathy  toward  the  Spaniard  and 
claimed  that  Connecticut  had  outrageously  treated  a  for¬ 
eigner  in  distress. 

Governor  Wolcott  and  associates  were  blamed  for  not  tak¬ 
ing  proper  care  or  caution  in  safeguarding  the  stranger’s 
property  and  for  not  according  him  justice,  and  suspicious 
fingers  were  pointed  at  several  gentlemen  “high  in  politics.” 
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Whether  or  not  Wolcott  deserved  the  criticism  we  do  not 
know.  At  any  rate,  the  whole  affair  greatly  affected  the 
freemen.  So  deeply  was  the  public  stirred  by  the  matter 
that  in  spite  of  Wolcott’s  popularity  he  lost  much  support 
and  in  the  election  of  May,  1754,  he  was  defeated.  In 
Roger  Wolcott’s  chair  in  1754,  was  placed  Thomas  Fitch  of 
Norwalk. 

The  Norwalker  was  a  Conservative,  which  fact  was  not 
exactly  conducive  to  brotherly  relations  between  himself  and 
the  majority  of  the  colonists,  in  those  hot-headed  times. 
However,  Fitch  was  a  man  of  extreme  level-headedness  and 
manly  bearing  and  he  conducted  himself  while  in  office,  with 
dignity  and  with  credit  to  all  concerned.  In  1755,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  War  in  New  York  City,  with 
his  Excellency  General  Shirley,  Commander  in  Chief  of  His 
Majesty’s  forces  in  North  America,  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  the 
governor  of  New  York  and  others.  In  1756,  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  write  letters  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England, 
complaining  of  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  colony  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  military  undertakings  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  When  first  rumblings  of  trouble  with  the  mother 
country  over  the  proposed  Stamp  Act  were  heard, 
Governor  Fitch  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Act’s 
passage.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  looked  with 
disfavor  on  the  growing  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  par¬ 
liamentary  measures. 

The  General  Assembly  sitting  in  session  in  1764  voted 
that  the  Governor  should  draw  up  a  paper  of  protestation 
against  the  Stamp  Act.  Fitch  and  his  committee  forthwith 
penned  a  document  on  uThe  Reasons  Why  the  British  Col¬ 
onies  in  America  Should  Not  Be  Charged  with  Internal 
Taxes,  by  Authority  of  Parliament,  Humbly  Offered  for 
Consideration,  in  Behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.” 

Historian  Hollister  writes  of  this  document  by  Fitch,  that 
it  “shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  subject  under  it, 
that  is  unsurpassed  by  any  paper  originating  in  any  other 
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colony  during  that  exciting  period.”  Jared  Ingersoll  of 
Milford  who  helped  draft  it,  took  it  to  England.  There 
it  was  duly  read  and  Lord  Grenville  even  went  so  far  as  to 
praise  its  tone.  Notwithstanding  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists  however,  the  act  passed,  receiving  the  royal 
signature  March  27,  1765. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Fitch  was  remaining  quiet  and  say¬ 
ing  nothing.  He  felt  very  badly  over  the  fact  that  the  act 
had  passed,  inasmuch  as  he  considered  it  unjust  to  the  colo¬ 
nists,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reasoned  that  as  long  as  it  had 
passed  it  was  proper  for  the  colonists  to  submit  until  repeal 
might  be  secured  by  lawful  means.  The  majority  of  the 
governor’s  council  thought  him  wise  and  sided  with  him  in 
his  decision  to  do  nothing  further  for  the  present.  There 
were  others,  however,  who  felt  that  the  governor,  in  justice 
to  the  colonists,  should  rebel  or  revolt.  Among  them  were 
Pitkin,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  Trumbull,  who  was  des¬ 
tined  to  sit  in  the  governor’s  chair  in  later  years.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  left  the  council  chambers  in  indignation 
when  they  saw  that  the  governor  fully  intended  taking  the 
oath  required  by  the  act. 

The  political  future  of  Governor  Thomas  Fitch  was  poi¬ 
soned  right  then  and  there  and  he  earned  for  himself  two 
strong  enemies,  Pitkin  and  Trumbull.  Fitch  was  regularly 
nominated  at  the  next  election,  but  Pitkin  was  elected  gover¬ 
nor,  polling  so  many  votes  that  no  one  even  bothered  to  count 
them.  Fitch  had  carefully  prepared  a  pamphlet,  which  he 
issued  in  due  season  before  the  election  giving  the  reasons 
for  his  recent  course,  but  he  failed  to  return  to  office.  His 
popularity,  founded  to  a  great  extent  on  his  engaging  per¬ 
sonality,  his  sterling  character  and  sound  judgment,  had 
dwindled  to  a  pin  point  upon  his  refusal  to  take,  in  an  active 
and  forceful  manner,  the  side  of  the  colonists  in  the  Stamp 
Act  trouble.  It  was  in  1769  that  Thomas  Fitch  made  his 
last  try  for  a  recapture  of  the  governor’s  seat,  but  he  was 
unsuccessful.  Fitch,  who  went  into  office  in  ’54  and  out  of 
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it  in  ’66  now  remained  in  retirement.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  75,  July  1 8,  1774,  in  Norwalk,  before  the  calamities  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  descended  on  the  colonists. 

On  the  tombstone  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Fitch’s  grave  in  the  East  Norwalk  cemetery,  the 
Norwalker  is  extolled  as  follows: 

“Eminent  and  distinguished  among  mortals  for  great 
abilities,  large  acquirements,  and  a  virtuous  character;  a 
clear,  strong  sedate  mind,  and  an  accurate,  extensive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  law  and  civil  government;  a  happy  talent  of  pre¬ 
siding,  close  application  and  strict  fidelity,  in  the  discharge  of 
important  trusts,  no  less  than  for  his  employments  by  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  chief  offices  of  the  state  and  at 
the  head  of  the  colony.’’ 

GOVERNOR  COMES  HOME 

When  Governor  Thomas  Fitch  came  home  to  Norwalk, 
at  the  close  of  his  last  term  of  office,  he  may  have  brought 
with  him,  little  of  the  good  will  or  thanks  of  the  Connecticut 
colony,  but  he  still  found  his  home  town  ready  to  welcome 
him  with  open  arms.  The  majority  of  the  people  in  Nor¬ 
walk  at  that  time  were  conservative,  even  as  their  honored 
son,  and  they  looked  with  disapproval  on  the  uprising  of  the 
colonists  against  their  respected  King.  Instead  of  taking 
part  in  the  fight  for  freedom  against  taxation  and  striking 
a  blow  for  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  Nor¬ 
walk  chose  rather  to  side  with  the  King  to  do  all  possible  to 
suppress  any  revolutionary  spirit  within  its  bounds. 

But  was  that  not  a  perfectly  natural  reaction  for  a  little 
settlement  like  Norwalk,  more  or  less  removed  from  the 
“thick  of  things?”  The  burning  heat  of  assembly  debates 
did  not  reach  the  people  here;  the  fiery  tongues  of  inspired 
orators  for  independence  did  not  echo  very  loudly  down  in 
this  little  corner  of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Norwalk 
were  content  to  stay  as  they  were.  Is  not  that  human  na- 
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ture?  Do  not  the  majority  of  people  prefer  to  remain  in 
their  status  quo,  rather  than  to  jump  headlong  and  blindly 
into  a  vague,  uncertain  state,  about  which  they  know  nothing, 
alluring  though  it  may  be?  No,  Norwalk  was  not  ready  to 
shout  for  freedom  and  independence;  she  was  still  content 
with  her  lot  in  life.  In  emphasis  of  her  position,  her  elders 
passed  at  town  meeting  under  date  of  November  12,  1765, 
when  the  Stamp  Act  was  being  enforced  in  this  country,  to 
the  tune  of  riot,  fire  and  murder — an  act  entitled  “Against 
Riotous  Proceedings.” 

In  this  act  the  inhabitants  “do  declare  their  utter  ab¬ 
horrence  and  detestation  of  all  such  routs,  tumults,  and  riot¬ 
ous  assemblies,  and  such  alarming  threatenings  of  mischiefs; 
and  as  they  think  themselves  bound  in  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  for  the  security  of  the  privileges  of  the  colony,  and  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  ye  subjects,  do  hereby  further 
declare,  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavor,  in  all  proper 
and  legal  ways,  to  prevent  and  suppress  all  such  disorders, 
so  far  as  appertains  to  them  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  there¬ 
in.”  And  so,  having  announced  its  extreme  disapproval  of 
the  actions  of  the  rest  of  the  colony,  pledged  its  loyalty  to 
the  King,  and  promised  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  sup¬ 
press  any  uprisings  against  the  mother  country,  Norwalk 
settled  back  once  more  and  turned  its  attention  to  its  own 
private  affairs. 

Among  other  matters  which  now  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  little  town  was  the  engagement  of  a  colleague  for  the 
Rev.  Moses  Dickinson  of  the  Congregational  church,  who 
was  growing  feeble.  Rev.  William  Tennent  was  the  new 
pastor,  and  his  salary  was  to  be  paid  by  subscription.  No 
doubt  when  the  minister  arrived,  the  women  of  the  parish 
gave  an  ordination  ball  in  his  honor,  as  was  customary. 
Dancing  was  the  most  popular  form  of  recreation  for  the 
young  folks  in  those  days,  even  as  it  is  in  these,  and  they 
seized  upon  every  opportunity  imaginable  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic. 
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EARLY  NORWALK  WEDDING 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  people  of  Norwalk  de¬ 
ported  themselves  in  pre-Revolutionary  times,  is  aptly  illu¬ 
strated  in  the  account  of  a  Norwalk  wedding  in  1769,  read 
by  Miss  Katherine  A.  Sturges  of  Wilton  at  a  Fairfield  county 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
article  gives  a  personal  glimpse  of  Governor  Thomas  Fitch 
after  his  retirement  from  office  and  return  to  Norwalk,  de¬ 
scribes  the  costumes  of  the  age,  and  tells  something  of  the 
customs  of  the  times. 

The  article  in  part  follows:  “What  woman  is  there,  at 
all  womanly,  who  does  not  enjoy  a  wedding?  So  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  refuse  my  invitation  to  attend  with  me  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  a  far,  far  away  cousin.  The  wedding  is  to  be  held 
at  the  house  of  her  grandfather,  in  East  Norwalk,  my  three 
times  great  grandfather,  Master  Samuel  Fitch,  Crown’s 
justice  appointed  by  his  most  royal  majesty,  George  the 
Third,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies . 

“Rhoda  Keeller,  who,  by  the  way,  is  to  marry  Isaac  Camp 
next  month,  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bride’s  trousseau,  and 
declares  that  there  are  brocaded  satins  that  will  stand  alone, 
and  that  her  linen  chest  is  piled  to  the  top  with  the  finest 
of  snowy  linen;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  we  are  sure 
of,  that  the  bride’s  great  uncle,  the  venerable  Thomas  Fitch, 
has  given  her  an  imported  china  tea  set  with  the  initials  of 
the  bride  and  groom  upon  it . 

“We  are  early,  so  let  us  glance  about  the  old  room  and 
at  those  who  represent  the  beauty,  wealth  and  dignity  of 
this  old  town.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is  of  mahogany, 
quaint  old  tables  with  claw  feet  and  chairs  of  the  same  wood, 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

“Over  the  blazing  fireplace  hangs  the  Fitch  coat-of-arms 
in  green  and  gold,  with  the  motto,  Virtus  OmniaVincit.  You 
probably  noticed  as  you  came  in,  that  elegant  looking  man 
standing  under  the  mantel;  that  is  Col.  Stephen  St.  John,  the 
bride’s  uncle,  known  in  those  days  as  the  handsomest  man 
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in  Norwalk.  The  tall,  stately  girl  a  little  way  from  him  is 
Esther  Belden.  That  scanty-skirted,  short  waisted  satin 
dress  shows  to  advantage  her  beautiful  figure.  The  scholarly 
and  distinguished  young  man  so  absorbed  in  her  conversation 
is  no  other  than  Dr.  Trumbull,  nephew  of  Governor  Jona¬ 
than  Trumbull.  The  young  doctor  has  come  home  from 
Yale  with  the  bride’s  cousin  and  it  is  said,  considers  that 
Norwalk  girls  compare  favorably  with  those  in  New  Haven. 

“Please  look  carefully  at  that  group  of  young  men  near 
the  door.  They  have  rather  a  conscious  air  and  wear  their 
home  spun  suits  as  if  they  were  of  the  finest  of  imported 
satin  or  broadcloth.  We  admire  the  spirit  that  nerved  them 
to  wear  those  garments  here  tonight  in  this  assembly  of  finely 
dressed  men  and  women,  and  we  have  an  equal  admiration 
for  the  Norwalk  mother  who  spun  and  wove  the  cloth.  The 
youngest  of  the  group  is  Stephen  Betts;  he  has  vowed  not 
to  wear  or  use  any  article  of  English  manufacture  until  Great 
Britain  shall  reconsider  the  arrogant  policy  which  she  is 
adopting  with  her  colonists.  That  he  kept  to  this  resolution 
was  shown  by  his  bravery  in  this  same  town  ten  years  later, 
when  Tryon  was  our  uninvited  guest.  But  hark  !  The  long 
clock  on  the  stairs  is  just  striking  seven  and  the  bridal  party 
is  entering. 

“The  bride  is  011  the  arm  of  her  great  uncle,  the  ex-gover¬ 
nor  Thomas  Fitch.  Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  him,  this 
old  colonial  gentleman,  whose  scholarship,  statesmanship 
and  toleration  did  much  to  steer  the  town  and  colony  through 
perilous  times.  He  is  tall  and  rather  thin,  his  face  noticeable 
for  the  keen  gray  eyes  shaded  by  heavy  eyebrows,  high  fore¬ 
head  and  prominent  nose.  His  shoulders  are  slightly  bowed, 
but  his  carriage  is  dignified  and  unconscious  as  one  who  has 
lived  much  before  the  public  eye.  His  dress,  quite  in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  about  him,  is  that  of  the  Puritan  magistrate 
rather  than  the  colonial  gentleman,  consisting  of  black  silk 
stockings,  black  knee  breeches  and  long  waisted  black  coat, 
relieved  only  by  the  fine  lawn  ruffles  at  neck  and  wrists. 
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“But  while  we  are  looking  at  the  governor,  all  other  eyes 
in  the  room  are  fixed  upon  the  young  bride,  the  winsome 
Susannah  Rogers,  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  Norwalk,  so  even 
her  rejected  suitors  say.  Her  gown  is  of  finest  Indian  muslin, 
beautifully  embroidered  on  waist,  cape  and  skirt,  and  all  by 
her  fair  hands.  Around  her  white  neck  and  on  her  plump 
arms  are  costly  pearls,  a  gift  from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Moses 
Rogers  of  New  York. 

“Following  the  bride  are  two  others,  no  less  interesting 
to  us.  The  first  is  the  bride’s  widowed  mother,  the  gracious 
and  queenly  Elizabeth  Fitch  Rogers. 

“Her  dress  is  of  myrtle  green  satin  and  came  straight 
from  England,  by  the  London  Packet,  at  the  cost  of  50 
pounds,  for  tradition  says  this  distant  connection  of  mine  had 
strong  sympathies  with  the  powers  that  were,  and  no  patience 
with  those  who  wore  homespun  and  drank  sage  tea  for  con¬ 
science  sake. 

“Beside  her  walks  her  father,  the  old  notary.  His  shapely 
legs  are  encased  in  white  silk  stockings  and  his  stout  figure 
is  in  black  small  clothes  and  a  plum  colored  coat,  with  a 
lining  of  cherry  satin.  His  ruffles  are  of  lace  and  his  pow¬ 
dered  hair  glitters  with  diamond  dust,  while  his  face  is  beam¬ 
ing  with  pride  and  pleasure  at  his  favorite  grandchild’s  for¬ 
tunate  alliance. 

“The  groom  comes  forward  to  meet  his  bride  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion,  a  handsome  youth,  one  of  the  proud  Lamberts. 
H  is  small  clothes  are  of  black  velvet,  while  his  coat  and 
waist  coat  are  of  bright  blue  broadcloth,  lined  with  white 
satin  and  glittering  with  silver  buttons.  The  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Learning  in  his  robes  performs  the  ceremony,  and  the 
shrewd,  kindly  notary  steps  forward  with  solemnity  and 
gives  the  bride  away . 

“The  Governor,  like  a  magnet,  draws  the  older  men  about 
him.  They  talk  of  the  growth  of  town  and  colony  and  then, 
in  sterner  voices,  they  speak  of  a  subject  ever  present  in 
their  minds,  our  relations  with  the  mother  country. 
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“The  Governor  says  but  little;  his  heart  is  torn  between 
his  two  countries,  but  his  strong  sense  of  justice  bids  him 
take  the  side  of  the  colonies.  His  face  is  grave  and  mouth 
compressed.  Does  his  keen,  far  reaching  mind  already  be¬ 
hold  this  much  loved  town,  fair  Norwalk,  a  scene  of  rioting 
and  carnage  ? 

“The  old  notary  has  no  such  fears.  Ever  loyal  to  king 
and  church,  and  his  conception  of  duty,  he  refused  to  read 
the  signs  in  the  already  lowering  clouds.  Well  it  was,  that 
he  died  before  the  struggle  came  which  gave  birth  to  the 
nation;  that  he  died  never  knowing  that  his  old  home  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  powers  to  whom  he  was  so  loyal,  and 
that  Fitch’s  Point,  and  all  his  broad  acres,  would  during  the 
fortunes  of  war,  pass  into  other  hands.  But  see,  the  guests 
are  all  leaving,  for  it  is  9  o’clock  and  Norwalk  people,  you 
know,  keep  early  hours.” 
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Chapter  XIII 

Troubled  Rumblings  Reach  Town — Nullifiers  Bring  Terror 
Here — King  George  Comes  to  Norwalk — Prominent  Fig¬ 
ures  On  Battlefield  Here — British  Land  In  Westport — 
Danbury  and  Ridgefield  Burned. 

Troubled  rumblings  and  sinister  mutterings  reached  the 
Norwalk  people  from  the  outside  world  during  the  next 
few  years,  1770  to  1775,  informing  them  that  all  was  not 
well  between  King  and  colonies.  They  themselves  took  no 
part,  however,  in  the  loud  outbursts  and  wild  demonstrations 
against  the  Mother  Country,  which  were  prevalent  in  Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  time.  Norwalk  citizens  did  meet,  however,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1770,  to  name  a  committee  to  attend  the  New  Haven 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  affairs  relative 
to  the  importing  of  goods.  Captain  John  Cannon,  Colonel 
Thomas  Fitch  and  Captain  Benjamin  Isaacs  were  so  chosen. 

By  this  time,  all  the  former,  heavy  and  unfair  taxes  levied 
on  the  colonies  by  Great  Britain  had  been  abandoned  with 
the  exception  of  the  tax  on  tea.  The  latter  tax  naturally 
affected  the  price  of  tea  in  Norwalk.  Many  of  the  local 
people  refused  to  drink  tea  at  all,  moved  partially  by  patriot¬ 
ism  and  partly  by  the  outrageous  prices.  Others  changed 
the  size  of  their  cups,  and  tea  became  a  distinct  luxury 
served  in  receptacles  even  smaller  than  the  demi-tasse. 

Story  has  it  that  there  was  one  lady  in  Norwalk  who 
wasn’t  concerned  either  with  patriotism  or  money  where  her 
tea  was  concerned.  This  was  Mrs.  St.  John  who  lived  in 
the  old  Josiah  St.  John  House  on  Cannon  street,  near  the 
ancient  sawmill.  Mrs.  St.  John  was  immensely  fond  of  her 
“little  sip”  and  neighbors  who  dropped  in  of  an  afternoon, 
to  enjoy  an  hour  or  so  by  her  comfortable  hearth  were 
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always  rewarded  by  a  bowl  of  the  fragrant,  steaming  tea. 
It  was  said  that  good  Mr.  Moses  St.  John,  her  father-in- 
law,  tried  to  argue  Mrs.  St.  John  out  of  her  life-long  habit, 
and  even  went  so  far,  in  his  patriotic  wrath,  as  to  dump  the 
boiling  water  out  of  the  kettle.  But  all  to  no  avail.  Mrs. 
St.  John  calmly  continued  her  tea  drinking. 

Norwalk’s  first  real  measure  savoring  of  war  was  passed 
February  6,  1775,  and  concerned  those  persons  which  the 
“committee  of  inspection”  newly  appointed,  had  ordered  for 
particular  reasons,  to  bring  in  their  arms.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  the  townsfolk  voted  that  “they  disapprove  of  ye  unneces¬ 
sary  use  of  gun-powder,  and  recommend  it  to  the  committee 
of  inspection  to  take  care  of  the  matter.”  The  committee 
included  Phinehas  Hanford,  Stephen  St.  John  second,  Thad- 
deus  Betts,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Osias  Merwine,  Lemuel 
Brooks,  Thomas  Fitch,  Uriah  Rogers,  Jabez  Gregory,  Seth 
Seymore,  Timothy  Fitch,  Daniel  St.  John,  Blackleach  Jesup, 
Daniel  Betts,  Jr.,  Clap  Raymond,  Ezra  Gregory,  James 
Richards,  Moses  Comstock,  Samuel  Cook  Silliman,  Samuel 
Richards  and  Jesse  Raymond. 

The  town  was  thrown  into  a  panic  in  January  of  the  year 
1776  when  there  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwalk  and 
Fairfield,  an  uprising  fostered  by  men  who  called  themselves 
“The  Nullifiers.”  These  men  opposed  all  taxes  and  the 
payment  of  all  obligations  for  the  raising  of  funds  for 
soldiers.  They  announced  that  persons  in  debt  should  not 
be  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  same,  nor  be  liable  to  pay  any 
interest  on  obligations;  and  that  justices  of  the  peace  should 
not  sign  any  writs  nor  grant  any  executions,  nor  should  offi¬ 
cers  serve  writs.  The  townsmen,  terrified  by  the  idea  that 
such  an  outlaw  group  might  gain  control  in  the  community, 
immediately  called  a  town  meeting  and  vigorously  voted : 
“that  the  same  (the  nullifiers)  have  a  direct  tendency  to  set 
aside  all  law,  and  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  a  merciless  set  of 
men,  and  to  throw  us  into  confusion  and  distraction  and  to 
deprive  us  of  all  our  valuable  and  constitutional  rights. 
We  therefore  do  hereby  vote  and  agree  to  use  our  utmost 
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influence,  power  and  strength,  to  disapprove  and  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  every  such  illegal  measure;  and  do  everything  in 
our  power,  unitedly,  to  aid  and  assist  the  authority  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  same  in  every  proper  and  legal  way.” 

In  December,  1781,  at  another  town  meeting,  the  Fath¬ 
ers  passed  an  act  entitled  “Judgment  Against  Inimical  Per¬ 
sons.”  Included  among  these  ‘inimical  persons”  were  all 
those  who  might  be  classed  as  outlaws,  “riotous”  or  “dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  liberties  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  On  the  list  were:  Obadiah  Wright, 
Nathan  Burwell,  jr.,  Thomas  Hanford,  Nathan  Jarvis, 
Thomas  Fairweather,  David  Bolt,  Peter  White,  Hezekiah 
Whitney  2nd,  Nathan  Gregory,  Phillip  Scribner,  Hezekiah 
Belden,  John  Beldin,  Edward  Nash,  Gershom  Raymond, 
James  Fillio,  William  Bolt,  Ebenezer  Church,  David  Lam¬ 
bert,  Goold  Hoyt,  Abraham  Whitney,  John  Saunders,  jr., 
Garner  Olmstead,  Richard  Patrick,  Nathan  Fitch.  Their 
names  were  duly  enrolled  on  a  list  labelled:  “Inimical  and 
dangerous”  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  town  clerk. 

Norwalk  turned  patriotic  with  the  signing  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776.  Committees  of  inspec¬ 
tion  were  appointed,  watches  were  set,  and  in  December, 
1776,  on  application  of  Thaddeus  Betts,  Esq.,  there  were 
brought  here,  six  cannon,  including  two  four-pounders  and 
four  three-pounders,  one  hundred  round  shot  to  suit  them 
and  grape  shot  in  proportion,  from  the  Salisbury  furnace. 
The  latter  were  stored  in  a  magazine  erected  early  in  the 
year  “on  the  hill  between  Mr.  Learning’s  house  and  Ebe¬ 
nezer  Lockwood’s,”  near  St.  Paul’s  church. 

KING  GEORGE  IN  NORWALK 

A  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  King  George  came  to  Norwalk.  His  visit  was 
entirely  unexpected  but  .he  was  heartily  welcomed  just  the 
same.  Not  all  of  him  came  to  Norwalk,  of  course,  just 
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small  portions,  for  there  were  many  other  towns  in  the 
country  which  demanded  a  part  of  him.  It  could  hardly  be 
said  that  he  came  here  of  his  own  volition,  but  rather  that 
his  visit  was  the  result  of  the  actions  of  well-meaning  citizens. 

It  so  happened  that  on  August  21,  1770,  a  fine  lead 
statute  of  King  George  had  been  placed  at  Bowling  Green, 
New  York,  in  honor  of  the  King’s  father’s  birthday.  It  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  pictured  the  sovereign  seated 
majestically  astride  a  noble  horse.  But,  after  the  signing  of 
America’s  Declaration,  the  statuary  did  not  appear  in  the 
citizens’  eyes  as  a  very  decorative  piece  of  scenery.  On  the 
contrary,  they  looked  upon  it  as  something  quite  offensive. 
And  so  on  the  night  of  July  11,  1776,  they  promptly  de¬ 
throned  His  Majesty  and  when  the  morning  of  the  12th 
dawned,  only  the  pedestal  remained  as  evidence  of  the  once 
noble  piece  of  art.  King  George  was  forthwith  unhorsed, 
his  body  and  his  animal  hacked  to  bits  and  part  of  him  was 
shipped  to  sea,  while  the  rest  traveled  across  the  country 
wrapped  in  paper  packages.  One  John  Cannon,  New  York 
merchant,  formerly  of  Norwalk,  who  lived  right  near  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  sent  some  of  the  statute  by  sloop  to  this  harbor. 
The  rest  of  the  statue  was  brought  to  Connecticut  on  horse¬ 
back,  under  cover  of  darkness  and  finally  taken  to  the  home 
of  Major  General  Oliver  Wolcott,  in  Litchfield.  Here  in 
an  old  shed,  at  the  back  of  the  ancient  house  on  South  st., 
built  in  1754,  under  the  shade  of  a  comfortable  apple  tree, 
the  remains  of  the  King  were  melted  in  a  huge  pot. 

Crowds  of  the  villagers  stood  around  and  watched  the 
features  of  their  Sovereign  slowly  change  to  the  blurriness 
of  a  molten  mass.  More  than  42,000  bullets  were  made 
out  of  His  Majesty,  King  George.  They  proved  a  godsend 
to  Connecticut,  sadly  lacking  in  adequate  ammunition  and 
cannon  with  which  to  carry  on  its  end  of  the  war. 

HARD  TIMES  HERE 

Lack  of  bullets  did  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  whole 
of  Connecticut’s  troubles  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution- 
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ary  war.  Several  other  hoodoos  mocked  her  footsteps.  Most 
important  of  all  was  the  difficulty  in  raising  fast  enough  the 
required  number  of  men  for  the  army.  The  second  problem 
was  concerned  with  clothing  and  feeding  the  men,  after  the 
battalions  were  filled.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  smallpox 
scourge. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  was  a  continual  shortage  of  salt 
in  Connecticut  from  the  time  the  war  commenced  until  it 
ended.  Since  salt  was  used  in  those  days  by  all  housewives, 
not  only  for  seasoning,  but  for  “salting  down”  all  meat  and 
fish  in  lieu  of  iceboxes,  the  shortage  was  a  very  serious  one. 
The  scarcity  and  high  value  of  salt  in  Norwalk  is  revealed 
in  town  meeting  under  date  of  October  14,  1776,  when  one 
Donald  McAuley  on  whose  farm  there  was  a  large  quantity 
of  the  precious  mineral,  was  called  before  the  town  fathers 
and  did  promise  to  sell  his  salt  at  a  price  not  more  than 
12  shillings,  (about  $3)  a  bushel.  Of  course,  even  Mr.  Mc- 
Auley’s  generosity  couldn’t  supply  the  whole  of  Norwalk 
with  salt,  and  so,  many  of  the  residents  resorted  to  making 
their  own  salt,  even  as  the  people  in  most  of  the  Connecticut 
coastal  towns  were  doing.  Large  pans  or  kettles  were  filled 
with  salt  water  and  then  left  for  hours,  simmering  over  slow 
fires  until  the  water  had  entirely  evaporated  and  only  the 
salt  remained.  Meanwhile,  Connecticut  was  offering  boun¬ 
ties  to  those  who  would  produce  500  or  more  bushels  of  salt. 
In  June,  1777,  the  government  commenced  making  salt  pans 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  evaporating  the  salt  water, 
the  pans  to  be  made  “as  fast  as  they  can  consistently,  with 
the  casting  of  cannon,  which  must  not  be  interrupted.” 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Nehemiah  Benedict,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Benedict  and  David  Comstock  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  go  to  Boston  and  receive  a  quantity  of  salt, 
about  70  bushels,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  Norwalk. 
The  town  fathers,  August  10,  1778,  voted  the  selectmen 
power  to  distribute  among  the  inhabitants,  a  certain  quantity 
of  salt  purchased  by  the  state  for  Norwalk.  After  the  divi¬ 
sion  had  been  made  and  it  was  discovered  that  a  small 
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amount  of  salt  was  still  left,  it  was  decided  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  should  be  given  the  families  of  soldiers  who  were 
then  fighting  at  the  front. 

That  the  Town  of  Norwalk  made  other  provision  for 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  soldiers’  families,  besides 
seeing  that  they  had  sufficient  salt,  is  evidenced  by  a  town 
meeting  record  under  the  date  of  March  12,  1777,  which 
considered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  slow  filling  of 
the  battalions.  The  town  fathers,  realizing  that  many  citi¬ 
zens  hesitated  to  enlist  because  they  did  not  like  to  leave 
behind  them,  their  families,  for  whom  the  government  made 
no  provision,  called  a  town  meeting  to  consider  the  care  of 
the  soldiers’  wives  and  children. 

The  gist  of  the  meeting  March  12,  1777,  was  to  the  effect 
that  every  man  who  volunteered  for  service  would  be  assured 
that  while  he  was  gone,  were  his  family  in  need,  it  would 
be  cared  for  until  his  return,  within  reasonable  limits.  Of 
what  happened  if  he  never  returned,  no  mention  was  made. 
Food  and  clothes  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  soldiers’  fami¬ 
lies,  “at  prices  stated  by  law.’’  There  was  a  distinct  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  resolution  and  a  second  passed  at  the  same 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  town  fathers  would  assist  the 
officers  of  the  town  in  carrying  into  effect  a  certain  law  just 
passed  by  the  state  entitled  “An  act  to  prevent  monopolies 
and  oppressions,  by  excessive  and  unreasonable  prices  for 
many  of  ye  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.” 

Very  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out, 
“profiteers”  made  their  appearance.  Some  posed  as  govern¬ 
ment  agents  and  bought  up  large  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing,  later  selling  the  same  to  the  government  at  their 
own  prices.  Others  purchased  everything  in  sight  and  held 
it  until  the  demand  for  it  grew  so  insistent  they  were  able 
to  cull  the  exorbitant  prices  they  demanded.  In  November, 
1776,  the  government  passed  a  law,  regulating  the  prices  of 
various  staple  articles,  beyond  which  prices  it  was  unlawful 
to  go.  October,  1777,  saw  the  passage  of  another  act  by 
Connecticut  wherein  the  people  of  the  state  were  advised 
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to  discountenance  profiteers,  whom  the  state  considered  were 
‘‘totally  unworthy  of  election  to  any  public  office  and  even 
as  the  vilest  pests  to  society.”  A  month  later  the  state 
passed  a  further  act  which  provided  that  certain  articles 
could  only  be  purchased  in  small  quantities,  “except  on  li¬ 
cense  given  by  the  town.” 

From  time  to  time  the  government  of  Connecticut  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  new  price  lists  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  scarcity  of  goods  kept  forcing  the  prices  higher.  Great 
price  differences  are  shown  in  the  two  lists  of  1776  and  1778. 
Here  are  some  of  them:  1776,  wheat  $1.50  bushel  and 
$2.43  in  1778;  1776,  corn  $.75  bushel,  and  $1.12  in  1778; 
1 7 7 6,  West  Indian  Rum,  $1.91  gallon  and  $4.50  in  1778; 
1776,  molasses,  $1.00  gallon  and  $2.25  in  1778;  1776, 
men’s  shoes,  $2  and  in  1778  $3.  After  the  second  list  was 
made  public  by  the  state,  Norwalk  voted  to  procure  suffi¬ 
cient  copies  to  provide  every  householder  with  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  town,  so  that  the  householders  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  profiteers. 

Those  were  hard  times,  and  they  were  busy  times.  The 
women  and  children,  in  addition  to  caring  for  themselves, 
had  to  assist  in  the  provision  of  clothing  for  their  soldiers. 
Each  family  was  required  to  provide  so  many  garments.  The 
women  carded  the  wool,  “hetcheled”  the  flax  and  wove  the 
cloth.  When  the  people  had  been  taxed  to  the  limit,  the 
town  borrowed  money  to  purchase  material  for  the  gar¬ 
ments. 

Times  would  not  have  been  so  hard  for  the  Norwalkers 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  had  the  people  not  been 
pestered  by  disease  brought  on  by  unsanitary  conditions  and 
ignorance. 

Smallpox  was  perhaps  the  most  horrible,  if  not  the  most 
hopeless  disease,  with  which  the  New  Englanders  had  to 
battle  in  the  early  days  and  Norwalk  came  in  for  her  share 
of  the  plague,  for  this  town  was  no  farther  advanced  than 
any  other  in  the  matter  of  scientific  treatment  of  disease  or 
in  matters  of  sanitation  and  drainage.  When  inoculation 
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was  first  introduced  the  idea  was  received  with  horror,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  began  to  see  its  benefits 
and  to  demand  it.  Smallpox  classes  or  parties  were  formed 
and  whole  families  and  community  groups  passed  through 
the  ordeal  “ensemble,”  breaking  out,  sweating,  scaling  and 
convalescing  together.  Sometimes  these  parties  were  held 
in  private  homes  and  sometimes  in  hospitals.  Dr.  Uriah 
Rogers  of  Norwalk  advertised  his  new  smallpox  hospital 
“just  within  the  jurisdiction  line  of  the  Province  of  New 
York”  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  of  November  30,  1767. 
The  charge  was  only  $20  per  patient  and  one  might  come 
alone  or  in  a  “set.”  A  cordial  welcome  was  promised  in 
either  case.  Mention  of  other  smallpox  hospitals  appears 
in  the  local  records  from  time  to  time,  in  1779  when  per¬ 
mission  was  given  for  smallpox  inoculation  in  the  homes  of 
Moses  Bixbe  and  Captain  Solomon  Morehouse,”  in  1791, 
1797  and  1799. 


GENERAL  TRYON  APPEARS 

To  the  very  doors  of  Norwalk  came  the  war  early  in 
April  in  the  year  1777,  when  General  William  Tryon,  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  and  governor  landed  on  the  shores  of  Compo, 
advanced  through  Westport,  burned  parts  of  Danbury  and 
Ridgefield  and  killed  a  number  of  the  local  soldiers.  Sev¬ 
eral  outstanding  characters  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Compo,  Ridgefield  and  Danbury,  and  later  in  the  burning 
of  Norwalk.  Heading  the  list  was  General  Tryon  who  took 
a  fiendish  delight  in  tormenting  the  helpless  in  his  power; 
next  came  Benedict  Arnold,  noble  fighter  and  despicable 
traitor,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Ridgefield. 

In  addition,  there  were:  Nathan  Hale,  who  passed 
through  Norwalk  on  his  dangerous  mission  as  a  spy;  Gen¬ 
eral  David  Wooster,  American  patriot,  who  lost  his  life  on 
the  battlefield  of  Ridgefield;  General  Samuel  Parsons,  Amer¬ 
ican  patriot,  who  gave  battle  to  the  British  in  Norwalk, 
compelling  them  to  retreat;  Brigadier  General  Oliver  Wol- 
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cott,  who  also  gave  battle  to  the  British  in  Norwalk;  and 
Captain  Israel  Putnam  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ridge¬ 
field. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  those  who  took 
part  in  the  purely  local  history:  Tryon,  Hale,  Parsons,  Wol¬ 
cott. 

Ireland  was  Tryon’s  birthplace,  in  1725.  He  found  him¬ 
self  in  1751  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  from  which  rank 
he  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel.  After  coming  to  this  country, 
he  gained  the  lieutenant  governorship  of  North  Carolina 
and  later  the  governorship  of  New  York.  When  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  broke  out,  Tryon  fled  to  the  sloop  Halifax, 
lying  off  New  York.  However,  when  Howe  occupied  New 
York  and  everything  was  safe  again,  he  returned.  In  1778, 
he  resigned  as  governor  of  New  York  but  retained  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  general  in  the  army. 

In  1777  he  attacked  Ridgefield  and  Danbury. 

In  1779,  he  accomplished  the  burning  of  New  Haven, 
Fairfield  and  then  Norwalk.  The  general  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  ill  health  in  1780  and  died  in  1788  in  London.  Tryon 
was  generally  hated  throughout  the  country.  His  rigorous 
administration,  and  his  cruelty  on  many  unnecessary  occa¬ 
sions,  incurred  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  patriots.  The 
Indians  looked  upon  him  in  terror  and  called  him  “The  Big 
Wolf.” 

The  ministry  was  the  goal  set  by  the  parents  of  Nathan 
Hale  for  their  son,  who  visited  Norwalk  on  his  way  to  Long 
Island  on  his  trusted  mission  as  a  spy  for  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  not  known  from  just  which  point  on  this  coast  that 
Hale  embarked  for  Long  Island,  but  it  is  known  that  he 
bade  good-bye  on  the  Norwalk  shores  to  his  companion,  Ser¬ 
geant  John  Hempstead  of  his  own  company  of  Knowlton’s 
Rangers,  and  was  taken  across  to  Huntington,  Long  Island 
by  Captain  Pond  in  the  Sloop  “Schuyler,”  according  to 
Stephen  Jenkins  in  his  “Old  Boston  Post  Road.”  Without 
exciting  suspicion,  Hale  succeeded  in  getting  the  necessary 
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plans  and  information  concerning  the  enemy  forces  on  Long 
Island.  He  had  just  reached  a  point  on  the  Island  which 
he  considered  safe  for  a  crossing  to  Norwalk  again,  when 
he  was  captured  by  the  British  and  later  hanged. 

Honoring  the  memory  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  Norwalk 
chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  on  April  19,  1901,  placed  a  large 
and  handsome  memorial  drinking  fountain  at  the  foot  of 
Armory  Hill,  where  it  is  said  the  brave  soldier  stopped  for 
a  few  moments  to  get  water  for  his  mount.  Later,  when 
Armory  Hill  was  widened,  the  memorial  was  removed  and 
placed  on  the  grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  present  D.  A.  R., 
headquarters  in  the  old  Town  House  on  Mill  Hill.  On 
one  side  the  trough  bears  the  words :  “In  memory  of  Nathan 
Hale.  The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.  Erected 
by  the  Norwalk  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  patriotic 
friends.”  The  inscription  on  the  other  side  reads  :  “Children 
of  the  town  of  Norwalk  have  given  this  tablet  in  loving 
memory  of  him  whose  last  words  were:  ‘I  only  regret  that 
I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country.’  ” 

Oliver  Wolcott  was  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  war  and  it  was  at  his  home  in  Ridgefield  that  the  gilded 
leaden  statue  of  King  George  was  melted  into  bullets. 
Oliver  was  the  son  of  Roger  Wolcott  named  governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1750.  Oliver  was  himself  named  governor 
in  1796.  His  son,  also  named  Oliver,  after  himself,  was  the 
third  governor  of  the  Wolcott  name  in  Connecticut.  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Wolcott  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Norwalk  in 
1779.  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  general,  who  also  figured 
in  local  history,  was  born  in  1737,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Par¬ 
sons,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  America.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  year  1778 
found  him  in  command  in  the  New  York  Highlands.  In 
July,  1779,  he  gave  battle  to  the  British  here  in  Norwalk, 
forcing  them  to  retire.  In  1780,  Parsons  was  made  a  major 
general  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Connecticut 
line,  where  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  general 
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was  drowned  in  Big  Beaver  River  while  returning  from  a 
mission  to  the  Indians  on  Lake  Erie,  1789. 

RIDGEFIELD,  DANBURY  BURNED 

Hearing  that  large  quantities  of  provisions,  war  munitions, 
clothing  and  medicines  were  being  stored  in  Ridgefield  and 
Danbury,  Sir  William  Howe  ordered  General  William 
Tryon  to  either  burn  or  else  bring  back  with  him,  those  pro¬ 
visions  and  supplies.  April  25,  1777,  2 6  British  ships  ap¬ 
peared  off  Compo  Point  and  2,000  armed  troops,  with 
Tryon  in  charge,  landed  on  the  sandy  beach.  In  the  en¬ 
counter  that  followed  with  the  natives,  one  American  soldier 
was  killed  and  one  British  major  and  three  soldiers  were 
wounded.  The  latter  four  were  taken  back  to  the  British 
boats. 

Arrived  in  Danbury,  Tryon  proceeded  to  destroy  every¬ 
thing  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  including:  1790  tents, 
700  barrels  of  flour,  2000  bushels  of  grain,  much  clothing, 
1800  barrels  of  pork  and  beef,  and  “ankle  deep  ran  the  fat 
from  the  smoldering  meats”  according  to  Rockwell’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Ridgefield.”  Nineteen  houses  were  burned  and  20 
shores  and  shops.  In  Ridgefield,  General  David  Woos¬ 
ter,  patriot  was  killed,  and  General  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
had  come  down  from  New  Haven  with  a  force  of  his  own, 
fought  the  fight  which  earned  for  him  unstinted  glory. 
During  the  battle  of  Ridgefield,  nine  bullets  went  through 
his  horse  and  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  Arnold,  and  Fiske  the  historian  maintains 
that  he  was  shabbily  treated  long  before  any  thought  of 
treason  entered  his  mind,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  an 
uncommonly  brave  soldier. 

Just  before  Arnold  died,  a  broken-hearted  old  man  in 
England  in  1801,  he  asked,  not  for  his  smart  scarlet  British 
uniform,  but  for  his  American  “old  blue  and  buff  one.” 
One  of  the  last  entries  in  his  diary  says:  “It  is  the  only 
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uniform  I  have  ever  worn  with  honor  and  I  would  be  buried 
in  it.”  The  very  last  entry  in  his  diary  follows: 

“June  14th,  1801  (Note  by  an  unknown  hand,  probably 
Miss  Fitch)  General  Arnold  expired  at  half  past  six  this 
morning.  His.  last  moments  were  unconscious,  but  at  dawn 
he  was  heard  calling  to  his  body-servant,  Sage.  He  lay 
across  the  bed,  half  dressed,  his  lame  leg  in  the  buff  breeches, 
the  other  still  unclothed,  as  if  he  had  fainted  while  drawing 
it  on;  on  his  body  an  old  blue  coat  they  told  me  had  been  his 
American  uniform.” - The  End.” 

Before  leaving  Ridgefield,  the  British  burned  six  houses, 
killed  a  number  of  cattle,  robbed  homes  of  clothing  and 
destroyed  two  mills.  On  the  return  journey  to  the  coast, 
through  the  outskirts  of  Norwalk,  the  British  helped  them¬ 
selves  to  cattle,  horses,  clothing  and  provisions. 

Captain  Ozias  Marvin  was  in  command  in  Norwalk  at 
the  time.  From  the  moment  that  Tryon  and  his  men 
landed  at  Compo,  to  the  time  they  embarked  for  Long  Is¬ 
land  again,  he  watched  every  move  of  the  British,  and  with 
his  soldiers,  hung  upon  their  rear  and  harassed  their  march. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Ridgefield.  Captain  Marvin 
supplied  many  of  the  continental  soldiers  with  refreshments 
for  which  he  was  later  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly,  28 
pounds,  one  shilling  and  four  pence  lawful  money.  This 
was  in  pay  for  45  gallons  of  rum,  60  pounds  of  dried  beef, 
eight  pounds  of  sugar,  and  25  cases  “bottles.” 
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Chapter  XIV 

Rowayton  and  South  Norwalk  Suffer  From  Marauding  Ex¬ 
peditions —  Tories  Here  Send  Cattle  and  Grain  Across 
Sound  to  Enemy — Rev.  Moses  Mather  of  Darien  Carried 
Off  by  British — Fairfield  Is  Sacked  and  Burned. 

During  the  next  few  years,  marauding  expeditions  by  the 
British  along  the  coast  in  this  vicinity,  were  frequent.  Squads 
of  the  enemy  had  the  habit  of  coming  across  from  Long 
Island,  landing  in  Ring’s  End,  Stamford,  and  then  helping 
themselves  to  anything  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands, 
in  Stamford,  Darien,  Rowayton,  West,  East  and  South 
Norwalk.  Darien  and  Rowayton  fared  the  worst.  The 
Britishers  would  creep  up  through  the  villages  after  dark, 
attempting  to  lead  the  cattle  away  without  creating  any  dis¬ 
turbance.  If  caught,  they  were  quick  to  shoot  down  the 
townspeople,  or  to  fire  their  homes,  were  protests  made. 

The  colonists  protected  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
Oscar  Mills  of  Highland  Ave.,  has  in  his  possession  an 
American  cannonball  which  he  says  was  fired  by  the  Nor- 
walkers  from  a  point  about  200  yards  south  of  a  stone  house 
on  Wilson  Point  (Mrs.  Belden  Wilson’s  old  home),  at  an¬ 
other  house  down  on  the  edge  of  Hoof  and  Horn  creek 
(Wilson’s  Cove).  This  house  was  known  to  be  the  refuge 
of  certain  thieving  British.  The  ball  struck  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  house  to  the  right  of  an  underground  passage 
which  led  from  the  house  out  to  the  shore  edge.  Here  the 
British  used  to  load  on  the  cattle  they  had  taken  from  the 
Norwalk  farms.  Mr.  Mills  has  in  his  possession  also,  a  hand¬ 
made,  hard  steel,  British  knife  believed  to  have  been  used 
by  the  English  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Norwalk  cattle,  and 
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to  have  been  lost  off  a  British  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Creek. 

HOMES  PILLAGED 

At  one  time  during  marauding  trips  to  Rowayton  the 
British  ransacked  a  house  and  then  proceeded  to  set  fire  to 
it  by  stuffing  live  coals  in  the  mattress.  A  neighbor  saved 
the  place.  The  tale  is  told  of  Mrs.  Phineas  Waterbury  of 
Rowayton,  who,  one  dark  night,  hearing  the  British  driving 
off  her  cattle,  threw  open  the  window  and  yelled  as  loud  as 
she  could:  “Turn  out  the  Guard!”  “Turn  out  the  Guard!” 
Neighbors  almost  a  mile  away  later  insisted  they  heard  her 
cry.  The  British  fled.  Poor  Mrs.  Waterbury  had  an  unhappy 
time  of  it  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Her  husband 
was  taken  by  the  British  as  a  prisoner  to  New  York  and  her 
20-year-old  son  was  brought  in  dead  one  night,  having  been 
shot  by  the  enemy  while  on  guard  duty. 

Sometimes  the  British  offered  pay  for  the  provisions  they 
wanted.  One  Goodman  Wood  who  lived  in  the  Flaxhill 
neighborhood  was  so  approached  but  he  declined  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  One  morning  Wood  awoke  to  find  most  of  his  feath¬ 
ered  friends  gone.  Around  the  neck  of  a  gander  he  found  a 
note  and  a  bag  of  coin.  The  note  read  as  follows : 

“Deacon  Wood,  your  geese  are  good 
And  stealing  is  but  slander; 

We’ve  bought  your  geese  for  a  penny  a  piece, 

And  paid  it  to  the  gander.” 

The  exposed  condition  of  Norwalk  meant  not  only  that 
the  town’s  militia  must  be  retained  for  defense,  but  also  that 
an  additional  guard  must  be  stationed  here.  So  in  July, 
1777,  Colonel  Roger  Enos  of  New  Haven  was  ordered  to 
send  “the  fullest  company  under  his  command  to  the  town 
of  Norwalk,  to  be  posted  there  as  guards  for  the  defense 
of  that  part  of  the  coast.”  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
after  the  Norwalkers  had  suffered  serious  losses  at  the  hands 
of  the  marauders,  71  of  the  inhabitants  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Assembly  which  asked  that  an  armed  sloop  of 
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about  six  or  eight  guns  be  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Sound  for 
their  protection. 

In  May,  1778  the  Norwalkers  complained  again  to  the 
Assembly  concerning  the  raids  on  their  farms  and  cattle.  At 
the  time  there  were  numerous  Tories  in  Norwalk  who  kept 
up  intercourse  with  the  British  on  Long  Island  and  acted  as 
their  agents  in  the  stealing  and  selling  of  cattle.  The  hus¬ 
band  of  Mrs.  Sally  Selleck  of  Rowayton  for  some  time 
served  as  middleman  for  the  British  in  Five  Mile  and  in 
Darien.  But  perhaps  the  most  ardent  Tory  of  all  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  at  least  the  one  who  made  the  most  money  here  during 
the  Revolution  was  Esaias  Bouton,  descendant  of  an  old 
Norwalk  family.  This  Tory,  known  as  the  “Dweller  of 
the  Pampaskeshank”  lived  midway  between  Wilson  Point 
and  Rowayton  on  a  knoll  on  Wilson  Cove,  close  to  the 
Pampaskeshank  river.  His  home  was  a  two  story  frame 
structure  whose  main  fireplace  faced  one  of  the  front  win¬ 
dows.  The  reflection  of  the  hearth,  when  a  fire  was  burning, 
could  be  seen  far  out  on  the  water.  Only  when  the  British 
were  able  to  sight  the  glowing  signal  did  they  land  and  creep 
up  to  Bouton’s  home.  There  the  owner  proceeded  to  “drive 
sharp  and  profitable  bargains  for  produce  and  cattle  from  his 
domain,  which  could  only  be  designated  by  his  mark,  that  of 
a  “crop  of  the  lefft  eear.’’ 

Bouton  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  termed  “as  big  a  Tory 
as  could  be  on  earth,  who  continued  to  pray  for  the  King 
as  long  as  he  dared  to.”  Workmen  repairing  Bouton’s  house 
in  1798  found  between  the  roof  boards  and  the  rafters,  the 
following  copy  of  an  order  in  Tryon’s  own  handwriting: 
“Deliver  the  beef,  grain  and  vegetables,  previously  ordered, 
to  my  commissary.  Send  them  to  the  usual  place  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Gen.  Tryon.” 

So  annoying  did  the  Tories  in  Norwalk  become  after  a 
while,  that  the  inhabitants  finally  called  a  special  meeting 
when  they  voted  to  raise  90  men  to  serve  six  months  in  the 
protection  of  the  town.  These  men  were  to  be  distributed 
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as  follows:  Eighteen  east  of  Norwalk  river;  eighteen  at 
“Ketchum’s” ;  eighteen  at  the  “going  on  of  Stephen’s  Island’’ ; 
eighteen  at  Old  Well;  eighteen  at  Flax  Hill;  and  eighteen  in 
Darien.  These  men  were  ordered  not  only  to  guard  the 
coast  but  to  keep  in  subjection  non-patriotic  people  within 
the  Norwalk  territory. 

i 

REV.  MATHER  CAPTURED 

It  is  quite  probable  that  this  action  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  white  hot  fury  to  which  the  patriots  were  aroused  by  the 
capture  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Mather  of  the  Darien  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Rev.  Mather,  be  it  known,  is  ancestor  to  the 
Norwalk  Mathers  and  was  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Increase 
Mather,  theologian  and  of  Cotton  Mather,  noted  Puritan 
author.  Rev.  Mather’s  capture  occurred  July  22,  1781, 
when  a  company  of  British  landed  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Pampaskeshank  and  traveled  down  to  Darien  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  prisoners  certain  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  whom  they  disliked.  According  to  the  Connecticut  Jour¬ 
nal  under  date  of  July  26,  1781  :  “The  enemy’s  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  40,  who  came  over  the  night  before,  from 
Lloyd’s  Neck  in  seven  boats,  which  they  carried  into  a  thick 
swamp  near  the  meeting  house.” 

Just  before  the  Sunday  morning  service,  July  22,  1781, 
in  the  Darien  Congregational  church,  the  Tories  arrived  at 
the  church.  Discovering  that  all  the  people  they  wanted  had 
not  attended  the  morning  session,  the  British  decided  to  wait 
until  the  afternoon  service.  As  soon  as  all  had  taken  their 
seats  inside  the  church,  the  English  surrounded  the  place  and 
dared  anyone  to  come  out.  The  Rev.  Mather  accepted  the 
challenge,  leaped,  it  is  said,  over  the  bayonets  guarding  the 
door  and  was  promptly  taken  prisoner.  Various  others  of 
the  parishioners  were  also  captured,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  hurriedly  gathered  coast  guard  and  of  sundry  inhabitants 
who  exchanged  shots  with  the  enemy.  Barber,  the  historian, 
who  states  that  it  was  the  refugees,  or  Tories  who  attacked 
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the  church,  says  also  “the  son  of  Dr.  Mather  was  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  the  rest;  as  the  refugees  entered  the  church  he 
sprung  under  the  seat,  and  the  women  sitting  before  him 
their  clothes  hid  him  from  observation.” 

The  Connecticut  Journal  in  speaking  of  the  raid  says  that 
the  surprise  was  so  complete  that  only  four  or  five  escaped, 
one  of  them  being  a  son  of  Mr.  Mather  who  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  leg  as  he  was  running  away.  The  parishion¬ 
ers  were  tied  in  couples  and  marched  down  the  shore  road. 
The  route  taken  by  the  captors  led  over  the  old  Five  Mile 
road  to  a  point  west  of  the  head  of  the  Pampaskeshank  In¬ 
let  (Wilson’s  Cove)  near  “Witch  Lane”  where  all  embarked 
for  Long  Island.  The  next  stop  was  New  York  where  the 
captives  remained  in  the  horrible  Provost  prison  for  many  a 
long  week,  some  of  them  dying.  Mather,  who  might  have 
fared  as  badly  as  the  rest,  while  behind  the  bars,  found  his 
lot  much  lightened  by  the  mother  of  Washington  Irving, 
novelist,  who,  hearing  of  his  plight,  saw  to  it  that  he  had 
necessary  food,  clothing  and  comforts. 

Only  one  entry  appears  in  the  Norwalk  town  records, 
dealing  strictly  with  the  Tories.  This  was  in  February  24, 
1783  and  had  to  do  with  the  matter  of  returning  Tories  who 
had  previously  gone  off  with  the  enemy.  The  townspeople 
“put  to  vote  whether  those  persons  which  have  gone  off  and 
joined  themselves  with  the  enemy,  should  return  back  and 
inhabit  in  this  town.”  “Past  in  the  negative.” 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  two  weeks  later,  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  town  made  their  decision  in  the  matter  a  little 
more  emphatic.  They  had  decided  not  only  to  keep  out  of 
the  town  all  Tory  sympathizers  known  to  them,  but  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  actions  of  all  suspicious  looking  people  who 
might  attempt  to  make  settlement  in  Norwalk. 

December  first  of  the  same  year,  Hezekiah  Rogers,  Job 
Bartram,  Isaac  Keeler,  Sami.  Deforest,  Justus  Hayt,  Mat¬ 
thew  Gregory,  Sami.  Comstock,  Stephen  Betts,  Eli  Reed, 
were  named  a  committee  “to  take  directions  from  the  select¬ 
men  of  this  town,  and  deal  with  those  persons  who  have 
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been  to  the  enemy  and  returned,  according  to  their  direc¬ 
tions.” 

On  the  last  Monday  in  December,  1783,  the  town  fathers 
evidently  relented  the  stern  position  they  had  hitherto  taken 
and  while  the  Christmas  spirit  was  still  upon  them  passed 
the  following:  “Voted  that  the  selectmen  and  committee  are 
to  act  their  discretion  respecting  those  persons  which  have 
joyned  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  any  former  votes.” 

FAIRFIELD  BURNED 

Wednesday  afternoon,  July  7,  1779,  British  ships,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  large  men-of-war,  and  48  row  galleys,  tenders 
and  transports,  appeared  off  the  Fairfield  shores.  About  10 
in  the  evening  General  William  Tryon  landed  on  an  out- 
jutting  piece  of  coast,  with  some  2,600  men.  With  him  was 
Brigadier  General  Garth,  who  had  special  charge  of  the 
Hessian  regiments,  the  Landgraves  and  the  Yaegers.  The 
British  immediately  advanced  on  the  town,  although  some¬ 
what  bothered  by  the  firing  from  a  small  fort  on  Grover’s 
Hill. 

Scenes  of  debauchery  and  cruelty,  worse  than  Fairfield 
had  ever  witnessed,  continued  throughout  the  night.  The 
Hessian  soldiers  went  from  house  to  house,  plundering  and 
burning,  taking  the  very  buckles  and  jewelry  from  off  the 
women,  whom  they  grossly  insulted.  Some  of  them  went 
around  in  bands,  staggering  up  and  down  the  pretty  streets, 
drunk  from  the  effects  of  the  strong  liquor  and  cider  they 
had  stolen.  Others  danced  on  the  village  green  and  showed 
off  the  choice  bits  of  plunder  which  they  had  taken. 

Fairfield  suffered  a  loss  by  fire  of  three  churches,  two 
schoolhouses,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  97  homes,  48  stores,  and 
67  barns.  The  burning  of  Fairfield  was  followed  by  the 
burning  of  Greens  Farms.  The  British  then  returned  to 
Huntington  Bay,  L.  I. 
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Chapter  XV 

British  Come  to  Norwalk — Terrified  Women  and  Children 
Hide  in  W oods — u Battle  of  the  Rocks” — Town  Reduced 
to  Ashes — Only  Thirty  Homes  Escape  Torch — Norwalk- 
ers  Who  Served  in  Revolution — D.  A.  R.  Monuments. 

Late  on  a  warm,  sunny,  lazy  Saturday  afternoon,  July 
io,  1779,  when  the  majority  of  the  local  men  and  women 
were  ending  their  week’s  work,  at  peace  with  the  world,  the 
British  fleet  of  26  sail  piloted  by  a  Norwalk  Tory  carrying  a 
land  force  of  about  2,500  men  under  Generals  Tryon  and 
Garth,  appeared  off  the  shores  of  Norwalk.  The  news 
travelled  like  wild  fire  among  the  terrified  citizens  of  the 
little  town. 

Who  first  spread  the  alarm  of  the  coming  of  the  British, 
through  Norwalk,  is  not  definitely  known,  although  various 
historians  have  given  various  theories,  Dr.  T.  S.  Childs 
maintaining  that  the  hero  was  one  Onesimus,  a  slave  owned 
by  the  New  Canaan  Comstocks.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a 
number  sighted  the  vessels  when  they  sailed  into  the  harbor, 
and  broadcast  the  news.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the 
coast  guard,  stationed  at  various  lookout  points  along  the 
Sound,  who  first  warned  the  people  of  impending  disaster. 

Hysterical  terror  seized  the  women  of  Norwalk  when  the 
full  import  of  the  presence  of  the  British  in  the  harbor  grew 
on  them. 

Mothers  corralled  their  offspring,  snatched  up  whatever 
precious  bits  of  household  goods  they  could  carry  and  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  “The  Rocks,”  above  France  st.,  to  Wilton,  to  New 
Canaan  or  to  whatever  hilly  or  woody  spot  they  believed 
might  temporarily  be  safe. 
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Meanwhile,  the  militia  and  the  guard  were  mobilizing  and 
planning  out  a  campaign  which  would  effectively  hamper  the 
enemy  if  not  completely  frustrate  its  purposes.  All  the  men, 
with  their  muskets,  met  at  the  parade  ground,  where  they 
were  divided  into  companies,  given  their  orders,  and  sent  to 
various  sections  of  the  town  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
British. 

About  9  in  the  evening,  General  Tryon  landed  at  Calf 
Pasture  beach  with  2,500  men  from  his  fleet  of  26  sail.  At 
the  time,  the  Norwalkers  did  not  know  the  exact  number  of 
British,  or  they  might  have  been  more  disheartened.  There 
were  in  town  only  about  400  patriot  troops,  150  of  whom 
were  Continentals,  commanded  by  General  Samuel  Parsons, 
while  the  rest  were  members  of  the  town  militia  or  were 
volunteers,  headed  by  Captain  Stephen  Betts  and  Captain 
James  Richards.  After  landing  very  quietly  at  Calf  Pasture, 
Tryon  did  nothing  further  that  night.  The  men  just  slept 
on  the  beach  on  their  arms. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  about  3  o’clock,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  moved  across  to  Fitch’s  Point,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  King’s  American  regiment,  the  Tories.  The  latter  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  cross  over  in  flat  boats  to  Old  Well,  now 
South  Norwalk.  This  they  did,  under  the  command  of 
General  Garth,  who  had  been  told  by  Tryon  to  burn  a 
house  at  a  point  just  south  of  Washington  st.  immediately 
upon  his  arrival.  This  would  notify  those  watching  from 
Fitch’s  Point  that  he  had  disembarked  and  was  ready  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  his  superior. 

Tryon’s  plan  appeared  to  be  to  have  Garth  and  his  men 
reach  “The  Bridge,”  now  Norwalk,  through  South  Norwalk, 
while  he  would  make  the  trip  through  East  Norwalk.  Garth 
set  out  immediately,  on  landing  near  Washington  st.,  for  his 
goal.  He  had  not  progressed  very  far,  however,  before  he 
discerned  some  patriots  on  the  hills  above  South  Norwalk, 
in  the  direction  of  Flax  Hill.  He  decided  that  he  had  better 
dispatch  these  soldiers  first,  before  proceeding  to  finish  those 
up  at  “The  Bridge.”  Accordingly,  he  divided  his  men  so 
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that  the  left  wing  charged  through  the  fields  at  the  back  of 
South  Norwalk,  up  Spring  st.,  and  Flaxhill  road,  then 
called  West  st.,  while  the  right  wing  hurried  along  Water  st. 
and  came  out  on  West  ave.,  by  way  of  Marshall  and  Ann  sts. 

At  Trinity  church,  the  patriots  and  the  British  came  to¬ 
gether  and  engaged  in  a  few  moments  of  severe  fighting. 
The  latter  were  somewhat  confused,  yet  they  succeeded  by 
force  of  superior  numbers  in  gaining  the  summit  of  the  first 
rise  of  hill,  some  of  them  coming  up  the  steep  cliff  now 
known  as  Crescent  Terrace.  At  the  second  ascent,  up  Flax- 
hill,  the  British  were  met  by  sharp  and  rapid  fire  from  a 
large  squad  of  patriots  under  Captain  Richards,  secreted  be¬ 
hind  a  stone  wall,  on  a  slope  leading  from  the  main  road  to 
Round  Hill.  This  Round  Hill  appears  to  have  been  situated 
in  what  is  known  as  Highland  Park,  in  the  woods  between 
Flaxhill  Road  and  the  Post  road,  almost  opposite  “Shaw’s” 
restaurant  on  the  Post  road.  On  the  slope  mentioned,  the 
enemy  lost  three  men  and  several  more  were  wounded.  The 
British  thereupon  retreated  into  a  nearby  field  and  under 
cover  of  another  pretended  attack,  unknown  to  the  patriots, 
buried  their  dead.  The  remains  were  not  found  until  many 
years  later  during  excavation  work  for  a  new  house. 

With  eagle  eye  the  patriots  crouched  behind  any  conceiv¬ 
able  protection,  wall,  tree,  house  or  barn  and  waited  further 
developments.  Suddenly  they  saw  a  British  officer  appear 
on  the  brow  of  Flaxhill  road,  grandly  flourishing  a  sword  as 
though  to  urge  his  men  on  to  battle.  Several  random  shots 
were  taken  at  the  officer  who  disappeared  again  as  quickly  as 
he  had  appeared,  evidently  in  haste,  “his  cocked  hat  and 
tall  plume  appearing  as  if  transferred  from  the  head  of 
the  rider  to  that  of  the  horse,”  according  to  description. 

After  burying  their  three  dead  comrades,  the  British  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Round  Hill  where  they  placed  a  field  gun.  Noth¬ 
ing  happened.  General  Garth  merely  remained  in  position 
for  about  an  hour  and  then  marched  his  men  down  to  West 
ave.  again,  through  Cedar  and  Garner  sts.  Up  West  avenue 
the  British  continued  their  march  through  Norwalk  until 
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they  reached  the  turnpike,  now  Armory  hill.  Very  shortly 
they  arrived  at  the  home  of  Deacon  Thomas  Benedict,  to 
which  place  they  were  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  large  tub  of 
wine  and  another  of  cider,  on  the  front  stoop.  On  the  site 
of  Thomas  Benedict’s  home,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
Morrison,  502  West  ave.,  formerly  lived.  They  still  own 
the  property.  More  and  detailed  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  Deacon’s  home  later. 

General  Garth  had  not  intended  to  pause  until  he  reached 
Norwalk.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  so  intent  on 
gaining  this  point  that  he  had  not  even  paid  attention  to  the 
random  shots  of  the  patriots  on  the  rear  flank  of  his  men. 
However,  it  was  a  warm  day  and  Garth  and  his  men  felt 
that  they  needed  a  little  stimulation,  and  so  invitation,  or 
no  invitation,  a  number  generously  helped  themselves  to 
both  the  wine  and  cider  which  had  been  set  out  for  the 
patriots,  who  had  been  on  guard  all  night. 

While  the  British  soldiers  were  indulging  themselves, 
urged  on  by  Deacon  Benedict  who  felt  that  if  only  enough 
of  them  became  insensibly  drunk,  a  little  less  harm  would 
be  done,  the  patriots  had  changed  their  position  from  the 
rear  of  Garth’s  men  to  the  front,  slipping  around  a  back 
road.  Very  shortly  they  were  crossing  a  ford  which  was 
north  of  the  present  bridge  in  Norwalk,  at  a  double  quick 
pace,  and  were  hurrying  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades  who 
had  held  their  own  against  Tryon’s  forces  for  hours  in  the 
business  section  of  the  town.  Meantime,  much  had  occurred 
uptown  during  the  time  when  the  British  and  the  patriots 
were  battling  downtown  at  Trinity  church,  near  Flaxhill. 

Tryon,  after  moving  his  men  from  Calf  Pasture  to  Fitch’s 
Point  at  3  in  the  morning,  commenced  the  march  to  Norwalk. 
He  followed  the  shore  and  about  4  reached  the  downtown 
road,  East  avenue.  Here  he  met  continental  troops  and 
militia  both  slowly  retreating  before  his  mass  of  men,  to 
Grumman’s  hill,  East  avenue.  This  hill,  which  has  been  al¬ 
most  cut  away  during  the  last  few  months  to  make  way  for  a 
new  road,  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sunset  Hills  real 
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estate  development,  on  East  avenue.  Some  of  the  British 
continued  to  force  the  patriots  down  East  avenue  into  the 
center  of  Norwalk;  the  majority  remained  with  Tryon. 

When  the  Sabbath  dawn  broke,  the  colonists  saw  Grum¬ 
man  hill  “all  red”  with  British.  General  Tryon  sat  on  a 
large  chair  at  a  table  writing  orders,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  where  he  could  readily  view  the  operations  of  his  men 
and  the  carrying  out  of  his  orders.  With  what  despair  and 
heavy  hearts  must  the  people  of  Norwalk  have  gazed  at 
the  gathered  enemy  up  on  the  hill !  How  they  must  have 
trembled  for  their  homes,  built  through  the  sweat  and  toil 
of  many  years,  and  trembled  for  their  very  lives! 

NORWALK  IN  FLAMES 

Promptly  at  6  in  the  morning,  Tryon  gave  the  order  for 
the  burning  of  Norwalk.  The  first  home  to  receive  the 
torch,  according  to  old  records,  was  the  “house  where  John 
Day  now  lives,”  near  the  old  steamboat  wharf  in  South 
Norwalk.  As  the  flames  spread  from  house  to  house,  the 
crackling  of  the  wood,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
and  the  fire  of  muskets  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  rudely 
broke  the  quiet  and  peace  of  that  sunny  Sabbath  morning. 

At  the  time  that  he  gave  the  order  for  the  burning  of 
Norwalk,  Tryon,  according  to  his  own  official  record  of 
the  catastrophe,  said  he  sent  his  soldiers  through  the  streets 
of  Norwalk,  issuing  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  inhabitants, 
with  an  invitation  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 
He  also  said  that  he  assured  protection  and  safety  to  all 
those  who  offered  no  resistance  to  his  men.  General  Tryon 
in  his  statement,  added  that  he  had  placed  soldiers  in  front 
of  numerous  of  the  homes  in  order  to  protect  the  inmates 
and  to  prevent  the  destroying  of  their  houses  but  that  the 
colonists  abused  the  protection,  and  insisted  on  firing  on  the 
very  soldiers  sent  to  guard  them,  with  the  result  that  he, 
Tryon,  found  himself  forced  to  burn  the  homes  in  order 
to  save  his  own  men.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sound 
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substantiation  for  such  allegations.  The  householders,  al¬ 
most  without  an  exception,  left  the  soldiers  alone,  neither 
lifting  a  hand  against  their  enemies,  nor  speaking  a  word 
of  rebuke,  yet' their  homes  were  razed,  their  valuables  and 
ancestral  relics  taken,  and  in  many  cases,  their  persons 
abused. 

Only  six  houses  were  spared  along  the  line  of  British 
march,  advance  and  retreat,  four  on  the  east  and  two  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  although  some  30  homes  in  all 
were  saved.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  off  the  main 
roads  over  which  the  soldiers  passed.  Altogether,  80  dwel¬ 
ling  houses,  (though  some  histories  say  132)  both  churches, 
Congregational  and  Episcopal,  87  barns,  22  storehouses, 
17  shops,  four  mills,  five  vessels,  and  practically  all  storages 
of  wheat,  hay  and  grain  in  the  town,  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  enemy  destroyed  all  the  salt  pans  along  the 
coast,  towed  every  available  whaleboat  out  of  the  harbor, 
took  all  the  town’s  magazines  and  stores  for  its  own  army, 
and  burned  every  vessel  moored  in  the  river  or  to  the  docks, 
before  departing  for  good  at  2  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
afternoon. 

“battle  of  the  rocks” 

But  before  the  British  were  able  to  accomplish  the  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  Norwalk,  they  were  forced  to  undergo 
a  very  unpleasant  time,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12, 
Sunday  morning,  July  11,  1779,  at  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
walkers,  in  the  “Battle  of  the  Rocks”  above  France  street. 
During  the  morning  the  militia  and  the  continental  troops 
'  headed  by  Generals  Samuel  Parsons  and  Oliver  Wolcott 
had  gathered  on  the  hill  near  “The  Rocks”  from  where  they 
continually  fired  on  the  enemy  at  Grumman’s  Hill,  East 
avenue.  In  order  to  drive  them  from  their  position  Tryon 
sent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  The  Rocks.  The  British 
soldiers,  who  anticipated  very  little  trouble,  were  surprised 
and  chagrined  at  the  very  warm  reception  handed  them  by 
i  the  valiant  Norwalkers.  It  is  judged  that  the  two  forces 
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came  together,  even  while  Norwalk  was  burning,  in  France 
st.,  at  10  in  the  morning  and  that  hot  fighting  continued  until 
high  noon. 

General  Parsons,  who  had  been  sent  to  Norwalk  by  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington,  to  take  charge  of  the  militia  here, 
had  evidently  arrived  in  time  to  place  in  position  on  the 
hill  near  The  Rocks  the  battery  of  six  cannon,  brought  from 
Salisbury  by  Thaddeus  Betts  two  years  previous.  With  Gen¬ 
eral  Wolcott,  who  came  to  Norwalk  to  supervise  the  con¬ 
tinental  troops,  he  was  firmly  intrenched  on  the  hill  and 
ready  for  what  might  happen.  The  British,  not  expecting 
to  be  met  by  any  very  active  resistance  were  thoroughly 
surprised  to  find  that  most  of  the  manhood  of  Norwalk  had 
gathered  there  to  defy  them. 

For  two  long,  hot  hours  the  forces  battled,  with  the  militia 
and  continental  troops  of  less  than  400  patriot  soldiers, 
pitted  against  more  than  half  Tryon’s  2,500  trained  troops. 
Ardently,  vigorously,  the  Norwalkers  fought,  with  cool  and 
well  planned  decision,  wasting  neither  shot  nor  man.  Al¬ 
though,  according  to  Captain  Stephen  Betts’  statement, 
Tryon’s  men  succeeded  in  gaining  mastery  of  the  field,  yet 
the  British  were  ordered  to  retreat  at  noon  and  very  shortly 
they  were  on  their  way  back  to  Fitch’s  Point. 

Tryon,  in  his  official  report,  said  that  he  retired  his  men 
in  two  columns  to  the  place  of  disembarkation,  unassaulted, 
at  2  in  the  afternoon.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case,  if  the  word  of  old  inhabitants,  passed  down 
through  family  history,  may  be  taken  for  aught.  What 
seems  to  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  was  that  the  Norwalk¬ 
ers  harassed  the  British  from  the  time  they  landed  until 
the  time  they  left,  giving  them  uncomfortable  times  at  Flax- 
hill,  at  Pudding  Lane  (Main  street)  and  at  France  street, 
and  that  when  the  British  retreated,  the  volunteers,  the  con¬ 
tinentals  and  the  town  militia  clung  to  Tryon’s  rear  until 
he  was  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  had  landed  the 
previous  evening. 

As  far  as  is  known,  but  two  Norwalk  men  were  killed,  one 
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captured  and  one  wounded  in  the  local  Revolutionary  battle, 
while  according  to  a  report  by  General  Tryon,  20  British 
were  killed,  9  6  wounded  and  32  missing  or  unaccounted  for. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  at  least  a  little  consolation,  to 
know  that  no  sooner  had  Tryon  recrossed  the  Sound,  than 
he  was  called  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  British  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  forced  to  apologize  for  his  conduct  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  and  for  his  needless  destruction  of  property  here. 

General  Tryon  also  experienced  an  uncomfortable  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  General  Parsons  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  scathing  letter  after  the  burning  of  Norwalk.  The 
letter  was  in  answer  to  one  sent  Parsons  by  Tryon,  June 
18,  1779  before  the  attack  on  this  city,  in  which  Tryon 
said:  “Surely  it  is  time  for  rational  Americans  to  wish  for 
a  reunion  with  the  parent  state  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  most  speedily  effect  it.” 

In  his  reply  under  date  of  September  7,  1779,  Parsons 
said  he  would  have  written  sooner  had  he  not  “entertained 
some  hope  of  a  personal  interview  with  you  in  your  descents 
upon  the  defenseless  towns  of  Connecticut  to  execute  your 
master’s  vengeance.  .  .  .  But  your  sudden  departure  from 
Norwalk  and  the  particular  attention  you  paid,  to  your 
personal  safety  when  at  that  place,  and  the  prudent  resolu¬ 
tion  you  took  to  suffer  the  town  of  Stamford  to  escape  the 
conflagration  to  which  you  had  devoted  Fairfield  and  Nor¬ 
walk,  prevented  my  wishes  on  that  head.  This,  I  hope, 
will  sufficiently  apologize  for  my  delay  in  answering  your 
last  letter.” 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
the  historians  as  to  the  hour  and  the  day  on  which  General 
Samuel  Parsons  arrived  in  Norwalk  for  the  battle  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  insist  it  was  Saturday,  July 
10,  1779  or  even  before;  others  that  it  was  Sunday,  after 
the  burning  had  commenced;  still  others  that  it  was  Monday, 
when  the  destruction  was  accomplished.  Practically  all  the 
historians  include  the  names  of  both  Parsons  and  Wolcott 
in  their  accounts  of  the  battle  near  the  Rocks,  so  it  might 
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be  just  as  well  to  give  Parsons  credit  for  a  good  Sunday’s 
work,  morning  and  afternoon,  here  in  Norwalk. 

Both  General  Washington  and  Governor  Trumbull  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
Norwalk.  Washington,  at  the  time,  was  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  Although  the  British  thought  to  draw  him  from 
his  fastness  by  an  attack  on  a  defenceless  town,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  smarter  than  they  and  refused  to  budge.  Proof 
of  the  General’s  clear  sightedness  is  the  fact  that  on  July 
15,  1 7 79’  f°ur  days  after  the  burning  of  this  place,  the 
Americans  under  Wayne,  by  direction  of  Washington,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  Stony  Point.  From  that  day,  the  fate 
of  the  British  was  sealed.  Thus  did  Norwalk  unconsciously 
assist  in  bringing  to  a  speedy  and  victorious  close,  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  Washington  had  his  choice  between 
rushing  to  the  defense  of  Norwalk  as  the  British  hoped  he 
would,  and  probably  losing  all  he  had  gained  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands,  or  of  sacrificing  Norwalk  to  the  great  cause, 
by  merely  giving  it  what  small  protection  he  could.  He 
chose  the  latter  and  sent  Parsons. 

While  Washington  was  planning  his  best  for  Norwalk, 
Governor  Trumbull  was  making  all  preparations  to  avert 
the  doom.  July  8,  1779  he  wrote  by  express  to  General 
Oliver  Wolcott  in  Litchfield  ordering  him  to  hasten  to  south¬ 
western  Connecticut.  July  11,  the  Governor,  all  unaware 
that  Norwalk  was  even  then  burning,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Brigadier  General  Glover  of  the  Continental  troops  at  New 
London,  requesting  him  to  go  forward  to  Norwalk.  The 
following  morning  Glover  made  all  preparations  to  advance, 
not  knowing  that  Norwalk  was  already  in  ashes. 

NORWALKERS  KILLED 

Jacob  Nash  and  John  Rich  or  Lick,  were  the  two  Nor- 
walkers  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Norwalk  while  John  Waters 
was  severely  wounded.  Fountain  Smith  was  taken  prisoner. 
Jacob  Nash,  it  appears,  once  a  resident  of  Norwalk,  also  at 
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one  time  lived  in  Ridgefield.  From  the  latter  place  he  went 
to  Ballston  Spa,  New  York.  He  returned  to  Ridgefield^ 
when  war  broke  out  and  came  to  Norwalk  at  the  time  Tryom 
appeared  on  the  scene.  During  the  battle  at  France  street 
he  received  a  mortal  wound.  When  Captain  Betts  ordered 
him  to  be  cared  for,  he  said:  “It  is  over  with  me;  help 
somebody  else,”  and  died. 

John  Rich  or  Lick,  who  also  died,  and  John  Waters,  who 
was  badly  wounded,  are  both  discussed  by  Captain  Stephen 
Betts  in  his  testimony  delivered  before  Thaddeus  Betts, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  July  26,  1779: 

“John  Waters,  a  Continental  soldier  fell  into  ye  enemy’s 
hands,  delivered  up  his  arms  and  begged  for  life.  But  ye 
enemy,  notwithstanding,  assaulted  him  with  a  bayonet,  with 
which  they  stabbed  him  in  sundry  places  and  then  one  of 
them  presented  his  Piece  and  aimed  (as  ye  captain  sup¬ 
posed)  at  his  body,  but  missing  that  ye  ball  shattered  his 
arm.  Whereupon  finding  no  quarter  he  made  a  strong 
effort  to  escape  which  he  happily  effected.  Soon  after  ye 
above  accident,  John  Lick  or  Rich,  another  Continental 
soldier,  was  shot  so  as  to  fall  and  as  ye  enemy  were  nigh 
and  crowded  fast  on  our  People,  he  desired  Captain  Betts 
to  leave  him,  as  they  could  not  take  him  off  without  ye 
greatest  hazard.  Captain  Betts  saw  Lick  no  more  but  says 
Captain  Eels  of  Col.  Wylly’s  regiment  told  him  he  saw 
Lick  after  ye  enemy  had  retreated,  about  two  hours  after 
Captain  Betts  saw  him.  He  was  then  dead  and  ye  top  of 
his  skull  torn  off,  supposed  to  be  blown  off  by  a  musquet  to 
dispatch  him,  and  further  saith  not.” 

Deaf  Fountain  Smith  of  Norwalk  was  carried  off  by  the 
British  when  they  burned  this  town.  Mr.  Smith,  a  cooper 
by  trade,  occupied  a  farm  on  Raymond  street,  “just  off 
East  avenue  near  the  old  schoolhouse.”  Early  on  that 
Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Smith  was  strolling  about  his  garden, 
coatless,  enjoying  the  soft  summer  sunshine.  Deafness 
kept  him  home.  Of  a  sudden  he  was  seized  from  behind, 
his  hands  tied  at  his  back  and  he  was  marched  down  the 
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street  without  more  ado,  a  British  prisoner.  When  the 
enemy  left  Norwalk,  Smith  was  taken  aboard  and  later 
thrown  into  a  miserable  prison  in  New  York.  Not  long 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  54,  he  died  of  the  hardship.  His 

wife  lived  to  be  93,  and  it  was  said  that  thereafter,  she 

never  sat  at  table  with  anyone  who  professed  royal  sympa¬ 
thy.  Smith’s  remains  were  not  brought  back  to  Norwalk. 

Of  the  British  losses,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  definite  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  dead  were  buried 
by  Garth  and  his  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Flaxhill.  Of  what 

happened  to  the  others,  or  how  many  actually  lost  their 

lives,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  substantial  proof.  One 
historian  offers  only  the  simple  statement  that  the  loss  was 
little  on  both  sides,  one  tall  British  soldier  being  killed  near 
John  Raymond’s  and  another,  shot  by  Seth  Abbott. 

HOMES  IN  ASHES 

Norwalk’s  losses  during  Tryon’s  stay  here  were  far 
greater  by  flame  than  by  bullet.  Many  lovely  old  houses 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  chief  among  them  being  the 
homestead  occupied  by  Governor  Thomas  Fitch  on  East 
ave.  The  main  portion  of  the  residence,  which  is  now  the 
home  of  Miss  Sarah  Fitch,  173  East  avenue,  was  reduced 
to  charred  wood,  only  the  kitchen  wing  being  saved.  For 
some  time  after  the  fire,  the  Fitch  family  lived  in  this  wing. 
When  the  new  home  was  built,  the  wing  was  saved  and 
served  as  an  addition  to  the  residence.  It  may  still  be  seen 
on  the  rear  of  the  house,  173  East  avenue. 

Most,  of  the  Governor’s  library  effects,  diplomas  and 
papers  and  household  contents  were  lost.  A  seal  and  two 
articles  of  jewelry  were  saved  and  bequeathed  to  a  descend¬ 
ant,  while  a  silver  tea  service  which  belonged  to  him  and 
which  was  secreted  in  the  chimney  of  his  home  was  rescued 
and  pieces  of  it  are  now  held  by  different  descendants.  An 
antiquated  tea  kettle  which  swung  and  sung  on  an  antiquated 
crane  in  the  chimney  also  escaped  the  flames,  being  of  iron, 


Old  Connecticut  House 

Famous  Inn  of  stage  coach  days,  according  to  story,  which  stood  for  many 
decades  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wall  streets.  Later  the  same  building 
was  occupied  by  the  old  Boston  Store.  A  new  business  block  was  erected 

on  the  site  in  1929. 


Fitch  Home  on  East  Avenue 

The  rear  portion  of  this  house,  173  East  ave.,  is  a  section  of  the  original 
home  of  Governor  Thomas  Fitch.  The  residence  was  burned  when  the 
British  came  to  town,  only  the  kitchen  wing  being  saved.  To  that  wing,  now 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  new  front  was  built.  Miss  Sarah  Fitch  now 

lives  there. 
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and  is  still  preserved.  Elbirt  W.  Fitch  of  179  Flaxhill  road 
has  in  his  possession  a  cane  which  once  belonged  to  Governor 
Fitch.  In  each  generation  the  cane  has  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  eldest  son  in  the  family. 

M  rs.  John  Darrow  of  30  West  Main  st.,  owns  a 
land  deed  which  Governor  Fitch  signed  in  1753,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  made  governor,  of  course.  She  also  has 
a  copy  of  the  funeral  sermon  given  at  the  time 
of  the  executive’s  death,  the  sermon  having  been  made 
up  in  small  pamphlet  form  shortly  after.  In  her  home 
Mrs.  Darrow  has  a  spoon  which  was  secreted  in  the  well 
on  the  property  of  Commodore  John  Cannon  on  East 
avenue,  where  the  Fred  Lockwood  place  is  now  being  torn 
down.  The  well  in  which  the  spoon  and  other  silver  was 
hidden  stood  just  east  of  the  water  hydrant  in  front  of  the 
house.  She  owns  also  a  plate  which  was  secreted  in  the 
chimney  of  the  Cannon  house  when  the  British  came  to  town. 
The  house  was  of  immense  size  for  those  days,  with  a 
chimney  large  enough  to  take  care  of  a  whole  ox,  with  room 
for  game  and  poultry  on  spits  besides. 

Mrs.  Darrow  also  has  a  historical  connection  with  the 
so-called  “Oscar  W.  Raymond  place”  at  195  East  avenue. 
Mrs.  Darrow  is  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Fitch,  brother  to 
Governor  Thomas  Fitch.  The  house  was  formerly  owned 
by  Jonathan  Fitch,  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  it  came  straight 
down  the  line  to  Mrs.  Darrow,  great-grand-daughter  of 
Jonathan  Fitch.  When  the  British  general  set  Norwalk 
afire,  the  enemy  soldiers  put  the  match  to  the  home  at 
195  East  avenue.  But  the  job  was  badly  done  and  the  blaze 
only  charred  part  of  the  place.  Additions  have  since  been 
built  on  to  the  residence,  but  the  rear  of  the  house  is  very 
old  and  some  of  the  original  shingles,  placed  there  before 
the  Revolution,  still  remain.  Mrs.  Darrow’s  mother  was  a 
Raymond  and  her  father  was  Oscar  W.  Raymond,  last 
owner  of  the  home.  It  was  sold  by  the  daughter’s  family 
some  eight  years  ago,  after  having  been  in  the  family  for 
1 16  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  valuable  property 
lost  by  the  Governor  during  the  fire,  the  entire  library 
collection  of  Rev.  Stephen  Buckingham,  Norwalk  pastor, 
was  destroyed  by  flames,  full  50  years  after  the  poor  man’s 
death.  There  were  nearly  1,000  books  in  the  collection, 
brought  from  London,  and  the  loss  represented  one  from 
which  Norwalk  could  hardly  expect  to  recover  in  very  short 
time.  Books  in  those  days  were  rare  and  expensive. 

Among  other  buildings  which  were  destroyed  by  the  fire 
was  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church  on  the  Green  and  the  old 
farmhouse  on  Water  st.,  believed  by  some  to  have  included 
on  its  property  the  “old  well”  after  which  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  was  once  called.  South  Norwalk  was  termed 
Old  Well  for  many  years. 

THIRTY  HOUSES  ESCAPE 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  30  houses  were  saved 
or  rather  escaped  burning  during  the  raid.  One  of  these 
was  the  Bissell  house,  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Mill 
hill  and  Park  st.,  and  is  now  the  site  of  Le  Cordon  Bleu 
restaurant.  During  Revolutionary  times  it  was  the  home  of 
Thomas  Belden  and  later  the  residence  of  Governor  Bissell, 
according  to  Hall.  When  Tryon  came  to  town,  Belden’s 
housekeeper,  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  the  property  under 
her  care,  ran  across  the  Green  to  ask  advice  of  Mrs.  St. 
John,  whose  house  stood  where  Morgan  ave.,  and  East 
ave.  join.  It  was  Saturday  night  and  Mrs.  St.  John  was 
preparing  her  bread  for  baking  in  the  brick  oven.  In  burst 
the  housekeeper  to  ask  Mrs.  St.  John  if  she  were  going  to 
stay.  The  latter  answered  no,  that  she  meant  to  “get  out 
of  the  way.”  Thereupon  the  housekeeper  answered  that 
she  intended  to  plead  with  Tryon  to  save  the  house  as  he 
had  once  stayed  there  overnight.  Mrs.  St.  John  seeing  her 
decision,  said  with  true  New  England  thrift:  “If  you  are 
going  to  stay,  take  my  dough”  and  so  the  housekeeper  re¬ 
turned  bearing  the  burning  oven  wood  and  the  bread.  Later, 
the  housekeeper  succeeded  in  saving  her  master’s  home,  by 
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pleading  with  Tryon.  The  British  put  out  the  flames  which 
were  already  licking  the  walls.  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  St.  John 
and  her  husband  and  family,  with  what  effects  they  could 
carry,  went  up  into  the  woods  at  East  Rocks.  They  took 
with  them  a  bedstead  which  they  set  up  and  slept  on.  With 
them  also  they  took  provisions  and  a  cow  which  provided 
milk  during  the  short  stay  in  the  woods.  The  St.  John 
house  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grumman  house,  close  to 
the  foot  of  Grumman’s  hill. 

On  Main  st.,  in  a  section  then  called  Mill  Plain,  was  the 
Gould  Hoyt  homestead  which  was  saved  from  the  flames 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Hoyt,  a  former  Fairfield  lady, 
who  had  known  General  Tryon  in  the  days  of  peace. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  said  that  the  first  ice  cream  made  in 
Norwalk  was  served  at  the  Hoyt  table.  It  was  of  pure 
cream,  flavored  and  frozen. 

Th  rough  the  efforts  of  slaves,  who  were  members  of  the 
household,  the  Benjamin  Isaacs  house  which  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  st.  and  Isaac  st.,  was  saved.  The  Anson 
Quintard  house  on  Water  st.,  once  a  handsome  residence, 
was  also  spared.  On  West  ave.,  near  Berkley  st.,  was 
the  former  home  of  John  Belden  of  Revolutionary  times. 
It  was  saved  due  to  the  fact,  so  it  is  said,  that  General 
Garth  stored  ammunition  there  during  his  short  stay  in  Nor¬ 
walk.  Isaac  Belden’s  house,  on  West  ave.,  now  owned  by 
the  Catholic  club,  was  built  just  after  the  Revolutionary 
war,  on  the  site  of  his  father’s  homestead. 

Through  a  lucky  accident,  the  Reuben  Mott  house,  on 
Belden  ave.,  was  saved.  British  soldiers  broke  into  the  milk 
room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  helped  themselves  to  the 
milk  and  then  set  fire  to  the  shelves  in  the  storeroom.  It 
so  happened  that  there  was  no  floor  in  the  place,  and  when 
the  burning  shelves  fell,  they  simply  struck  the  damp  earth 
and  smoldered  out.  The  former  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Morrison,  502  West  ave.,  corner  of  Maple 
st.,  was  formerly  the  home  of  Congressman  Ebenezer 
J.  Hill,  father  of  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  of  Wilson  Point, 
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Mrs.  Elsie  Hill  Levitt  of  Ridgefield,  and  Miss  Clara  Hill, 
now  of  Mexico.  The  house  itself  is  on  the  site  of  the 
former  Deacon  Thomas  Benedict  home,  where  Garth’s 
Tory  soldiers  stopped  to  refresh  themselves  on  that  eventful 
Sunday  morning,  July  11,  1779,  with  wine  and  cider,  placed 
on  the  stoop  for  the  Norwalk  guards.  Back  of  the  house, 
off  Maple  st.,  was  a  large  well,  now  covered  over.  Here 
Washington  and  Lafayette  on  their  way  to  and  from  Boston, 
are  said  to  have  stopped.  The  tale  is  told  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  sat  around  the  curb  of  the  great  well  and 
ate  their  lunch.  The  well  supplied  the  Benedict  home  and 
later  the  Hill  home,  with  water.  Deacon  Benedict  was 
quite  a  well-to-do  man,  with  farm,  house,  store,  cider  mill 
and  distillery.  His  home  was  temporarily  saved  from  fire, 
because  Garth  placed  some  of  his  wounded  men  in  it.  The 
store,  cider  mill  and  distillery,  the  British  destroyed.  Later, 
they  even  made  an  attempt  to  burn  Benedict’s  house,  but 
as  soon  as  they  retreated  the  people  rallied  and  put  out 
the  fire. 

Belden  Selleck’s  was  another  home  saved,  not  because  the 
soldiers  didn’t  make  an  attempt  to  burn  it,  but  because  they 
were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  The  house  of  Dr.  Rogers, 
distinguished  physician,  which  stood  on  Town  House  Hill, 
was  not  saved,  but  several  articles  in  it  were,  including  a 
silver  headed  cane,  the  gift  of  Governor  Fitch,  and  the 
Rogers  coat  of  arms.  Piles  of  black  smouldering  wood 
which  represented  all  that  remained  of  quaint  little  green 
md  white  colonial  homes;  ruins  of  mills  and  stores  like 
horrid  dead  blotches  on  the  fresh,  green  landscape;  charred 
Sower  gardens;  miles  of  burned  grain  fields;  the  useless 
4pars  of  sunken  ships  still  discernible  above  the  waters  near 
the  docks;  the  prostrate  bodies  of  dead  horses  and  cows 
too  slow  to  escape  the  enemy’s  torch;  streets  strewn  with 
wreckage  and  debris  from  battle  splintered  homes  and  from 
the  effects  of  the  fleeing  villagers;  a  gaunt  chimney  here;  a 
metal  church  bell  there;  such  was  Norwalk  after  the  passing 
of  Tryon. 
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SOLDIERS  RETURN  HOME 

The  patriot  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  force 
at  West  Point,  was  disbanded  November  3,  1783,  and  Nor¬ 
walk  soldiers  hurried  home  as  fast  as  ever  their  horses  or 
their  legs  could  carry  them.  Norwalk  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  very  active  part,  Bancroft  the 
historian  says:  “Norwalk  sent  more  men  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any  town  in 
the  13  colonies.”  Of  the  companies  which  went  to  the  front 
and  of  the  fields  on  which  they  fought,  C.  F.  Hallock,  has 
the  following  to  say,  in  the  book,  “Norwalk  After  250 
Years 

“The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  now  upon  our  people 
and  from  1775  to  1783  Norwalk  was  well  represented, 
for  the  Colonial  Army  in  the  spring  of  1775,  the  Fifth 
Regiment  was  mainly  recruited  from  Fairfield  County,  and 
Norwalk  sent  a  company.  The  officers  of  this  company  were 
Capt.  Matthew  Mead,  First  Lieut.  Levi  Taylor,  Second 
Lieut.  William  Seymour.  There  were  a  large  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Norwalk,  but  we  are  unable  from  the  records 
to  obtain  the  names  of  all  those  who  enlisted  from  Norwalk. 
This  company  saw  very  severe  service  during  its  seven 
months’  campaign.  Again  in  1777  we  were  called  upon  to 
furnish  another  regiment  from  Fairfield  county.  This 
regiment  was  called  the  Fifth  Regiment,  Conn,  line  and 
in  it  Norwalk  was  again  represented  by  nearly  a  whole  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  to  serve  three  years  or  during  the  war. 
This  regiment  saw  severe  service,  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  October,  1777,  wintered  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  winter  of  1777  and  1778;  was  at  battle 
of  Monmouth,  June,  1778;  wintered  at  Redding,  Conn., 
winter  of  1778  and  1779,  in  what  is  now  Putnam  Park. 
Our  men  in  this  regiment  were  kept  constantly  on  the  move 
from  this  time  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  records  the  names 
and  the  number  of  men  from  Norwalk  who  participated  in 
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the  War  of  the  Revolution.  But  enough  is  found  to  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  whatever  of  patriotism  we  may  have  in  our 
blood  today  we  came  honestly  by  it  from  the  example  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.” 

When  in  April,  1775,  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  was  fought,  a  young  Norwalk  boy  found  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lexington  and  the  battle  ground.  He  was 
Captain  Stephen  Betts.  Captain  Betts  fought  heroically 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  he  did  not  leave  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  until  the  British  embarked  under  General  Howe 
and  said  goodbye  to  Boston.  We  find  him  later  in  the 
battle  of  Norwalk. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Norwalk  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  graves  of  many 
of  the  soldiers,  interred  in  the  Union  Cemetery,  the  Town 
House  Cemetery,  the  East  Norwalk  Cemetery,  the  Roway- 
ton  Cemetery  and  the  Pine  Island  Cemetery  have  been 
identified. 

Some  of  them  are  as  follows:  In  the  Union  Cemetery: 
Hezekiah  Betts,  sergeant;  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  surgeon’s 
mate;  Silas  Betts,  private.  Town  House  Cemetery:  Isaac 
Betts,  private;  John  Betts,  private;  Jesse  Bedient,  private; 
Jabez  Gregory,  captain;  Stephen  Hoyt,  private:  Jarvis  Kel¬ 
logg,  private;  Hezekiah  Lockwood,  private;  Nathan  St. 
John,  private;  Enoch  Scribner,  sergeant  and  ensign;  Stephen 
St.  John,  private;  James  Selleck,  private. 

East  Norwalk  Cemetery:  Hezekiah  Hanford,  private  in 
the  coast  guard;  John  Eversley,  private;  Stephen  St.  John, 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  night  in  his 
house  by  Major  Hubbell  and  a  party  of  Loyalists,  his  son 
also  being  taken;  Daniel  Eversley,  corporal;  Samuel  Marvin, 
Jr.,  private;  William  St.  John,  private;  James  Fitch  Third, 
Daniel  Hanford,  James  Smith,  Josiah  Raymond,  David 
Comstock,  all  privates;  Richard  Camp,  who  saw  service  in 
New  York,  sergeant;  Asa  Hoyt,  lieutenant;  Aaron  Keeler, 
ensign;  John  Lockwood,  paymaster;  John  Street,  Hezekiah 
Whitlock  and  Hezekiah  Whitney,  privates. 
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Rowayton  Cemetery:  Moses  Webb,  private;  John  Rich¬ 
ards,  householder  keeping  watch;  Stephen  Raymond, 
private;  Jesse  Reed,  also  a  householder  keeping  watch;  Eli 
Reed,  lieutenant  and  captain;  Gershom  Raymond,  commit¬ 
tee  of  safety,  county  congress  and  householder  keeping 
watch;  Paul  Raymond,  clerk  and  sergeant;  Rev.  Moses 
Mather,  D.  D.,  patriot  pastor,  Middlesex  church,  taken 
prisoner  by  British  and  in  New  York  prison  ship  for  six 
months;  John  Mather,  private. 

Pine  Island  Cemetery:  Nathan  Hoyt,  private;  William 
Bouton,  sergeant;  Nathaniel  Raymond  and  Stephen  Hyatt, 
privates;  William  Seymour,  lieutenant;  James  Seymour, 
quartermaster;  John  Seymour,  private;  Nathaniel  Benedict, 
private;  Samuel  Keeler,  captain,  in  prison  at  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton;  Stephen  Wood,  Daniel  Hoyt  and  Daniel  Lockwood, 
privates;  Uriah  Raymond,  ensign;  John  Seymour,  William 
Hoyt,  Evert  Quintard,  James  Quintard  and  John  Hoyt,  jr., 
and  Nathaniel  Raymond,  jr.,  and  Marvin  David,  privates. 

D.  A.  R.  MONUMENTS 

In  addition  to  identifying  the  graves  of  Norwalk  soldiers 
killed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Norwalk  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R.  erected,  from  time  to  time,  several  monu¬ 
ments  to  commemorate  certain  historic  spots  made  famous 
down  through  the  years.  In  1894,  the  chapter  marked 
the  scene  of  the  France  street  “Battle  of  the  Rocks”  with  a 
tablet  placed  on  a  stone  block,  the  inscription  on  which  reads  : 
“On  this  Historic  Ground  the  American  Patriots  Bravely 
Sustained  the  Cause  of  Liberty  Against  the  British  Invaders, 
July  12,  1779.  Erected  by  the  D.  A.  R.  of  Norwalk,  1 894.” 
The  block  may  be  found  almost  at  the  junction  of  France 
and  Cannon  sts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  D.  A.  R.  fixes  the  date  as  July 
12  and  not  as  July  11,  the  date  used  by  most  historians. 

In  1896,  the  D.  A.  R.  erected  the  Founders’  Stone, 
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corner  of  East  ave.  and  Fitch  st.,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  given  earlier  in  the  history. 

During  the  same  year,  this  patriotic  chapter  marked  the 
scene  of  the  Flax  Hill  encounter  with  a  granite  boulder 
inscribed  as  follows:  “This  Rock  Marks  the  Site  of 
a  Battle  Between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  July 
12,  1779.  This  Cannonball  was  Found  on  the  Battle¬ 
field  a  Hundred  Years  After.  By  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  1896.”  A  large  British  cannon¬ 
ball  is  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  rock.  This  memorial 
may  he  found  just  north  of  Flax  Hill  road,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hillside  place,  between  Bayview  and  Elmwood  aves. 
In  1899,  a  memorial  marking  one  of  the  landing  places  of 
the  British  invaders  in  1779,  was  set  on  Fitch’s  Point  in 
East  Norwalk  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

April  19,  1901,  the  Nathan  Hale  Horse  Trough,  to 
which  reference  was  previously  made,  was  erected  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  Armory.  When  the  automobile  re¬ 
placed  the  horse,  it  was  moved  to  the  grounds  of  the  D.  A. 
R.  home  on  Mill  Hill.  Later,  a  tablet  was  erected  at  the 
foot  of  Grumman’s  Hill,  East  ave.,  to  mark  the  hill  atop 
of  which  the  British  General  Tryon  sat  and  ordered  the 
burning  of  Norwalk.  The  tablet  is  now  about  to  be  moved 
to  make  way  for  the  cutting  of  a  new  road  to  a  real  estate 
development.  Thirty-nine  did  duty  in  the  old  Norwalk 
Guard  during  the  Revolutionary  War  including:  Isaac 
Isaacs,  John  Platt,  Lieut.  Asa  Hoyt,  Capt.  Stephen  Betts, 
Reuben  Mott,  Matthew  Reed,  Capt.  Lemuel  Brooks,  Jacob 
Jennings,  Stephen  Marvin,  Edward  Wentworth,  Samuel 
Raymond,  Aaron  Adams,  James  Crowley,  John  Saunders, 
father  and  son,  Seeley  Squires  and  Commodore  Cannon. 

News  of  other  Norwalk  men  who  took  part  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  seems  very  scarce.  There  are  three  others  who  must 
be  mentioned:  “Captain  James  Richard  was  at  the  invasion 
of  Danbury  and  Norwalk.”  “Captain  Job  Bartram  of  Nor¬ 
walk  was  wounded  at  Fairfield,  July  7,  1779,”  according  to 
“Connecticut  Men  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.”  “Cap- 
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tain  David  Whitney  offered  his  vessels  and  his  self  for  the 
suffering  townspeople.” 

Men  from  the  vicinity  of  Norwalk  who  were  shut  up  in 
prison  ships,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  notorious  Sugar  House 
in  New  York,  or  in  other  enemy  prisons,  according  to  the 
D.  A.  R.  records,  included:  Rev.  Moses  Mather,  D.  D., 
taken  from  the  Darien  Congregational  church;  John  Clock, 
detained  six  months  in  New  York;  Thaddeus  Bell  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  now  Darien;  James  Bell  and  Joseph  Mather.  Col. 
Stephen  St.  John  was  also  a  prisoner  for  a  time.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  poor  deaf  Fountain  Smith  was  taken 
from  his  pretty  Norwalk  home  to  New  York,  where  he  died 
in  prison.  Captain  Seth  Seymour  of  Norwalk  was  another 
who  died  wretchedly  in  an  enemy  prison  and  filled  an  un¬ 
known  grave.  He  met  his  end  in  the  Sugar  House  prison, 
a  brick  building  some  five  stories  high,  “near  the  Old  Middle 
Dutch  Church,”  within  the  limits  of  New  York  city.  The 
British  literally  piled  their  captives  within  the  walls  and 
there  thousands  of  them  died  from  improper  food,  lack  of 
clothing  and  no  medical  attendance. 
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Chapter  XVI 

Norwalkers  Face  Heroic  Task — Providence  Assists  And 
Many  Twin  Lambs  Are  Born — General  Assembly  Peti¬ 
tioned  For  Help — State  Grant  Made  In  Ohio — IVork 
Commenced  on  Erection  of  Nezv  Homes  in  Norwalk 

After  the  burning  of  the  town  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Norwalk  found  herself  in  a  very  unhappy  plight.  Let  us 
stop  and  see  what  relief  measures  were  taken  by  Connecti¬ 
cut  for  this  community  and  what  Norwalk  did  to  help  her¬ 
self  out  of  her  unfortunate  condition.  According  to  the 
Gazetteer  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
by  John  C.  Pease  and  John  M.  Miles,  dated  1819,  Nor¬ 
walk’s  loss  amounted  to  $116,238.36.  Another  historical 
account  places  the  damages  at  approximately  $130,330.27. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Norwalk,  the  town  had  been 
settled  a  little  more  than  125  years  and  the  taxable  property 
had  increased  in  value  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  to  about 
$300,000,  in  1779.  These  figures  would  show  then,  that 
close  to  half  of  the  community’s  assets  were  placed  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  books.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
estimated  the  damage  at  about  $1 16,000. 

H  artford  took  cognizance  during  the  month  of  July, 
1 779?  °f  Norwalk’s  trouble,  immediately  following  the 
burning  and  the  battle  here.  Realizing  that  the  town 
needed  every  available  man  for  the  relief  of  its  own 
villagers,  the  Connecticut  government  ordered  that  Nor¬ 
walk  be  required  to  furnish  for  the  army  only  half  as  many 
men  as  asked  in  the  last  quota.  During  the  same  month, 
the  assembly  at  Hartford  requested  Col.  Stephen  St.  John 
of  Norwalk,  Samuel  Bishop  Esq.,  of  New  Haven  and  Thad- 
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deus  Burr  of  Fairfield,  “to  collect  and  transmit  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  a  general  statement 
of  the  loss  and  sufferings  in  the  towns  to  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  belong.”  October  18,  1779,  121  Norwalkers  signed 
a  memorial  which  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  asking 
relief  by  exemption  from  taxes  and  in  such  other  ways 
as  the  Assembly  might  see  fit,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  their  property.  Meanwhile,  throughout  Connecticut,  con¬ 
tributions  were  being  taken  up  to  aid  the  homeless  of  the 
three  towns  of  New  Haven,  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. 

In  January,  1780,  order  came  from  Hartford  that  Jona¬ 
than  Sturges,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield  was  to  make  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  contributions,  throughout  this  territory. 
Two  months  later,  in  March,  1780,  when  the  Nor¬ 
walkers  found  themselves  far  short  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  wood,  nails  and  glass  for  the  rebuilding 
of  their  new  homes,  they,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  Fairfielders,  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  to  allow 
them  to  export  grain  and  pork,  so  they  might  import  in 
exchange  their  necessary  building  materials.  They  wished 
to  send  the  grain  and  pork  “to  the  eastward  country,”  and 
requested  that  Captain  Stephen  Thorp  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  work.  The  petition  and  request  were  granted.  Yet 
still  the  Norwalkers  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  their 
heavy  burdens  and  the  following  winter,  December,  1780, 
a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  signed  by 
John  Lockwood  and  37  others  prayed  the  state  to  abate 
the  taxes  laid  on  the  list  for  1779  and  1780. 

As  a  result  of  this  petition,  the  state  taxes  of  123  persons 
in  Norwalk  on  the  list  of  1779,  and  1 19  on  the  list  of  1780, 
were  abated.  Fully  four  years  after  the  burning  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  the  town  fathers  decided  at  a  meeting  held  August 
11,  1783,  again  to  apply  to  Hartford  for  relief.  In  spite 
of  its  cheerful  tone,  the  petition  composed  by  the  fathers 
shows  traces  of  a  resentment  on  the  part  of  Norwalk,  that 
the  Connecticut  government  had  not  done  more  to  relieve 
suffering  here,  inasmuch  as  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
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that  it  was  a  coast  town  and  was  raided  and  burned  by 
the  British,  shouldered  more  than  its  share  of  the  black 
fortunes  of  war. 


LAND  GRANT  IN  OHIO 

Just  how  many  more  petitions  Norwalk,  Fairfield  and 
New  Haven  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
following  the  Tryon  raids  here  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  is  not  known.  But  it  is  known  that  in  1792,  the 
Assembly  made  a  drastic  effort  to  satisfy  all  applicants  for 
relief  and  to  make  everybody  happy.  The  gift  made  by  the 
Connecticut  government  to  the  homeless  and  bankrupt 
people  who  seemed  unable  to  make  a  fresh  start  on  the 
old  home  grounds,  consisted  of  sections  of  property  owned 
by  the  state  in  Ohio.  The  property  was  deeded  to  the  state 
by  the  federal  government  in  part  payment  of  war  expenses 
and  losses  sustained  by  Connecticut.  Following  the  receiv¬ 
ing  of  the  last  petition  for  relief  by  Norwalk  and  Fairfield, 
the  Assembly  by  a  resolution,  “released  and  quitclaimed, 
to  the  sufferers  in  these  and  other  towns,  and  to  their  legal 
representatives,  if  deceased,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
500,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  state  west  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  bounded  north  by  Lake  Erie  and  so  forth.  Said 
land  to  be  divided  among  the  sufferers  and  their  legal  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  proportion  to  the  several  sums  which  they  had 
lost  by  the  enemy  during  the  war.” 

The  tract  became  known  as  “The  Fire  Lands”  because 
many  who  settled  there  had  lost  all  they  possessed  during  the 
war  by  fire,  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  valuation  of 
the  land  allotted  to  Norwalk  as  the  greatest  sufferer,  was 
more  than  26,000  pounds  or  about  $130,000,  approximately 
the  amount  of  loss  suffered  by  the  town  through  fire.  Some 
years  later,  a  number  of  Norwalkers  left  town  and  settled 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  of  which  more  later. 

That  a  hard  winter,  a  discouraging,  desperate,  almost 
hopeless  winter  followed  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  can  well 
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be  imagined.  Here  were  people  facing  the  bitter  cold  and 
snow,  minus  their  comfortable  and  warm  cottages;  with  no 
cows  in  the  barn,  and  no  grain  in  the  storage  bins;  with  their 
stores  and  their  mills  and  their  places  of  business  nothing 
but  ruins.  Verily,  they  had  less  with  which  to  start  again, 
than  had  the  pioneer  families  who  first  settled  Norwalk. 

On  the  flyleaf  of  an  ancient  Bible  which  once  belonged  to 
Eliakim  Smith,  whose  home  on  Ann  street  was  burned  in 
1 7 79 ,  which  Bible  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Bible  society,  is  the  following  note: 
“Norwalk  burnt,  July  11,  1779  and  ye  winter  following 
most  severe  in  ye  fore  part  and  ye  following  summer  very 
dry.” 

Many  of  the  residents  bore  up  bravely  under  the  trying 
situation  and  some  even  viewed  it  in  the  most  rosy  and 
optimistic  of  lights.  Witness  the  following:  “The  burning 
of  Norwalk  occurred  in  July  and  tradition  preserved  by 
the  descendants  of  a  Revolutionary  War  mother,  relates  that 
there  were  two  aftermath  hay  crops  in  Norwalk  that  season, 
and  many  sheep  had  twin  lambs  the  following  year,  which 
helped  make  good  the  losses,”  according  to  Miss  Juliette 
Betts,  daughter  of  Captain  Hezekiah  Betts,  a  Revolutionary 
War  veteran.  We  cannot  help  but  give  thanks  to  the  kindly 
Providence  which  provided  double  hay  crops  and  twin  lambs 
for  the  destitute  people  of  Norwalk.  Such  generosity  must 
have  been  overwhelming  in  view  of  the  past  sufferings  of 
the  town. 


REBUILDING  OF  NORWALK 

The  rebuilding  of  Norwalk  was  not  accomplished  in  a 
day  nor  yet  in  a  year.  Even  had  the  men  been  able  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  the  process  of  rebuilding,  instead  of  divid¬ 
ing  it  between  the  homes  and  the  farms,  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  work  were  not  at  hand.  Though  the 
trees  were  here,  the  mills  were  gone ;  though  the  hands  were 
ready,  the  tools  were  lacking;  though  the  spirit  was  willing, 
the  wherewithal  was  missing.  The  people  were  anxious  to 
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rebuild  immediately  not  only  their  homes  but  their  churches 
as  well  as  is  evidenced  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
went  to  work  on  some  sort  of  structure  to  replace  the  burned 
St.  Paul’s.  It  was  decided  to  put  up  a  building  24  by  36. 
Some  gave  money,  some,  parts  of  the  frame  and  covering, 
the  girders,  the  posts,  the  rafters,  studding  and  shingles, 
some,  skill  in  cutting  and  strength  in  working  and  some, 
time  in  carting. 

Among  the  new  homes  built  by  Norwalkers  after  the 
fire  were  the  following:  Lockwood  dwellings  on  Knight 
street  and  hill;  Samuel  Cannon  and  Governor  Bissell  homes 
on  Town  House  Hill.  The  latter  home  stood  where  Le 
Cordon  Bleu  now  holds  forth,  corner  of  Park  st.,  and  Mill 
Hill.  Between  the  Cannon  and  Bissell  residences  was  the 
home  of  the  future  “Blackstone  of  America,”  James  Kent, 
LL.D.,  chancellor.  Other  houses  constructed  after  the  fire 
included  the  John  Cannon,  Jr.,  house,  “Squire  Betts”  house, 
and  the  senior  William  St.  John  homestead,  “with  faultless 
green  in  front  and  delightful  forest  patch  behind  and  quiet 
stream  meandering 'gracefully  through  it.” 

Then  there  was  the  Junior  William  St.  John  home  on 
High  st.,  rebuilt  after  the  war,  the  Phillips  house  on  West 
ave.,  and  the  James  Cannon  place,  not  far  from  the  tomb, 
according  to  history,  of  some  who  fell  in  the  France  street 
battle  of  Norwalk.  Some  time  after  the  Revolution,  the  son 
of  “Mad  Anthony  Wayne,”  general  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  built  a  home  on  lower  Fairfield  ave.  This  after¬ 
wards  became  the  rectory  of  Trinity  church  and  here  Widow 
Caroline  Birch  Cockefur,  grandmother  of  Humphrey 
Doulens,  9  Lafayette  Circle,  was  married  to  Charles 
Doulens,  October  29,  1876.  The  place  next  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Louis  Udelman  who  resided  there  at  21  Fairfield 
ave.  It  was  recently  sold  by  him  to  Nat  Wissman,  realtor, 
who  intends  erecting  an  apartment  building  on  the  site. 

The  Town  House  was  replaced  by  rather  an  ugly  look¬ 
ing  structure  which  was  destroyed  some  40  years  later  by 
a  band  of  young  men  who  called  themselves  “Ensign  An- 
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drews.”  The  present  town  house  which  followed  the  last 
named  was  erected  in  1835  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  brick 
structures  in  town.  John  Seymour  hastily  built  a  little 
cottage  until  he  could  have  time  properly  to  construct  a 
new  home  for  his  family,  on  the  site  of  the  present  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Frost,  Jr.,  200  West  ave.  After 
Seymour’s  home  fell  into  decay,  it  was  followed  by  the  old 
Sammis  residence  which  finally  gave  way  to  General  Russell 
Frost’s  home.  When  the  General  moved  up  to  High  st.,  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law  took  over  the  West  ave.  home¬ 
stead. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  a  surgeon  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  came  to  Norwalk  in  1781  and  built  a  fine  home  on  a 
new  and  nameless  road,  which  was  called  after  himself, 
Knight  st.  James  Quintard,  son  of  Peter  Quintard,  who 
owned  a  large  Inn  at  Liberty  Point,  at  the  foot  of  Marshall 
st.,  rebuilt  his  father’s  hostelry  after  the  fire  of  1779. 

The  new  permanent  homes  were  not  very  pretentious; 
they  could  hardly  be  called  mansions,  although  a  few  of 
them  were  imposing.  The  majority  were  just  large  farm 
houses  built  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  period  of  architec¬ 
ture.  The  style  of  this  period  of  house  building  might  be 
called  the  sixth  in  early  domestic  architecture  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  In  the  beginning  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Norwalk 
settlers  constructed  only  log  cabins,  or  at  best,  tiny  one 
room  shelters,  a  story  or  a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  having 
the  chimney  at  one  end.  This  was  the  first  period.  The 
second  period  saw  the  addition  of  a  second  room  to  the  first 
built  house.  With  the  third  period  in  Connecticut  architec¬ 
ture,  came  the  lean-to  type  of  house  which  boasted  an  addi¬ 
tion  across  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  fourth  period  ushered 
in  the  lean-to  as  an  integral  part  of  the  construction  of  the 
home,  while  the  fifth  insisted  that  houses  be  two  full  stories 
throughout.  During  the  fifth  period,  the  chimney  ran 
through  the  center  of  the  house.  The  central  hallway  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  sixth  period.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
chimney,  from  its  central  position,  had  more  or  less  domin- 
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ated  the  house  and  controlled  its  plan.  However,  with  the 
call  for  central  hallways,  the  central  chimney  was  found 
to  be  very  much  in  the  way  and  so  architects  conceived  the 
idea  of  putting  in  two  chimneys,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
house.  This  plan  allowed  the  wide  central  hall  to  run  from 
the  front  door  through  to  the  back.  On  such  a  plan  the 
new  Norwalk  homes  were  built. 

Of  course  there  were  numerous  variations.  For  instance, 
there  were  the  ells  built  on  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  shape  and  size.  These  ells  were  not  always 
added  after  the  erection  of  the  house.  Sometimes  they  were 
constructed  beforehand.  Such  was  the  case  frequently  in 
Norwalk.  The  temporary  shelter,  built  immediately  after 
the  fire,  in  order  that  the  family  might  have  some  place  in 
which  to  live,  afterwards  formed  the  ell  or  rear  quarters 
of  the  permanent  home.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that  all  these  new  homes  were  of  wood.  No  brick  was  used 
until  many  years  later.  Lewis  Raymond  built  the  first  brick 
residence  in  Norwalk  on  Keeler  ave.,  in  1829.  A  quaint 
picture  of  it,  owned  by  Camilla  Goodrich,  was  presented  to 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  now  hangs  in  the  old  Town  Hall  on  Mill 
Hill. 
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Chapter  XVII 

Norwalk  on  Three  Main  Stage  Lines — “N orwalk  Hotel” 
and  “Connecticut  House”  Entertain  Travelers — Local 
Tavern  Center  of  Life — Bridge  Built  at  Falls — Pigs 
Cause  Much  Trouble — Methodism  Gains  Foothold  Here 

Stage  travel  was  resumed  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  the  year  1789,  and  Norwalk  was  once  more  in  fairly 
close  contact  with  the  great  outside  world.  The  stage,  which 
brought  travelers  from  the  east,  west,  north  and  south  with 
tales  of  their  respective  communities  and  news  of  conditions 
in  the  country  in  general,  stopped  at  the  Norwalk  hotel. 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  vagueness  as  to  the  exact 
location  of  this  hotel.  One  fact  is  fairly  certain,  that  there 
was  a  hotel  in  this  town  at  which  the  stage  coaches  stopped 
when  travel  was  resumed  along  the  Post  road,  shortly  after 
the  war.  In  Low’s  Boston  Almanac  for  the  year  1800 
is  a  stage  coach  schedule  on  which  appears  the  name  of  the 
“Norwalk  hotel”  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  Reed, 
after  it.  The  hotel  is  starred,  meaning  that  stages  stopped 
there  on  their  way  to  and  from  New  York. 

Stephen  Jenkins,  who  tells  of  this  almanac  in  his  book 
“The  Old  Boston  Post  Road,”  has  this  to  say  of  the  hotel: 
“The  Norwalk  hotel,  dating,  so  it  is  said,  from  1775,  was 
a  very  important  tavern  in  the  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Connecticut  House.”  In  the  same  volume 
appears  a  picture  of  the  “Norwalk  hotel,  1775,”  which 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  old  Boston  store,  northwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Wall  sts.,  the  Connecticut  House  and 
the  “old  Norwalk  hotel”  were  one  and  the  same.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  given  that  the  building  in  early  coaching  days 
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was  called  the  Connecticut  House,  that  its  name  was.  later 
changed  to  the  Norwalk  hotel  and  that  still  later  it  was 
sold,  and  turned  into  a  department  store,  until  re¬ 
cently  known  as  the  Boston  store.  A  new  block 
of  buildings  has  been  erected  there.  No  definite  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  what  we  moderns  used  to  know  as  the  old 
“Norwalk  hotel,”  corner  of  Wall  and  River  sts.  We  of 
today  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  above  place  as 
the  Norwalk  hotel  and  to  the  building  which  was  formerly 
used  as  the  Boston  store,  corner  of  Main  and  Wall,  as  the 
“Connecticut  House.”  Another  historian  is  of  the  opinion 
that  neither  the  Norwalk  Hotel  corner  of  Wall  and  River, 
nor  the  Connecticut  House,  corner  of  Wall  and  Main,  were 
here  in  the  revival  of  coaching  days  shortly  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  claiming  that  the  Norwalk  hotel  was  not  built  until 
1800  or  1801  and  that  the  Connecticut  House  was  not 
erected  until  1824.  If  this  argument  is  correct  then  there 
must  have  been  another  important  hotel  here  about  1789. 

We  do  know  that  during  Revolutionary  times  there  were 
the  following  inns  in  Norwalk: 

A  fair  sized  tavern  kept  by  one  John  Betts  on  the  Green. 
Here  lodged  the  elegant  Madam  Van  Horne  and  her  two 
beautiful  daughters,  all  three  of  whom  fled  to  New  York 
when  they  heard  General  Tryon  was  coming  to  town. 
Arnold’s  Inn,  which  stood  where  the  Connecticut  trolley  barns 
are  today,  with  a  green  bank  rising  behind  it.  It  was  noted 
for  its  fine  view.  It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Norwalk 
river,  across  the  bridge,  and  many  travelers  watched  the 
boats  riding  up  and  down  the  harbor,  from  their  vantage 
points  on  the  second  story  porch  balcony.  General  Tryon, 
it  is  said,  stopped  here  when  he  was  governor  of  New  York 
state  and  on  one  occasion  bought  a  collection  of  natural 
history  specimens  at  the  hotel,  which  he  sent  to  London. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Wentworth  tavern  which  “once 
stood  on  the  James  H.  Knapp  property,  next  to  the  Baptist 
church.”  It  is  added  that  George  Washington  spent  a  night 
here.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  same  hotel  at  which 
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Washington  stopped  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  war, 
to  refresh  his  horses,  we  do  not  know.  The  exact  date 
of  Washington’s  visit  or  visits,  for  he  probably  stopped  in 
this  town  more  than  once  during  his  career,  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Rev.  Selleck  in  his  address  at  the  centenary  of  St. 
Paul’s  church,  speaks  rather  vaguely  of  the  fact  that  George 
Washington  once  stopped  at  the  “Taylor  house,  where  a 
little  child  from  the  Woods  house  came  and  was  taken  into 
his  arms.” 

But  that  is  aside  from  the  main  problem.  Where  was 
the  Old  Norwalk  Hotel,  famous  during  coaching  days?  If 
it  existed  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  being  built  in  1775 
as  Jenkins  claims,  why  is  no  mention  of  it  made  in  any  of 
the  histories,  in  their  accounts  of  the  buildings  burned  or 
saved  in  the  great  fire  here?  Why  do  we  not  find  it 
either  among  the  houses  rescued  from  the  Tryon  torch 
or  among  the  buildings  which  were  reduced  to  ashes?  The 
only  point  on  which  all  the  histories  agree  is  that  the  hotel 
was  “at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.”  Even  this  statement  leaves 
us  open  to  doubt,  since  it  might  have  either  been  at  the 
foot  of  Mortuary  hill  on  the  Green,  or  else  at  the  foot  of 
Mill  Hill,  corner  of  Wall  and  Main  sts.  Most  of  the  local 
residents  feel  that  it  was  the  old  Connecticut  House,  until 
recently  the  Boston  Store,  which  was  the  famous  stage  coach 
hotel.  Among  them  is  Miss  Mary  Chichester,  31  Orchard 
st.,  who  is  quite  well  versed  on  old  Norwalk.  And  so  the 
matter  must  remain  for  the  present,  at  least  until  some 
one  comes  forward  with  a  good  deal  more  definite  informa¬ 
tion  than  has  yet  been  found. 

There  are  still  some  residents  in  town  who  recall  hearing 
tales  of  ancestors  who  gathered  at  the  Norwalk  Hotel  in 
coaching  days  and  waited  with  subdued  excitement  for  the 
loud  and  lengthy  blast  of  the  driver’s  horn  “as  he  came  down 
the  hill.”  What  a  sight  that  must  have  been,  as  the  stage 
driver  swept  into  view,  his  coach  rocking  from  side  to  side, 
his  horses  foaming  and  sweating,  the  passengers  leaning 
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eagerly  from  the  windows  in  their  gay  silks  and  satins,  and 
waving  to  friends  and  relatives  gathered  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotel.  Sometimes  a  stop  was  made  for  a  meal,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  time  of  day;  sometimes  the  coach  paused  only 
long  enough  to  pick  up  passengers  who  might  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  New  York. 

Stage  coach  lines  were  commenced  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  June  25,  1772.  During  the  Revolutionary  war 
the  lines  ceased  operation  to  recommence  after  the  close 
of  hostilities.  Three  of  the  main  lines  passed  through  Nor¬ 
walk,  continuing  together  on  the  same  road  as  far  as  New 
Haven.  There  directions  changed.  The  upper  road  went 
over  as  far  as  Springfield  and  then  across  to  Boston.  The 
middle,  ran  through  Coventry,  Pomfret  and  Uxbridge, 
while  the  lower  took  an  easterly  course.  New  York  at 
the  time  was  not  much  of  a  city  to  brag  about.  When  stage 
travel  was  resumed  in  1789  it  was  practically  in  ruins. 
Several  years  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  combined  with 
loss  of  trade  due  to  war  conditions,  plus  a  very  bad  fire, 
had  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  it  was  described 
by  travelers  as  “a  poor  town  with  about  23,000  people.” 

The  stage  coach  of  post  Revolutionary  times  was  not 
the  romantic  looking  vehicle  now  pictured  in  thrilling  wild 
west  holdups.  It  was  a  huge  sort  of  box  mounted  on  springs, 
having  four  seats  to  accommodate  eleven  passengers  and 
the  driver.  There  were  no  windows  nor  protective  cover¬ 
ings  other  than  a  canvas  or  leather  top  equipped  with  side 
curtains  which  might  be  lowered  at  the  passengers’  desires. 
Since  there  were  no  backs  to  the  seats,  the  last  seat  in  the 
coach  against  the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  was  the  most  pre¬ 
ferred  and  was  usually  reserved  for  the  lady  passengers. 
All  well  and  good  if  such  lady  passengers  arrived  in  fair 
time  to  take  their  places,  but  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  late,  they  must  needs  straddle  all  the  other  seats  and  pas¬ 
sengers  in  front,  in  order  to  reach  their  places.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  uncomfortable  than  stage  travel  in 
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those  days.  The  seats  were  hard  and  backless,  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  rattled  and  jolted  over  the  bumpy  roads.  In 
summer,  the  sufferers  were  stiffed  by  the  heat  and  choked 
by  the  dust;  in  winter  they  were  covered  with  windblown 
snow  and  numbed  into  insensibility  by  the  freezing  weather 
unmitigated  by  warmth  from  even  the  smallest  of  stoves 
within  the  coach. 

The  stage  driver  was  a  dignified  and  imposing  being  in 
those  days.  In  his  own  community  he  was  a  prosperous 
and  respected  citizen.  On  his  box,  he  was  king  of  all  he 
surveyed.  Picture  him  driving  up  through  Norwalk  in 
the  winter  time,  his  bearskin  cap  drawn  tight  about  his  red 
face,  his  greatcoat  buttoned  close.  From  time  to  time  he 
slowed  his  horses  long  enough  to  drop  a  package  from  Aunt 
Julia  into  the  waiting  arms  of  Mrs.  Raymond  or  Mrs.  Bailie, 
or  perhaps  to  give  a  message  of  comfort  brought  from  a  far 
away  town  to  an  anxious  mother  or  sister.  Time  and  again 
passengers  were  witnesses  to  little  scenes  when  perhaps  a 
careworn  mother,  anxiously  waited  by  her  garden  gate  until 
the  important  stage  driver  slowed  up  his  steaming  horses 
just  long  enough  to  lean  over  and  shout:  “John’s  better, 
fever’s  all  gone.”  Drivers  in  those  days  did  other  things 
beside  handle  horses  and  deliver  passengers.  They  carried 
messages  of  all  kinds  and  handled  letters,  papers  and  pack¬ 
ages..  Some  even  made  shopping  trips  while  in  town,  for 
their  customers  along  the  line.  One  boasted  that  he  bought 
spring  bonnets  for  all  the  young  ladies  on  his  route  who 
couldn’t  get  to  Boston  and  that  he  never  made  the  mistake 
of  purchasing  two  alike  !  A  remarkable  man ! 

In  1789,  the  coaches  left  the  stage  office  kept  by  Charles 
Beekman  in  Cortland  st.,  New  York,  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  arriving  in  Boston  just  about  a  week  later. 
Today  the  trip  can  be  made  by  an  express  train  in  a  little 
more  than  six  hours.  The  cost  of  travel  varied,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  stage  line  owner,  from  about  five  and  a 
half  to  eight  cents  per  mile. 
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OLD  NORWALK  INN 

By  the  time  the  stage  coach  reached  the  Connecticut 
House,  or  the  “Norwalk  Hotel,”  as  you  like,  in  Norwalk, 
a  large  crowd  had  gathered  to  greet  the  travelers  and  to 
hear  the  news.  Of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  hotel,  we 
have  only  the  most  meager  of  accounts.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  it  was  of  large  and  imposing  appearance, 
for  those  times,  made  of  wood,  with  a  flight  of  steps  lead¬ 
ing  to  its  main  doorway.  Inside,  the  Connecticut  House  was 
no  doubt  like  any  other  inn  existent  in  those  years,  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  “chambers”  upstairs,  and  a  large  tap  room, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  sitting  room  or  parlor  for  women  and  rich 
parties,  downstairs. 

The  tap  room  where  ales,  beers,  wines  and  liquors  were 
dispensed,  boasted  a  large  sanded  floor,  ample  seats  and 
chairs  of  various  description,  low  ceiling  with  revealed 
rafters,  a  huge  fireplace  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end 
probably  a  rude  writing  desk  for  the  use  of  the  travelers, 
and  for  the  landlord  when  he  must  make  out  his  bills. 
The  bar,  at  the  back  of  the  room,  close  to  the  kitchen,  was 
equipped  with  a  portcullis  grate,  if  it  followed  the  trend  of 
the  times,  which  it  no  doubt  did.  This  grate  was  a  sort 
of  sliding  door,  above  the  counter,  and  it  might  be  closed 
at  will.  Big  jugs  and  small  jugs,  Indian  bowls,  fat  mugs 
and  slender  mugs,  colored  glass  beakers  from  Holland  and 
quaint  wooden  hinged  tankards  lined  the  shelves  about  the 
bar,  while  nearby  stood  rows  of  barrelled  wines,  spirits  and 
brews.  Before  the  fire  on  the  great  hearth,  often  1 8  or  20 
feet  square,  the  travelers  sat  on  a  winter’s  night  and 
scorched  their  chilled  bones.  Pleasant  indeed  was  it  to 
drowse  in  the  warmth  while  the  wind  whistled  shrilly  out¬ 
side,  and  to  smell  the  tantalizing  odors  emanating  from 
the  large  roast  of  beef  which  revolved  endlessly  on  the 
spit  turned  by  a  trained  “spit  dog.”  Landlord  Reed  of  the 
old  Norwalk  Inn  was  a  man  of  great  importance  in  the 
community,  as  were  all  landlords.  During  the  1 8th 
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century  a  hotel  proprietor  was  usually  the  postmaster  of 
the  town,  captain  of  the  train  band  (a  group  of  musical 
aspirants  who  appeared  in  connection  with  the  soldiers  on 
the  annual  or  semi-annual  training  and  muster  days),  and 
he  was  generally  a  holder  of  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  community. 

When  coaches  arrived  in  Norwalk  from  New  York,  the 
time  was  evening,  since  it  took  a  full  day  to  come  up  from 
the  “city.”  The  stages  made  about  40  miles  a  day  in  good 
weather,  and  25  in  poor.  Jovially  the  travelers  were  greeted 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Connecticut  House  and  forthwith 
supper  was  prepared.  The  customers  sat  at  long  board 
tables,  or  small  square  ones.  Menus  were  varied  and  a 
good  supper  included  roast  beef,  ham,  cold  fowl,  bread, 
rump  steaks,  fish,  cake,  pie,  tea,  coffee  and  bread  and  milk 
for  desert.  A  small  amount  of  liquor  was  allowed  with 
the  meal.  It  may  have  been  any  one  of  a  number  of 
different  drinks,  for  there  were  many.  Perhaps  it  was  rum 
or  cider,  sack  (sweet  wine)  canary,  spiced  or  mulled  wine, 
“Black  Strap”  made  of  rum  and  molasses;  or  “Scotchem” 
made  of  apple  jack,  boiling  water,  and  a  dash  of  mustard. 

American  “creaming  flip”  was  the  favorite  drink.  This 
was  made  in  a  great  earthen  pitcher  filled  two  thirds  full 
of  strong  beer,  sweetened  with  sugar,  molasses  or  dried 
pumpkin,  according  to  taste  and  flavored  with  about  a  gill 
of  New  England  rum.  Into  this  was  thrust  a  red  hot  logger 
head  made  of  iron  and  shaped  like  a  poker.  The  poker 
made  the  liquor  foam  and  bubble  and  gave  it  the  burnt, 
bitter  taste  so  much  desired.  The  flip  was  served  in  great 
tumblers,  often  without  handles.  Sometimes  there  were 
delicious  dishes  at  table;  curried  oysters,  roast  duck,  or 
perhaps  calves’  head  soup  flavored  with  wine. 

Following  a  heavy  supper  with  much  meat  and  little 
desert,  but  plenty  of  liquor,  the  hotel  guest  was  in  fine 
condition  to  go  right  to  his  bed.  Nor  did  he  wake  later,  if 
the  landlord  slipped  into  the  room,  shoved  him  over  to 
one  side  of  the  bed  and  made  room  for  a  late  arrival  under 
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the  same  sheets.  Breakfast  was  early,  and  included  meat, 
fish,  eggs,  cider  and  even  pies  and  puddings.  It  was  gobbled 
in  haste,  for  the  coachman  was  always  in  a  hurry  to  get  on 
the  long  road  again. 

Much  of  Norwalk’s  history  just  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  may  be  gained  from  bits  of  tavern  records.  The  inns 
of  the  time  were  something  more  than  just  stopping  places 
for  over  night  stage  coach  guests.  They  were  gathering 
centers  for  the  entire  community  and  mirrored  much  of 
the  life  of  the  town.  Here  oyster  bargains  and  sales  were 
made;  prices  of  the  town’s  farming  produce  were  named; 
news  was  learned;  entertainments  were  held.  On  the 
bulletin  boards,  mines  of  information  in  themselves,  were 
lists  of  jurors  to  be  called,  notices  of  sales,  advertisements 
for  lost  and  found  dogs,  cats,  horses  and  slaves,  and  legal 
notices  of  all  sorts.  Traveling  showmen  stopped  at  the 
tavern  to  exhibit  queer  animals  they  had  trapped.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  there  were  turkey  “shoots”  in  the  yard; 
little  plays  called  “drolls”  came  to  the  tavern  from  time  to 
time;  last  but  not  least  the  tavern  was  the  scene  of  the 
drawing  of  the  lotteries,  lotteries  which  lured  half  the  town 
to  the  inn  and  crowded  the  place  with  an  excited,  money 
mad  mob. 

The  lottery,  which  shortly  became  a  licensed  and  highly 
approved  form  of  gambling,  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  things 
by  all  sorts  of  people.  Were  a  church  in  debt,  a  college 
in  need  of  money,  a  poorhouse  desirous  of  a  new  addition, 
or  if  a  canal,  bridge,  turnpike  or  public  building  had  to  be 
erected,  then  a  lottery  was  announced.  Norwalk,  of  course, 
was  caught  and  held  in  the  lottery  swirl  and  more  than  one 
civic  betterment  movement  was  fostered  by  money  obtained 
in  this  manner.  First  mention  of  a  lottery,  appears  in  the 
Norwalk  town  records  under  date  of  April  11,  1791,  as 
follows:  “At  the  same  meeting,  the  Select  Men  are  directed 
to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  the  next  General  Assembly  for 
Liberty  of  a  Lottery  for  raising  a  sum  of  Money  for  the 
purpose  of  Building  an  Arch  Bridge  by  the  Mill.” 
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Two  years  later,  in  April  of  1793,  the  townspeople  again 
appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  for  their  lottery,  this 
time  asking  that  it  be  allowed  “for  building  an  Arch  Bridge 
at  the  Falls.”  It  is  believed  that  the  falls  referred  to,  and 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  many  of  the  old  references 
to  Norwalk,  are  the  same  which  may  still  be  seen  half 
covered  over,  through  the  back  window  of  Tristram  and 
Hyatt’s  dry  goods  store  on  Wall  st. 

“resurrection” 

In  October  of  1793  Taylor  Sherman  was  appointed  to 
find  out  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  stone  bridge  at  the 
falls.  When  the  cost  was  found  to  be  prohibitive,  a 
wooden  bridge  was  definitely  decided  upon.  Between  the 
years  1788  and  1800,  the  work  of  “resurrection”  in  Nor¬ 
walk  continued  in  earnest.  Bridges  were  built,  new  roads 
laid,  old  buildings  repaired  and  mills  erected.  In  March, 
1788,  it  was  voted  to  rent  the  ferry  from  Norwalk  to 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

December  20,  1790,  “Thaddeus  Betts,  John  Hanford, 
Moses  Hanford,  Gersham  Raymond  and  John  Byxbee  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  view  the  circumstances  of  five 
mile  river  (Rowayton)  with  respect  to  Building  a  Grist 
mill  on  the  same  and  make  report.”  Seven  years  later, 
Samuel  Grumman,  Joseph  Silliman  and  Roger  M.  Sher¬ 
man  were  appointed  to  “prepare  a  grant  to  Isaac  Richards 
for  Liberty  to  build  a  Grist  Mill  on  Five  Mile  river.” 
Application  for  a  corn  mill  had  been  made  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  above,  in  1793,  by  Abel  Belknap,  who 
wanted  to  erect  his  building  “on  the  river  between  the  Mill 
called  Thatchers  and  That  Called  Keeler’s  mill.” 

Repairing  old  roads  and  building  new,  constantly  taxed 
the  town  treasury.  There  was  the  new  road  to  Fairfield; 
later,  a  new  one  to  New  Canaan;  still  later,  a  new  one  to 
Wilson  Point.  And  all  the  time,  leveling,  widening  and 
draining  of  the  old  roads  went  on.  In  order  to  meet  a 
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constant  financial  deficiency,  the  selectmen  levied  highway 
taxes.  Every  year  at  the  annual  December  meeting,  when 
town  elections  took  place,  the  highway  tax,  two  or  three 
pence  on  the  pound  was  laid.  The  townspeople  might 
work  out  their  taxes  on  the  road  if  they  saw  fit.  In  fact,  the 
town  preferred  such  method. 

PIGS  CAUSE  TROUBLE 

Of  all  the  troubles,  which  the  Norwalkers  experienced 
from  the  year  1788  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  one  which  appears  most  insistently  in  the  town  records, 
concerns  the  nuisance  of  swine,  geese  and  cows  which  were 
running  at  large  about  the  town.  If  we  recall  correctly, 
the  great  William  Shakespeare  and  his  friends  thought 
nothing  of  having  chickens  in  the  parlor,  pigs  in  the  dining 
room  and  cows  in  the  kitchen,  and  evidently  the  Norwalkers 
were  of  one  mind  with  William.  The  selectmen  seem  to 
have  had  a  very  difficult  time  regulating  traffic  among  the 
various  animals  which  arrogantly  roamed  the  streets.  Every 
two  or  three  years  they  found  it  necessary  to  pass  yet  an¬ 
other  law  in  a  hectic  effort  uto  do  something”  to  curb  the 
nuisance.  In  1790,  they  met  in  solemn  conclave  and  decided 
“that  swine  may  go  at  large  on  ye  Common  in  the  Town 
having  a  ring  in  the  Nose.”  During  the  next  60  years  the 
matter  of  proper  discipline  of  swine,  geese,  cows  and  horses 
was  constantly  brought  before  the  town  meeting.  At 
various  times  the  selectmen  decided:  “that  all  swine  with 
a  ring  in  the  nose  and  all  geese  which  one  wing  is  clipped 
will  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  the  Common  in  this 
town.  That  sucking  piggs  shall  be  exempt  for  being  pounded 
by  the  Hayward  (keeper).  That  all  sheep,  swine  and 
geese  may  go  at  large  provided  sheep  be  fettered  with  good 
leather  fetters,  swine  be  well  rung  in  the  nose  with  a  good 
ring  and  geese  have  one  wing  clipped.  That  the  law  of 
1830  allowing  swine  to  go  at  large  provided  they  be  well 
rung  in  the  nose  be  repealed”  it  having  proved  useless. 
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Lastly  “that  horses  be  restrained  from  going  at  large  on 
highways  and  commons.” 

SLAVES  ARE  FREED 

« 

Slavery  became  particularly  distasteful  to  the  colonists 
in  the  north  during  the  latter  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century. 
The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  a  great  educator  and  to 
the  New  England  colonists  curtailment  of  freedom  in  any 
form  for  anyone,  black  or  white,  seemed  abhorrent.  Con¬ 
necticut  people  owned  many  slaves.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  more  beings  in  servitude  in  the  year  1790  in 
this  state,  than  in  all  the  other  New  England  states  com¬ 
bined.  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  2,764,  the 
number  being  reduced  during  the  next  ten  years  to  951. 

Norwalk  residents  owned  slaves,  plenty  of  them.  But 
after  the  Revolution  the  fairer-minded  of  the  people  here 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  blacks  had  just  as  much 
right  to  the  ordering  of  their  own  lives,  as  had  the  whites. 
Accordingly,  many  of  the  Norwalkers,  voluntarily  set  their 
servants  free.  By  the  year  1800,  there  were  still  41  slaves 
in  Norwalk.  By  1810,  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  12; 
by  1830,  to  two;  and  in  1840  Norwalk  was  declared  free 
of  all  slaves. 

METHODISM  INTRODUCED  HERE 

The  last  few  years  of  the  1 8th  century  in  Norwalk  were 
notable  for  the  fact  that  Methodism  gained  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  here.  Under  a  great  apple  tree  on  the  corner  of  Main 
st.  and  North  ave.,  Jesse  Lee,  minister,  preached  the  first 
Methodist  sermon  in  New  England,  in  the  little  town  of 
Norwalk.  This  occurred  on  the  sunny  afternoon  of  June 
17,  1789.  When  Lee  came  to  town  he  met  rather  a  cool 
reception.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  Hezekiah 
Rogers  who  lived  on  the  corner  of  Cross  st.,  would  allow 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  his  home.  Mr.  Rogers  was 
away  at  the  time,  however,  and  Mrs.  Rogers  feared  to 
allow  the  congregation  inside.  So  Lee  went  to  the  house 
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next  door,  where  lived  an  elderly  lady  and  asked  permission 
to  bring  his  gathering  into  her  orchard.  But  she  objected 
on  the  ground  that  so  many  people  would  trample  down 
her  lawn.  Nothing  daunted,  Lee  went  into  the  street  and 
there  by  the  wayside,  under  a  great  apple  tree  before  a 
handful  of  people,  gave  his  first  Methodist  sermon  in  New 
England. 

Hurd  in  his  history  of  Fairfield  County  insists  that  “the 
first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached  in  this  place  by  a 
young  minister  named  Cornelius  Cook  in  1787,  but  Method¬ 
ism  was  formally  introduced  into  Norwalk,  as  indeed  in 
New  England  by  Jesse  Lee.”  Lee  is  generally  given  the 
credit.  Mr.  Lee  continued  in  his  work  until  he  had  formed 
a  circuit  which  included  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  Stratford,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Redding,  Danbury  and  Canaan,  now  New  Canaan. 
In  this  circuit  the  oldest  society  was  Stratford,  and  Redding 
was  the  second.  The  first  Methodist  church  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Munson,  formerly  of 
the  Norwalk  M.  E.  Church,  was  built  in  Weston  and  called 
in  honor  of  the  pioneer,  Lee’s  Chapel.  Bang’s  history 
verifies  this  statement.  There  is  now  a  church  in  Ridge¬ 
field  called  the  Jesse  Lee  M.  E.  Church. 

One  of  the  Jesse  Lee  converts  was  Rev.  Moses  Hill, 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  of  Wilson  Point, 
Mrs.  Elsie  Hill  Levitt  of  Ridgefield  and  Miss  Clara  Hill  of 
Mexico.  Mr.  Hill,  after  his  conversion,  became  a  religious 
circuit  rider  and  traveled  all  up  and  down  the  Maine  coast, 
forming  Methodist  societies  in  the  little  towns.  Both  his 
first  and  second  wives  were  Maine  girls  whom  he  met  in 
his  organization  work.  Sometime  later,  Rev.  Hill  was  called 
to  Hartford  to  preach.  While  there  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  of  the  throat  and  was  unable  to  talk.  So  beloved 
was  his  wife  by  the  church  congregation  that  its  members 
asked  her  to  preach  in  her  husband’s  stead,  until  he  should 
have  recovered.  This  she  did.  After  a  second  stroke, 
Rev.  Hill  came  to  Norwalk,  studied  to  be  a  homeopathic 
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physician  and  preached  from  time  to  time  in  the  Norwalk 
Methodist  church. 

The  Methodist  church  was  organized  in  this  town  in 
1790  and  services  were  held  for  some  years  in  South  Nor¬ 
walk  “in  the  old  red  schoolhouse  that  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  store  of  Nash  Brothers.”  A  number  of 
prominent  citizens  became  affiliated  with  the  Methodist 
organization  and  worked  hard  to  spread  the  new  religion. 
One  of  them  was  Absolom  Day,  who  was  a  Methodist 
convert  from  New  York  city.  He  opened  his  home  to 
meetings  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  give  Method¬ 
ism  a  firm  foothold  in  the  town.  In  spite  of  his  efforts, 
however,  it  seemed  doomed  to  an  early  death.  It  was  not 
until  the  day  of  the  last  scheduled  service  that  the  towns¬ 
people  came  to  life.  Several  received  a  religious  awaken¬ 
ing  and  suddenly,  without  warning,  a  revival  broke  out. 
So  many  thereupon  joined  the  ranks  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  securing  any  sort  of  accommodation. 

In  1816  the  first  Methodist  church  was  erected  in  South 
Norwalk  and  dedicated  in  1817.  From  that  time  until 
1834,  Norwalk  continued  as  part  of  a  circuit,  served  by  two 
or  more  itinerant  ministers,  each  preaching  in  regular  turn. 
Among  them  were  Elijah  Hebbard  and  Abram  S.  Francis. 
Luther  Mead  was  the  first  regular  Methodist  minister  in 
this  town,  installed  in  the  year  1834.  Rev.  Walter  Duncan 
in  an  article  on  Methodism  in  South  Norwalk,  printed  under 
date  of  1901  in  the  book  “Norwalk  After  250  Years,” 
wrote  : 

“In  1836  the  first  parsonage  was  built,  the  land  having 
been  given  by  Absolom  Day.  It  was  situated  on  what  is 
now  South  Main  st.  This  property  was  abandoned  in  the 
year  1851,  and  the  next  year  the  present  grounds  were 
purchased.  The  building  purchased  with  it  was  used  as 
a  parsonage  until  16  years  later  when  the  present  building 
was  substituted. 

In  1843  the  second  Methodist  church  building  was 
erected  in  South  Norwalk,  a  building  which  would  seat  no 
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less  than  450  persons.  In  1856  the  old  edifice  was  enlarged 
and  its  seating  capacity  increased  to  600.  The  uptown 
Methodists  drew  away  from  their  brethren  in  South  Nor¬ 
walk  in  the  year  1858  and  formed  their  own  organization 
known  as  the  Second  or  Norwalk  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

First  gatherings  of  the  new  organization  were  held  in 
Phoenix  hall  on  Wall  st.,  with  Dr.  Asa  Hill.  The  ground 
on  which  the  present  church  now  stands,  corner  of  West 
ave.  and  Mott  st.,  was  purchased  for  $1,600  and  in  the 
fall  of  1859,  work  was  begun  on  the  new  church  building. 
It  was  rapidly  nearing  completion  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  a  terrible  gale,  February  10,  i860.  The  church  people 
were  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  was  best  to  do.  Finally  the 
builder  agreed  for  an  additional  $2,500  to  go  forward  and 
complete  the  building,  according  to  the  original  contract. 
Nathanial  Mead  was  the  first  pastor  in  the  new  church,  i860 
to  1861.  In  1868  the  Rowayton  M.  E.  church  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  East  Norwalk  M.  E.  church  was  organized  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Osborne  on  the  seventh  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  with  34  members.  It  was  then  called  the  Fourth 
M.  E.  church  of  Norwalk  and  Rev.  D.  A.  Goodsell  was  the 
first  pastor.  The  present  church,  corner  of  East  ave.  and  Van 
Zant  st.,  was  erected  in  1890. 
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Chapter  XVIII 

Norwalk  has  N ewspaper  in  1800 — Early  A  dvertising  and 
News — Norwalk  Has  Population  of  $,ooo — Darien  Be¬ 
comes  Town  After  Long  Struggle — Care  of  Poor  Occa¬ 
sions  Trouble — First  Almshouse — Present  Naramake 
Home 

The  first  newspaper  in  southwestern  Connecticut  was 
published  in  Norwalk  in  May,  1800  by  a  printer  named 
Picket  who  came  here  from  Danbury.  Mr.  Picket’s  paper 
was  quite  small,  scarcely  larger  than  a  sheet  of  letter  paper. 
According  to  account,  “it  was  printed  on  an  old  time  Ben 
Franklin  Ramage  Press  with  wooden  platen  and  requiring 
four  impression  pulls  for  each  paper;  so  that  almost  literally 
the  more  subscribers  the  paper  had  the  worse  its  owner  was 
off.” 

The  most  up-to-date  news  from  New  York  city  was  no 
less  than  ten  days  late;  intelligence  from  Washington  was  a 
month  old,  while  news  from  Europe  was  three  months  past 
date.  The  unbelievable  sluggishness  with  which  news 
traveled  in  those  days  is  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  George  Washington  died  December  14,  1799,  Bos¬ 
ton  did  not  know  it  until  December  24,  ten  days  later.  And 
that  was  considered  fast! 

In  1818,  Roswell  S.  Nichols  and  Philo  Price  purchased 
the  Picket  concern  and  commenced  issuing  the  “Gazette” 
once  a  week.  The  old  copies  of  the  paper  including  the 
very  first  may  be  found  in  the  Norwalk  library.  The  first 
copy  appeared  on  May  6  and  was  a  four  page  paper  half 
way  between  the  size  of  a  tabloid  and  that  of  a  regular 
newspaper.  The  publication  was  full  of  foreign  news,  ex- 
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tracts  from  books,  editorials,  jokes  and  quaint  advertise¬ 
ments  but  practically  no  local  news.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  were  only  two  items  which  pertained  to  the  vicinity 
of^Norwalk,  both  weddings,  one  in  New  Canaan  and  one 
in  Wilton.  So  different  is  this  ancient  Gazette  from  the 
newspaper  of  today  that  it  is  interesting  to  stop  a  moment 
and  see  what  it  holds  within  its  pages.  News  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  of  doings  in  Buenos  Aires,  of  snow  in  Albany,  rain 
in  Raleigh,  of  new  ships  in  the  British  navy,  of  a  drowning 
in  Pittsburgh  and  of  a  clipping  from  the  history  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fill  the  columns  of  the  first  page.  The  only  thrilling 
piece  of  “yellow  journalism”  is  a  bit  of  news  about  an  inch 
long  headed  “Scandal.”  This  sets  forth  that  one  Jonathan 
M.  Beach  of  Cambria,  N.  Y.  “lately  jumped  out  of  a  third 
story  window  at  Buffalo  in  a  fit  of  insanity  which  instantly 
terminated  his  life.” 

Advertising  plays  a  part  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Norwalk 
Gazette,  1 8 1 8 ,  as  it  does  in  the  following  editions,  but  it  is  a 
minor  part.  Lacking  are  the  large  display  advertisements 
of  today.  The  advertisers  set  forth  their  wares  in  black 
and  white  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Bark,  hides,  paints,  grave¬ 
stones  and  groceries  were  announced  for  sale,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  all  being  about  the  same  size  and  seeming  importance. 
A  little  more  exciting  was  the  advertisement  of  the  Norwalk 
Packet  which  speaks  of  the  fine  bar  aboard  ship,  saying: 

“The  new  superior  fast  sailing  sloop  packet,  Samuel 
Daskam,  master,  is  intended  solely  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers,  having  three  elegant  and  spacious  cabins  with 
42  berths.  The  proprietors  assure  their  friends  and  the 
public  that  no  exertions  will  be  spared  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  passengers.  The  bar  will  be  well  furnished  with 
the  best  of  liquors,  wine,  porter  and  so  forth.  She  will 
leave  Norwalk  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday  and  New  York 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.”  From  the  above  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  14  berths  in  every  cabin. 

Astoundingly  vague  were  some  of  the  advertisements 
discovered  in  the  lost  and  found  columns.  Witness  the  fol- 
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lowing:  “Twenty  dollars  reward  for  the  mare  of  John 
Comstock.”  The  mare’s  description  includes  only:  “Her 
mane  generally  lying  on  both  sides  of  her  neck  unless  con¬ 
siderable  pains  is  taken  with  it.” 

Modern  advertisers  when  racking  their  brains  for  some 
new  “line”  with  which  to  attract  the  public,  might  find  it 
possible  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  customer  with  something 
unique  like  this:  “November  7,  1821  :  To  the  Dull  of  Ap¬ 
prehension:  Whereas  you  don’t  seem  to  fully  understand 
the  import  of  long  sentences,  I  will  treat  you  to  a  couple 
of  proverbs,  short  but  sweet  and  easy  to  be  understood: 
Lawyers’  houses  are  built  with  fool’s  money.  A  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient.  D.  S.  Bartram.  Two  Fresh  Rum 
Hogsheads  for  sale.” 

darien's  struggles 

The  year  1800  found  Norwalk  with  a  population  of 
5,105  people  including  the  residents  of  Wilton  and  New 
Canaan,  both  of  which  settlements  were  part  of  Norwalk 
then,  New  Canaan  becoming  a  separate  town  in  1801  and 
Wilton  being  formally  organized  in  1802.  Darien  did  not 
become  a  separate  town  until  1820  and  then,  only  after  a 
terrific  struggle  in  which  Norwalk  blocked  her  every  effort 
to  become  independent.  May  3,  1804  the  town  fathers  de¬ 
cided  “to  oppose  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Middle¬ 
sex,”  (former  name  of  Darien),  to  become  a  town.  On 
subsequent  dates,  May  12,  1806,  May  9,  1808,  September 

10,  1808,  May  7,  1810,  and  October  8,  1810,  Norwalk 
in  each  and  every  case  decided  to  oppose  the  petition.  May 

11,  1818  appeared  the  following  in  the  town  records  of 
Norwalk  : 

“Voted  that  this  town  is  opposed  to  the  petition  of  the 
Middlesex  Society  to  the  General  Assembly  praying  to  be 
incorporated  into  a  Town,  because  the  Town  of  Norwalk 
by  repeated  mutilation  is  already  reduced  below  the  ordinary 
limits  of  a  town  and  because  a  majority  of  that  portion  of 
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the  Inhabitants  included  in  the  limits  of  the  proposed  town 
are  desirous  to  continue  in  the  town  of  Norwalk.” 

April  30,  1819  Norwalk  showed  signs  of  weakening  in 
her  self-surety,  by  a  town  record  under  above  date,  similar 
to  that  of  May  1 1 ,  1818,  except  that  the  words  “A  majority 
of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants”  were  changed  to  read 
“a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.”  April 
29,  1820  found  Norwalk  still  in  opposition.  But  Darien, 
after  its  heroic  struggle  of  16  years  or  more,  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  recognition  and  in  that  year  was  organized 
a  town.  In  1821,  Darien  named  its  first  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly,  Thaddeus  Bell. 

CARE  OF  NORWALK  POOR 

About  this  time,  1803,  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  aged  aroused  the  town  to  action.  Hitherto 
residents  had  cared  for  their  own  unfortunates.  In  cases 
where  the  penniless  one  had  neither  kith  nor  kin,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  church  groups  to  provide  support.  But  the  town 
was  growing  and  the  charitable  minded  people  of  Norwalk, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  been  supporting  any  and  all  who 
seemed  in  need,  found  the  burden  growing  too  heavy  for 
them.  So  in  December,  1803,  Thomas  Belden,  William 
Betts  and  Samuel  Burr  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  some  of  the  neighboring  towns  respecting  the 
building  of  a  home  for  the  poor.  Thus  was  born  the  idea 
of  a  county  almshouse.  John  Hanford,  Thomas  Belden, 
Samuel  Burr  or  Burrall  were  named  to  look  over  the  land 
“north  of  Selleck’s  Dam.”  A  year  later,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  neighboring  towns  about  the  project, 
reported  in  part  : 

“That  it  is  expedient  for  said  towns,  Norwalk,  Fairfield 
and  Weston,  to  unite  and  erect  a  house  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  aforesaid  object,  that  the  poor  of  said  towns 
may  be  supported  within  said  house  under  good  regulations 
at  about  one  third  of  the  present  expense,  and  that  said 
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house  together  with  its  necessary  furniture  will  cost  about 
$1,000.  Your  committee  therefore  beg  leave  to  suggest  that 
in  persuing  and  accomplishing  said  object  the  following  plan 
will  best  serve  the  interest  of  said  towns. 

“That  said  house  be  built  by  said  towns  in  proportion 
to  their  lists  and  that  a  tax  of  7  mills  on  the  dollar  will  be 
sufficient  for  said  object. 

“That  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  said  towns  to  purchase 
a  lot  of  land  somewhere  between  Saugatuk  bridge  and  Beer’s 
trip  hammer  in  Wilton,  on  or  near  the  line  between  the 
towns  sufficient  in  quantity  to  accommodate  said  house,  which 
may  also  be  purchased  with  the  avails  of  said  tax.” 

The  several  towns  were  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  house  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
poor  sent  there  by  each  town.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  towns,  the  gen¬ 
eral  committee  to  have  full  power  to  buy  the  land,  erect  the 
house,  adopt  the  plan  and  lay  out  the  tax.  When  finished, 
the  house  and  lot  were  to  belong  to  the  towns  in  such  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  had  contributed  to  the  expense.  Wilton 
asked  to  be  included  in  the  plan  and  was  accepted. 

In  closing,  the  committee,  “hoping  that  the  Towns  will 
not  think  that  the  committee  have  wantonly  assumed  on  them 
to  dictate  but  that  circumstances  of  the  case  required  it,” 
proposed:  That  the  above  report  be  accepted,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  above  plan;  that  a  tax 
of  seven  mills  on  the  dollar  be  laid;  and  that  a  collector  be 
appointed.  The  town  fathers  followed  the  advice  of  the 
committee:  William  Betts  and  Samuel  Burrall  were  named 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  the  necessary  tax  was  voted  laid,  and 
John  Everslee  named  collector. 

Just  a  year  later  the  building  committee  reported  that 
plans  were  complete.  They  asked  and  received  permission 
to  go  ahead  with  the  ordering  of  the  furniture.  One  more 
year  passed  and  in  December,  1806,  it  was  decided  to  name 
an  agent  to  supply  the  poorhouse  and  to  manage  the  concern. 
In  1809  William  Betts  was  ordered  to  get  in  touch  with 
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Fairfield,  Wilton  and  Weston  on  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  workhouse  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse. 

Just  what  happened  to  this  county  almshouse  we  do  not 
know  for  certain.  Little  more  appears  about  it  in  the  town 
records  until  1832  when  Samuel  B.  Warren  and  Lewis  Greg¬ 
ory  were  named  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  other  towns 
“concerning  the  erection  of  a  poorhouse  and  workhouse  in 
said  district.”  Meantime,  several  men  had  been  named, 
through  the  years,  “to  prosecute  for  claims  which  this  Town 
has  against  other  towns  for  the  support  of  their  Poor.” 
Conjecture  is  that  the  county  almshouse  plan  was  a  failure 
because  of  the  neglect  of  the  several  towns  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  expenses,  leaving  the  main  burden  to  Norwalk, 
the  originator  of  the  idea. 

At  any  rate,  we  find  that  in  1846  Thomas  Butler,  A.  E. 
Beard  and  Jonathan  Camp  were  named  “to  ascertain  facts 
in  relation  to  the  erection  of  a  Town  Alms  House.”  Nor¬ 
walk  decided  that  as  long  as  she  was  being  called  upon  to 
expend  so  much  money  for  the  poor  and  aged,  that  money 
might  as  well  be  spent  on  her  own  unfortunates.  She  there¬ 
fore  planned  to  have  her  own  poorhouse.  Three  years  later, 
$3,000  was  appropriated  from  the  town  treasury  to  purchase 
a  farm  and  erect  buildings  in  Norwalk  to  be  used  as  a  poor¬ 
house.  It  was  increased  to  $4,000  in  October  1849.  Two 
years  after,  1851,  it  was  decided  that  the  almshouse  should 
also  be  a  workhouse  and  a  house  of  correction.  Harsh  rules 
and  regulations  were  laid  down,  under  date  of  March  14, 
1851,  and  no  talking,  no  entertainment,  no  letter  writing 
and  no  spitting  were  allowed. 

Another  story  was  added  to  the  almshouse  and  work- 
house  in  1852  and  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  building  to  be 
used  as  a  pest  house  when  necessary.  In  1862  it  was  voted 
to  erect  a  building  20  by  24  on  the  almshouse  property  for 
a  workshop  and  lodging  room.  Seven  years  later,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  town  poor  having  increased  so  fast,  the  town 
fathers  were  called  upon  to  choose  between  enlarging  the 
almshouse  or  building  a  new  one. 
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PRESENT  POOR  FARM 

In  1*871  the  town  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  best  to  sell  the  17  acre  town  farm  with  the  buildings 
thereon  and  to  build  another  almshouse  on  a  new  13  acre 
tract  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  first  institution. 
This  is  the  present  Naramake  home  which  is  situated  on 
Strawberry  Hill  ave.,  between  King  and  County  sts.  It  was 
built  by  A.  Golding,  now  deceased,  father  of  Miss  Ruth 
Golding,  clerk  of  the  Probate  court  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Henry  Gregory.  The  almshouse  which  preceded  this  one 
was  located  in  the  same  vicinity.  Upon  the  building  of  the 
new  almshouse,  the  old  one  was  moved  several  blocks  to  a 
point  on  Strawberry  Hill,  between  Tierney  st.  and  Walter 
ave.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Charles  Low. 
The  present  town  poorhouse,  which,  in  spite  of  its  age  is 
in  fair  condition,  might  do  well  with  a  little  interior  decora¬ 
tion  or  cheerful  trimming,  as  it  now  seems  possessed  of 
an  unusually  bare  and  forbidding  atmosphere.  There  are 
now  at  the  Naramake  home  some  20  or  30  men  and  about 
six  or  seven  women. 
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i 

Norwalk  Burns  IVith  Patriotism — Passes  Fiery  Resolution 
Against  Homeland — Rest  Of  New  England  Cold — Har¬ 
bor  Here  Closed  To  Shipping — Local  Soldiers  In  W ar — 
Icy  Summer  Sweeps  Over  Country 

Norwalk  may  have  been  slow  to  exhibit  any  signs  of 
patriotism  at  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  she  could  hardly 
conceal  her  ardor.  So  strongly  did  the  Norwalkers  feel  in 
the  matter  that  under  date  of  September  25,  1812,  they 
drew  up  in  town  meeting,  a  set  of  Resolutions  which  burned 
so  hotly  with  the  fire  of  patriotism  that  they  would  have 
scorched  the  whiskers  off  King  George  had  he  come  any¬ 
where  near  them.  Full  of  scathing  sarcasm,  the  writing  re¬ 
veals  a  cankerous  bitterness  toward  the  one-time  mother 
country,  and  a  desire  to  set  before  the  world  in  black  and 
white  the  insults  which  Norwalk  felt  the  United  States 
had  suffered,  in  an  effort  to  rouse  to  action  other  communi¬ 
ties  in  the  country  which  were  not  manifesting  as  great  a 
degree  of  patriotism  as  Norwalk  felt  they  should. 

New  England,  and  Norwalk  especially,  because  it  was  a 
prominent  sea  port  had  cause  to  feel  bitterness  against 
England.  Shipping  and  fishing,  the  two  greatest  industries 
in  the  New  England  states  had  suffered  serious  interference 
from  foreign  countries  since  the  year  1805.  At  that  time 
Fox’s  blockade  which  closed  French  ports  from  Ostend  to 
Brest  to  American  vessels  was  in  force.  After  that  came 
various  blockades  which  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of 
American  ships:  Napoleon’s  Berlin  decree  of  1806;  Eng¬ 
land’s  hated  “Orders  in  Council”  which  extended  Great 
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Britain’s  blockade  to  every  European  port  from  Copenhagen 
to  Trieste;  and  the  Napoleonic  decree  of  December,  1807. 

In  1 807  Jefferson  pushed  his  Non-Importation  act  of  1 806 
in  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807.  For  a  while  all  foreign  com¬ 
merce  ceased;  few  boats  came  into  Norwalk,  few  went  out. 
New  England  grew  fretful,  sullen  and  then  rose  in  anger 
against  the  Embargo.  Protest  resolutions  from  the  states 
flew  fast  and  thick  to  Washington.  Even  Governor  Trum¬ 
bull  of  Connecticut  felt  that  the  Federal  government  was 
in  the  wrong.  When  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  asking  that  the  governor  assign  “militia  officers  of 
known  respect  for  laws”  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
embargo,  he  refused  the  request.  He  then  called  the  legis¬ 
lature  together  and  said:  “Whenever  our  national  legislature 
is  led  to  overleap  the  prescribed  bounds  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  powers,  on  the  state  legislatures  in  great  emer¬ 
gencies,  devolves  the  arduous  task,  it  is  their  right,  it 
becomes  their  duty,  to  interpose  their  protecting  shield  be¬ 
tween  the  right  and  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  assumed 
power  of  the  general  government.”  The  legislature  an¬ 
nounced  its  approval  of  the  sentiment.  It  was  this  speech 
of  Governor  Trumbull’s  which  caused  the  Norwalk  fathers 
to  state  in  their  resolution  that  they  felt  deep  regret  that 
the  administration  of  the  state  should  refuse  aid  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  and  should  “seek  for  constitutional  difficul¬ 
ties  to  sanction  their  evasions.” 

June  18,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Great 
Britain.  A  black  pall  descended  upon  New  England  when 
this  news  was  received.  Church  bells  were  tolled  as  in 
death;  flags  were  lowered  to  half  mast — everywhere  it 
seemed,  except  in  Norwalk.  Here  there  was  great  rejoicing 
and  the  leaders  in  the  community  expressed  themselves  as 
being  glad  that  at  last  the  United  States  had  come  to  its 
senses  and  decided  no  longer  to  stand  England’s  insults.  It 
was  such  feeling  which  provoked  the  stirring  resolution  by 
the  town  fathers  in  September,  1812. 
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Norwalk* s  strong  stand 

The  Norwalk  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas  Europe  has  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  and 
vindictive  waT  in  which  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  have 
been  made  the  sport  of  legalized  perfidy  and  sacrificed  with 
wanton  barbarity,  the  supreme  and  sanctioned  law  of  nations 
trampled  under  foot  and  right  and  power  unidentified, 
(word  not  certain)  And  whereas  the  right  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  have  been  totally  disregarded  in  the 
savage  exterminating  war  of  the  Belligerants  particularly 
England,  in  open  defiance  of  law,  usage  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  rights  of  Nations,  has  claimed  the  empire  of  the 
Ocean  and  made  it  her  teritory,  and  with  haughty  domina¬ 
tion  sits  at  home,  marks  out  the  water  and  the  land,  Inter¬ 
dicts  now  a  City,  now  an  Empire  and  now  a  continent,  say¬ 
ing  to  each  distant  nation,  hither  to  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
further. 

“England  has  kidnapped,  impressed  and  imprisoned, 
known  citizens  of  the  United  States  compelling  them  to 
fight  her  battles  and  shed  her  brothers’  blood. 

“England  has  insulted  our  flag,  outraged  our  territory 
and  in  peace  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

“England  with  piratical  hardihood  has  seized,  condemned 
and  pocketed  millions  of  our  property  in  ways  practiced 
by  none  but  by  Arabs  and  Algerines. 

“England  has  broken  her  public  faith  in  scornfully  dis¬ 
avowing  the  Act  of  her  accredited  Minister. 

“England  has  proposed  and  eluded  negotiation  with  more 
than  Carthagenian  duplicity  till  her  Syrian  Song  of  Recon¬ 
ciliation  and  peace  is  perfectly  nauseating,  we  must  defend 
our  rights  or  bid  them  an  eternal  farewell. 

“France  beholding  our  patient  acquiesence  and  the  rich 
plunder  of  her  rival  has  followed  suit,  uttered  her  interdicts, 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  gain,  and  our  property  and  our 
rights  are  treated  abroad  as  free  plunder.  These  glaring 
outrages  we  have  seen  and  have  felt  year  after  year  till 
numbers  have  been  ruined  by  their  losses  and  commerce 
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nearly  driven  from  the  ocean.  Laws  the  most  sacred,  rights 
the  most  invaluable  afford  no  protection. 

“The  closing  communication  of  the  Minister  of  England 
demands  as  the  only  ground  of  respecting  our  rights  that 
we  compel  the  Emperor  of  France  to  do  what  we  have 
neither  the  right  to  demand  nor  power  to  enforce.  Under 
these  long  endured  and  encreasing  evils,  War  on  the  part 
of  England,  Peace  on  ours,  America  having  committed  her 
cause  to  God,  has  declared  war,  a  war  in  defense  of‘  our 
essential  rights,  therefore  Resolved: 

“1.  That  the  national  Government  in  declaring  war 
against  Great  Britain  has  done  right. 

“2.  That  at  this  critical  season  the  welfare  of  the  country 
imperiously  demand  the  united  aid  of  the  whole  community. 

“3.  That  we  pledge  our  property,  our  character  and  our 
lives  to  aid  the  general  Government  till  the  object  of  the 
present  war  be  obtained,  to  wit,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace. 

“4.  That  we  view  with  indignation  the  wrongs  done  us 
by  both  Belligerants,  and  as  we  now  resist  the  one  are 
equally  ready  to  resist  the  other. 

“5.  That  if  Great  Britain  be  as  she  is  called,  the  bulwark 
of  our  Holy  Religion,  she  is  of  the  same  Religion  with  us 
now  just  as  she  was  with  our  fathers,  when  they  fled  from 
her  fires  and  faggots  kindled  to  roast  them  alive. 

“6.  That  the  thought  of  rending  this  fair  country  is  big 
with  horror  and  meets  universal  execration,  foreign  and 
domestic.  .  .  .(word  blurred)  only  excepted. 

“7.  That  the  Orders  in  Council  are  repealed  in  name 
only,  not  in  principal  nor  in  fact. 

“8.  That  we  feel  deep  regret  that  the  Administration  of 
this  State  should  refuse  their  aid  to  the  general  Government, 
seek  for  Constitutional  difficulties  to  sanction  their  evasions. 

“9.  That  amidst  the  accumulated  outrages  heaped  upon 
this  much  injured  Country  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose 
our  antagonist. 

‘To.  That  present  suffering  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
future  and  eternal  degradation. 
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“Voted  that  the  foregoing  be  recorded  in  the  Town  Jour¬ 
nal,  signed  by  the  Moderator  and  Clerk  and  printed  in  the 
Mercury  at  Hartford  and  the  Republican  Farmer  at  Bridge¬ 
port. 

“Barnabas  Marvin,  Moderator 
“Jacob  Osborn,  Town  Clerk.” 

This  fiery  outburst  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  feelings 
expressed  by  the  rest  of  New  England.  But  then  Norwalk 
had  to  be  “different.”  During  the  Stamp  Act  revolt  when 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  up  in  arms,  and  fire  and  riots 
were  on  every  hand,  Norwalk  remained  steadfast  on  the 
side  of  King  George.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
she  continued  to  believe  that  the  colonies  should  bow  to 
England,  nor  did  she  turn  patriotic  until  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  When  the  War  of  1812 
broke  out  however,  Norwalk  was  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  patriotism,  feeling  so  strong  in  the  matter  of  support  of 
the  United  States  government  that  she  caused  to  be  written 
the  set  of  resolutions  previously  quoted.  This,  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  remainder  of  New  England  which  saw  in 
the  war  only  great  financial  losses  and  crippled  shipping,  and 
which  roundly  criticized  the  Federal  government  for  drag¬ 
ging  the  country  to  the  battlefront. 

NORWALK  SHIPPING  SUFFERS 

Each  year  of  the  War  of  1812  found  more  and  more 
American  ports  closed  to  shipping,  and  each  year  found 
more  and  more  boats  tied  to  Norwalk  wharfs,  because  they 
had  “no  place  to  go.”  November  27,  1812,  Great  Britain 
declared  the  first  American  blockade,  including  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chesapeake  bays.  In  March  of  the  following 
year  the  blockade  was  extended  to  New  York,  Charleston, 
Port  Royal,  Savannah  and  the  Mississippi.  The  whole  of 
Long  Island  Sound  together  with  every  port  southward  to 
Florida  was  blockaded  on  November  16,  1813.  Norwalk, 
of  course,  was  sadly  affected  by  this  new  turn  of  affairs, 
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caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  The  British  Commodore  Hardy 
and  his  “Liverpool  Packet”  made  the  blockade  doubly  sure 
by  patroling  the  waters  here.  He  and  his  Packet  practically 
annihilated  commerce  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

By  this  time  the  New  England  towns  had  commenced  to 
talk  about  secession.  There  is  no  telling  what  might  have 
happened  had  not  the  Americans  glimpsed  hope  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  the  signing  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  May  31,  1814.  Alas,  this  treaty  only  gave  Great 
Britain  more  opportunity  to  harass  the  Americans  and  she 
immediately  declared  a  blockade  of  the  whole  American 
coast.  The  New  England  ships  could  not  even  get  from 
port  to  port  among  their  own  states.  In  such  manner  did 
the  “carrying  trade”  spring  up,  by  means  of  which  farm 
and  vegetable  produce,  goods  of  all  kinds  and  fish,  were 
carried  overland  in  wagons.  So  matters  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  then  the  night  before  Christmas,  December 
24,  1814,  peace  was  signed  in  Ghent,  Belgium.  Then  was 
there  much  rejoicing  in  Norwalk  and  ships  which  had  not 
left  the  harbor  since  1812  or  1813  once  more  set  their  sails 
for  foreign  ports. 

Norwalk  furnished  its  quota  of  soldiers  during  the  War 
of  1812.  Only  the  militia  were  called  and  none  suffered 
loss.  According  to  the  records,  given  in  “Norwalk  250 
years  ago,”  108  Norwalkers  served  and  few  of  them  were 
in  the  service  any  length  of  time.  For  the  sake  of  record, 
their  names  are  given  as  follows.  In  the  militia : 

Andrew  Akin,  John  Akin,  Samuel  Akin,  Daniel  T.  Bar- 
tram,  Plum  Bearsley,  Holly  Bell,  Ammon  Benedict,  Asa 
Benedict,  Lewis  Bennett,  David  Betts,  Philo  Betts,  Andrew 
Bigsby,  John  Bigsbee,  Isaac  Bishop,  corp.,  Samuel  Bissa, 
Joseph  Boughton,  captain;  Isaac  Bouton,  Thomas  Brady, 
muse.;  Charles  Brown,  Lemuel  Camp,  John  Cannon,  Ros¬ 
well  Ceed,  Corp.;  Isaac  Church,  James  Clock,  lieut. ;  David 
Comstock,  Alanson  Cowley,  Bud  Finch,  Cyrus  Fitch,  Corp., 
Stephen  Fitch,  Horace  Gills,  muse.;  Isaac  Gred,  John  Greg¬ 
ory,  John  Griffith,  Thomas  Hanford,  Seeley  Hason,  Ira 
Hoyt,  Ralph  Hoyt,  ensign;  Samuel  Hoyt,  Stephen  Hoyt, 
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Walter  B.  Hoyt,  Ebenezer  Hyatt,  Charles  Jarvis,  corp. 
Uriah  Johnson,  William  Johnson,  Oliver  Jones,  Joseph  Kee¬ 
ler,  sergt. ;  Ezaih  Kellogg,  James  S.  Kellogg,  Matthew  Kel¬ 
logg,  sergt. ;  John  Knapp,  corp.;  Benjamin  Little,  Jacob 
Little,  David  Lockwood,  corp.;  Nehemiah  Lockwood,  lieut. 
col.;  and  Ira  Marvin,  sergt.;  Raymond  Mathews. 

Daniel  Nash,  John  W.  Nash,  Nathan  Nash,  Conrad 
Newkirk,  sergt.;  David  B.  Nichols,  Lewis  Perry,  Charles 
Raymond,  George  A.  Raymond,  Jabez  Raymond,  Uriah 
Raymond  jr.,  Thomas  Raymond,  Waters  Raymond,  Isaac 
Rockwell,  David  Scofield,  Richard  Scott,  sergt.;  Nearza 
Scribner,  Lyman  Seeley,  Frederick  Selleck,  Wray  Sellick, 
Corp.;  James  Seymour,  sergt.;  Uriah  Seymour,  corp.; 
Samuel  B.  Skidmore,  corp.;  Chapman  Smith,  Charles  Smith, 
muse.;  Frederick  Smith,  Henry  Smith,  Ebenezer  Smith. 
James  Smith,  Joel  Smith,  John  L.  Smith,  corp.;  Joseph  St. 
John,  Stephen  St.  John,  Henry  Street,  William  L.  Street, 
John  Strut,  sergt.;  Samuel  Strut,  Adam  Swan,  second  lieut. 
Uriah  Tailor,  Isaac  Warren,  Lewis  Waterbury,  Charles 
Weed,  David  Weed,  George  Weed,  Henry  Weed,  Jarvis 
Weed,  James  B.  Weed,  John  L.  Weed,  Scudder  Weed, 
Sellich  Weed,  Sergt.;  William  Weeks,  Lewis  Whitney, 
sergt.;  Matthew  Wilcox,  William  Wilcox,  sergt.;  John 
Wireman  and  Joseph  Wood. 

Enlisted  men:  Henry  Allen,  Ethus  Barthis,  Moses  Beers, 
Seth  Bouton,  Lewis  Brown,  Samuel  Buttery,  George  El- 
wood,  Shubael  Elwood,  sergt. ;  Philo  Hoyt,  Abel  Hubbell, 
sergt.;  Isaac  E.  Johnson,  Joseph  Knapp,  corp.;  Charles 
Lawrence,  Daniel  Nutting,  corp.;  Adam  Parker,  Zery 
Stevens  and  John  Webb. 

“cold  summer’’ 

A  “cold  summer”  swept  over  the  country  in  1 8 1 6  bringing 
with  it  sudden  frosts,  snow  and  even  ice  and  leaving  in  its 
wake  devastation  on  every  side  in  crippled  farms,  with  corn, 
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grain  and  every  green  thing  black  and  frozen.  Norwalk, 
with  its  many  little  farms  of  grain  and  vegetable  produce 
keenly  felt  the  disaster,  and  in  many  homes  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  were  experienced  bare  cupboards.  Food  was 
scarce  and  exorbitantly  high  in  price  and  in  many  cases  nigh 
unobtainable.  The  next  spring  the  farmers  faced  the  pros¬ 
pect  in  securing  seed  for  their  summer  crops,  of  traveling 
long  distances  south,  and  then  they  had  to  pay  prices  which 
could  not  but  devour  the  profits  for  that  year’s  crops. 

This  “cold  summer”  of  1816  is  described  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  as  follows:  “There  are  old  farmers  in  Con¬ 
necticut  who  remember  it  well.  It  was  known  as  the  year 
without  a  summer.  The  farmers  used  to  refer  to  it  as 
‘eighteen  hundred  and  starve  to  death.’  January  was  mild, 
as  was  also  February,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days. 
The  greater  part  of  March  was  cold  and  boisterous.  April 
opened  warm  but  grew  colder  as  it  advanced  ending  with 
snow  and  ice  and  winter  cold.  In  May,  ice  formed  half 
an  inch  thick,  buds  and  flowers  were  frozen  and  corn  killed. 
Frost,  ice  and  snow  were  common  in  June.  Almost  every 
green  thing  was  killed  and  the  fruit  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  three  inches  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  and  ten  inches  in  Maine. 

“July  was  accompanied  with  frost  and  ice.  On  the  fifth, 
ice  was  formed  of  the  thickness  of  window  glass  in  New 
York,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  corn  was  nearly 
all  destroyed  in  certain  sections.  In  August,  ice  formed 
half  an  inch  thick.  A  cold,  northern  wind  prevailed  nearly 
all  summer.  Corn  was  so  frozen  that  a  great  deal  was  cut 
down  and  dried  for  fodder.  Very  little  ripened  in  New 
England,  even  here  in  Connecticut  and  scarcely  any  in  the 
middle  states.  Farmers  were  obliged  to  pay  $4  and  $5  a 
bushel  for  corn  of  1815  for  seed  for  the  next  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  The  first  two  weeks  of  September  were  mild,  the  rest 
of  the  month  cold  and  blustering  with  good  sleighing.  De¬ 
cember  was  quite  mild  and  comfortable.” 
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Chapter  XX 

Norwalk  Progresses  In  Spite  Of  Drawbacks — Tozvn  Ex¬ 
pands — New  Roads  Built — Community  Is  Thriving 
Center  In  i8ig — Hartford  Is  Smart  Social  Center — 
Wire  Factory  Is  Established  In  Georgetown. 

Norwalk  prospered  after  the  War  of  1812.  It  grew 
in  shipping,  in  farming,  in  factory  output,  in  homes,  in  popu¬ 
lation,  in  area.  As  its  area  expanded,  so  did  the  length 
of  its  highways,  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  reveal  many  calls  upon  the  town  treasury  for  lengthen¬ 
ing,  widening,  grading  and  repairing  of  roads.  The  records 
are  full  of  petitions  from  residents  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  who  desired  repairs  or  improvements  to  their  roads, 
than  which  there  were  no  worse.  There  were  two  reasons, 
for  the  deluge  of  petitions:  first  the  fact  that  Norwalk 
had  “growing  pains”;  second,  the  fact  that  this  was  the  hey¬ 
day  of  the  stage  coach.  Each  year  saw  an  improvement  in 
its  equipment,  efficiency  and  speed.  It  demanded  better 
roads  and  its  demands  were  backed  by  the  townspeople  who 
had  grown  weary  of  mudholes  and  ruts.  The  town  was 
not  prepared;  in  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
town  to  have  satisfied  all  the  petitions  anyway  for  they  all 
came  at  once.  Many  quarrels  arose  as  a  result  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  followed  the  negating  of  petitions.  Time 
and  again  we  find  in  the  town  records,  that  the  General 
Assembly  at  Hartford  had  found  it  necessary  to  step  in 
and  to  order  this  road  fixed  or  that  forgotten  as  the  case 
might  be. 

But  Norwalk  prospered  just  the  same.  And  she  ex¬ 
panded,  industrially  and  intellectually.  New  books,  letters, 
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newspapers,  the  stage  coaches  and  the  boats  kept  her  in 
constant  touch  with  the  outside  world  and  she  profited  by 
her  acquired  knowledge.  New  ideas  came  to  the  commun¬ 
ity,  new  ideas  in  custom,  in  reform,  in  dress.  At  this  time, 
the  Empire  dress,  which  had  long  flowing  lines  and  a  short 
waist  with  no  particular  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
was  popular  for  women.  It  was  quite  unlike  the  tightly 
laced  and  boned  bodied  dresses  of  the  previous  centuries. 
Other  “innovations”  came  here.  The  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  saw  the  introduction  of  lefts  and  rights  in  shoes  and 
the  use  of  shoe  blacking.  Hitherto,  a  concoction  of  lamp¬ 
black,  suet  and  tallow  wax  had  been  the  habitual  cleaning 
material. 

NORWALK  IN  I  8  1 9 

Just  how  far  Norwalk  had  progressed,  from  the  time  of 
its  settlement  in  1651  until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  set  forth  in  the  “Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island”  by  John  C.  Pease  and  John  M. 
Niles  under  date  of  1819.  In  this  surprising  tabulation  we 
learn  that  Norwalk  at  the  time  had  13  primary  schools,  one 
academy,  16  mercantile  establishments,  seven  taverns,  three 
physicians,  three  clergymen,  two  attorneys,  400  houses,  a 
population  of  2,983,  which  of  course  no  longer  included 
Wilton  and  New  Canaan,  and  an  aggregate  grand  list  of 
$53,23 1.  Of  factories,  she  had  six,  four  carding  machines 
shops  and  two  tanneries.  Of  mills,  there  were  12:  one 
woolen,  two  cotton,  one  slitting  and  rolling,  five  grain,  three 
clothing.  Three  churches,  one  bookstore,  one  post  office, 
one  newspaper  office,  16  vessels  and  five  companies  of  mili¬ 
tia,  complete  Norwalk’s  index. 

How  did  she  compare  with  her  neighbors?  Stamford, 
settled  11  years  before  Norwalk,  had  one  more  tavern.  In 
addition,  she  had  seven  churches,  four  more  than  Norwalk, 
two  libraries,  and  an  aggregate  grand  list  of  $91,668.  But 
Stamford’s  “fleet”  was  small,  totalling  only  isix  vessels. 
Fairfield,  settled  12  years  before  Norwalk,  boasted  two 
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more  physicians,  and  one  more  clergyman  than  did  our  town 
and  no  less  than  seven  attorneys!  Bridgeport,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  use  for  only  one  attorney  and  two  churches  were 
quite  sufficient  for  it.  It  had,  however,  three  printing  offices 
which  published  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  book  binders, 
a  pottery  and  15  warehouses.  Its  “fleet”  was  of  good  size, 
including  18  vessels. 

Danbury  had  made  rapid  strides.  Settled  in  1685,  34 
years  after  Norwalk,  by  Norwalk  men,  it  had  passed  our 
town  in  most  all  fields.  Danbury  had  17  schools,  11  mer¬ 
cantile  stores,  six  taverns,  five  physicians,  four  clergymen, 
three  attorneys,  550  houses,  a  population  of  3606,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  grand  list  of  $74,556.  In  the  town  were  28  hat 
factories,  four  tanneries,  four  carding  mills,  several  lime 
kilns,  two  woolen  mills,  three  fulling,  three  grain  and  one 
paper  mill.  In  addition,  Danbury  had  seven  churches,  a 
court  house,  a  post  office  and  two  libraries. 

But  it  was  Hartford  that  set  the  pace  for  the  state.  Hart¬ 
ford  was  the  center  of  intellectual,  industrial,  political  and 
social  progress.  For  girls,  in  those  days,  a  trip  to  Hartford, 
equalled  a  trip  to  Europe  now.  In  Norwalk,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  height  of  elegance  to  be  able  to  say  that  you 
had  “entertained  friends  from  Hartford  over  the  week¬ 
end!”  Twenty-one  taverns,  and  18  beer  houses  drew  much 
trade  to  Hartford.  This  city,  settled  in  1635,  included  in 
its  assets,  12  schools,  five  wholesale  drygoods  stores,  25  re¬ 
tail,  6 1  grocery  and  provision  stores  and  a  drugstore,  at 
the  time  of  the  publishing  of  the  Gazetteer.  Hartford’s 
professional  men  totalled  12  physicians,  five  clergymen,  and 
22  attorneys.  It  had  850  houses,  a  population  of  6,500  and 
an  aggregate  grand  list  of  $137,845.75. 

Its  factories  were  of  various  kinds:  one  cotton,  four  cloth¬ 
ing,  two  carding,  eight  distilleries,  six  tanneries,  five  potter¬ 
ies,  one  button,  one  whiplash,  two  hat,  two  tinware,  and  two 
looking  glass;  five  grain  mills,  two  woolen  mills  and  one  oil 
mill.  But  it  was  not  Hartford’s  bricklayers,  nor  tailors, 
nor  its  silver  shops  nor  its  pewter  factories  which  brought 
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it  fame.  It  was  the  distilleries  for  it  had  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  distilleries  than  any  other  community  in  the  state.  Hart¬ 
ford  was  proud  of  its  liquor  industry  but  it  was  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  rest  of  the  state  was  equally  proud  of  it.  There 
were  many  who  felt  it  to  be  “an  unholy  waste  of  grain.” 
And  so  it  is  that  we  find  Hartford,  in  a  half  apologetic 
article  explaining  that  not  only  does  the  manufacture  of 
liquor  not  result  in  a  waste  of  grain,  perhaps  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  poor,  but  that  rather  it  increases  its  production. 

GEORGETOWN  WIRE  MILL 

From  the  tiny  little  shop  where  horsehair  sieves  were 
woven  by  hand,  to  the  flourishing  wire  business  of  today, 
is  the  story  of  the  growth  and  gain  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ben¬ 
nett  Wire  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  earliest 
factories  in  this  section  of  the  state,  located  in  Georgetown. 
The  business  was  founded  in  1 8 1 8  by  Benjamin  Gilbert,  a 
native  of  Connecticut.  Gilbert  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade 
who  first  established  a  workshop  for  mending  shoes,  in  the 
basement  of  his  Weston  home.  In  those  days,  families 
sifted  their  meal  through  horse  hair  sieves  which  were  much 
in  demand.  Gilbert,  seeing  a  market,  gave  up  his  shoe¬ 
making  and  concentrated  on  sieve  making.  His  wife  and 
daughters  wove  the  hair,  while  he  shaved  wooden  hoops  to 
form  the  rims  of  his  sieves,  according  to  “One  Hundred 
Years  of  Progress,”  publication  of  the  Gilbert  and  Bennett 
Mfg.  Co.  The  horsehair  sieve  market  did  not  prove  as 
large  as  he  anticipated,  so  Mr.  Gilbert  increased  his  busi¬ 
ness  by  adding  the  manufacture  of  curled  hair,  used  for 
cushions,  mattresses  and  upholstered  furniture.  The  busi¬ 
ness  grew  and  shortly  the  Gilbert  family  moved  from  Wes¬ 
ton  to  Georgetown  where  the  little  sieve  making  business  was 
again  set  up,  this  time  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new 
house. 

In  the  ensuing  years  Mr.  Gilbert  installed  and  put  into 
operation  the  first  machinery  ever  used  in  picking  hair; 
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moved  his  growing  business  into  a  separate  factory;  adopted 
a  machine  for  the  making  of  sieve  rims  although  the  horse¬ 
hair  cloth  was  still  made  by  hand;  produced  the  first  wire 
cloth  on  a  carpet  loom;  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
dry  glue;  and  during  the  Civil  War  astounded  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  by  putting  woven  wire  window  screens  on  the 
market.  Hitherto  all  screens  had  been  made  of  cloth  or 
hair  netting.  A  wire  mill  was  built  and  the  business  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly.  The  firm  name  became  Gilbert  and  Ben¬ 
nett  in  1828;  Gilbert,  Bennett  and  Co.,  in  1832;  and  Gilbert 
and  Bennett  Manufacturing  Co.,  incorporated  in  1874.  In 
1887  a  western  branch  was  established  in  Chicago.  The 
company  which  literally  has  “made”  Georgetown,  watches 
over  the  little  community  with  care  and  interest,  constructs 
houses,  schools  and  other  buildings  when  necessary,  takes 
care  of  the  Georgetown  Volunteer  Fire  Co.,  and  in  general 
acts  the  part  of  a  fond  father. 
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Chapter  XXI 

Norwalkers  Leave  For  Ohio  In  uPrairie  Schooners ” — Glor¬ 
ious  Stage  Coach  Days — Early  Steamboat  Puffs  Into 
Harbor — First  Trains  Run  Through  Norwalk — Draw¬ 
bridge  Catastrophe  Here  Shocks  Country. 

During  the  next  35  years,  1820  to  1855,  Norwalk  found 
herself  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented  progress  in  trans¬ 
portation  of  all  kinds.  This  was  the  time  of  the  glorious 
coaching  days;  of  the  first  steamboat  in  Norwalk;  of  the 
extending  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
railroad  through  this  town;  of  the  building  of  the  Danbury 
and  Norwalk  railroad.  The  great  white  covered  “prairie 
schooner”  was  still  in  vogue  when  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  opened.  These  wagons  were  employed 
by  the  little  company  of  families  who  left  Norwalk  in  1820, 
bound  for  Ohio.  One  writer  says:  “Well  I  remember  that 
assembly  on  the  village  green,  for  the  first  emigration  to 
the  West,  to  found  Norwalk,  Ohio.  I  can  see  those  white 
covered  wagons  as  they  disappeared  down  Barkmill  Hill; 
can  hear  the  Doxology,  the  partings,  as  if  forever.” 

The  travelers  were  families  who  were  taking  advantage 
of- the  gift  of  land  in  the  middle  west,  made  to  Norwalk  by 
the  Connecticut  government  before  the  close  of  the  1 8th 
century,  to  recompense  this  town  in  part,  for  the  losses  suf¬ 
fered  by  it  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  their 
arrival  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  eight  communicants  founded  St. 
Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  1820.  Five  of  them  were  from 
St.  Paul’s  Parish  and  included  Luke  and  Jemima  Keeler, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Keeler  and  Ruth  Boult.  But  the  “prai¬ 
rie  schooner”  was  used  only  for  covering  very  long  distances 
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when  household  furniture,  trunks  and  farming  implements 
must  be  carried  along  with  the  passengers. 

GLORIOUS  STAGE  DAYS 

The  most  popular  mode  of  transportation  for  ordinary 
travel  was  the  stage  coach,  which  saw  its  glorious  era  from 
1820  to  1840.  Up  to  this  time,  1820,  the  coach  had  been 
an  awkward,  ungainly,  uncomfortable  thing,  slow  of  speed, 
disagreeable  in  movement.  But  in  1827,  Louis  Downing, 
a  carriage  maker  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  announced 
the  completion  of  the  famous  Concord  Coach  which  revolu¬ 
tionized  passenger  transportation. 

The  new  coach  had  a  strong  body  swung  on  leather  straps, 
a  stout  top,  comfortable  seats  and  a  luggage  compartment. 
This  coach  is  the  same  which  has  been  made  immortal  in 
“wild  west”  moving  pictures.  When  the  first  railroad  was 
built  the  owners  used  Concord  coaches,  merely  altering  the 
wheels  to  fit  the  rails. 

When  the  new  stage  came  into  favor,  Norwalk,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  other  towns  along  the  line,  found  itself  forced 
into  extensive  road  improvement  work,  which  not  only  made 
travel  a  deal  more  pleasant  but  much  faster.  It  now  took  but 
two  days  to  get  from  New  York  to  Boston;  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  relays  of  horses  along  the  road,  and  a  driver  was 
scheduled  to  make  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour.  Norwalk  was 
a  point  of  importance  not  only  on  the  stage  line  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  it  was  also  the  termination  of  a 
stage  route  between  Danbury  and  Norwalk.  Captain  PI*att 
of  Danbury  ran  a  stage  between  the  two  towns  in  the  years 
1815  to  1824.  He  left  Danbury  at  noon  and  arrived  here 
in  the  early  evening. 

Passengers  who  intended  going  on  to  New  York  by  boat, 
took  supper  at  a  tavern  kept  by  one  Hezekiah  Whitlock, 
better  known  as  Uncle  Kiah.  After  the  evening  meal,  every¬ 
one  went  on  board  the  boat,  and  later  to  the  berths.  During 
the  night,  if  the  tide  was  right,  the  ship  sailed  for  New  York. 
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Were  the  weather  good,  the  passengers  might  expect  to  be 
in  the  city  by  morning.  But  the  trip  usually  consumed  all 
next  day,  and  if  the  weather  were  “dirty”  it  might  be  three 
or  four  days  before  the  boat  finally  made  New  York.  There 
were  generally  ten  or  twelve  berths  on  the  boat,  passage  on 
which  might  be  secured  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  Meals 
were  twenty-five  cents  each  and  invariably  consisted  of  beef¬ 
steak  and  fried  onions.  Hiram  Barnes  of  the  hat  city  ran 
a  stage  between  Danbury  and  Norwalk  in  1830. 

FIRST  STEAMBOAT 

Thrilling  days  came  to  Norwalk  in  the  spring  of  1824 
when  the  first  steamboat  appeared  in  the  harbor.  Excited 
cries  rang  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town  when  the 
“lookouts”  sighted  the  boat  coming  up  the  sound,  and  all 
rushed  down  to  Old  Well  (South  Norwalk)  wharfs  to  greet 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  shipping.  As  the  boat,  which 
called  itself  the  “General  Lafayette,”  steamed  “majesti¬ 
cally”  into  harbor,  the  populace  screamed  for  joy,  hats  and 
caps  were  lost  by  the  dozen  and  some  even  fell  into  the 
water  in  their  excitement.  The  only  somber  note  in  the 
whole  event  was  struck  by  some  of  the  older  men,  who  shook 
their  heads  in  sadness,  for  they  saw  in  the  coming  of  steam, 
the  passing  of  their  beloved  old  sailboats. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds,  passenger  and  freight,  played  a  major 
role  in  Norwalk’s  history  from  earliest  times.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  trace  the  growth  of  shipping  here,  from  the  days 
when  birch  bark  canoes  afforded  the  only  means  of  water 
transportation,  until  the  era  of  the  steamboat.  According 
to  Historian  Selleck,  who  has  recorded  the  names  and  deeds 
of  the  earliest  ship  owners  in  the  community: 

“Captain  Richard  Raymond  of  Saybrook,  heads  the  roll 
of  Norwalk  navigators.  He  ran  a  coasting  vessel  (tran¬ 
siently)  in  and  out  of  Norwalk  harbor  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  his  ‘pier’  being  in  all  probability  near  Fort  Point. 
Old  wharf  remains  have  there  been  discovered.” 
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Among  those  who  followed  Captain  Raymond  were  Cap¬ 
tain  Josiah  Thatcher,  Captain  James  Hurlbutt,  Saugatuck 
shipbuilder,  and  in  1750  appears  the  name  of  Commodore 
John  Cannon  whose  vessels  ploughed  to  West  India  waters. 
A  number  of  Norwalk  boats  went  to  the  southern  islands 
taking  horses,  oxen,  pigs,  goats,  corn,  wooden  staves,  flour, 
earthenware,  butter  and  woven  goods  and  bringing  back 
molasses,  sugar  and  plenty  of  rum.  Then  there  was  Captain 
Nathan  Mallory,  1757-1800;  Captain  David  Whitney, 
1775;  Esaias  Bouton,  Norwalk  Tory  who  owned  a  vessel 
which  plied  between  this  town  and  Boston;  and  scores  of 
others. 

The  era  of  the  sail  packet  lasted  from  1800  to  1830. 
Uriah  Selleck  was  a  coasting  proprietor  in  Norwalk  during 
those  years  and  Eben  D.  Hoyt  was  a  shipmaster  at  that  time. 
The  latter  ran  a  boat  line  from  Norwalk  to  New  York,  the 
vessels  making  two  trips  a  week.  The  line  passed  through 
several  hands  in  succeeding  years.  The  last  vessel  of  the 
regular  line,  “The  Domestic”  was  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  off  Shippan  Point. 

In  1815,  the  first  steamboat  came  up  Long  Island  Sound 
past  Norwalk,  on  its  way  to  New  Haven.  This  was  Robert 
Fulton’s  with  its  great  side  wheels,  its  noisy  engine  unmuffled 
and  its  stacks  emitting  clouds  of  smoke  and  sparks  from  the 
dry  wood  fuel.  Historians  give  Robert  Fulton  credit  for 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat,  yet  Connecticut  claims  that 
it  was  John  Fitch  of  Windsor  who  first  made  practical  use 
of  steam  in  a  sea-going  vessel.  So  sure  is  Connecticut  of 
her  claims  that  she  caused  to  be  erected  a  bronze  portrait 
and  has  relief  of  Fitch  in  the  state  capitol  at  Hartford,  the 
inscription  on  which  reads: 

“This  tablet,  erected  by  the  state  of  Connecticut  commem¬ 
orates  the  genius,  patience  and  perseverance  of  John  Fitch, 
a  native  of  the  town  of  Windsor,  the  first  to  apply  steam 
successfully  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  through  water.” 

Fitch  launched  his  boat  on  the  Delaware  river  in  1786. 
It  was  forced  through  the  water  by  mechanical  paddles,  six 
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on  each  side.  The  boat,  which  was  45  feet  long  had  a 
speed  of  only  three  miles  an  hour.  Norwalk  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  hold  on  the  tail  end  of  the  glory,  for  John  Fitch’s 
great  grandfather  resided  for  a  short  time,  about  the  year 
1652,  in  this  town. 

In  1824,  the  “General  Lafayette’’  commenced  trips  be¬ 
tween  Norwalk  and  New  York  and  this  community  was 
thus  officially  connected  by  steam  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  “General  Lafayette”  was  succeeded  later  in  the  season 
by  the  “John  Marshall,”  named  in  honor  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  The  “John  Marshall”  made  three 
trips  each  way  every  week  and  the  fare  charged  was  one 
dollar.  Three  years  later,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  put  on  a 
boat  and  reduced  the  fare  to  $.25.  Other  boats  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  line  in  the  next  few  years  were  the  “Balti¬ 
more,”  the  “Citizen,”  the  “Fairfield,”  the  “Nimrod,”  in 
1836  and  the  “Westchester.”  The  latter  was  taken  off  the 
Norwalk  route  after  a  while  and  became  one  of  the  first 
boats  to  join  the  “People’s  Line”  on  the  Hudson  river.  After 
the  departure  of  the  “Westchester,”  the  “Nimrod”  and  the 
“Fairfield”  continued  in  service,  doing  a  very  prosperous 
business. 

“At  this  juncture  of  Norwalk’s  steamboat  success,”  says 
Historian  Selleck,  “the  ‘Napoleon’  was  put  upon  the  route 
and  the  climax  of  enthusiasm  was  reached.  This  boat  was 
denominated  ‘Peck’s  Get-Up’  and  the  evening  of  its  arrival 
at  Old  Well  South  Norwalk  was  a  memorable  one.  At 
the  close  of  the  trip  the  captain  appeared  and  made  a  five 
minutes’  speech  ending  with:  ‘Be  true  to  the  Napoleon  and 
she  will  be  true  to  you.’  The  multitude  was  then  invited 
aboard  and  taken  up  to  the  bridge.  (Norwalk)  The  people 
still  clung  to  the  boat  and  were  carried  back  to  Old  Well, 
(where  the  vessel  was  to  remain  over  night)  and  walked 
home  again.” 

About  this  time,  steamship  lines  were  extended  from  Nor¬ 
walk  up  to  Bridgeport,  the  “Fairfield”  making  the  trip  one 
week,  the  “Nimrod,”  the  next. 
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It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  steamboat  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  built  by  men  with  Norwalk  family 
connections.  The  ship  “Savannah”  was  constructed  by 
Fickett  and  Crockett,  shipbuilders,  at  Erie  Basin,  New  York 
city,  in  1 8 1 8,  according  to  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ad¬ 
vertiser  of  March  27,  1819.  Gardner  Fickett  was  grand¬ 
father  of  the  late  Samuel  Fickett  of  Rowayton  and  William 
Crockett  was  grandfather  of  Major  William  G.  Crockett 
of  this  city.  The  ship,  which  weighed  350  tons,  had  pad¬ 
dle  wheels  and  a  wheelhouse  made  of  canvas  stretched  over 
an  iron  rim.  It  made  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  22  days, 
14  of  them  under  steam,  in  1819.  When  the  boat  was  seen 
puffing  into  the  English  harbor,  the  citizens  ran  down  to 
the  wharf  to  put  out  the  fire! 

The  first  small  gasoline  launch  in  town  was  owned  by 
Judge  John  Keogh  and  his  brother  Thomas  Keogh  some 
30  years  ago.  The  good  ship  was  called  the  “Sara  K.”, 
in  honor  of  the  boys’  sister,  Sara  Keogh,  now  Mrs.  Sara  E. 
Lane.  The  year  1929  finds  the  Norwalk  harbor  dotted 
with  craft  of  all  kinds,  steam,  gasoline,  sail.  During  the 
summer  time,  there  are  passenger  boats  which  make  daily 
trips  between  Norwalk  and  New  York,  mostly  for  excur¬ 
sions.  There  are  no  longer  regular  all  year  round  lines 
between  the  two  cities,  commuters  finding  trains  much  faster. 
However,  there  are  a  number  of  the  more  wealthy  residents 
who  use  their  own  private  yachts  to  go  back  and  forth  to 
New  York  every  day. 


FIRST  TRAINS 

While  Norwalk  watched  steamboats  grow  out  of  long 
clothes  into  short  and  advance  from  the  infant  stage,  at 
least  to  the  adolescent,  railroads  were  making  faint  tootings 
from  the  cradle.  Danbury  became  interested  in  the  “dread¬ 
ful  steam  cars”  even  before  Norwalk.  For  some  time,  the 
inland  town  had  been  seeking  a  means  to  connect  itself,  easily 
and  profitably,  with  the  Sound.  In  1825,  when  the  Erie 
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Canal  project  was  first  agitated,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
canal  be  built  from  Danbury  to  the  Westport  tidewater.  A 
survey  was  made,  the  line  of  route  following  close  to  that 
of  the  present  railroad  as  far  down  as  Redding,  where  it 
crossed  over  to  the  Saugatuck  Valley  and  then  continued 
to  Westport.  The  project  was  abandoned  because  of  the 
heavy  locking  necessary.  In  1830,  the  canal  idea  again 
bobbed  to  the  surface  and  was  promptly  squelched.  Five 
years  later,  Danbury,  still  struggling  to  make  its  Sound  con¬ 
nections,  considered  the  building  of  a  horse  railroad  from 
its  town,  to  Norwalk. 

Agitation  was  begun  in  1835  by  a  group  of  men  who 
shortly  formed  a  company.  The  new  organization  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  “Fairfield  County  Railroad  Company” 
with  a  capitalization  of  $300,000.  A  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  proposed  road  which  was  to  run  from  Danbury  to 
a  suitable  point  at  tidewater  in  Fairfield  or  Norwalk.  An 
elaborate  survey  was  made  but  nothing  happened.  It  de¬ 
veloped  afterwards  that  the  backers  of  the  scheme  had  in 
mind  a  much  larger  project  than  at  first  might  appear  for 
they  planned  a  through  line  from  New  York  to  Albany  by 
way  of  Danbury.  The  Danbury-Norwalk  railroad  today 
is  all  that  is  left  of  that  project.  The  route  was  to  com¬ 
mence  in  New  York.  There  passengers  would  take  the  boat 
to  Wilson’s  Point,  Norwalk,  a  harbor  which  was  open  all 
winter.  The  new  railroad  was  to  commence  at  Wilson  Point 
from  where  it  would  run  up  to  Danbury,  thence  to  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  Here  the  line  would  connect  with  what 
is  now  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  which  was  then  being 
built  from  Albany  to  West  Stockbridge. 

The  Norwalk-Danbury  railroad  of  1835  was  to  be  horse- 
drawn  and  expenses  were  to  include  “the  horse  path”  at 
$123  a  mile,  six  carriages,  30  horses,  two  depots  with  car¬ 
riage  houses  and  stables  and  one  half  way  house  with  car¬ 
riage  house  and  stable.  Two  trips  were  to  be  made  each 
day,  it  being  estimated  that  the  trip  would  take  about  three 
hours.  It  now  takes  50  minutes.  After  all  these  elaborate 
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plans  nothing  happened  for  the  progenitors  simply  went  to 
sleep.  Meanwhile  Bridgeport  awoke  and  in  1840  built  a 
railroad  into  New  Milford,  thereby  securing  for  herself  for 
some  time,  the  Housatonic  Valley  trade,  which  Danbury 
might  well  have  secured  had  she  not  lagged  while  building 
her  railroad.  Bridgeport’s  move  killed  the  colossal  plan  of  a 
road  from  New  York  to  Albany  by  way  of  Danbury. 

In  the  year  1850,  intensive  work  was  commenced  on  the 
Danbury-Norwalk  railroad  which  we  know  today.  Equip¬ 
ment  was  to  include  three  locomotives,  four  first  class  and 
two  second  class  passenger  cars,  eight  box,  16  platform  and 
three  hand  cars.  March  1,  1852,  trains  were  running. 
When  the  road  was  opened  between  Danbury  and  Redding, 
the  rails  in  this  section  were  laid  on  the  ground  because  the 
earth  was  so  frozen  it  wasn’t  possible  to  dig  down  at  all. 
Nor  did  the  road  owners  dare  to  wait  until  spring  would 
thaw  the  ground,  for  the  people  had  become  impatient  to  see 
the  trains  go  through,  and  it  was  considered  wiser  not  to 
delay  the  opening  any  longer.  E.  T.  Hoyt  of  Danbury 
was  first  president  of  the  road  until  August  25,  1864,  at  a 
fixed  salary  of  $250  a  year.  He  refused  any  increase.  Ed¬ 
win  Lockwood  of  Norwalk  was  the  second  president,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  office  until  June  18,  1873. 

In  1882,  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad  was  extended 
from  South  Norwalk  to  Wilson’s  Point,  three  miles  to  the 
south  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  large  docks  and  transfer 
bridges  were  built  on  the  shore.  Before  the  idea  was  put 
into  practical  operation,  the  line  was  leased  to  the  Housa¬ 
tonic  Railroad  company  for  a  term  of  years.  This  took 
place  October  1,  1886.  Danbury  now  sent  its  produce  by 
trains  as  far  as  Wilson  Point  in  South  Norwalk  where  it 
was  loaded  on  boats  and  shipped  to  Oyster  Bay.  From  this 
point,  the  produce  was  sent  over  the  Long  Island  railroad 
to  New  York  city  where  it  was  distributed  for  points  west 
and  south.  Although  at  first  high  hopes  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  plan,  it  did  not  work,  for  there  were  many 
storms  on  the  Sound  which  caused  delays.  Passenger  traffic 
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fell  off  and  then  freight  traffic  became  less  and  less  until  it 
almost  ceased.  October  31,  1892,  the  whole  Housatonic 
system  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

Although  Danbury  became  interested  in  a  railroad  many 
years  previous  to  Norwalk,  the  latter  boasted  regular  train 
service  long  before  the  hat  city.  When  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  first  ran  its  wooden  cars 
through  Norwalk,  in  December  1848,  Canal  street,  New 
York  city,  was  the  terminal.  The  Grand  Central  was  still 
an  untouched  dream.  By  July  15,  1857,  the  terminal  had 
been  moved  up  to  27th  street  and  Fourth  avenue  and  by 
December  1872,  to  42nd  street,  the  present  line  termination. 

Excited  crowds  gathered  in  the  center  of  this  town  on 
the  advent  of  the  railroad’s  first  trip  through  Norwalk. 
Some  came  to  scoff,  some  to  applaud  and  still  others  out  of 
plain  curiosity.  Down  the  line,  around  the  curve,  puff 
puffing  as  hard  as  it  could,  came  the  brand  new  train,  the 
engine,  a  queer  little  thing  not  weighing  much  more  than 
six  tons,  with  a  great  smoke  stack  and  a  high  pile  of  pine 
logs  for  fuel.  In  the  front  stood  the  engineer,  a  man  of 
vast  importance,  in  tall  hat  and  frock  coat.  Behind  the 
engine  dragged  a  half  dozen  cars  which  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  enlarged  Concord  stage  coaches.  The  people  who 
had  gathered  in  the  center  to  watch  the  marvel  of  science, 
held  their  breath  in  one  accord  when  it  drew  near,  and  then, 
finding  that  the  thing  really  did  go  and  that  Norwalk  actually 
had  a  railroad  right  through  its  “midribs,”  they  all  burst 
into  cheers.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Norwalk  which  con¬ 
sidered  itself,  from  that  day  on,  “made.” 

Early  railroad  travel  was  anything  but  pleasant.  Riding 
was  dirty  and  uncomfortable;  there  was  a  constant  jarring 
with  no  springs  to  soften  the  bumps,  and  passengers  often 
complained  of  headaches.  Accidents  were  frequent  and  the 
trains  were  continually  breaking  down  and  requiring  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  farmers  and  oxen  in  order  to  complete  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Trains  were  stopped  by  hand  or  foot  brakes.  Some- 
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times  the  engineer  merely  opened  the  safety  valve.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  several  strong  men  rushed  from  the  station,  seized 
the  back  of  the  train  and  held  it  firmly,  until  the  station 
agent  could  grab  sticks  of  wood  and  thrust  them  through 
the  wheel  spokes.  The  passengers  dismounted  as  soon  as 
the  train  was  in  hand.  When  it  was  time  to  proceed  again, 
the  sticks  were  removed,  the  several  strong  men  gave  the 
train  a  good  push  and  she  was  off !  Time  and  again  the 
sections  of  the  train  parted  company  and  the  engineer  found 
it  necessary  to  walk  back  and  tie  the  train  together  again. 
For  that  reason,  crooked  roads  were  the  most  popular. 
These  gave  the  engineers  a  chance  to  look  back  and  see 
if  the  cars  were  “all  right.” 

The  first  trains  through  Norwalk  were  not  so  well  pat¬ 
ronized  as  those  of  later  years  when  the  cars  had  been  en¬ 
larged  to  carry  some  60  passengers.  At  that  time,  the 
“height  of  luxury”  featured  a  long  car  with  a  big  stove  in 
the  middle  or  a  small  one  at  each  end,  tallow  candles  for 
light,  tiny  glass  windows,  only  the  center  one  of  which  could 
be  opened,  no  screens  and  no  ventilation.  Dust  and  smoke 
swept  the  train,  the  poor  springs  nearly  jolted  the  passengers 
through  the  windows,  and  the  noise  of  the  rackety  wheels 
was  so  terrific  that  speech  could  not  be  heard.  Traveling 
today  is  so  luxurious  compared  with  that  of  eighty  years 
ago  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  the  folks  of 
yesterday  could  have  stood  the  strain  of  going  any  farther 
than  three  or  four  miles  from  home. 

DRAWBRIDGE  CATASTROPHE 

Hurled  to  their  death  in  the  swirling  waters  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  river  when  the  train  on  which  they  were  traveling 
across  the  South  Norwalk  bridge,  rushed  into  an  open  draw, 
44  persons  were  killed  and  25  were  injured,  in  the  most 
disastrous  railroad  accident  which  had  up  to  that  time  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  6, 
1853.  The  facts  in  the  case  gathered  from  the  Bridgeport 


Railroad  Disaster,  1853 

Unmindful  of  warning  signals,  a  passenger  train  on  May  6,  1853  dashed  across  the  open 
draw  of  the  South  Norwalk  bridge,  hurling  many  to  their  deaths. 
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Farmer  of  May  16  and  17,  1853  and  printed  in  Hurd’s 
“History  of  Fairfield  County”  are  as  follows: 

“The  train  was  the  Boston  express  which  left  New  York 
at  8  a.  m.  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad 
crosses  the  harbor  of  Norwalk  at  South  Norwalk,  1086  feet 
east  of  the  depot.  On  the  bridge  over  the  channel  of  the 
harbor,  and  153  feet  from  the  next  abutment  there  is  a 
draw,  which  revolves  horizontally  upon  a  central  abutment, 
and  leaves,  when  open,  two  passages  of  60  feet  each.  The 
bridge  was  under  the  care  of  William  Harford,  who  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  a  bridge  tender. 

“At  the  time  of  this  occurrence  the  draw  was  open,  and 
the  draw  tender  was  just  about  to  close  it.  It  had  been 
opened  about  fifteen  minutes  before  for  the  passage  of  the 
steamer  ‘Pacific.’  The  fact  of  the  draw  being  opened 
was  communicated  to  the  train  by  a  signal,  which  consisted 
of  a  red  ball  elevated  upon  a  pole.  Unless  this  ball  was  in 
sight,  the  trains  were  forbidden  to  go  upon  the  bridge. 
The  train  did  not  stop  at  Norwalk,  and  being  about  eight 
minutes  late,  was  hurrying  on  its  way  to  make  up  lost  time. 
The  engineer  was  at  his  post,  the  conductor  in  the  second 
passenger  car,  and  unoccupied.  The  absence  of  the  ball  or 
signal  was  unnoticed,  or  if  noticed,  was  unheeded. 

“The  train  passed  the  depot  and  around  the  curve  at  a 
speed  not  less  than  20  miles  an  hour.  When  it  reached 
within  300  feet  of  the  draw,  two  sudden  sharp  alarms  of 
the  whistle  were  blown;  the  engineer  Edward  W.  Tucker, 
the  fireman  and  the  brakeman  leaped  from  the  train,  which 
rushed  on  into  the  open  draw.  The  engine,  tender,  baggage 
car,  smoking  car  and  two  passenger  cars,  together  with 
about  half  of  the  next  car,  plunged  some  20  feet  into  the 
watery  pit  below  in  one  mass  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Persons 
who  were  near  and  saw  the  catastrophe  say  that  the  noise 
of  the  crash  and  the  wail  of  the  struggling  and  dying  pas¬ 
sengers  were  heartrending  to  a  degree  which  language  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  describe. 

“The  water  being  at  full  tide,  nearly  all  in  the  forward 
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car  were  drowned.  The  number  of  lives  lost  was  44,  and 
25  were  rescued  from  the  wreck  alive  but  badly  injured. 
The  calamity  caused  great  excitement  and  indignation  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  one  at  Norwalk  and  another  at  New  Haven. 
The  legislature  took  the  matter  into  consideration  and 
adopted  a  resolution  requiring  all  trains  to  stop  at  least 
one  minute  before  passing  any  draw.” 

The  drawbridge  catastrophe  was  not  the  only  train  dis¬ 
aster  to  claim  numerous  lives  in  Norwalk.  For  years  the 
trains  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  flat  on  the  ground, 
there  being  many  grade  crossings,  sometimes  protected  by 
bells  or  gongs,  more  often  not  protected  at  all.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these  grade  crossings  passed  through  the  center 
of  South  Norwalk,  straight  across  Washington  street,  but 
on  the  ground.  Accidents  were  frequent,  loss  of  life  great. 
Appeal  for  relief  was  made  many  times  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Co.,  the  residents  desiring  that 
the  tracks  be  raised  off  the  street.  For  some  time  the  ap¬ 
peals  met  with  no  response.  The  company  had  already  been 
put  to  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense  while  laying  the  rail¬ 
road  through  the  city  and  was  not  on  the  lookout  for  any 
more.  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the  beginning,  when 
the  company  drew  the  plans  for  the  road  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  the  tracks  were  to  run  across  East  Nor¬ 
walk  and  down  through  Norwalk.  But  the  “uptown”  resi¬ 
dents  protested  violently,  for  they  didn’t  want  the  dust 
and  noise.  So  the  company  was  forced  to  bring  the  rail¬ 
road  lower  down,  through  East  Norwalk  and  across  into 
South  Norwalk,  a  plan  not  at  all  to  its  liking  for  it  neces¬ 
sitated  the  building  of  a  great  bridge  across  the  Norwalk 
river  from  East  to  South  Norwalk,  which  would  not  have 
been  necessary  through  the  Norwalk  route. 

It  was  not  until  1895  that  the  railroad  tracks  in  South 
Norwalk  were  raised.  The  date  could  plainly  be  seen, 
cut  in  the  bed  of  the  east  bound  platform  until  two  years  ago, 
when  the  platform  received  another  coat  of  gravel  and 
tar.  Today,  express  trains  carry  Norwalkers  into  New 
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York  in  just  one  hour.  Throughout  the  year  there  are  a 
great  many  commuters  whose  number  is  augmented  by 
several  hundred  during  the  summer  months. 


•  BANKS— CHURCHES 


Chapter  XXII 

i 

Early  Banking  Transacted  In  General  Store — Present 
Banks  In  Norwalk — First  Catholics — Congregational 
and  Baptist  Churches  —  M  ormonism  —  Episcopal 
Churches — Hungarian  Institutions — Other  Churches 

While  stage  coaches  were  replacing  wagons;  trains,  stage 
coaches;  and  steamboats,  sailboats,  Norwalk  was  growing 
rapidly.  In  1824,  town  leaders  decided  that  the  commun¬ 
ity  had  grown  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  bank,  and  in 
that  year,  the  Fairfield  County  Bank,  organized  under  state 
law,  came  into  being. 

“Prior  to  1824,“  wrote  Eben  Hill  in  “Norwalk  250  Years 
Ago”  in  an  article  on  banking,  “changes  of  money  were  ef¬ 
fected  at  the  stores  of  dealers  and  loans  were  obtained  from 
the  more  provident  or  more  fortunate  individuals  in  the 
community.  Thus  we  find  about  1800,  that  the  firm  of  Eliph- 
alet  Lockwood  and  Son  was  to  a  great  extent  the  bank  for 
Norwalk  and  vicinity.  This  firm  had  its  store  near  the  east 
end  of  the  bridge  in  old  Norwalk.  It  was  largely  engaged 
in  the  West  India  business,  sending  out  in  its  own  vessels, 
live  stock,  horses,  manufactured  lumber  and  so  forth,  and 
importing  sugar,  molasses  and  all  West  Indian  products. 
Agents  were  located  throughout  the  county  and  nearby  towns 
in  New  York  state  and  a  large  business  transacted.  The 
farmers  and  business  men  were  quite  generally  accommo¬ 
dated  with  loans  of  money,  notes  being  taken  usually  with¬ 
out  security,  the  amounts  being  ordinarily  from  $50  to 
$200.” 
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NORWALK  BANKS 

When  the  Fairfield  County  Bank  was  organized  in  1824, 
Henry  Belden  was  first  president.  In  1865,  the  institution 
became  the  Fairfield  County  National  Bank.  Later,  with 
the  Central  Trust  Co.,  it  merged  into  the  present  Central 
Fairfield  Trust  Co.,  now  at  59  Wall  st.  The  second  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  organized  was  the  Norwalk  Savings  Society 
in  1849  with  Clark  Bissell  as  president.  The  first  deposit 
was  made  October  9,  1849  to  the  amount  of  $30.  The 
bank  is  now  at  48  Wall  st.  Albert  R.  Malkin  is  president. 

Other  banking  institutions  in  Norwalk  in  their  order  are: 
Bank  of  Norwalk,  organized  in  1857  with  Ebenezer  Hill  as 
first  president.  The  bank  reorganized  as  a  national  bank 
in  1865  and  is  located  at  5  1  Wall  st.  George  L.  Woodward 
is  president.  The  South  Norwalk  Savings  Bank  was  first 
known  as  the  Mechanics  Savings  Society,  when  incorporated 
June  23,  i860.  It  changed  to  its  present  name  in  1869. 
D.  K.  Nash  was  first  president.  From  1868  to  1875,  busi¬ 
ness  was  carried  on  in  a  drug  store  on  North  Main  st.  The 
bank  is  now  housed  at  135  Washington  st.  Alden  Solmans 
is  president.  The  First  National  Bank  of  South  Norwalk, 
organized  in  1864,  was  the  first  in  town  to  organize  under 
the  Civil  War  measure  establishing  national  banks.  E.  A. 
Beard  acted  as  president  during  the  organization,  then  L.  H. 
Moore  was  named  president.  Russell  Frost  was  the  last 
president  serving  until  the  windup  of  the  bank  in  1901.  In 
that  year  the  South  Norwalk  Trust  Co.  commenced  business 
in  the  same  quarters. 

The  Fairfield  County  Savings  Bank  was  chartered  in  1874 
with  William  K.  James  as  president.  It  is  now  at  67  Wall 
st.  Dr.  James  G.  Gregory  is  president.  The  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  was  organized  in  1876  with  A.  S.  Hurlbutt 
as  first  president.  It  later  became  the  Central  Trust  Co. 
Still  later,  with  the  Fairfield  County  National  bank,  both 
national  banks,  it  was  merged  into  the  Central  Fairfield 
Trust  Co.  The  City  National  bank  of  South  Norwalk  was 
organized  in  1882  with  Robert  H.  Rowan  as  president.  It 
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is  located  at  99  Washington  st.  Frederick  Rowan  is  presi¬ 
dent.  The  South  Norwalk  Trust  Company  was  organized 
April  4  and  began  business  April  15,  1901.  Richard  H. 
Golden  was  the  first  president.  The  bank  is  now  at  93 
Washington  st.  Richard  H.  Golden  is  still  president.  The 
People’s  Trust  Co.  opened  for  business  June  20,  1914. 
A.  G.  Hein  was  president  during  the  organization,  and 
Charles  F.  Mills  was  president  as  soon  as  the  company 
opened  its  doors.  The  bank  which  was  at  79  Washington 
st.,  is  now  in  its  new  spacious  quarters  on  North  Main  st. 
Charles  F.  Mills  is  president. 

Announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  Central  Fair- 
field  Trust  Co.,  was  made  September  19,  1923.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Fairfield  County  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Co.  and  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  had  consolidated  and  would 
henceforth  be  known  as  the  Central  Fairfield  Trust  Co. 
Officers  of  the  new  bank  were  given  as:  E.  O.  Keeler, 
rormer  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut,  chairman  of  the 
hoard  of  directors;  John  T.  Prowitt,  president;  Charles 
F.  Tristram,  vice-president;  Emile  Hemming,  vice-president; 
William  FI.  Southworth,  treasurer;  Cyrus  M.  Benedict,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 

The  Fairfield  County  hank,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  was 
organized  in  Norwalk  in  1824,  as  aforestated.  First  banking 
quarters  were  in  rooms  owned  by  Charles  Thomas  and  rented 
for  one  year  at  $65.  In  1865  the  banking  system  was 
changed  to  that  of  national  banks  and  the  Fairfield  County 
Bank  became  the  Fairfield  County  National  bank.  As  the 
Fairfield  County  National  Bank  was  the  first  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  old  town  of  Norwalk,  the  Central  National 
Bank  was  the  last  to  organize  in  the  old  town  of  Norwalk. 
It  was  chartered  in  June,  1876,  and  was  located  where  the 
Thomas  restaurant,  26  Wall  st.  now  stands.  The  Central 
National  Bank  was  later  converted  into  the  Central  Trust 
Co.  It  was  as  the  Central  Trust  Co.,  that  the  bank, 
with  the  Fairfield  County  National  Bank,  consolidated  into 
the  Central  Fairfield  Trust  Co.  Emile  Hemming  is  now 
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president  of  the  last  named  new  bank,  located  at  59  Wall 
st. 

The  National  Bank  of  Norwalk,  now  situated  at  5  1  Wall 
st.,  once  occupied  a  little  wooden  store  on  Wall  st.  Un¬ 
painted  pine  desks  and  counters  were  the  furnishings  while 
the  money  was  kept  in  a  small  safe.  Two  grain  sacks  pro¬ 
tected  the  books  which  were  left  in  a  convenient  place  for 
quick  removal  in  case  of  fire.  Frank  A.  Ferris  was  an  early 
clerk  of  this  bank  and  he  received  the  munificent  salary  of 
$50  a  year.  The  cashier  was  a  rich  man,  living  in  luxury 
on  $1,500  a  year.  The  president  was  serving  on  a  nominal 
salary.  At  that  time,  the  president  of  the  Fairfield  County 
Bank  received  “one  cent  for  each  signature  on  the  bank’s 
bills.”  No  sooner  had  the  National  Bank  of  Norwalk 
opened  than  the  panic  of  1857  broke  out.  This  was  the 
second  financial  panic  to  affect  Norwalk,  the  first  in  1837, 
having  come  some  13  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Bank.  Horror  swept  over  the  United 
States  in  1857  when  the  financial  catastrophe  crushed  the 
country.  The  panic,  which  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
land  speculations,  caused  the  suspension  of  many  banks  and 
caused  5,123  commercial  liabilities  exceeding  $300,000,000. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  during  the  entire  panic,  the 
Bank  of  Norwalk  bills  passed  as  par  everywhere  and  that 
they  were  redeemed  in  both  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
Bank  of  Norwalk  was  robbed  September  30,  1869,  when 
$170,000  in  money  and  securities  was  taken.  The  vault 
of  the  bank  had  been  blown  open  with  nitro  glycerine.  An 
associate  of  one  of  the  robbers  was  captured  several  years 
later  and  a  little  of  the  money  recovered,  but  the  master 
thieves  were  never  apprehended. 

FIRST  CATHOLICS 

The  first  Catholics  came  to  Norwalk  in  1828.  Twenty- 
three  years  later,  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  church  or 
rather  chapel,  was  erected  in  this  community.  Between 
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the  years  1828  and  1840,  Catholicism  gained  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  Norwalk.  During  that  time  also,  the  South  Nor- 
walkers  built  themselves  a  Congregational  church;  the  Bap¬ 
tists  came  to  town;  and  the  Mormons  arrived.  Michael 
Cooney  and  family  of  New  York  were  the  first  Catholics  to 
come  to  Norwalk  during  May,  1828.  Mr.  Cooney  was  a 
hat  dyer  and  he  lived  near  the  dock  on  the  east  side  of 
Water  st.  A  year  later,  William  Donahoe  and  family  set¬ 
tled  here.  Clement  Burns  followed  and  then  came  the  Gil- 
hooly  and  Brennan  families. 

By  1832,  Norwalk  was  being  visited  semi-annually  by 
Father  McDermott,  who  continued  to  come  here  until  he 
was  transferred  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1837.  Mass  was 
said  in  the  front  room  of  Mr.  Cooney’s  house.  Rev.  James 
Smyth  of  New  Haven  was  the  next  priest  to  visit  this  com¬ 
munity  and  he  said  mass  in  various  places,  including  a  house 
in  Rowayton.  By  the  time  the  year  1848  arrived,  the  Catho¬ 
lic  population  was  beginning  to  consider  a  resident  priest. 
Accordingly,  a  committee  made  up  of  John  Hanlon,  John 
Foley,  Paul  Bresnen,  Terence  Reynolds  and  Farrell  Gil- 
hooly,  petitioned  Bishop  Tyler  for  a  resident  priest.  Rev. 
John  Brady  was  appointed  to  Norwalk  and  no  sooner  had 
he  arrived  than  he  commenced  negotiations  to  secure  a 
church  building  for  his  congregation.  Both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  contributed  generously  to  the  proposed  church. 
Rev.  Mead  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  headed  the  list 
with  a  large  subscription. 

The  church  was  completed  in  1851  and  on  January  28 
of  that  year  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  O’Reilly.  The  present 
grey  stone  St.  Mary’s  church  on  upper  West  ave.  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1870.  Rev.  John  Russell  came  to  Norwalk  in  1878. 
He  built  St.  Mary’s  parochial  school,  purchased  the  con¬ 
vent  and  introduced  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Meriden  into 
this  parish.  Rev.  John  Furlong  came  in  1896.  It  was  he 
who  felt  that  the  people  of  his  parish  needed  a  place  for 
social  entertainments  and  so  he  purchased  the  property  op¬ 
posite  the  Catholic  church  on  West  ave.  where  the  Catholic 
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club  was  established  in  1897.  The  present  priests  of  St. 
Mary’s  are  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Finn,  assisted  by  Rev.  John 
Shea.  In  1927,  women  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  men, 
raised  sufficient  money  to  erect  the  Catholic  Community 
house,  Leonard  st.,  which  is  used  by  Catholic  and  non-Cath- 
olic  organizations  alike  and  has  proved  a  boon  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

St.  Joseph’s  parish  was  founded  in  September,  1895  and 
the  division  of  the  Catholics,  uptown  and  downtown,  was 
effected.  The  corner  stone  of  the  present  handsome  brick 
church  on  South  Main  st.  was  laid  April  4,  1897,  by  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Tierney.  Dedication  of  the  completed  church 
took  place  Decoration  Day,  1900,  and  there  were  present 
at  the  time  from  the  Diocese  and  neighboring  states,  no 
less  than  125  clergymen.  The  present  priests  at  St.  Joseph’s 
are  Rev.  Denis  P.  Hurley,  assisted  by  Rev.  Vincent  Finn. 
St.  Ladislaus  Hungarian  Catholic  church  of  which  further 
mention  is  made  a  little  later,  was  organized  20  years  ago. 
At  the  present  writing,  a  Catholic  church  is  being  contem¬ 
plated  in  East  Norwalk. 

1 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES 

Of  the  three  deacons  chosen  for  the  South  Norwalk 
Congregational  church  shortly  after  its  opening  meeting, 
January  4,  1836,  two  came  to  violent  ends.  The  first,  John 
Bouten,  who  served  20  years,  was  instantly  killed  by  a  fall 
from  the  scaffold  during  the  enlarging  of  the  church  in  1856. 
Daniel  K.  Nash  who  served  28  years,  met  death  by  a  fall 
from  a  tree.  The  third  deacon,  Stephen  G.  Ferris,  was 
permitted  to  serve  for  57  years  when  he  fell  asleep.”  It 
was  in  1834  that  the  necessity  of  building  a  Congregational 
church  in  South  Norwalk  first  made  itself  felt  among  the 
people  here.  On  August  11,  the  first  meeting  to  consider 
the  project  took  place,  and  January  4,  1836  the  first  meeting 
of  the  newly  constituted  church  was  held.  The  church  build¬ 
ing  was  completed  in  1836.  In  1888,  ground  was  broken 
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for  a  new  church,  the  building  being  finished  in  December, 
1889.  This  is  the  sturdy  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Flaxhill 
road,  where  North  Main  st.  and  West  ave.  join,  opposite 
the  soldiers’  monument.  Rev.  Ambrose  DeLapp  is  the 
present  pastor. 

The  Norwalk  Congregational  church,  of  course,  antedates 
all  other  churches  in  Norwalk,  for  although  it  was  not 
known  as  such  at  the  time,  it  was  the  first  house  of  worship 
in  this  city.  Its  little  building  stood  on  East  ave.,  opposite 
Fitch  st.  The  church  was  organized  as  a  separate  institu¬ 
tion  in  1726  under  the  name  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society'  of  Norwalk.  In  1790  the  fourth  building  was 
erected  on  the  Green.  It  was  white  with  green  blinds  and 
boasted  a  spire.  Both  the  second  and  third  churches  stood 
on  East  ave. 

The  church  which  preceded  the  present  one,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  late  ’40’s.  The  old  well  remained  in  the 
cellar  of  the  building  for  many  years  but  was  finally  filled 
in.  Dr.  Edwin  Hall  was  perhaps  the  ablest  theologian 
connected  with  the  church.  He  will  go  down  in  Norwalk 
history  as  a  benefactor,  for  it  was  he  who  penned  “Hall’s 
History  of  Norwalk,”  one  of  the  few  authentic  accounts 
left  to  us  of  the  ancient  historical  records  of  this  town.  Dr. 
Hall,  it  should  be  added,  brought  up  a  family  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  gave  them  all  a  decent  education  and  sent  his  son 
to  college,  all  on  a  salary  of  not  more  than  $800  a  year! 
The  present  Norwalk  Congregational  church,  located  on  the 
corner  of  Park  and  Lewis  sts.  was  dedicated  March  15, 
1925.  Dr.  Ernest  McGregor  is  pastor. 

BAPTIST  CHURCHES 

Because  of  the  pronounced  prejudice  against  Baptists  in 
Norwalk,  a  prejudice  general  throughout  the  country  in 
183 7,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  a  little  group  of 
local  people  in  securing  a  location  here  for  a  Baptist  church. 
Delegates,  representing  the  Danbury,  Stamford,  Weston, 
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Stratfield  and  Redding  Baptist  churches,  gathered  in  the 
Norwalk  Congregational  church  and  organized  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Norwalk,  August  31,  1837.  Many  of 
the  charter  members  belonged  to  the  Wilton  Baptist  church, 
which  had  just  disbanded.  For  a  while  the  members  held 
meetings  in  the  old  Academy  building  on  the  Green,  after¬ 
wards  moving  their  services  to  the  town  house  on  Mill  Hill. 
Rev.  William  Bowen  first  supplied  the  pulpit.  Difficulty 
in  securing  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  church 
became  apparent  shortly  after  the  organizers  commenced 
making  inquiries.  The  townspeople  did  not  want  a  Baptist 
association  in  town  and  they  figured  that  the  easiest  way 
to  keep  it  out  was  to  refuse  it  a  home. 

But  the  Baptists  outguessed  the  town  fathers,  and 
through  a  third  person,  who  afterwards  transferred  the 
plot  to  the  church,  a  piece  of  ground,  where  the  present 
Baptist  church  now  stands  on  the  Green,  was  purchased. 
The  building,  which  was  the  first  and  last  erected  by  the 
Baptists  in  Norwalk  was  built  in  1839  and  dedicated  in 
1840.  Immediately  afterwards  a  revival  took  place,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  large  increase  in  membership.  The  building  was 
renovated  in  1870.  The  present  Norwalk  church,  now 
known  as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Divine  Healing,  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  DeWitt  Van  Doren. 

In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Burbank  on  South 
Main  st.,  the  South  Norwalk  Baptist  church  association 
was  organized  May  5,  1859.  Forty  years  later,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burbank,  who  had  been  much  interested  in  the  church 
bequeathed  their  home  to  it  as  a  parsonage.  Rev.  L.  D. 
Gowen  was  named  pastor  of  the  new  church  and  first  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  Smith’s  Hall,  which  later  became  Tilly’s 
carriage  factory  and  is  now  Tilly’s  Auto  and  Carriage 
Works,  83  North  Main  st.  In  1884,  the  present  church 
was  built  on  West  ave.  Rev.  Lester  Mallery  is  pastor.  The 
Rowayton  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1861.  Rev.  Vic¬ 
tor  Scalise  is  pastor. 

The  Calvary  Baptist  church,  colored,  now  known  as  the 
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Grace  Baptist  church,  Butler  st.,  was  organized  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1891.  It  was  first  located  where  the  A.  M.  E. 
church  now  stands  on  Knight  st.  There  are  two  other 
colored  churches  in  the  community:  the  Knight  Street  Afri¬ 
can  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  organized  in  April  1886; 
and  the  Mount  Zion  Baptist  church  on  Franklin  street,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1925.  Part  of  the  Knight  street  building  was 
constructed  from  a  little  old  chapel  which  once  formed  a 
section  of  the  Norwalk  Congregational  church.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  Baptist  church  organized  in  1913,  was  originally 
formed  under  the  direction  of  the  South  Norwalk  Baptist 
church.  Rev.  Alexander  Kinda  is  the  present  pastor. 

MORMONISM 

Mormonism  attempted  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Norwalk 
during  the  early  1840’s,  when  Brigham  Young,  Mormon 
leader,  Elder  Snow  and  their  associates  came  to  town.  The 
Mormons  remained  in  this  community  for  several  weeks 
visiting  parts  of  New  Canaan  and  Norwalk  and  holding 
baptismal  immersions  at  Fitch’s  Point.  In  1842,  they  held 
a  gathering  on  Ram’s  Island,  otherwise  known  as  Nauvoo. 
Mormonism  failed  to  take  any  real  hold  in  Norwalk  and 
shortly  the  apostles  left  in  search  of  more  fertile  ground. 

Today,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Mormon  sect  in  town, 
but  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in  Broad  River.  Although 
the  latter  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  former,  the  two  now  have 
no  connection  whatsoever.  Members  of  the  reorganized 
body  are  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Mormons  in  two  main 
beliefs.  First,  they  do  not  recognize  polygamy;  second, 
they  do  not  place  Adam  as  the  Supreme  Being,  but  rather 
Jesus  Christ  or  God.  On  Mills  st.,  in  Broad  River,  there 
is  a  branch  of  this  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

The  little  chapel  was  founded  in  1896  with  Elder  A. 
E.  Stone  as  the  first  president.  Charles  W.  Frank,  barber 
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of  132  Main  st.,  is  now  elder  and  he  preaches  every  Sun¬ 
day  to  his  flock  of  60  members.  Tuesday  nights,  Bible  study 
meetings  are  held  and  Thursday  nights,  prayer  gatherings. 
Mrs.  Homer  Buttery  of  Ponus  ave.,  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members,  in  discussing  the  local  institution,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  followers  do  not  call  their  smaller  institu¬ 
tions  churches,  but  rather  branches.  Thus  we  have,  “The 
Broad  River  Branch  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.”  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  washing  away  of  all  sin,  is  a  belief  of  this  faith,  even 
as  it  is  of  the  Mormon  religion.  In  Norwalk,  the  immer¬ 
sions  usually  take  place  in  the  Silvermine  river. 

Broad  River  has  within  its  boundaries  a  second  little  re¬ 
ligious  group  which  supports  the  Protestant  Union  Broad 
River  Chapel  on  Bartlett  ave.,  organized  in  1885.  It  is 
non-denominational  and  was  founded  to  take  care  of  those 
religiously  inclined  who  could  not  make  the  journey  down 
into  Norwalk  every  Sunday.  At  its  dedication,  Protestant 
ministers  from  all  different  churches  in  Norwalk  took  part 
in  the  program. 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCHES 

After  building  Trinity  Episcopal  church,  assisting  in  the 
erection  of  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  church  and  help¬ 
ing  to  build  at  least  one  other  religious  institution  in  the 
community,  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead  of  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  church  built  his  own  tomb.  An  account  of  the 
founding  of  Trinity  church  does  not  rightly  belong  in  this 
chapter,  which  covers  the  period  from  1828  to  1840,  since 
it  was  not  considered  until  1858,  but  since  it  will  be  less 
confusing  to  keep  the  accounts  of  Norwalk  churches  all 
together,  it  will  here  be  given. 

Trinity  church  was  the  result  of  expansion,  an  outgrowth 
of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  of  which  mention  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  made.  St.  Paul’s,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  second  oldest  ecclesiastical  organization  in  this  com' 
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munity.  As  early  as  1729  it  is  believed  Episcopal  services 
were  held  here,  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Caner  of  Fairfield 
as  the  first  clergyman  in  1737.  At  that  time  services  were 
helci  in  a  small  frame  building  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
St.  Paul’s  church,  on  the  green  between  Park  st.  and  East 
ave.  In  1742  the  first  real  church  building  was  erected  only 
to  be  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  Revolutionary  War  when 
Tryon  burned  the  town.  In  a  few  years  another  building 
was  erected  to  be  supplanted  by  the  wooden  Gothic  church 
of  1840.  This  gave  way  during  the  year  1929  to  the  stone 
Gothic  church  on  the  same  ground,  the  Green,  between  Park 
st.  and  East  ave.  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead,  D.D. 
assumed  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  church  in  1836,  continuing  in 
that  position  for  44  years.  Rev.  Charles  Selleck  who  had 
been  assistant  to  Rev.  Mead  for  14  years  became  pastor 
in  1879.  Rev.  Selleck,  in  1886,  delivered  an  historical  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  centenary  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  later  inspired 
him  to  write  the  volumn  known  as  “Selleck’s  History  of  Nor¬ 
walk.”  Rev.  Louis  Howell  is  the  present  rector,  of  St. 
Paul’s. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note,  before  leaving  the  discussion 
of  St.  Paul’s  that  it  was  in  the  churchyard  of  this  noted 
religious  temple,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  that  the 
American  version  of  the  Episcopal  prayer  book  was  written. 
It  was  a  midsummer’s  day,  very  hot,  so  hot  that  the  clergy¬ 
men  who  had  gathered  to  confer  on  the  matter  of  the  new 
prayer  book,  with  Bishop  Seabury  of  Connecticut,  could 
not  work  inside.  So  they  selected  the  coolest  spot  they 
could  find,  under  a  great  tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  there, 
with  their  books  and  papers  spread  out  on  a  square  flat 
cenotaph,  diligently  went  through  the  English  prayer  book 
and  wherever  they  found  a  “God  Save  the  King,”  painstak¬ 
ingly  changed  it  to  “God  Save  the  President  of  the  United 
States.”  Thus  occurred  the  birth  of  the  American  Episcopal 
prayer  book. 

A  “Missionary  and  Benevolent  Society  for  the  Purpose  of 
Establishing  Services  of  the  Church  and  Building  a  Chapel 
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for  that  purpose  in  South  Norwalk”  was  organized  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1858  by  a  number  of  parishioners  of  St.  Paul’s,  who 
felt  it  was  time  South  Norwalk  had  its  own  Episcopal 
church.  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead  was  named  president 
ex-officio.  A  piece  of  ground  was  purchased  for  $1,163.37, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Romily  F.  Humphries,  former  minis¬ 
ter  in  the  church.  In  March,  i860  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  chapel  in  South  Norwalk,  and  a  few  months  later  the 
cornerstone  was  laid.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Pattison, 
curate  at  St.  Paul’s  church,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  new  chapel.  Up  to  this  time  meetings  had  been 
held  in  Ely’s  hall,  South  Norwalk. 

April  7,  1868,  a  new  organization  was  formed  and  the 
Episcopal  Society  of  Trinity  Church,  South  Norwalk,  came 
into  being.  Rev.  Curtis  T.  Woodruff,  curate  at  St.  Paul’s, 
became  the  first  rector  at  Trinity  church.  In  1890  a  move¬ 
ment  was  started  for  a  new  building.  The  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Trinity  church  was  laid  October  1,  1899  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster  and  the  building  was 
consecrated  by  him  May  26,  1900.  It  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Flax  Hill  road  and  Fairfield  ave.  Rev.  Chapman 
Lewis  is  the  present  rector. 

A  rich  dark-brown  building,  made  entirely  of  wood  and 
shingled  from  roof  to  cellar,  is  the  Grace  Episcopal  church 
of  Norwalk,  erected  as  the  result  of  a  petition  sent  in  the 
spring  of  1890  to  the  Bishop  and  Standing  Committee  of 
the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  asking  for  a  new  parish  in  the 
town  of  Norwalk.  The  petition  was  signed  by  125  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  prominent  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
copal  church.  The  Belden  property  on  the  angle  of  Belden 
ave.  and  Cross  st.  was  purchased.  April  20,  1891  saw 
the  completion  of  the  church  which  was  dedicated  by  the 
Bishop  on  April  27.  The  Grace  church  rectory  is  the 
former  Henry  Belden  house.  Although  not  so  pretentious 
as  some  of  the  other  buildings,  Grace  church  is  nevertheless 
a  pretty  edifice,  inside  and  out.  Rev.  S.  H.  Watkins  of 
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New  Haven  was  named  rector  February  17,  1891.  Rev. 
J.  Benton  Werner  is  the  present  rector. 

Christ  Episcopal  parish  in  East  Norwalk  was  organized 
November  15,  1905  and  meetings  were  first  held  in  a  little 
shop  on  Van  Zant  st.,  where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  store 
now  stands.  Previous  to  this  time  a  mission,  commenced 
in  1892  and  fostered  by  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  Nor¬ 
walk,  had  taken  care  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  East 
Norwalk  Episcopalians.  Christ  Episcopal  church,  corner 
Gregory  Boulevard  and  East  ave.,  was  built  in  1908,  ded¬ 
icated  the  following  year  and  consecrated  October  15, 
1922.  Rev.  Robert  B.  B.  Foote  is  the  present  pastor. 

HUNGARIAN  CHURCHES 

The  death  of  a  little  Hungarian  girl  on  the  railroad  tracks 
in  Springwood  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  local  people, 
the  fact  that  the  Hungarians  in  Norwalk  had  no  church,  no 
minister,  no  religious  center  of  any  kind.  Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  H.  O.  Bailey  who  was  interested  in  the  little  Hun¬ 
garian  community,  isolated,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city 
as  it  was,  and  the  efforts  of  Miss  Platt  of  the  South  Nor¬ 
walk  Congregational  church,  Rev.  Gerald  Beard  its  pastor 
and  Dr.  M.  Clifford  Pardee, — John  Petro,  a  Pennsylvanian 
Slav,  a  convert,  who  spoke  Hungarian,  was  brought  to  Nor¬ 
walk.  At  the  time,  no  Hungarian  missionary  or  Bible  reader 
was  available. 

For  a  while  all  went  well.  But  Mr.  Petro’s  knowledge 
of  Hungarian  was  limited  and  there  were  many  he  could  not 
please.  More,  the  majority  of  the  Hungarians,  who  were 
either  Reformed  church  or  Lutheran  at  heart,  objected  to 
being  called  Congregationalists  and  so  they  drew  away  and 
formed  a  second  Hungarian  society.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Petro  worked  hard  and  converted  a  number.  Among  them 
was  Bela  Basso  who  succeeded  Mr.  Petro  in  1894.  Mr. 
Basso  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  “Hungarian  Congrega¬ 
tional  church”  in  1901.  This  organization  has  since  dis- 
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banded.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  Union  Chapel  building 
on  Ely  ave.,  torn  down  about  two  years  ago. 

In  the  meantime,  the  little  group  which  had  broken  away 
from  Mr.  Petro’s  teachings  had  not  been  idle.  Many  of 
them  had  come  from  the  village  of  Fony,  Hungary.  Search¬ 
ing  around  for  a  leader,  they  suddenly  recalled  their  good 
friend,  Rev.  Gabriel  Dokus  then  teaching  in  Hungary,  and 
promptly  sent  for  him.  Rev.  Dokus  set  sail  for  America  in 
1893.  In  that  year,  Hungarian  Reformed  church  members 
in  Norwalk  organized  and  held  meetings  in  the  old  South 
Norwalk  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Rev.  Dokus  preached 
their  first  sermon.  For  three  years  the  congregation  gathered 
in  the  old  church  and  then  in  the  year  1896,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Rev.  Dokus,  they  set  about  erecting  their  own 
building.  A  little  white  wooden  church  was  constructed.  At 
present  it  stands  across  from  the  present  brick  Hungarian 
Reformed  church,  on  Lexington  ave.  March  29,  1896,  Rev. 
Dokus  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  new  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  continued  in  service  until  May  14,  19 11, 
when  the  present  brick  church  was  dedicated.  The  old 
church  has  since  been  altered  and  renovated  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Springwood  Theatre. 

There  are  two  other  Hungarian  churches  in  this  city:  the 
Hungarian  Baptist  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made 
and  the  Hungarian  Catholic  Cong.  The  Hungarian  Ca¬ 
tholic  Cong,  church,  St.  Ladislaus,  has  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  Rev.  Victor  Kubinyi  was  the  first  priest  to  hold  Hun¬ 
garian  Catholic  services  here,  preaching  in  St.  Joseph’s  R. 
C.  church  nearly  30  years  ago.  Later,  Father  Francis  Gros 
conducted  services  for  the  Hungarian  Catholics  in  St. 
Joseph’s.  It  was  he  who  went  to  Hartford  to  petition  the 
bishop  for  permission  to  form  a  Catholic  parish  here  for 
the  Hungarians.  In  1906,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Gros,  the  Hungarian  Catholic  Cong,  church  was  organized 
here. 

Rev.  Stephen  Chernitzky,  now  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Hungarian  R.  C.  church,  Bridgeport,  was  priest  of  the  Hun- 
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garian  Catholic  church  here  from  1908  until  1914.  The 
present  church,  St.  Ladislaus  on  Cliff  st.,  was  built  under 
his  direction,  July  1910.  When  Rev.  Chernitzky  left, 
Father  Dougherty  was  sent  here  for  two  weeks.  In  1914, 
Rev.  Joseph  Nicholas  Czabo  came  to  Norwalk  remaining 
here  for  four  years.  In  1918,  Rev.  Joseph  Degnan  came 
to  St.  Ladislaus  Hungarian  Catholic  Church.  In  1929  Rev. 
Aloysius  Geist  became  the  priest. 

OTHER  CHURCHES 

In  the  little  kitchen  of  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orson 
Stannard,  corner  of  Elizabeth  and  Day  sts.,  on  the  evening 
of  April  21,  1877,  a  group  of  earnest  residents  met  to 
consider  the  matter  of  organizing  the  Advent  Christian 
church.  Orson  Stannard  was  elected  deacon  and  the  old 
“Military  Hall”  in  the  Ely  block  was  engaged  for  meetings. 
From  then  until  1887,  the  people  gathered  in  various  places. 
In  that  year  it  was  decided  that  the  church  organization  was 
worth  a  real  home  and  accordingly  the  Advent  Christian 
Society  was  formed  October  30,  1887  to  make  provisions 
for  that  home.  A  lot  on  the  corner  of  Van  Zant  st.  and 
Harvey  st.  was  purchased  from  Mrs.  Richard  Parmelee  and 
the  present  chapel  was  erected  and  dedicated  in  August, 
1888.  Rev.  H.  H.  Tucker  was  the  first  pastor. 

About  the  year  1895  the  Advent  Christian  Conf.  of  Con¬ 
necticut  ordained  Francis  S.  Ainsworth  of  East  Norwalk, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  local  church.  He 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Advent  Christian  church  in  East  Nor¬ 
walk  and  served  for  four  years.  During  the  time  when 
Rev.  Lester  F.  Reynolds  was  pastor,  the  church  was  en¬ 
larged,  a  section  being  built  on  the  front.  Later  the  whole 
church  was  raised  up  and  a  vestry  built  underneath.  In  the 
time  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Piper,  present  pastor,  who 
has  been  with  the  church  for  seven  years,  another  addition 
has  been  built  to  the  church,  this  time  in  the  rear. 

Nearly  60  years  ago  the  first  German  Lutheran  services 
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were  held  in  this  city.  At  that  time  members  of  the  little 
band  met  in  East  Norwalk,  later  in  Whistleville,  still  later 
in  Red  Men’s  hall,  Washington  st.  First  regular  services 
were  held  October  11,  1874,  in  the  old  frame  chapel  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Congregational  church  then  located  on  North 
Main  st.,  near  the  railroad,  where  the  Palace  theatre  now 
stands.  Rev.  H.  S.  Steup  was  the  pastor.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  called  itself  St.  Peter’s  German  Lutheran  church.  In 
1892,  the  Rev.  Otto  Apitz  came  to  Norwalk  to  preach  and 
during  his  time  the  women  of  the  church  were  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Ladies’  Society.  Pastors  came  and  pastors  went. 
During  the  vacancies,  the  little  group  of  church  members 
many  times  disbanded.  In  April,  1909,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Steup  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Steup, 
aforementioned,  came  to  Norwalk.  He  organized  the 
present  St.  Peter’s  German  Lutheran  church.  January  15, 
1912,  a  building  lot  was  purchased  on  Cedar  st.,  ground 
being  broken  for  a  building,  April  28,  1913.  On  August 
10,  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  German  Lutheran  church 
was  laid  and  on  December  7,  the  building  was  dedicated. 
Since  then  a  parsonage  has  been  bought  on  Livingston  Place. 
This  was  about  ten  years  ago.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Ewald  C.  Wenzel,  present  pastor,  the  church  has 
grown  greatly  in  numbers  and  importance. 

The  Swedish  Bethlehem  Congregational  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1890  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Biddle.  It  is  at  68  Van 
Zant  st.  Rev.  Otto  Edwards  is  present  pastor. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  in  May,  1901,  a  Christian  Science 
society  was  organized  in  Norwalk  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Abbie  Moody,  100  East  ave.,  since  dead.  Of  the  charter 
members  only  three  remain  alive:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morrison 
of  9  Arch  st.,  this  city;  and  Ralph  Moody  and  Mrs.  Esther 
Hathaway  who  moved  away  from  Norwalk  some  time  ago. 
In  1913,  the  present  property  on  the  corner  of  West  ave. 
and  Butler  street  was  acquired  and  the  society  organized  as 
a  church,  The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 
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Henry  K.  Selleck,  registrar  of  Norwalk,  recorded  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  of  the  Brookside  Chapel  non-denomina- 
tional,  July  13,  1872,  and  in  that  year,  first  chapel  services 
were  held.  The  chapel  was  built  on  property  given  by  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Lockwood,  with  the  provision  that  the  property 
be  used  only  for  non-denominational  religious  purposes,  for 
all  time.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  chapel  ga¬ 
thering  a  year,  usually  in  August. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  the  West  Norwalk  Union  chapel  in 
West  Norwalk  was  built,  the  families  in  the  community 
donating  $10  or  $25  toward  its  erection,  or  else  providing 
material  and  labor.  The  chapel,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
is  located  on  West  Norwalk  ave.,  on  the  east  side  near  the 
intersection  of  Fillow  st.  Services  are  held  about  once  a 
month.  The  Ladies’  Aid  society  of  the  chapel  and  the  West 
Norwalk  Improvement  association  still  meet  there.  At  one 
time  both  this  chapel  and  the  Brookside  chapel  were  well 
attended  but  the  advent  of  the  automobile  brought  the 
outlying  districts  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  city  to  the  bigger 
churches  and  so  the  chapels  suffered  in  attendance. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  West  Norwalk  Methodist  Mission 
in  West  Norwalk  but  it  disbanded  many  years  ago.  Another 
religious  center  which  has  since  been  closed,  was  the  Spring- 
wood  Union  chapel  on  Ely  ave.,  run  by  Charles  Lawrence 
for  many  years.  At  the  present  time  there  is  in  Springwood 
on  Ely  ave.,  the  Neighborhood  Center,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Corrado  Riggio  of  Saugatuck,  two  years  ago.  Rev.  Riggio 
who  is  now  in  New  York,  also  organized  the  Neighborhood 
Center  in  Saugatuck. 

In  the  year  1905,  the  Jewish  people  in  the  community 
decided  that  they  needed  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own  and 
in  that  year  the  Beth  Israel  Synagogue,  the  substantial  build¬ 
ing  on  the  corner  of  Concord  and  South  Main  sts.,  was 
erected.  Chiel  Fleischer  is  the  present  cantor  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue,  he  having  been  here  for  about  six  years.  He  was 
preceded  by  Cantor  Kessler  who  was  here  for  15  years. 
In  November,  1929,  Rabbi  David  Genuth  came  to  the  Syna- 
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gogue.  At  the  present  time  there  are  100  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation.  In  connection  with  the  above  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  Hebrew  school  was  fostered  by 
Jewish  residents  of  the  community  more  than  35  years  ago. 
It  met  in  Raymond’s  hall,  Washington  st.  At  the  present 
time,  sessions  are  held  in  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  building,  West 
Ave.,  between  85  and  90  pupils  being  registered.  David 
Greenberg  was  instructor  in  1929.  Nine  years  ago,  Jewish 
residents,  feeling  that  they  needed  a  meeting  and  social  hall, 
met  in  the  old  South  Norwalk  Trust  Co.  building.  Thus  be¬ 
gan  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  Six  or  seven  years  ago,  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
members  decided  on  quarters  of  their  own  and  forthwith  ac¬ 
quired  the  large  house  which  stood  for  many  years  at  Mon¬ 
roe  and  South  Main  sts.  Two  years  ago,  the  present 
commodious  quarters  on  West  ave.  were  purchased  and  the 
Y.  M.  H.  A.  moved  into  a  new  home. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  in  19 11,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Mes¬ 
siah  church  was  organized,  the  church  being  erected  on  the 
present  site,  8  Fort  Point  st.  Rev.  A.  J.  Okerblom  of 
Bridgeport  was  the  pastor  and  he  still  visits  the  church  on 
occasion  to  preach.  Services  are  usually  conducted  by  a 
student  pastor  from  Upsala  College,  N.  J.  The  Church 
of  the  Nazarenes,  Liberty  Square,  was  organized  December 
14,  1926.  The  Rev.  Alfred  Anderson  is  the  pastor.  The 
Salvation  Army  at  the  present  time  has  a  flourishing  branch 
at  24  Washington  st.  The  story  of  the  Methodist  churches 
in  Norwalk  was  given  earlier  in  the  history. 
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Chapter  XXIII 

Deplorable  Condition  of  Local  Schools  in  183Q — School 

Societies  Labor  Under  Heavy  Burden — Struggle  For 

High  School  Lasts  38  Years — History  of  Present  Public 

Schools — Private  Institutions  of  Learning  in  Norwalk. 

Norwalk  now  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  strides  in 
all  directions  with  the  exception  of  that  of  education.  The 
town  fathers  looked  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  town, 
kept  watch  on  the  finances  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  community. 

In  keeping  with  the  forward  march,  the  Borough  of  Nor¬ 
walk  was  formally  chartered  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
May,  1836.  The  following  were  the  first  borough  officers 
elected  July  1 1,  1 836 : 

Warden;  Joseph  W.  Hubbell.  Burgesses;  William  S. 
Street,  Matthias  Hubbell,  Stephen  T.  Brewer,  Stiles  Curtis, 
Levi  Clark,  Timothy  T.  Merwin.  Treasurer;  Charles 
Thomas.  Bailiff;  James  Stevens.  Haywards;  Levi  Clark, 
Jason  Merrill,  William  Cleveland,  Richard  Camp,  Daniel 
Nash,  Robert  Cameron,  John  Wasson,  Lewis  Whitney, 
James  S.  Kellogg.  Pound  keepers;  Eli  Sanford,  Nathan 
Jarvis,  Matthias  Hubbell,  Buckingham  Lockwood.  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  coal,  wood  and  hay;  James  Stevens.  Inspector  of 
grain;  Edwin  Lockwood.  Inspector  of  butter;  James  Por¬ 
ter. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Burgesses  was  held  at  the  Town 
House,  July  18,  1836.  On  July  30,  the  following  officers 
were  named  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the 
Borough : 
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Fire  inspectors:  Charles  Isaacs,  Henry  Selleck,  Gould  D. 
Jennings.  Street  inspectors:  William  I.  Street,  John  Bur- 
rall,  George  St.  John.  Assessors:  Moses  Gregory,  William 
St.  John  and  Stephen  T.  Brewer. 

POOR  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

In  the  matter  of  education,  Norwalk  was  exceedingly 
backward,  the  schools  reaching  a  low  water  mark  in  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  19th  century.  A  discouraging  out¬ 
look  on  the  local  situation  was  presented  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal  for  January  and  February  1839 
which  was  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  schools  figuring  in  this  report  were  those  in  the  Old 
Well,  Flax  Hill,  South  Center,  North  Center,  Down  Town, 
Pudding  Lane,  North  West,  Over  River  and  North  East 
districts.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  this  exposure  is 
that  the  conditions  here  were  similar  to  those  which  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  state  at  large  and  that  other  towns  were  as 
remiss  as  Norwalk.  The  schoolhouses  with  few  exceptions, 
were  poor  specimens  of  architecture  and  construction.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  one  building  with  two  rooms  the  language  of  the 
report  is:  ‘A  school  is  kept  overhead,  and  the  lowness  and 
indistinctness  of  the  voices  which  was  witnessed,  is  believed 
to  be  owing  in  part  certainly,  to  the  usage  of  keeping  the 
voices  of  the  pupils  supressed  in  order  that  the  schools  may 
not  hinder  each  other.’  School  rooms  were  poorly  furnished. 
There  was  multiplicity  instead  of  uniformity  in  text  books. 
Twenty-one  different  reading  books  were  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  the  town.  An  equal  diversity  of  books  was  found  in  other 
branches  of  study.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  schools  were  in  ill 
repute  and  poorly  attended.  In  1838,  out  of  941  children 
of  school  age,  only  319  were  in  common  schools,  leaving 
622  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  without  benefit  from 
the  public  money.  The  total  expenses  of  the  schools 
amounted  to  about  $3,500  or  $11  for  each  registered  pupil. 
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Considering  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  the  poor 
schools  cost  enough  to  have  been  much  better  than  they  were. 
The  taxpayer  of  that  time  was  not  especially  interested,  for 
little  of  his  money  went  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs,  decidedly  uncompli¬ 
mentary  to  a  so-called  progressive  community,  might  well 
be  laid  to  poor  management  by  the  school  societies.  These 
societies  were  the  result  of  laws  passed  in  1795,  1 79 B  and 
1799,  which  took  control  of  schools  from  the  town  and 
passed  it  into  the  hands  of  certain  groups  of  townspeople 
designated  as  school  societies.  The  First  School  Society 
of  Norwalk,  it  is  believed,  was  organized  just  before  the 
close  of  the  1 8th  century  with  Stephen  Lockwood,  Taylor 
Sherman  and  Ebenezer  Phillips  on  the  committee.  The 
Society  labored  along  as  best  it  might  without  much  co¬ 
operation  from  the  town.  The  people  felt  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  belonged  to  the  Society  and  they  were  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  that  the  group  should  shoulder  it  all  alone. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  state 
provided  a  large  sum  of  money  for  education  and  Norwalk 
received  its  just  proportion.  Instead  of  adding  to  this  sum 
with  local  funds,  the  townspeople  did  their  best  to  make  the 
state  appropriation  cover  all  expenses  and  sought  to  keep 
the  costs  of  the  schools  within  this  appropriation,  so  that 
they  need  not  tax  themselves  a  single  cent  for  the  upkeep 
of  their  own  schools.  Such  an  attitude  struck  the  death 
knell  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Norwalk  for  many 
years.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  many  private  in¬ 
stitutions  which  sprang  up  during  the  decline  of  the  public 
schools,  Norwalk  young  people  would  have  been  very  badly 
off  for  education.  By  1853,  school  conditions  in  Norwalk 
had  improved  slightly,  due  in  great  measure  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  help  of  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  been  named 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common 
Schools  in  Connecticut.  He  was  virtually  state  school  super¬ 
intendent. 
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The  State  of  Connecticut  stepped  boldly  into  the  picture 
in  1856  and  promptly  abolished  all  school  societies.  This 
meant  that  the  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the  local 
schools  was  suddenly  transferred  from  the  First  School  So¬ 
ciety  of  Norwalk,  to  the  town  of  Norwalk.  The  town  took 
over  all  the  districts  in  the  community  and  in  addition  the 
South,  Middle  and  North  Five  Mile  River  districts,  which 
had,  up  to  this  time,  formed  part  of  the  Darien  School 
Society.  Thus  in  1856  we  find  Norwalk  in  control  of  some 
nine  districts:  Union,  South  Union,  Down  Town,  North 
Center,  North  East,  North  West,  North  Five  Mile  River, 
Middle  Five  Mile  River  and  South  Five  Mile  River. 

Two  more  school  districts  were  formed  in  the  early 
i86o’s,  the  Broad  River  district  in  ’6o  and  the  Center  dis¬ 
trict  in  ’6 1.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  up  to  11.  A  twelfth,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
formed  by  special  act  of  legislature  when  Sheffield  Island 
was  constituted  a  separate  school  district  “with  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  and  immunities  belonging  to  the  other  school  districts 
of  this  state.”  The  act  was  passed  in  1859.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  the  town,  education  in  this  community  pros¬ 
pered.  New  schools  were  built,  the  old  ones  enlarged  and 
remodeled.  Norwalk  took  a  generous  step  forward  in  the 
matter  of  education  October  13,  1869,  when  it  voted  $15,- 
000  for  school  expenses  during  the  coming  year  “to  make 
the  schools  free  of  expense  to  the  districts  of  the  town  for 
the  period  of  at  least  30  weeks.” 

STRUGGLE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

During  the  latter  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  Norwalk  high  school  came  before  the  town  meet¬ 
ings  countless  times,  and  it  took  the  city  fathers  no  less 
than  38  years  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vanced  education  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  from  1871 
to  1909.  For  many  years  the  community  offered  a  make¬ 
shift  high  school  education  in  each  of  the  schools  of  the 
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four  larger  districts,  South  Norwalk,  Over  River,  Center 
and  East  Norwalk,  where  high  school  departments  sort  of 
“grew  up”  in  the  schools.  December  18,  1871  mention  of 
a  local  high  school  first  appeared  in  the  town  records  and 
Edward  W.  Stuart  was  named  to  act  with  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors  to  take  up  the  matter  of  establishing  a  local 
high  school.  Two  years  later  the  Board  was  asked  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  scholars  who  were  forced  to  go  to  other  districts 
in  the  city,  other  than  their  own,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
higher  education  which  was  denied  them  in  their  own  dis¬ 
tricts.  At  a  town  meeting  held  in  May  1875,  the  report 
of  the  joint  board  of  school  visitors  and  selectmen  on  the 
subject  of  schools,  advised  using  the  schoolhouse  in  the  Over 
River  district  for  the  purposes  of  a  high  school  for  advanced 
scholars.  The  report  was  accepted  and  laid  on  the  table. 

In  April,  1877,  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
four  months  previous  to  make  an  additional  report  on  the 
advisability  of  a  local  high  school,  recommended  the  im¬ 
mediate  establishment  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
The  meeting  promptly  killed  any  such  recommendation, 
twice  as  many  being  of  a  negative,  as  of  an  affirmative  mind. 

The  school  visitors  tried  again  December  28,  1882, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  and  ac¬ 
companying  the  recommendation  with  a  resolution  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  selectmen  to  establish  such  a  school  and  to  appropri¬ 
ate  $1,600  toward  its  erection.  The  report  was  gratefully 
accepted;  the  resolution  and  the  recommendation  promptly 
rejected.  Matters  dragged  along  after  this  for  15  years 
with  no  further  attempts  being  made  to  establish  a  high 
school  in  Norwalk.  June  26,  1897,  discouraging  infor¬ 
mation  is  contained  in  town  meeting  report  to  the  effect  that 
the  matter  of  establishing  a  high  school  had  been  “indefin¬ 
itely  postponed.” 

The  Honorable  John  H.  Light  decided  to  see  what  he 
could  do  and  at  the  gathering  of  the  council  June  28,  1900, 
presented  a  petition  for. the  establishment  of  a  town  high 
school,  under  Chapter  138  of  the  General  Statutes.  The 
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petition  was  put  to  vote  and  lost.  Hope  broke  over  the 
horizon  for  the  education  idealists  of  Norwalk  when  at  town 
meeting  under  date  of  September  20,  1905,  a  new  report 
of  the  high  school  committee  was  read  and  accepted  and  it 
was  voted:  “That  the  selectmen  be  and  they  hereby  are  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  purchase  the  property  known  as 
the  ‘Mallory’  lot  on  West  ave.,  in  the  town  of  Norwalk 
(said  property  now  being  owned  by  Raymond  Brothers  and 
by  John  McMahon)  for  high  school  purposes  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $1 1,500.”  It  was  then  voted  that  $83,500  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  high  school 
building.  The  following  month,  J.  G.  Gregory  named  a 
high  school  building  committee  consisting  of:  John  A.  Os¬ 
born,  Abiathar  Blanchard,  Josiah  R.  Marvin,  Charles  L. 
Glover  and  George  S.  Kendall.  Two  new  members  had 
to  be  added  to  the  committee  April  30,  1907,  because  of  the 
resignation  of  Josiah  Marvin  and  the  death  of  Abiathar 
Blanchard.  William  C.  Foster  and  Augustus  C.  Golding 
succeeded  them. 

After  matters  had  progressed  so  far,  the  town  fathers 
suddenly  lost  heart  and  their  minds  became  crowded  with 
doubts  and  distrusts  on  the  proposed  high  school.  So  they 
decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  May  10,  1907,  in  order 
to  allay  their  fears  on  just  a  few  of  the  following  questions : 

To  decide  if  the  building  being  erected  would  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  an  increase  in  ten  years;  to  decide 
if  the  lot  was  big  enough  to  permit  of  an  addition  if  neces¬ 
sary;  to  decide  if  perhaps  it  would  not  be  better  to  abandon 
the  site  altogether  and  pick  another;  to  decide  if,  after  all, 
it  would  not  be  better  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  new  high 
school  building  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  material  and  labor;  to  decide  whether  matters  might  be 
helped  by  either  increasing  the  building  committee  or  dis¬ 
charging  it  altogether  and  selecting  a  new  one;  and  to  de¬ 
cide  if  the  building  committee  had  acted  within  its  powers 
in  accepting  plans  radically  different  from  those  presented 
when  the  money  was  appropriated  for  the  building. 
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After  this  hectic  disturbance,  when  the  meeting  finally 
came  together,  it  was  merely  decided  to  “let  the  committee 
go  ahead!”  The  building  was  erected  in  1909  with  nine¬ 
teen  rooms,  plans  being  made  to  accommodate  about  550 
pupils.  Since  that  time,  seven  additional  rooms  have  been 
opened,  three  in  the  assembly  hall,  it  having  been  found 
necessary  to  use  part  of  the  assembly  hall  for  study  purposes, 
and  four  on  the  third  floor.  The  present  school  building 
program  contemplates  in  the  future,  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  up-to-date  high  school  building  on  a  central  site.  The 
school  now  stands  on  West  ave.  near  Courtland  Place. 

While  the  matter  of  establishing  a  high  school  in  Norwalk 
hung  in  the  balance  for  38  years,  another  problem  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  local  people.  For 
some  time  leaders  in  the  community  had  harbored  the  idea 
of  abolishing  for  all  time  the  school  districts  and  of  bring¬ 
ing  each  separate  school  directly  under  the  town  supervision. 
There  were  many  who  opposed  any  such  move  and  when 
the  matter  was  put  to  vote  in  October,  1875,  there  were 
only  142  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  and  952  against  it. 

The  matter  hung  fire  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  was 
not  until  19 1 1  that  the  townspeople  could  come  to  one  mind 
on  the  subject,  when  the  districts  were  consolidated. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  increase  in  expenditures  for 
the  schools  by  the  town  of  Norwalk  down  through  these 
years.  In  1869,  $15,000  was  laid  aside  for  education  for 
one  year  in  Norwalk.  The  sum  was  increased  to  $20,000 
in  1871.  In  1875,  it  was  $29,500;  1 887,  $31,1 14.25  ;  1899, 
$49,425;  1903,  $55,757;  1912,  $102,186.60,  this  including 
the  high  school;  1929,  $449,511.11.  The  great  jump 
in  the  yearly  running  expenses  of  the  schools  from  a  little 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1912  to  nearly 
five-hundred  thousand  dollars  in  1929,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  pupil  enrollment  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past 
17  years,  and  by  the  fact  that  teachers’  salaries  today  are 
much  higher  than  they  were  in  1912.  Proof  that  Norwalk 
does  not  spend  too  much  on  its  schools  is  given  in  the  1924 
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and  1925  reports  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
At  that  time  the  average  per  capita  cost  of  elementary 
schools  for  a  selected  group  of  Connecticut  cities  and  towns 
was  $84.40.  The  cost  in  Norwalk  was  $67.80. 

Evening  schools  were  established  in  Norwalk  in  1893.  At 
a  special  meeting,  it  was  voted  to  form  evening  schools  uin 
the  Winnipauk  school  district,  one  in  the  Center  school  dis¬ 
trict,  one  in  the  Over  River  school  district,  one  in  the  South 
Norwalk  school  district  and  one  in  the  East  Norwalk  school 
district,  they  to  be  continued  100  nights.”  Today  there  is 
one  large  evening  school  which  is  conducted  in  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Junior  high  for  78  nights  during  the  winter  months.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Joseph 
Nathanson,  science  instructor  at  the  Norwalk  High  school, 
and  it  has  a  registration  of  about  300  pupils  each  year.  The 
night  school  has  become  an  outstanding  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  Norwalk.  Public  schools  today  are  really  free.  Tu¬ 
ition  rates  were  abolished  by  legislation  in  1868,  and  in 
1900,  Norwalk  voted  to  supply  text  books  and  supplies  to 
all  scholars.  Up  to  this  time  books  had  been  purchased  only 
for  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  for  them.  Education 
is  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  6,000  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Nor¬ 
walk.  More  than  1,000  others  are  in  private  schools. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

In  the  city  at  the  present  time,  there  are  the  following 
schools;  Winnipauk,  Franklin,  Concord,  West  Norwalk, 
Brookside,  Rowayton,  Roosevelt  or  North  Center,  Marvin, 
Broad  River,  Over  River,  Putnam,  Knudsen,  Lincoln,  Jeff¬ 
erson,  Cranbury,  or  North  East,  Washington,  Center  ele¬ 
mentary,  and  Center  Junior,  Franklin  Junior,  Roger  Lud¬ 
low  Junior,  Norwalk  Senior  high,  and  Fitch,  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  and  about  to  be  rebuilt. 

Of  Fitch  schools  there  have  been  many,  the  name  being 
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the  oldest  in  town.  One  of  the  first,  or  perhaps  even  the 
first  school  in  town  was  called  Fitch  and  there  have  been 
several  since,  by  that  name.  The  last  Fitch  school,  which 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  February,  1929,  stood  on  the 
corner  of  East  ave.  and  Winfield  st.  The  building  which 
preceded  it,  was  a  “little  red  schoolhouse”  which  was  built 
in  1820  and  for  many  years  was  located  on  the  top  of  East 
ave.  hill  or  Earle  hill,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated.  It 
was  later  moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  it  stood 
for  another  period  of  time,  though  much  closer  to  the  road 
than  it  is  now.  When  the  new  Fitch  school  (which  burned 
in  1929)  was  built,  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  was  put 
up  for  sale.  The  father  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Darrow,  30  West 
Main  st.,  who  wras  Oscar  Raymond,  bid  in  the  little  place 
for  his  father-in-law,  Stephen  Raymond. 

This  old  school,  which  was  later  turned  into  a  house  and 
was  moved  farther  into  the  lot  to  its  present  location,  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  at 
185  East  ave.  When  the  structure  was  turned  into  a  house, 
the  school  bell  was  sold  to  Captain  Charles  Cook  St.  John, 
who  placed  it  on  the  front  of  his  boat.  Mrs.  Darrow  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  auction  of  the  little  old  school 
house,  in  which  Oscar  and  Stephen  Raymond  figured,  took 
place  about  1868,  and  that  by  that  time  the  last  Fitch  school 
which  just  burned,  had  already  been  built.  This  would  then 
place  the  erection  date  of  the  last  Fitch  school  previous  to 
the  year  1868,  although  local  school  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  school  was  built  in  1871.  It  is  difficult  def¬ 
initely  to  place  the  date.  At  the  present  time,  plans  are  in 
progress  for  a  new  Fitch  school  building. 

The  Franklin  school,  another  old  building,  was  thought 
to  have  been  built  about  1854.  Wooden  additions  were 
made  in  1873  and  1894.  Previous  to  1854  there  had  been 
two  schools  in  the  district:  the  Old  Well  school,  a  two-room 
affair  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Soldier’s  Monument  near 
the  South  Norwalk  Congregational  church;  and  the  Flax 
Hill  school  of  one  room,  near  the  junction  of  West  st. 
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(Flax  Hill  road)  and  Lowe  st.  The  two  schools  were  con¬ 
solidated  and  known  as  the  Union  school  or  the  South  Nor¬ 
walk  Union  school  district,  in  1854.  In  that  year  a  five- 
room  building  was  erected  for  the  Union  school,  later  called 
the  Franklin  school.  This  building,  which  is  part  of  the 
present  Franklin  school,  was  made  of  wood  but  was  filled 
in  with  brick,  and  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Flaxhill 
road  and  Franklin  st.,  where  the  present  school  stands. 
The  school  being  considered  very  modern  for  those  years 
was  well  attended.  Yearly  tuition  was  charged,  ranging  in 
price  from  $.90  in  the  primary  grades  to  $4  in  the  high 
school  classes  for  district  scholars  and  $5  in  the  high  school 
classes  for  out  of  district  students.  The  principal  in  i860 
was  paid  the  lordly  sum  of  $800,  while  his  four  assistants 
put  together  couldn’t  scrape  up  more  than  $1,400. 

By  1870,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Union  or  Franklin 
school  had  grown  to  758  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
some  manner  of  taking  care  of  them  all.  It  was  decided 
to  build  another  school.  In  such  manner  did  the  Concord 
school  on  Concord  st.  come  to  be  built,  its  three  rooms  be¬ 
ing  opened  to  pupils  in  the  fall  of  1871.  It  cost  not  quite 
$10,000.  In  1886  the  Concord  school  was  enlarged  from 
three  to  eight  rooms.  But  it  was  not  long  before  more  room 
was  needed  and  the  year  1888  found  the  school  again 
cramped  for  space.  Many  wanted  to  build  a  new  school; 
but  others  objected.  Matters  dragged  along  for  some  years, 
first  one  room,  then  another  being  opened  until  in  1897, 
three  rooms  in  the  Knudsen  building,  two  in  the  hat  factory 
of  Alden  Solmans,  who  is  now  president  of  the  South  Nor¬ 
walk  Savings  Bank,  and  one  in  Arion  Hall  were  in  operation 
as  parts  of  the  school. 

Returning  to  Franklin  school,  in  1873,  a  wooden  addition 
was  made,  changing  the  building  from  a  five  to  a  nine  room 
school  and  later,  in  1894,  with  a  second  wooden  addition, 
to  a  ten  room  building  with  an  assembly  hall.  In  1897  a 
brick  addition  was  built  to  the  Franklin  school  and  the  whole 
building  was  remodeled.  The  place  now  houses  both  the 
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Franklin  elementary  and  the  Franklin  junior  high  schools. 
Portable  school  rooms  have  been  added  recently.  There 
are  now  20  rooms  in  total. 

The  Five  Mile  River  district  of  Norwalk,  which  in  earlier 
days  concerned  itself  with  the  western  end  of  the  city,  in¬ 
cluded  the  West  Norwalk,  Brookside  and  Rowayton  sections. 
It  supported,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  three  schools: 
the  North  Five  Mile  River,  or  West  Norwalk  school;  the 
Middle  Five  Mile  River  or  Brookside  school;  the  South 
Five  Mile  River  or  Rowayton  school.  These  schools,  which, 
during  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Darien  School  society  were  taken  over 
by  the  town  of  Norwalk,  after  the  state  had  abolished  all 
school  societies  in  1856. 

The  North  Five  Mile  River  school,  now  the  West  Nor¬ 
walk  School,  has  an  interesting  history.  The  existing  records 
began  in  1841.  That  there  was  a  school  in  the  district  be¬ 
fore  this  date  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1841 
under  date  of  September  25  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new 
building  as  the  old  had  become  too  dilapidated.  The  di¬ 
mensions  were  to  be  18  by  22  feet  with  ten  foot  posts.  The 
building  was  finished  October  1841  and  cost  just  $266.61. 

In  1858  the  building  was  enlarged.  In  1872,  the  old 
building  having  now  become  too  small,  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  third  school,  the  expense  of  which  was  not  to  exceed 
$2,500.  When  it  was  completed  the  old  schoolhouse  was 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  at  least  $245.  In  1877,  the 
name  North  Five  Mile  River  school  was  changed  to  West 
Norwalk  School.  In  the  summer  of  1926,  the  West  Nor¬ 
walk  school  was  remodelled,  the  building  being  the  same 
which  was  erected  in  1872.  The  first  teacher  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  West  Norwalk  school  was  Miss  Frances 
A.  Selleck  who  in  1843  taught  the  “summer  school”  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  salary  of  nine  dollars  a  month  for  her  labors. 

One  of  the  oldest  schools  in  local  history  is  the  Brookside 
school,  once  known  as  the  Middle  Five  Mile  River  School, 
near  the  intersection  of  Flaxhill  road  and  the  road  from 
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New  Canaan  to  Rowayton.  The  exact  age  of  the  original 
Brookside  school,  we  do  not  know  but  we  do  know  that  it 
antedated  the  year  1847,  f°r  Samuel  Richards  Weed,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  Norwalk  in 
1901,  spoke  of  being  a  pupil  in  the  Brookside  school  in  1847. 
The  present  Brookside  school  is  a  building  of  the  better 
rural  type,  of  two  rooms,  accommodating  about  50  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  Rowayton  elementary  school,  formerly 
known  as  the  South  Five  Mile  River  School,  goes  back  a 
considerable  time.  The  district  was  organized  in  1820  and 
a  small  schoolhouse  about  12  by  15  feet  was  erected.  There 
were  12  scholars  at  the  time,  some  of  whom:  had  desks  and 
some  of  whom  had  nothing  but  slab  seats.  The  teacher  re¬ 
ceived  $16  a  month  and  boarded  round  at  the  homes  of  the 
different  neighbors.  The  first  schoolhouse  stood  just  east 
of  what  was  known  for  many  years  as  the  Andrew  Bell 
homestead.  The  property,  which  is  still  known  to  many 
in  Rowayton  by  that  name,  was  located  on  a  triangle  be¬ 
tween  Jacob  and  Cudlipp  sts.  The  old  house  stood  on  a 
corner  piece  of  land  which  pointed  into  the  intersection  of 
Jacob  st.,  Rowayton  ave.,  and  Hunt  st.  In  1848,  the  second 
schoolhouse  was  built,  this  time  being  placed  on  the  river 
bank,  opposite  the  Raymond  cemetery.  It  was  larger  and 
more  comfortable  than  the  first.  There  are  still  among  us, 
Norwalkers  who  went  to  this  Rowayton  school.  At  one  time 
Frederick  Sterling  Lyon,  the  grandfather  of  Andrew  Lyon, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Post  Telegram  in  Bridgeport  and  of 
M  iss  Mary  Lyon  of  126  Flax  Hill  road,  was  principal  of 
the  school  and  was  known  as  a  stern  disciplinarian.  The 
present  school  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  grounds,  in  1890,  on  its  present  site, 
on  Rowayton  ave.,  near  the  intersection  of  Witch  Lane. 
It  includes  four  rooms  and  accommodates  about  100  pupils. 

A  wooden  frame  building  erected  about  40  years  ago  is 
the  Roosevelt  or  North  Center  school  on  Newtown  ave. 
The  school  contains  just  four  rooms.  There  was  a  school 
in  the  district  in  1853.  Marvin  school,  a  substantial  brick 
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building  of  eight  rooms,  was  erected  in  1900  on  property 
on  Gregory  boulevard  between  Second  and  Third  sts.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time,  classes  were  held  in  vacant  rooms  in  a 
nearby  building. 

The  Broad  River  school  dates  back  to  1861.  In  that  year 
a  wooden  building  28  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide  was  erected, 
costing  only  a  little  over  $600.  George  L.  Finney  was  the 
first  teacher.  In  1924  the  present  $30,000  fireproof  brick 
building  was  erected  on  New  Canaan  ave.,  north  of  Silver- 
mine  ave.  There  are  four  rooms  with  all  improvements,  the 
registration  now  being  nearly  100  pupils.  When  the  new 
school  was  built,  the  old  one  was  taken  over  by  the  Broad 
River  Community  club  and  made  into  a  clubhouse.  Shailor 
B.  Walkley  of  Broad  River,  who  retired  last  June  after  51 
years  as  a  teacher,  37  of  which  were  spent  in  this  city,  was 
principal  of  the  Broad  River  school  when  there  were  only 
25  pupils,  about  a  quarter  of  the  present  number. 

The  Winnipauk  school  was  once  known  as  the  Northwest 
school.  It  has  been  housed  in  a  variety  of  buildings.  The 
first,  it  is  thought,  was  built  previous  to  1800,  probably 
about  1790,  on  a  piece  of  property  just  north  of  the  large 
gate  leading  to  what  was  once  known  as  the  Butterworth 
barn  on  the  Butterworth  property  where  now  lives  Guiseppe 
Scalisi,  shoemaker  of  377  Main  ave.  The  first  school  was 
a  one  story  structure  made  of  wood.  Logs  of  wood,  burned 
in  a  stone  hearth,  furnished  heat  for  the  building.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  rough  board  desks  around  three  sides 
of  the  room  and  seats  or  benches  made  of  half  logs  with 
the  flat  surface  up,  the  rounded  surface,  into  which  legs 
were  driven  for  support,  being  down.  The  building  was 
used  for  school  purposes  until  1836,  when  it  was  made  over 
into  a  dwelling  house.  The  second  schoolhouse,  erected  in 
the  year  1836,  was  also  one  story  high  but  was  of  brick, 
about  20  by  35  feet  in  size.  It  was  erected  on  a  triangular 
plot  “formed  by  the  three  roads  just  south  of  the  Norwalk 
mills  and  north  of  the  Orcutt  store  and  about  15  feet  east 
of  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  railroad  track,”  says  an  old 
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account.  The  Orcutt  store,  which  has  long  since  passed 
on,  stood  about  where  the  railroad  siding  platform  of  the 
Norwalk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  now  is  located.  This  build¬ 
ing  boasted  a  lovely  belfry,  but  for  some  reason,  no  bell. 
The  building  was  later  sold  at  public  auction  for  $100.  It 
was  torn  down  about  50  years  ago,  it  is  believed.  The  third 
and  present  school  house  is  a  substantial  building  of  granite, 
erected  in  1868  at  a  cost  of  $8,000  on  Main  ave.,  near  the 
intersection  of  Belden  Hill  ave.  This  school  is  built  on  a 
hill  so  that  the  rear  of  the  upper  rooms  is  nearly  level 
with  the  ground  outside.  The  building  with  its  three  rooms 
accommodates  something  over  a  hundred  pupils. 

The  present  Over  River  school  on  Academy  st.  is  quite 
old,  the  date  of  the  erection  being  unknown.  It  is  of  wood 
and  houses  a  manual  training  shop  and  stock  rooms.  The 
four  class  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  Putnam 
school  on  Franklin  st.,  near  Clay,  is  an  old  fire  house,  not 
owned  by  the  school  department  but  rented  from  the  dis¬ 
trict.  It  contains  four  rooms  and  accommodates  about  150 
pupils. 

The  Knudsen  school  on  Chestnut  st.,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Concord  school  is  another  old  frame  building,  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known  although  it  is  thought  to  be  previous  to 
the  year  1897.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
Knudsen  of  Denmark  who  came  here  in  1865  and  whose 
wife  ran  a  select  school  on  Fifth  ave.,  New  York.  Mr. 
Knudsen  was  quite  a  philosopher.  When  asked  why  he 
erected  the  building,  which  was  not  in  the  beginning  used 
as  a  school,  he  said  he  did  not  know,  that  he  had  the  money 
and  the  Lord  had  the  idea.  For  some  time  Mr.  Knudsen 
gave  lectures  on  astronomy  in  the  hall.  On  the  little  hill 
which  lies  between  Veno  Court  and  Wood  st.,  back  of  the 
Concord  school,  he  built  himself  an  observatory  where  he 
conducted  his  experimental  work.  Later,  the  Knudsen 
building  was  given  to  the  district  for  school  purposes.  It 
contains  seven  rooms. 

The  Lincoln  elementary  school  on  the  corner  of  Concord 
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and  Chestnut  sts. ,  is  a  neat  brick  building  of  eight  rooms 
erected  in  1916.  Jefferson  school,  located  on  Prospect  ave., 
on  a  side  hill  overlooking  Van  Buren  ave.,  is  a  modern  ten- 
room,  brick  building  with  auditorium,  built  in  1914.  The 
Cranbury  or  North  East  school  on  Newtown  ave.,  in  the 
Cranbury  section  was  built  many  years  ago  but  remodelled 
in  1926.  It  is  of  wood  with  modern  daylight  sash  on  one 
side.  There  was  a  school  in  the  district  in  1853.  Washing¬ 
ton  school,  situated  on  Cedar  st.,  near  the  Post  road,  was 
built  in  1914.  It  is  a  brick  erection  boasting  12  rooms  and 
an  auditorium. 

An  antiquated  building  of  uncertain  date  houses  the  pres¬ 
ent  Center  elementary  school  at  the  rear  of  the  Center  Junior 
high  school,  Main  st.  The  school  has  eight  rooms.  The 
Center  Junior  high  school  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  School 
sts.  was  not  built  until  1924-1925.  There  are  ten  rooms  in 
the  main  building.  Two  more  in  the  form  of  a  portable 
school  were  added  in  1926.  Near  Winfield  st.  and  East 
ave.,  in  East  Norwalk  is  the  Roger  Ludlow  Junior  high 
school  which  was  built  also  in  1924-25.  It  is  of  brick  and 
has  12  rooms. 

Two  parochial  schools  and  a  vast  number  of  private 
schools  have  served  to  make  Norwalk’s  educational  history 
one  of  interest  and  progress.  Both  the  parochial  schools, 
St.  Mary’s  at  6  Leonard  st.,  and  St.  Joseph’s,  9  Henry  st., 
are  flourishing.  They  offer  courses  from  the  kindergarten 
up  to  the  high  school  and  are  well  known  for  high  standards 
of  scholarship.  Father  John  Russell  who  came  to  St.  Mary’s 
R.  C.  church,  January  30,  1878,  built  St.  Mary’s  Parochial 
school.  Classes  were  first  held  in  1 880  in  a  wooden  building. 
In  1882,  the  present  school  building  was  erected.  There  are 
now  278  boys  and  231  girls  enrolled,  according  to  the  last 
Catholic  directory.  Father  Russell  is  now  with  St.  Patrick’s 
R.  C.  church  in  New  Haven.  St.  Joseph’s  parochial  school 
was  founded  in  1912  by  Father  Richard  J.  Carroll.  He 
purchased  the  property  on  Chestnut  st.,  at  the  corner  of 
Henry  st.,  and  erected  a  convent  and  beside  it  St.  Joseph’s 
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parochial  school.  At  the  time  of  completion  there  were  two 
grades  in  the  school,  but  each  year  a  grade  was  added  until 
the  school  was  complete  and  the  first  graduation  could  be 
held.  When  the  school  began  there  were  less  than  80  pupils. 
The  enrollment  is  now  400  boys  and  girls,  the  school  being 
filled  to  capacity. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Of  the  oldest  private  schools  in  Norwalk  we  know  but 
little.  There  was  an  academy  at  one  time  which  stood  on 
the  “Green”  and  belonged  to  the  Norwalk  Congregational 
church.  Edwin  Hall  was  principal  for  a  while.  In  the  early 
1  Boo’s  there  was  an  Episcopal  academy  here,  discontinued 
in  1829.  The  South  Norwalk  Academy  later  known  as  the 
Norwalk  Academy,  which  stood  on  West  ave.,  almost  op¬ 
posite  the  site  of  the  South  Norwalk  Methodist  church  was 
a  well  known  school  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
At  first  designed  for  boys,  girls  were  later  admitted  to  the 
school.  Storrs  Hall,  brother  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hall  was  an 
early  principal.  The  academy  continued  until  the  early  ’50’s. 

A  private  school  which  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  was  that  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Selleck,  author  of  “Selleck’s  history  of  Norwalk” 
in  1855.  For  many  years  the  school  boasted  an  average  of 
100  boarding  pupils  who  were  fitted  for  the  best  colleges, 
for  West  Point  and  for  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
The  school  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Selleck  for  34  years  until 
1889.  At  that  time  it  was  taken  over  by  Colonel  Roberts 
and  became  the  Norwalk  Military  Academy.  In  1897  it 
was  known  as  the  Norwalk  LTniversity  School.  Other  boys’ 
schools  of  bygone  years  included  the  Norwalk  Latin  school 
in  1883  conducted  by  Professor  Alexander  Johnston;  a  boys’ 
school  run  during  the  ’6o’s  on  Bayview  ave;  a  boarding 
school  for  boys  run  by  John  Osborn  on  Strawberry  hill. 

Norwalk,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  har¬ 
bored  many  girls’  private  schools  as  well  as  boys’  schools. 
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The  re  was  for  instance  the  “Select  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children,”  established  by  the  Misses  Brockway  in  1869 
and  continued  until  1882.  There  were  some  30  pupils  in 
attendance  who  were  fitted  for  college,  special  attention  being 
given  to  history,  drawing,  elocution  and  music.  The  Home 
Lawn  School  for  Young  Ladies  was  started  by  Miss  Helen 
Stevens  in  1872  on  the  site  of  the  present  home  of  George 
L.  Woodward,  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Norwalk, 
at  15  Belden  ave.  It  was  later  moved  to  another  section  of 
the  city  and  discontinued  in  1885.  Where  Dr.  W.  J.  Tracey 
lives,  637  West  ave.,  once  stood  an  extremely  select  school 
for  young  ladies  conducted  by  a  Mrs.  White.  Miss  Baird’s 
Home  School  for  Girls,  established  in  1871,  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  West  ave.  and  Orchard  st.  There  were  about 
60  pupils  in  the  school,  who  were  “prepared  for  college  or 
society,  possessing  disciplined  minds  and  bodies,  carefully 
formed  manners  and  self-control.” 

The  Hillside  School  for  Girls,  Prospect  Hill,  of  which 
M  iss  Margaret  Brendlinger,  Miss  Vida  Hunt  Francis  and 
Miss  Jessie  Truman  are  principals,  commenced  its  years  of 
meritorious  service  in  Darien  in  1883.  At  that  time  it  was 
known  as  the  Mead  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ladies, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Melville  E.  Mead.  It  moved 
to  Norwalk  in  1889.  Mrs.  Mead  continued  as  principal  of 
the  school  until  her  death  in  1908.  In  that  year  the  school 
was  reorganized  and  continued  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  heads,  Miss  Brendlinger  and  Miss  Francis.  Miss 
Truman  joined  the  staff  of  principals  June,  1929. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  high  above  the  city,  is  the  Hillside 
School,  located  on  its  six  acres  of  wooded  land.  The  main 
house,  the  Homestead,  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
originally  built  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Smith  and  was  used  as  a 
girls’  school  before  the  Civil  War.  Later  it  became  a  school 
for  boys  under  Dr.  Fitch.  Mrs.  Mead  acquired  it  when  she 
moved  her  school  from  Darien  to  Norwalk.  Today,  the 
school  includes  classes  from  primary  to  college  entrance  and 
has  a  total  registration  of  more  than  125,  both  boarding  and 
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day  pupils.  The  institution,  which  has  a  staff  of  24,  has  an 
enviable  record  of  honor  students,  in  the  better  colleges  of 
the  country. 

The  Thomas  school,  Miss  Mabel  Thomas,  principal, 
Wilson  rd.,  opened  in  October,  1922,  with  eight  pupils. 
Today  there  are  160  students,  boarding  and  day,  who  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  from  kindergarten  to  college  entrance.  The 
school  property  covers  20  acres  of  ground.  The  nursery 
school,  which  is  housed  in  a  remodelled  farm  house,  apart 
from  the  main  buildings,  on  Juniper  Ridge,  Highland  ave., 
takes  up  ten  acres,  this  number  being  included  in  the  20 
above  mentioned.  Here  boys  and  girls  are  received  at  the 
age  of  three.  All  work  and  play  is  conducted  out-of-doors, 
summer  and  winter,  when  the  weather  is  fine.  The  staff  of 
the  Thomas  school  numbers  25  teachers,  three  of  whom  are 
masters.  The  school  is  progressive,  with  a  broader  program 
than  the  average,  taking  special  note  of  the  individual  talents 
of  its  students.  The  Storey  school,  3  Connecticut  ave.,  run 
by  Mrs.  James  Storey,  was  commenced  in  1907.  It  is  a 
school  for  boys  and  girls  of  intermediate  and  high  school 
grades  and  offers  a  three  year  high  school  course.  In  the 
city  there  are  a  number  of  kindergarten  and  primary  schools, 
among  them  being  that  run  by  Mrs.  George  Sartain,  13 
North  ave. 

No  mention  is  being  made  of  the  so-called  Harstrom 
School  for  boys  which  stood  for  many  years  on  Prospect 
ave.,  for  the  reason  that  the  late  Professor  Carl  Harstrom 
maintained  that  it  was  not  a  school  but  rather  a  house  of 
tutoring  for  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton.  Among  the  busi¬ 
ness  colleges  here  have  been  Brown’s  Business  College 
opened  for  instruction  in  1897,  but  since  disorganized,  and 
Merrill’s  Business  College,  97  Washington  st.,  which  is  now 
in  its  41st  year  and  has  an  average  of  70  pupils.  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Merrill,  who  first  owned  the  school,  was  the  first 
woman  founder  of  a  business  college  in  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  XXIV 

Population  of  Norwalk  in  Mid  Century ,  4651 ;  Thriving  Pot¬ 
tery  Trade  on  Half  Mile  Island — Shipbuilding  Industry 
at  Dorlon’s  Point — County  Courthouse  Squabble  Involves 
Norwalk ,  Fairfield ,  Bridgeport. 

With  prosperity  an  honored  guest  and  with  no  more  than 
the  average  number  of  trifling  troubles  to  cloud  her  hori¬ 
zon,  Norwalk  faced  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
A  pretty  town  was  Norwalk  if  one  is  to  believe  the  flowery 
comments  of  the  times.  A  friendly,  compact  settlement  of 
tiny  cottages,  most  of  them  white  with  green  shutters, 
sketched  a  town  nucleus  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  Norwalk 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  in  South  Norwalk.  To  the 
north,  where  the  hills  of  New  Canaan,  Ridgefield  and  Wil¬ 
ton  begin,  could  be  found  larger  farm  houses  with  acreages 
of  grain  and  vegetables,  orchards,  and  fields  for  cattle  and 
horses.  The  blue  water  of  the  harbor  was  usually  decorated 
with  the  white  of  snowy  sails,  while  occasionally  the  dark 
line  of  smoke  from  a  Sound  steamer  spotted  the  skyline. 

The  wharfs  and  the  railroad  station  were  busy  cen¬ 
ters.  When  the  boats  from  the  West  Indies  or  from  the 
American  coast  ports  came  into  harbor,  large  crowds  flocked 
to  the  water’s  edge  to  watch  the  cargoes  being  unloaded. 
The  same  crowds  flocked  to  the  railroad  station,  every  time 
a  train  was  due,  unable  to  satiate  their  curiosity  of  the  “black 
bellied  hissing  monster.”  Long  lines  of  carriages  of  all  sorts 
took  the  place  at  the  station,  of  the  automobiles  and  taxis 
of  modern  times.  What  a  different  picture  from  today,  did 
the  Norwalk  of  1850  present.  Mud  lanes  there  were,  where 
now  lie  concrete  roads;  wooden  cottages,  where  now  stand 
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stone  buildings;  lazy  horses  where  now  crowd  countless 
trucks  and  passenger  cars. 

THRIVING  COMMUNITY 

The  city  was  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  era.  Her  4651 
inhabitants  in  1850,  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  profit¬ 
able  occupations  and  found  little  cause  for  complaint.  In 
1850  there  were  in  Norwalk,  774  dwelling  houses  occupied 
by  961  families.  The  village  boasted  485  school  pupils  in¬ 
structed  by  ten  teachers;  a  first  Congregational  church  seat¬ 
ing  100;  a  second  Congregational  church  seating  500;  a 
Baptist  church  seating  600;  a  Methodist  church  seating  600 
and  an  Episcopal  church  seating  800,  and  a  fire  engine  com¬ 
pany  which  had  its  own  permanent  quarters.  Wages  were 
very  good,  although  to  the  workers  of  1929,  they  would 
appear  little  short  of  pitiful.  Farmhands  were  paid  $13  a 
month  with  board.  Day  laborers  might  earn  $.62^2  a  day 
with  board  or  $.87^  a  day  without  board.  Carpenters 
were  among  the  aristocracy,  rating  $1.37  Per  day.  The 
poor  female  domestics  didn’t  make  out  so  well  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  a  week  with  board  was  considered  plenty  and  sufficient 
for  them. 

Of  factories  and  mills  there  was  an  encouraging  number. 
The  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  employed  nearly  500 
men  and  women,  was  the  largest  manufacturing  interest  in 
the  village  at  the  time.  The  smallest  was  a  shovel,  spade, 
fork  and  hoe  factory,  which  employed  but  two  people  and 
was  capitalized  at  just  $100.  In  addition  there  was  a  comb 
factory  with  three  employees;  a  cotton  mill  with  16;  a  screw 
factory,  7  employees;  metal  button,  five  workers;  tanneries, 
seven  laborers;  “Snuff,  Tobacco  and  Segars,”  11  employees. 
A  tiny  watch  making  establishment  employed  two  people, 
and  a  saddle,  trunk  and  harness  factory  found  the  same 
number  of  workers  quite  sufficient  for  its  needs.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats  and  caps,  another  large  industry,  employed 
83  persons.  Other  articles  made  in  Norwalk  at  the  time 
included:  coaches,  wagons,  sleighs,  tallow  candles,  chairs 
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and  cabinets,  tin  articles,  felt  cloth,  stone  and  earthen-ware 
articles,  confectionery,  and  marble  monuments. 

POTTERY  TRADE 

The  making  of  stone  and  earthen-ware  articles,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  industry  in  Norwalk  in  1850,  has  an  interesting  history. 
Absalom  Day  of  Old  Well  village  (South  Norwalk)  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  himself.  In¬ 
volved  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of  pottery,  is  the  tale  of 
Half  Mile  Island,  which,  because  of  its  historic  interest, 
must  here  be  given.  Half  Mile  Island,  off  the  shores  of 
East  Norwalk,  was  once  the  scene  of  a  thriving  pottery 
trade.  The  island,  which  is  no  longer  known,  was  divided 
from  Campfield  or  Canfield  island,  which  has  also  passed 
into  oblivion,  by  just  a  creek.  Canfield  island  is  now  a  part 
of  Shorehaven,  East  Norwalk,  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
a  bridge  on  its  eastern  end.  Part  of  the  western  end  is  now 
included  in  the  home  of  William  D.  Crawford  of  Shore- 
haven. 

Half-Mile  island,  in  the  days  when  it  was  acknowledged, 
lay  right  next  to  Canfield.  A  portion  of  it  now  comprises 
part  of  Shorehaven  filled-in  land.  In  the  beginning  Half- 
Mile  Island  was  owned  by  Stephen  Beckwith,  later  falling 
into  the  hands  of  John  Ruscoe  the  Huguenot.  The  finest 
of  corn,  full  14  feet  high,  was  once  grown  on  the  fertile 
ridge  of  land  which  was  the  backbone  of  the  island,  while 
the  best  peaches  and  plums  in  the  village  bloomed  there  in 
summer-time.  The  island  was  mute  witness  in  the  year  1821 
of  the  “great  September  gale”  which  sank  Uriah  Selleck’s 
boat  “Slow  and  Easy”  in  the  Sound.  A  second  terrific 
storm  in  1833  shifted  the  sand  from  east  to  west  of  the 
island;  the  high  tide  of  December,  1833,  m^de  three  islands 
out  of  one;  the  blizzard  of  February,  1845,  piled  banks  of 
snow,  six  and  seven  feet  deep  across  the  island. 

The  year  1831  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Betts  Gregory 
living  on  the  island.  Mr.  Gregory  bought  Half  Mile  island 
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from  Samuel  Hanford  for  the  small  sum  of  $325  and  im¬ 
mediately  built  his  kiln  for  pottery.  He  had  previously 
established  a  pottery  in  Clinton,  New  York  but  had  returned 
to  his  home  town  in  1831  to  try  his  luck  here.  Mr.  Greg¬ 
ory  learned  his  trade  under  Absalom  Day.  He  continued 
in  business  until  1840,  dying  in  1842.  On  the  night  of 
January  13,  1840,  which  was  intensely  cold,  Mrs.  Gregory 
was  about  to  sit  down  to  supper  when  she  noticed  bright 
gleams  of  red  light  across  the  table.  Rushing  to  the  door 
she  peered  out  and  there,  past  Mamachimons  Island,  now 
Chimons  Island,  she  saw  the  reflections  from  the  burning 
steamboat  Lexington.  What  to  do?  It  was  bitter  weather, 
so  bitter  that  the  Norwalk-New  York  steamboat  was  locked 
in  ice  at  Old  Well.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  launch 
a  boat  from  Half-Mile  Island  since  the  front  of  the  island 
was  clean  of  ice,  but  the  only  boat  available  at  the  time  was 
not  rigged  and  in  winter  quarters.  Finding  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  they  could  do,  the  islanders  merely  watched  the 
burning  ship,  until  its  last  brilliant  tongue  of  fire  had  been 
snuffed  out  beneath  the  crest  of  the  waves.  The  boat  sank 
just  as  it  came  abreast  of  “Old  Field  Point.” 

After  the  island  slipped  from  the  possession  of  the  Greg¬ 
orys,  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  Louisa  Byxbee,  Charles 
W.,  and  William  H.  Hoyt,  Nancy  Gregory,  James  Mitchell 
and  Woodbury  G.  Langdon  who  had  it  in  1873.  John  Betts 
Gregory  was  not  the  only  Norwalker  to  be  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  Norwalk  Pottery  Co., 
once  located  at  Smith  st.,  foot  of  Mill  Hill,  was  established 
as  early  as  1833,  by  Asa  E.  Smith.  He  was  succeeded  in 
turn  by  Asa  Smith,  Hobert  Smith  and  James  Lycett. 

SHIPBUILDING 

In  speaking  of  the  industries  of  Norwalk  which  flourished 
in  the  year  1850,  we  should  not  pass  by  shipbuilding,  which 
once  held  forth  on  Gregory’s  or  Dorlon’s  Point.  Mathew 
Campfield  and  John  Gregory,  sr.,  were  the  original  holders 
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of  the  Point  which  included  some  seven  and  one-half  acres. 
The  former  later  sold  out  to  Gregory,  from  whom  the 
Point  took  its  name.  Gregory  deeded  the  property  to  his 
wife.  Some  time  later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  and 
James  Benedict  and  was  known  for  a  time  as  Benedict’s 
Point.  A  few  years  before  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
Gregory’s  or  Dorlon’s  Point  came  into  the  possession  of 
one  Isaac  Scudder  Ketcham,  shipbuilder  of  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 

Ketcham  proceeded  to  build  a  long  two-story  shipbuilding 
house  on  his  property.  On  the  ground  floor  at  one  end,  was 
a  square  room  for  living  purposes  and  for  office  use,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Historian  Selleck.  Immediately  overhead  was  a  large 
room  for  making  and  storing  models.  Next  to  it  was  a 
lumber  loft.  Underneath,  the  ground  floor  provided  plenty 
of  space  in  which  to  work.  After  accomplishing  all  this, 
Ketcham  suddenly  gave  up  and  left  town.  It  appeared  that 
his  family  objected  to  leaving  Long  Island.  Deciding  be¬ 
tween  love  and  a  career,  Mr.  Ketcham  chose  to  return  to 
Long  Island.  The  property  was  idle  until  1851  when  it  was 
bought  by  James  W.  Underhill  of  Stockton,  California,  for 
$993.5°,  the  property  including  the  Point  of  seven  acres 
and  the  house.  Stockton  built  the  first  substantial  dock  on 
the  Point,  filling  the  cribs  or  supports  of  the  structure  with 
stone  brought  from  Goose  and  Cockenoe  Islands.  After 
this  piece  of  work,  Stockton  also  gave  up  his  plans.  It  is 
believed  he  returned  to  California  for  the  tail-end  of  the 
gold  rush.  He  came  back  to  Norwalk  a  few  years  later 
and  in  1855  sold  the  property  to  Captain  John  Burke  for 
$1,500. 

Burke  enlarged  the  house  and  improved  the  dock.  He 
kept  a  hotel  on  the  Point.  1859  found  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  Hardenbrook  of  New  York,  who  remodeled 
the  old  house  for  the  third  or  fourth  time.  A.  A.  Raymond 
of  Long  Island  bought  the  place  in  1864.  Henry  Guthrie, 
George  S.  Bell,  C.  C.  St.  John,  Melville  E.  Mead  and  Thad- 
deus  Bell,  who  comprised  the  “Gregory’s  Point  Marine  Rail 
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way  Co.,”  took  it  over  in  1868.  Once  more,  extensive  ship¬ 
building  operations  were  commenced  only  to  slump  when  in 
1873,  April  1,  the  company  leased  the  dock  and  hotel  to 
George  W.  Hooper.  October  2,  1874,  the  company  sold 
the  hotel,  the  dock,  and  the  acreage  to  Philetus  Dorlon  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  a  named  consideration  of  $7,000. 

Dorlon  ran  a  hotel  on  the  Point  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  one  time  a  large  square  old-fashioned  summer  hotel  stood 
where  the  present  Norwalk  Country  club  is  located.  Nearby 
was  a  merry-go-round  and  a  dance  hall.  Over  to  one  side, 
just  about  where  the  end  of  the  trolley  line  may  now  be 
found,  was  the  shorehouse  where  dinners  were  served. 
Crowds  flocked  to  the  Point  over  the  weekend.  After  Dor¬ 
lon,  John  O’Sullivan,  grandfather  of  the  present  John  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  now  manager  of  Dorlon’s,  ran  the  summer  hotel. 
About  1899  a  great  fire  took  place  in  the  hotel,  starting  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  pile  of  shingles  in  the  cellar.  Mrs. 
O’Sullivan,  mother  of  the  present  John  O’Sullivan,  barely 
escaped  with  her  life,  being  rescued  with  a  ladder.  She 
saved  only  her  wedding  and  engagement  rings  from  the 
flames.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  (grandfather)  lost  no  time  in  re¬ 
building  and  shortly  there  was  erected  on  the  same  site  a 
new  summer  hotel,  which  is  now  the  Norwalk  Country  Club. 

In  1908,  John  O’Sullivan  (father  of  the  present  John), 
purchased  that  piece  of  land  on  which  Dorlon’s  shorehouse 
now  stands.  At  the  time  the  ground  was  rough,  uneven,  full 
of  marshes  and  bogs  and  overgrown  with  violets.  The  Point 
was  not  the  residential  section  in  those  years,  that  it  is  to¬ 
day.  There  were  but  two  houses  there,  the  home  of  Judge 
John  Walsh  and  a  little  yellow  house  since  torn  down,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  Anderson  family.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  (father) 
persevered  until  he  had  leveled  and  filled  in  the  ground  and 
then  he  built  the  present  shorehouse  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  present  John  O’Sul¬ 
livan  took  over  the  business.  He  has  found  it  necessary  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  to  make  several  additions  to  the  build¬ 
ing  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 
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COURTHOUSE  SQUABBLE 

The  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  found  Norwalk  embroiled  in  a  game  of  put  and  take 
with  Fairfield  and  Bridgeport,  over  the  location  of  a  new 
county  courthouse.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  one 
courthouse  in  Danbury  and  another  in  Fairfield.  The  Dan¬ 
bury  building  was  still  in  good  condition,  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  replace  the  Fairfield  courthouse,  that  had  been 
built  in  1794.  This  courthouse  replaced  the  one  built  in 
1720  and  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1779.  The  state  was 
of  a  mind  to  do  one  of  three  things:  rebuild  the  courthouse 
in  Fairfield,  move  it  to  Bridgeport,  or  move  it  to  Norwalk. 
The  latter  proposition  naturally  appealed  to  this  town  which 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  gain  the  courthouse  only  to  lose 
the  race  because  Bridgeport  had  more  dollars  than  Norwalk. 

The  wrangle  began  in  1833.  In  December  of  that  year 
Thaddeus  Betts,  Clark  Bissell,  Timothy  Tellerwain  and 
Charles  Thomas  were  named  a  committee  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  selectmen  in  the  towns  of  Fairfield  county  to  feel 
them  out  on  the  subject  of  moving  the  county  courthouse 
and  gaol  from  Fairfield  to  Norwalk.  In  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  the  town  voted  against  locating  the  county  build¬ 
ings  in  Bridgeport  and  ordered  the  committee  aforenamed 
to  use  all  lawful  means  to  secure  the  courthouse  for  Nor¬ 
walk.  Every  six  months  regularly  for  several  years  there¬ 
after,  Norwalk  voted  against  the  removal  of  the  county 
buildings  to  Bridgeport  and  insisted  that  this  town  offered 
a  much  more  suitable  location.  The  General  Assembly  at 
Hartford  was  petitioned  time  and  again  without  result. 

April  8,  1850,  the  town  appointed  a  fresh  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  Josiah  Carter,  Jonathan  Camp,  jr.,  Charles  Isaacs, 
Thomas  Robinson,  Stephen  Smith  and  Orris  Ferry,  to  apply 
to  the  General  Assembly.  But  alas,  Norwalk  seemed  to 
gain  no  headway  in  the  matter  and  three  years  later  on 
May  2,  1853  the  town  was  still  protesting  and  on  that  date 
voted  to  petition  the  General  Assembly  and  ask  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  be  put  to  vote  in  the  county.  The  same  year,  1853,  the 
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courts  were  removed  from  Fairfield  to  Bridgeport.  The 
first  county  courthouse  in  Bridgeport  was  occupied  in  1855 
and  was  “a  neat  and  substantial  brown  stone  structure  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  public  square  which  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
State,  Broad  and  Bank  sts.,  and  on  its  fourth  side  by  private 
property.”  Today  this  same  building  is  Bridgeport’s  city 
hall. 

Naturally,  for  some  time  after  the  removal  of  the  county 
courthouse  from  Fairfield  to  Bridgeport,  the  quarrel  among 
the  towns  and  cities  in  the  county  subsided.  It  was  re¬ 
vived  in  the  ’8o’s,  when  it  was  decided  the  county  needed  a 
new  and  larger  courthouse.  Norwalk  at  once  took  up  the 
sword  of  battle  and  with  all  her  might  strove  to  have  the 
county  courthouse  and  other  county  buildings  located  in 
this  city.  Her  best  statesmen  and  lawyers  fought  for  the 
cause. 

Norwalk  saw  victory  within  reach  in  the  year  1886,  as 
the  result  of  a  fine  idea  which  suddenly  came  to  the  town 
fathers.  This  idea  involved  presenting  the  Le  Grand  Lock- 
wood  property,  now  known  as  the  Mathews  estate,  on  West 
ave.,  opposite  the  Norwalk  high  school  and  the  Armory,  to 
the  county  of  Fairfield,  provided  the  new  county  court  house 
and  jail  were  placed  in  Norwalk  on  the  property.  Two  ex¬ 
clamation  marks  were  placed  in  the  town  records  after  this 
last  “provided”  statement,  showing  that  Norwalk  meant 
business  and  wasn’t  going  to  be  fooled.  One  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  voted  by  the  selectmen  for  “the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  county  courthouse  and  other  county  buildings  and 
in  procuring  a  site  for  the  same  within  the  town  of  Nor¬ 
walk.”  In  spite  of  this  very  generous  offer,  Norwalk  lost 
and  Bridgeport  won,  and  the  reason  was  said  to  have  been 
because  the  latter  city  was  able  to  offer  more  money  than 
could  Norwalk.  The  new  courthouse  was  built  in  Bridge¬ 
port  on  Golden  hill  in  1888. 


HATTING 


Chapter  XXV 

Ebenezer  Church  Pioneer  in  Norzvalk  Hatting — Progress 
of  Industry — Organization  of  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co. — 
PIozv  Hats  are  Made — Strike  of  1884-85 — Factory 
Blown  Up — Strike  of  iqoq — Present  Hat  Companies. 

The  backbone  of  Norwalk  industries  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  between  the  oyster  fisheries  and  hatting.  The  lat¬ 
ter  came  into  prominence  in  this  community  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  company  in  Norwalk  in  1858. 
Hatting  was  now  a  virile  trade  in  the  community.  Every 
year  was  another  year  of  progress.  True,  there  were  set¬ 
backs:  the  strike  of  1884-85  and  the  strike  of  1909  left 
indelible  marks  on  the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  these 
strikes  signify  definite  steps  of  advancement  in  the  raising 
of  the  trade  to  the  prosperous  status  it  enjoys  today. 

The  Crofut  and  Knapp  company  stands  as  a  sort  of  nu¬ 
cleus  around  which  a  certain  portion  of  Norwalk’s  history 
has  evolved,  the  company  being  not  only  part  and  parcel 
of  that  history,  but  to  a  large  extent,  the  moving  factor 
in  it.  Down  through  the  years  it  has  become  more  or  less 
of  an  institution  in  Norwalk.  Today,  it  employs  more  than 
1,500  who  annually  turn  out  some  $10,000,000  worth  of 
hats.  The  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.  may  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  city  but  it  was  not  the  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hatting  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  Norwalk  before  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 


EARLY  HATTERS 

Ebenezer  Church  is  the  only  pioneer  hatter  in  Norwalk 
of  which  we  have  record  and  the  preservation  of  his  history 
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is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Norwalk 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
which  chapter  is  now  the  proud  possessor  of  the  quaint  bullet 
holed  sign,  which  once  hung  over  Mr.  Church’s  emporium. 
The  Norwalk  hatter  was  born  in  1719  and  died  in  1799. 
He  came  to  this  town  but  a  lad  of  16  and  immediately 
commenced  study  of  the  hat  trade  in  a  small  shop  on  the 
Green.  The  fact  that  he  studied  the  trade  under  someone 
else  after  his  arrival  in  Norwalk  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
hatting  industry  must  have  been  pretty  well  established  in 
this  community  before  he  came.  At  any  rate,  Church  applied 
himself  diligently  to  study  and  so  far  progressed  that  in  1745 
he  felt  able  to  strike  out  for  himself.  In  that  year  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  which  borders  on  the  Westport  road  and 
“Worth  Brook,”  and  immediately  constructed  a  small  house 
and  a  shop,  the  sign  of  which  now  hangs  in  the  D.  A.  R. 
quarters  on  Mill  Hill.  According  to  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  site 
of  the  shop  may  be  located  on  the  road  from  Norwalk 
to  Westport  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  at  the  corner 
of  the  first  road  to  the  left  of  the  Fairfield  County  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Home  on  the  Post  road.  It  is  added  that  the  lilacs 
which  were  in  the  original  garden  may  still  be  seen.  Church’s 
shop,  which  escaped  destruction  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  honored  as  a  refuge  place  for  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch, 
wife  of  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  who  fled  from  her 
home  on  East  ave.,  when  the  “redcoats”  took  possession  of 
the  town. 

Mr.  Church  sold  three  kinds  of  hats:  beavers  at  38  shil¬ 
lings;  casters  at  28;  and  work  hats  at  six  shillings.  They 
were  shipped  to  Long  Island,  to  the  Hudson  river  towns 
and  through  western  Connecticut.  In  dull  seasons,  the  re¬ 
sourceful  hatter  sold  pork,  butter,  shoes,  cider,  plums,  to¬ 
bacco,  potatoes,  stockings  and  deer  skins.  The  Church  hat¬ 
ter  sign  which  hung  for  some  time  outside  the  D.  A.  R. 
house  on  Mill  hill  and  is  now  on  the  inside  of  the  building, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  chapter  in  1924. 

Eleven  hat  and  cap  factories  employing  a  total  of  83 
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persons  were  recorded  in  the  Norwalk  statistics  of  1845. 
These  factories  had  a  total  output  of  36,000  articles  value 
$71,840.  Capital  to  the  extent  of  $27,500  was  invested  in 
the  companies.  On  Edwin  Hall’s  rriap  of  1847,  four  hat 
shops  are  plainly  marked;  one  on  the  corner  of  Webster 
st.  and  West  ave.;  a  second,  “Mallory  and  Hanford’s  Hat 
Shop”  on  the  east  side  of  Garner  st.  almost  to  West  ave., 
a  third  on  Cedar  st.,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  opposite  the 
present  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Terris,  3  Cedar  st. 
and  a  fourth  on  the  Green,  corner  of  Park  st.,  and  North 
ave.  Undoubtedly  the  rest  of  the  hat  companies  of  the  year 
are  marked  on  the  map  either  merely  as  “shops”  or  under 
the  owner’s  name  without  qualification. 

The  first  hats  in  the  American  colonies  were  made  in 
Connecticut,  it  being  believed  that  Danbury  was  the  first 
town  in  the  country  to  offer  a  finished  hat  for  sale.  Nor¬ 
walk  early  delved  into  the  mysteries  of  hatting  and  at  least 
one  of  the  eight  families  which  left  the  community  in  1684 
to  found  Danbury  boasted  an  experienced  hatter.  The  first 
hat  shops  were  small  rooms  where  the  men  gathered  about 
a  kettle  heated  by  a  wood  fire  and  pulled  or  hauled  the 
bodies  of  coarse  fur  with  their  own  hands  at  the  rate  of 
one  an  hour.  In  the  early  days,  the  beaver  hat  was  really 
made  of  beaver  and  was  a  tall,  bell  shaped  affair  with  a 
heavily  rolled  brim.  A  good  beaver  hat  was  the  mark  of 
gentility,  lasted  a  lifetime  and  was  commonly  passed  on 
from  father  to  son. 

The  process  of  hatting  in  the  early  days  in  this  district 
differed  materially  from  the  hatting  process  of  today.  The 
fur  was  cut  from  the  pelts  and  the  long  hairs  separated  from 
the  soft  fur  mat  with  patient  fingers.  Then  came  the  “bow¬ 
ing.”  This  involved  snapping  the  catgut  string  of  a  bow 
again  and  again  on  a  pile  of  loose  fur  until  the  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  were  freed  and  it  was  matted  into  what  finally  be¬ 
came  the  fur  fabric  of  the  hat.  The  fur  mat  was  then 
shaped  into  a  large  cone  and  alternately  dipped  into  boiling 
water  and  rolled  until  it  had  shrunk  to  one  quarter  of  the 
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original  size.  This  product  was  then  fashioned  into  the 
semblance  of  a  hat.  The  last  process  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  women  who  plucked  out  with  tweezers,  those  hairs  which 
still  remained  sticking  in  the  nap.  Few  hats  were  sold 
finished.  Most  of  them  were  delivered  in  the  rough  to 
New  York  firms  where  they  were  finished  and  trimmed. 

i 

PROGRESS  OF  HATTING 

The  progress  of  the  hatting  industry  here  during  the  last 
century,  might  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows:  1803 — 
Fashionable  hats  were  six  inches  deep  with  two  inch  brims; 
1812 — Machine  was  invented  for  blowing  fur.  It  consisted 
of  a  wire  drum  in  which  fur  was  placed,  the  machine  being 
cranked  by  hand;  1818 — Machine  for  bowing  hats  was  in¬ 
vented.  It  was  of  wood,  dish  shaped  and  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  an  old  fashioned  fanning  mill  and  it  took 
in  enough  for  two  “bats”  at  a  time.  This  invention  did 
not  prove  very  satisfactory;  1821,  or  a  little  before, — a  ma¬ 
chine  for  forming  wool  hat  bodies  with  a  vibrating  and  re¬ 
volving  cone,  was  placed  on  the  market;  1822 — New  man¬ 
ner  of  coloring  hats  is  recorded.  Up  to  this  time  it  had 
been  customary  to  place  the  hats,  two  or  three  dozen  at 
a  time  in  a  great  kettle  from  which  they  were  taken  by  hand 
every  half  hour  until  the  operation  was  completed,  about 
20  hours.  The  new  method  in  1822  invented  by  Joel  Taylor 
of  Danbury,  called  for  the  placing  of  six  dozen  hats  on 
a  large  wheel  with  pins  and  turned  by  a  crank.  The  dye 
stuff  was  contained  in  a  copper  kettle  shaped  like  a  half 
moon,  underneath.  The  hats  on  one  half  the  wheel  were 
in  the  liquor  receiving  color  while  those  on  the  other  half 
were  out  cooling.  When  the  colorman  wished  to  reverse 
this  he  had  only  to  turn  the  crank;  1830 — A  Chinaman  gave 
birth  to  the  idea  of  a  high  silk  hat. 

It  so  happened  that  M.  Botta,  scholar  and  traveler,  while 
living  in  Canton,  China  during  the  year  1830,  discovered 
that  his  European  beaver  hat  had  become  very  shabby.  He 
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applied  to  a  Chinese  hatter,  giving  him  all  sorts  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  making  of  a  new  one.  In  a  few  days  the 
Chinese  hatter  brought  a  hat  of  the  required  shape  not  of 
beaver  but  of  some  soft,  glossy  stuff.  M.  Botta,  on  his 
return  to  France,  preserved  the  hat.  Wishing  to  have  it 
repaired,  he  gave  it  to  a  French  hatter.  The  latter  ex¬ 
amined  the  fabrication  with  the  greatest  of  interest  and 
very  shortly,  in  came  the  fashion  for  silk  hats.  Alvin  Hurd 
of  Danbury  learned  the  art  of  silk  hat  making  from  two 
Englishmen  in  New  York  city  and  in  1835  introduced  its 
manufacture  into  Danbury. 

Financial  panic,  1837,  which  sadly  affected  the  hat  indus¬ 
try  took  place,  closing  numerous  factories  and  throwing  hun¬ 
dreds  out  of  employment;  1841,  wool  hatting  was  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  in  Danbury  following  the  going  out  of  fashion 
of  napped  hats;  1843  an^  1845,  machines  for  forming  fur 
hat  bodies  were  invented;  1846  and  1847  were  hard  times 
for  the  hatters.  Many  were  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
hired  themselves  out  to  the  farmers. 

Baron  Kossuth,  1849,  introduced  the  soft  felt  hat  into 
America  and  it  shortly  became  very  popular;  1850,  by  this 
time  new  inventions  had  so  increased  production  that  a  hat 
could  be  turned  out  every  minute.  In  the  early  days,  three 
hats  a  day  was  the  quota.  Hats  were  now  bell  crowned, 
about  nine  inches  deep  with  one  and  one  half  inch  brims. 

The  cash  system  was  introduced  in  1850,  into  the  hat¬ 
ting  business.  Up  to  this  time  all  business  had  been  carried 
on  with  a  trade  basis;  1853,  James  Taylor  of  Danbury 
patented  machines  for  felting  and  sizing  hats;  1858,  Crofut 
and  Knapp  Co.  came  into  being  in  Norwalk. 

CROFUT  AND  KNAPP  CO. 

The  foundation  of  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  industry  was 
laid  by  James  IT.  Knapp  in  1858.  Mr.  Knapp  had  formerly 
been  associated  with  Gillam,  French  and  Knapp  and  also 
Knapp  and  French.  When  he  started  in  his  new  business 


Early  Crofut  and  Knapp  Factory 

The  great  hat  industry  of  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.  was  housed  in  this 
little  building  in  the  “Hollow,”  North  Main  and  Webster  streets,  sixty 

years  ago. 


First  Oyster  Steamboat 

To  Norwalk  goes  credit  for  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the  oyster  industry. 
Captain  Peter  Decker  of  this  city  having  set  the  world  an  example  in  1874 
in  his  boat  the  “Early  Bird”  pictured  above. 
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in  1858,  he  needed  an  expert  hat  stiffener  and  so  chose 
Andrew  J.  Crofut  as  partner.  Though  one  would  expect 
the  firm  name  to  be  Knapp  and  Crofut,  Mr.  Knapp  was  of 
a  retiring  nature  and  so  put  his  own  name  last.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  year  i860,  the  C.  and  K.  made  and  put  on 
the  market  the  first  derby  hat  made  in  America.  Early 
in  the  year,  J.  H.  Knapp  had  recognized  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  “hard  hats”  made  in  England  and  the  first 
samples  to  be  sent  to  this  country  were  dispatched  to  him. 
In  1908,  straw  hats  were  added  to  the  list  of  C.  and  K. 
manufactures.  In  1913,  the  Cavanagh  Edge  came  into 
being,  invented  by  John  Cavanagh,  now  president  of  the 
Crofut  and  Knapp  and  Cavanagh-Dobbs,  and  one  of  the 
most  beloved  citizens  in  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  started  in  the  hat  business  as  a  boy  under 
James  H.  Knapp  and  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  mastering  every  phase  of  the  business  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  He  invented  and  perfected  his  new  process 
of  that  manufacturing,  now  known  as  the  Cavanagh  Edge 
process  in  the  year  1913.  To  explain  the  process,  we  quote 
from  the  C.  and  K.  publication  of  1924:  “Even  though  the 
felted  edge  which  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  process, 
were  covered  with  a  binding,  which  is  frequently  done,  or 
the  edge  cut  off  entirely,  the  benefit  of  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  remains.”  The  advantage  is  said  to  lie  in  the 
increased  tightness  of  the  felt  and  “the  inimitable  hand-made 
character  of  the  product.”  It  is  also  said  that  the  process 
doubles  the  life  of  the  hat. 

Another  advance  in  hat  manufacture  was  made  a  little 
later  by  P.  N.  Knapp  who  invented  the  reverse  lap  brim 
in  straw  hats,  for  yachting.  Silk  hats  were  added  to  the 
list  of  C.  and  K.  products  in  1917.  Caps  and  cloth  hats 
became  part  of  the  manufacturing  list  in  1919.  At  this 
time  a  new  department  for  the  making  of  sport  and  tailored 
hats  for  women,  was  inaugurated.  In  1923,  the  new  Crofut 
and  Knapp  Co.  factory  on  Van  Zant  st.  was  opened.  This 
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new  building,  four  stories  high  with  a  five  story  “L”  in 
rear,  in  1924  turned  out  1,500,000  hats  a  year  or  nearly 
10  hats  every  working  moment,  the  work  of  1,000  skilled 
hands.  Today,  with  about  1,500  people  employed,  the  com¬ 
pany  turns  out  nearly  double  that  number  of  hats  or  close 
to  3,000,000,  averaging  a  value  of  more  than  $10,000,000 
a  year.  Soft  hats,  derbies,  straw  hats,  cloth  hats,  caps,  silk 
hats  for  men,  sport  hats,  tailored  hats,  straw  hats  and  silk 
hats  for  women  are  made  at  the  C.  and  K.  plant. 

MAKING  THE  HAT 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  work  in  the  factory  is  the 
making  of  felt  hats,  and  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  the  transformation  of  “a  double  handful 
of  light,  fluffy  fur  which  a  breath  might  blow  away,  to  the 
tightly  felted  fabric  that  successfully  resists  the  efforts  of 
a  strong  man  to  tear  apart,”  cannot  help  but  wonder  at  the 
“magic”  of  the  industry.  “The  generally  accepted  idea  is 
that  a  hat  is  made  from  felt  which  comes  in  rolls  from 
which  a  piece  is  cut  and  in  some  mysterious  way  pressed  or 
ironed  into  shape,  somewhat  as  a  shoe  is  made  from  flat 
leather,  or  clothing  manufactured  from  cloth,”  to  quote  from 
the  C.  and  K.  organ.  “It  will  surprise  many  to  know  that 
the  felting  is  only  an  incidental  process  of  hat  manufacture 
and  furthermore,  that  hat  making  is  one  of  the  rare 
industries  in  which  absolutely  raw  material  is  transformed 
under  one  roof  into  an  entirely  different  article  having  no 
resemblance  to  the  stuff  from  which  it  originates. 

“Nearly  40  distinct  and  separate  operations  are  required 
to  produce  a  C.  and  K.  hat.  The  basic  material  is  the  fur 
of  such  animals  as  the  rabbit  or  Coney,  as  it  is  called  in 
Europe,  the  hare,  the  beaver,  the  nutria  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  otter  and  the  muskrat.  Every  fur  bearing  animal  is 
provided  with  a  protective  outer  coating  of  coarse  hair 
which  is  useless  in  hat  manufacturing  and  which  must  be 
removed  by  plucking  it  from  the  pelt,  leaving  the  fine  soft 
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fur  that  is  next  to  the  skin.  Dame  Nature,  in  her  wise  care 
for  her  little  creatures,  provides  them  with  an  oily  substance 
that  repels  water  and  thus  keeps  their  fur  coats  dry  and 
warm.  This  oil  is  exuded  through  a  microscopic  scale  on 
each  fibre  of  the  fur  and  it  is  this  scale  which  makes  hat 
manufacturing  possible,  because  the  process  of  felting  is 
simply  bringing  the  fibres  closer  together  where  the  scales 
will  tangle  or  lock  so  tightly  that  a  closely  knit  fabric  is 
formed. 

“The  first  thing  that  is  done  after  the  hair  is  plucked 
out  is  to  treat  the  fur  to  a  bath  of  mercury  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  which  opens  the  scales  of  the  fur  fibres  and  makes 
them  effective  in  felting.  This  process  is  called  ‘carroting.’ 
After  the  solution  has  been  thoroughly  removed  and  the 
skin  dried,  it  is  laid  pelt  side  down  in  a  fur  cutting  machine 
where  the  skin  is  cut  away  from  the  fur  by  whirling  knives 
that  cut  the  pelt  off  in  fine  strips  that  somewhat  resemble 
shredded  wheat.  .  .  .  The  fur  is  then  packed  in  five  pound 
bags  and  is  ready  for  actual  hat  making.  Fur,  as  well  as  the 
hat  bodies  that  are  made  from  it,  is  rarely  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  C.  and  K.  hats  until  it  is  at  least  six  months  old.” 
After  the  particular  mixture  of  fur  which  is  to  be  used,  has 
been  selected,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  ‘devil’  or  picker 
and  then  run  through  a  blowing  machine  where  it  is  properly 
cleaned. 

“The  quantity  of  fur  required  to  make  one  hat  varies 
according  to  the  shape,  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  finished 
article  and  averages  about  three  ounces.  An  amount  suf¬ 
ficient  only  to  make  one  hat  is  fed  into  the  forming  machine 
where  the  magical  transformation  from  a  bunch  of  fluffy 
fur  to  the  first  semblance  of  a  hat  takes  place.  The  curious 
minded  will  be  interested  in  a  description  of  this  forming 
machine.  The  modern  forming  machine  takes  enough  fur 
to  make  one  hat  and  by  expertly  controlled  currents  of  air 
forms  it  into  a  cone  shaped  bag  about  36  inches  high  and 
32  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  terminating  in  a  rounded  point 
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at  the  top.  The  operator  seated  at  one  end  of  the  machine 
feeds  the  fur  on  to  a  moving  belt  that  conveys  it  to  a  cham¬ 
ber  where  it  is  met  by  a  blast  of  air  that  sends  it  whirling 
to  fill  the  chamber  with  floating  fibres  of  fur. 

“On  the  floor  of  this  chamber  is  a  slowly  revolving  table 
upon  which  has  been  placed  a  dampened  copper  cone  per¬ 
forated  with  little  holes.  In  the  center  of  the  turn  table 
an  exhaust  fan  operates  to  draw  the  air  inward  through 
these  holes.  As  the  cone  revolves  the  floating  fibres  of  fur 
are  gradually  drawn  on  to  the  cone  by  the  suction  of  the  air 
until  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  held  together  by  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  cone.  The  process  takes  about  one  minute. 
When  all  the  fibres  have  been  drawn  on  to  the  cone,  the 
doors  of  the  chamber  are  opened  and  wet  cloths  carefully 
laid  on  the  newly  formed  body.  A  tin  cover  is  placed  on 
the  cone  and  the  whole  thing  is  placed  on  a  platform  and 
automatically  immersed  in  a  vat  of  hot  water.  The  cover 
and  wet  cloths  are  then  removed,  the  cone  turned  bottom 
side  up  and  the  hat  body  carefully  peeled  off.  The  object 
of  the  immersion  in  hot  water  is  to  enable  the  operator 
to  handle  the  delicate  film,  as  otherwise  it  would  fall  apart. 
This  whole  process  requires  the  most  expert  workmanship, 
as  the  least  slip  would  result  in  disaster.” 

The  next  operation  in  the  hat  making  is  the  “sizing,” 
whereby  the  cone  shaped  body,  which  is  two  and  one  half 
times  as  large  as  necessary  for  the  hat,  is  reduced  to  its 
proper  size.  Following  this,  the  hat  body,  still  in  cone 
shape,  is  dyed.  If  derby  hats  are  to  be  made,  the  hat  body 
is  stiffened  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  before  dye¬ 
ing.  After  the  hat  bodies  are  dyed  and  dried,  they  go 
through  the  process  of  blocking  where  they  assume  the  first 
recognizable  resemblance  to  a  hat.  After  being  sandpapered 
to  remove  any  hairs  which  may  still  be  sticking  to  the  felted 
body,  the  hat  body  is  ready  for  the  final  processes  of  finish¬ 
ing,  shaping,  and  trimming.  Thus  ends  the  biography  of  a 
Crofut  and  Knapp  felt  hat. 
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STRIKE  OF  1884-1885 

The  Norwalk  hat  factories,  including  of  course,  the  C. 
and  K.,  have  lived  through  two  great  strikes,  one  in  the  fall 
of  1884  and  the  spring  of  1885  and  the  other  during  the 
year  1909.  The  strike  of  1884,  which  commenced  in  the 
month  of  November,  was  precipitated  by  a  wage  cut  of  25 
per  cent  ordered  by  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.  during  a  dull 
season,  when  business  was  very  poor.  The  company  felt 
that  it  could  not  pay  full  wages  in  such  bad  times  and  it 
believed  that  the  hatters  would  prefer  a  25  per  cent  cut 
to  no  work  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  hatters  decided  that 
the  wage  cut  was  not  necessary  and  that  they  would  starve 
before  they  would  take  it.  Close  to  a  thousand  men  had 
left  their  benches  by  December  1,  announcing  that  they 
were  prepared  to  stay  out  six  months  before  they  would 
work  for  what  they  termed  “starvation  wages.” 

John  S.  Seymour,  of  counsel  for  the  Hatters’  association, 
in  a  three  column  letter  in  the  local  papers  explained  some 
of  the  grievances  of  the  strikers.  He  addressed  his  com¬ 
munication  to  Messrs.  Crofut  and  Knapp,  A.  Solmans, 
Coffin,  Hurlbut  and  Co.,  and  Edwin  Adams,  all  of  local 
hat  companies.  His  letter,  bitter  and  sarcastic,  accused  the 
hat  companies,  among  other  things:  Of  being  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  reduce  wages;  of  forcing  the  men  to  abandon 
their  labor  organization  before  they  could  be  re-employed; 
of  trying  to  get  a  bill  through  the  legislature  banning  labor 
associations;  of  getting  the  police  and  the  mayor  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  “scabs”  who  went  to  work  in  the  “open  shop”  after 
the  strike  commenced;  of  reducing  wages  25  per  cent  (this 
had  particular  reference  to  the  C.  and  K.)  and  of  selecting 
the  lull  between  the  fall  and  spring  trade  to  do  this  when 
to  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  months  “would  benefit  the 
company.” 

The  Crofut  and  Knapp  company  in  response  maintained 
that  it  had  to  choose  between  a  25  per  cent  wage  cut  and 
a  complete  shutdown  and  felt  the  former  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  latter;  that  it  had  no  objection  to  the  strikers 
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talking  to  the  so-called  “scabs,”  if  violence  was  omitted,  but 
that  it  had  a  perfect  right  to  institute  an  open  shop  if  the 
union  men  did  not  care  to  come  to  work  for  the  wages  of¬ 
fered.  In  the  meantime,  A.  Solman’s  hat  factory  was  filling 
all  orders:  E.  Adams  had  reorganized  his  factory  and  the 
C.  and  K.  was  running  Factory  No.  2  full  blast. 

Just  five  minutes  before  1 1  on  a  Friday  night,  January 
22,  1885,  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.,  Factory  No.  2,  on 
the  corner  of  Water  and  Tolies  sts.,  was  blown  up  with 
dynamite.  Seventy-five  panes  of  glass  were  shattered,  a 
blue  stone  sill,  four  inches  thick,  on  which  the  explosive  had 
rested,  was  blown  into  thousands  of  pieces,  great  holes  were 
torn  in  the  walls,  the  ceilings  riddled,  and  a  number  of  men 
sleeping  in  the  building  were  hurled  from  their  beds  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  ear  splitting  noise  was 
heard  in  Stamford.  Blame  for  the  explosion  immediately 
was  attached  to  the  strikers,  who  promptly  denied  any  part 
in  the  affair.  They  in  turn  laid  the  blame  on  the  hat  manu¬ 
facturers  who,  they  said,  had  attempted  to  blow  up  their 
own  factory,  so  as  to  gain  sympathy  for  their  cause  and  to 
turn  it  from  the  strikers  on  whom  they  planned  suspicion 
for  the  deed  should  fall.  The  account  of  the  explosion 
which  was  characterized  by  the  Sentinel  as  “a  dastardly  at¬ 
tempt  which  for  hellish  wickedness  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
in  the  evil  deeds  of  men,  rather  fiends,”  was  given  in  the 
local  paper  as  follows: 

“The  explosive  was  probably  placed  on  the  sill  of  the 
window  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building,  corner  of 
Water  and  Tolies  sts.  This  part  of  the  building  was  used 
as  the  tip  room  and  in  it  were  several  sewing  machines,  the 
safe  and  tables.  In  the  other  end  of  the  building  were 
sleeping  Messrs.  Howard  Knapp  and  John  Scott.  The 
engineer  and  watchman  were  in  the  engine  room  about  30 
feet  distant  and  on  the  second  floor  13  workmen  were  asleep 
in  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation.  The 
explosion  tore  out  the  window,  breaking  in  pieces  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  four  inches  in  thickness,  shattered  the  windows  in 
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that  part  of  the  building  and  several  things  in  the  room. 
Portions  of  the  flying  debris  tore  great  holes  in  the  wall. 
On  the  outside  the  effects  are  seen  on  the  fence  across  the 
street,  where  the  terrific  power  of  the  destructive  agency 
spent  a  great  part  of  its  force.  Messrs.  Knapp  and  Scott 
were  thrown  out  of  their  cots  and  the  men  in  the  other  part 
of  the  building  were  considerably  shocked,  but  no  one  re¬ 
ceived  any  injuries  other  than  the  shock. 

“The  explosion  was  felt  throughout  the  city  but  as  it  was 
after  most  people  had  retired,  but  few  were  aware  of  its 
cause.  Portions  of  the  cartridge  were  found,  one  piece 
having  been  imbedded  in  a  fence  post  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  A  sewing  machine  standing  near  the  window 
was  flattened  down  on  the  table.  Had  the  infernal  material 
exploded  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  and  lives  sacrificed.  The  cartridge 
was  a  piece  of  two  inch  iron  pipe  with  a  cap  screwed  on 
each  end  and  was  unquestionably  made  by  novices  and  prob¬ 
ably  at  home  or  hereabouts. 

“The  damage  has  in  the  main  been  repaired  and  the 
factory  has  continued  in  operation  Avithout  interruption. 
ReAvards  amounting  to  $1,200  have  been  offered.  Mayor 
Taylor  called  a  special  session  of  the  council  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  $500  reward  Avas  offered  by  the  city.  In  addition 
to  this  $500  has  been  offered  by  the  employers  and  $200  by 
the  Hatters’  association.  The  mayor  has  put  on  extra  po¬ 
lice  to  guard  the  factories  and  men  patrol  each  of  them 
every  night.  A.  Solmans  has  had  lanterns  placed  on  the 
outside  of  his  factory  and  has  them  lighted  at  night.” 

This  last  precaution  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Solmans  Avho  is 
now  president  of  the  South  Nonvalk  Savings  Bank,  Avas 
felt  not  only  to  be  a  very  Avise  precaution  but  to  be  indicative 
of  the  rapid  strides  being  made  in  outside  factory  illumina¬ 
tion.  Papers  all  over  the  country  commented  on  the  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Crofut  and  Knapp’s.  The  Hartford  Courant 
roundly  denounced  the  hat  workers  here  for  using  dynamite 
to  bring  their  employers  to  terms,  and  congratulated  Hart- 
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ford  on  the  fact  that  it  harbored  no  dynamiters.  The  Dan¬ 
bury  News  laid  the  blame  on  some  “malcontent.”  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Post  spoke  scathingly  of  the  abuse  of  dynamite  in 
Norwalk.  The  Bridgeport  Leader  saw  in  the  explosion  an 
extremely  bad  effect  on  Norwalk’s  reputation  which  might 
end  in  the  city’s  losing  all  manufacturing  establishments 
which  would  not  care  to  settle  in  such  a  lawless  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  concluded  its  edi¬ 
torial  comment  with  the  following  piece  of  advice: 

“South  Norwalk  boasts  only  three  constables  who  are 
not  on  duty  at  night.  If  the  residents  of  the  town  wish  it 
to  retain  its  reputation  as  a  good  place  for  manufacturers 
to  establish  themselves,  they  would  do  well  to  protect  the 
capital  now  invested  there,  even  if  they  have  to  double  the 
strength  of  the  constabulary.” 

By  this  time,  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike,  many  of  the 
old-time  hatters  commenced  to  complain  that  they  wished 
they  had  never  listened  to  the  “big  union  leaders.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  beginning,  the  leaders  gave  the  strikers  the 
idea  that  the  strike  would  only  last  a  few  days  since  “the 
bosses  couldn’t  hold  out  any  longer.”  By  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  week,  the  strikers  were  beginning  to  get  a  little  bit 
skeptical. 

Just  before  5  on  the  morning  of  February  12,  1885,  the 
C.  E.  Doty  factory  on  lower  Main  st.,  occupied  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Hat  Co.  and  the  South  Norwalk  Hat  Co.,  burst 
into  flames  and  was  totally  destroyed  with  all  its  contents. 
The  building  adjoining,  owned  by  O.  E.  Wilson  and  A.  E. 
Austin  and  used  as  a  hat  box  factory  by  A.  E.  Reed  was  also 
destroyed.  A  number  believed  the  fire  to  be  incendiary  as 
two  suspicious  characters  were  noted  on  the  scene  a  short 
time  before  the  fire.  Others  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  fire 
broke  out  near  the  flue  for  heating  irons. 

The  date  of  February  25,  1885,  foretold  the  near  end 
of  the  strike  for  at  that  time  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co. 
reopened  with  a  full  organization,  Factory  No.  1  which  had 
been  closed  for  fourteen  weeks.  Up  to  this  date  the  com- 
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pany  had  concentrated  its  efforts  in  Factory  No.  2.  The 
entire  factory  was  now  running  as  in  normal  times,  the  work¬ 
ers  being  a  combination  of  union  men  who  felt  that  they 
had  better  work  in  an  open  shop  than  starve,  and  hatters 
who  came  to  Norwalk  from  elsewhere.  The  middle  of 
March,  after  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  four  months, 
found:  A.  Solmans  reopening  his  factory;  an  open  shop  in 
the  former  Coffin  Hurlbut  and  Co.  building,  now  taken  over 
by  John  W.  Green  of  Danbury;  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co. 
augmenting  its  force;  Adams  Brothers  working  along  in 
good  shape.  The  employers  and  employees  came  to  terms 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  following  announcement  appear¬ 
ing  in  The  Sentinel  under  date  of  April  16,  1885: 

“By  an  arrangement  made  between  Messrs.  Crofut  and 
Knapp  and  A.  Solmans  and  the  Hatters  Societies,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  them  have  been  settled,  after  a  contest  of 
nearly  five  months,  by  a  recognition  of  the  union  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  now  but  one  of  the  five  factories,  Adams 
Brothers,  remains  independent.  Concessions  have  been 
made  by  both  parties  to  the  contest.  The  struggle  has  been 
a  long  and  costly  one  to  both  employers  and  employees,  in¬ 
volving  a  direct  loss  of  at  least  $250,000  with  indirect  det¬ 
riment  to  the  city  of  a  much  larger  amount,  as  well  as 
considerable  suffering  and  sacrifice.  At  present  the  hatting 
business  is  dull  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  full 
work  will  be  obtained  in  the  factories,  but  when  trade  does 
revive,  may  it  be  brisk  enough  to  enable  all  to  repair,  to  a 
large  extent,  their  losses.”  And  so  ended  the  strike  of  1884. 

In  the  fall  of  1885  eleven  men  from  this  city,  hat  manu¬ 
facturers,  took  part  in  a  move  fostered  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fur  Hat  Finishers  and  Makers,  “to  establish 
and  maintain  harmonious  relations  between  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  their  employes  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  both 
parties.”  It  was  planned  to  form  some  sort  of  association 
which  would  look  out  for  the  interests  of  both  employers 
and  employes.  Hat  manufacturers  in  the  states  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  were  asked  to  join.  At  a  convention  called  in  New 
\  ork  city,  October  28,  1885,  63  manufacturers  were  present, 
representing  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
fur  hat  business  in  this  country.  Eleven  manufacturers  from 
this  town  were  present.  Unfortunately  there  was  a  strong 
note  of  opposition  to  the  movement  in  New  Jersey  among 
the  hat  makers.  The  impetus  of  the  movement  lagged  and 
finally  died. 

For  many  years  after  the  trouble  in  1884  and  1885  in 
Norwalk,  the  hatting  industry  prospered.  Manufacturers 
made  a  good  profit;  the  workers  earned  good  wages.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  the  20th  century,  business  was  un¬ 
usually  brisk. 


STRIKE  OF  1909 

In  the  year  1909,  Norwalk  suffered  a  second  big  hat 
strike,  a  very  serious  one  which  threatened  to  cripple  the 
industry,  and  which  lasted  almost  a  year.  The  Guyer  Hat 
Co.  of  Boston  started  the  trouble;  the  union  hatters  finished 
it.  The  main  bone  of  contention  was  the  refusal  of  the  hat 
manufacturers,  following  certain  actions  of  the  union,  to 
recognize  the  union  label.  Although  the  strike  dragged 
on  for  nearly  12  months,  it  never  came  to  a  definite  end,  but 
rather  “petered  out,”  some  of  the  hatters  going  out  of  town; 
others  remaining  in  the  union  and  taking  work  in  open  shops. 
As  a  result  of  the  strike,  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Hat  Co., 
became  an  open  shop  and  has  so  remained  to  this  day,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  other  local  hat  factories  are 
union  shops. 

It  seems  that  the  Guyer  Hat  Company  of  Boston  was 
granted  a  lower  scale  of  wages  by  the  union  for  a  little 
branch  hat  factory  which  it  contemplated  opening  on  Ca¬ 
therine  st.,  Philadelphia.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  this 
shop  which  employed  only  six  men,  the  Guyer  Hat  Co.  de¬ 
cided  to  open  a  large  factory  in  Philadelphia,  just  a  few 
streets  from  the  little  branch.  So  far  so  good.  But  after 
the  opening,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Guyer  Hat  Co.  in- 
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tended  paying  wages  in  its  new  factory  equal  in  amount  to 
the  low  wages  granted  the  company  by  the  union  for  the 
establishment  of  its  small  branch  factory.  The  Union  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Guyer  Hat  Co.  had  violated  its  existing 
contract  in  Boston  and  forthwith  the  use  of  the  union  label 
was  denied  it.  At  that  time  the  use  of  the  union  label  in 
hats  was  more  or  less  of  a  necessity  to  the  hat  manufactur¬ 
ers. 

Following  this  action,  all  the  union  hatters  walked  out 
of  the  Philadelphia  shops,  without  waiting  for  a  settlement 
of  the  trouble  or  even  bothering  to  give  notice,  although 
it  had  been  previously  agreed  that  the  union  would  never  call 
out  its  men  without  warning  the  manufacturers,  ten  days 
in  advance.  The  manufacturers  retaliated  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  city  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker,  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1909,  when  they  banded  together,  defied  the  union 
to  take  away  the  use  of  its  label  and  announced  that  hence¬ 
forth,  they  wouldn’t  use  the  union  label. 

As  a  result,  the  hat  industry  immediately  found  itself  in 
the  worst  tie-up  in  years.  Seventy-five  factories  employing 
no  less  than  25,000  workers  were  affected,  and  in  the  Crofut 
and  Knapp  Co.  in  this  city,  700  hatters  ceased  work.  Janu¬ 
ary  1 6,  1909,  75  men  employed  in  the  John  H.  Wolthausen 
plant  on  Woodward  ave.,  this  city,  walked  out.  In  Dan¬ 
bury,  4,000  workers  were  already  at  home,  waiting  with 
idle  hands  for  a  settlement  agreeable  to  themselves.  Two 
days  later  the  Hat  Manufacturing  association  meeting  in 
New  York  announced  that  most  of  the  employers  through¬ 
out  the  country  would  institute  open  shops;  that  there  were 
some  20,000  strikers  out,  but  that  there  were  plenty  of 
“scabs.”  At  the  time  it  was  said  that  the  union  had  set 
aside  $400,000  to  fight  the  strike,  which  it  was  estimated 
would  cost  the  country  more  than  $1,000,000. 

Many  of  the  hatters  who  walked  out  when  told  to  do 
so,  did  not  know  the  reason  of  the  strike.  Their  wages 
and  hours  remained  untouched  and  they  could  not  see  why 
they  should  not  go  to  work.  However,  they  belonged  to 
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the  union  and  their  loyalty  forced  them  out.  Local  em¬ 
ployers  announced  they  would  wait  two  weeks  for  the  union 
men  to  return  and  if  they  had  not  done  so  by  that  time,  open 
shop  would  be  declared.  February  9,  finding  the  union  still 
obdurate,  the  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.  decided  upon  the  open 
shop  as  previously  warned. 

When  the  C.  and  K.  threw  open  its  doors  on  that  event¬ 
ful  morning,  to  the  accompaniment  of  catcalls  and  mutter- 
ings  from  the  crowds  of  strikers  gathered  in  the  streets, 
John  Cavanagh,  who  was  then  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Norwalk,  was  discovered  at 
his  old  bench,  curling  hats.  With  him  were  Philip  Knapp, 
then  vice  president  and  Superintendent  Joseph  L.  O’Brien. 
All  three  of  them,  expert  hat  curlers,  were  taking  the  places 
of  certain  of  the  strikers  who  had  left  the  plant  with  their 
tools  a  few  days  before.  The  C.  and  K.  company,  which 
was  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  its  spring  trade,  announced 
that  it  intended  to  fill  all  orders  in  keeping  with  promises 
made  in  a  big  advertising  campaign  upon  which  thousands 
of  dollars  had  already  been  spent.  Efforts  were  then  being 
made  by  the  company  to  obtain  outside  help.  Trimmers 
and  binders  were  needed  badly,  for  the  rest  of  the  factory 
was  some  600  hats  ahead  of  the  trimming  and  binding  de¬ 
partment.  John  Cavanagh  was  instrumental  in  securing 
twelve  women  experts  in  this  phase  of  the  work  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  They  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Norwalk, 
February  16,  1909.  An  interesting  story  is  connected  with 
their  entrance  to  our  city. 

Previous  to  their  arrival,  Mr.  Cavanagh  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  a  couple  in  Union  Park  to  house  the  girls 
and  the  woman  had  made  all  the  necessary  plans.  How¬ 
ever,  the  night  before  the  delegation  arrived,  a  group  of 
union  trimmers  called  on  the  good  lady,  and  threatened  to 
burn  her  home  and  the  loss  of  a  job  to  her  husband,  should 
she  dare  to  take  in  the  girls.  Meantime,  Mr.  Cavanagh 
was  engineering  the  arrival  of  the  girls.  It  was  not  thought 
safe  for  them  to  come  into  Norwalk  by  train.  As  a  con- 
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sequence  they  had  been  instructed  to  travel  only  as  far  as 
Stamford  by  train,  where  they  were  to  disembark  and  take 
the  trolley  to  Norwalk.  This  they  did,  being  met  in  Nor¬ 
walk  by  Mr.  Cavanagh,  and  safely  escorted  to  Union  Park. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  good  boarding  lady 
was  found  in  tears,  unhappy  because  she  had  purchased  12 
new  beds  for  the  girls  and  had  made  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  to  board  them,  but  could  not  take  them  in.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  except  retrace  steps,  so  Mr.  Cavan¬ 
agh  turned  right  about,  putting  on  as  good  a  face  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances  and  promptly  escorted  the 
group  of  girls  to  his  own  home,  where  he  proceeded  to 
overwhelm  his  wife  with  the  new  company.  Mrs.  Cavan¬ 
agh  recovered  in  short  order,  proved  an  excellent  hostess, 
saw  that  the  girl§  were  given  something  to  eat  and  gave  them 
the  run  of  the  house.  Someone  started  the  piano  and  soon 
everyone  was  enjoying  a  sort  of  housewarming.  All  went 
well  until  it  was  nearing  bed  time,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  none  of  the  girls  as  yet  had  any  baggage.  Mr.  Cavan¬ 
agh  dug  down  into  his  wardrobe  and  managed  to  find  no 
less  than  12  nightshirts  which  the  girls  borrowed  with  much 
fun  and  hilarity. 

So  far  so  good  and  when  it  was  discovered  that  another 
couple  would  board  the  girls,  threats  or  no  threats,  worry 
seemed  at  an  end  for  a  while.  The  girls  traveled  in  groups 
of  four  to  the  factory  daily,  each  group  being  escorted  by  a 
man.  Many  remarks  were  passed  by  the  crowds  of  strikers 
which  followed  the  girls,  but  the  latter  were  never  touched. 

Men  strike  breakers  in  the  hat  strike  of  1909  in  Norwalk 
did  not  enjoy  such  good  fortune  as  did  the  women.  They 
were  never  let  alone,  were  followed  by  the  union  men  every¬ 
where  they  went  and  were  hounded  by  yells  and  sarcastic 
remarks.  When  opportunity  permitted  they  were  assaulted. 
However,  the  strike  breakers  were  not  slow  to  fight  or  pro¬ 
voke  fights.  Morning  and  night,  crowds  averaging  500  to 
700  gathered  at  the  C.  and  K.  plant  and  followed  the  work¬ 
ers  to  their  homes,  sometimes  contenting  themselves  with 
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verbal  combat,  sometimes  resorting  to  fists.  There  were 
many  street  brawls.  Early  in  March  three  C.  and  K.  work¬ 
ers  were  set  upon  by  strikers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedar  st. 
A  friend  dragged  them  into  the  front  garden  of  the  home 
of  the  late  Mrs.  B.  M.  Andrews,  4 6  West  ave.  Shortly, 
William  R.  Pennington,  captain,  now  chief  of  police,  arrived 
to  restore  order,  while  Dr.  William  J.  Tracey  treated  the 
workers. 

Som'e  of  the  strike  breakers  had  permits  to  carry  revol¬ 
vers.  Some  hadn’t.  The  late  John  Sculley  of  Monroe  st., 
secretary  of  the  union  hatters,  told  police  that  two  of  the 
strike  breakers  were  carrying  revolvers  without  permits. 
They  were  arrested.  During  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike, 
a  crowd  of  500  gathered  at  the  C.  and  K.  factory  and  com¬ 
menced  milling  around  the  hatters  as  they  fame  from  work. 
It  was  necessary  to  call  Pennington  who  rescued  several  of 
the  men  from  being  trampled  upon.  And  so  it  went.  Every 
other  night  there  was  a  battle  of  some  sort  on  the  streets 
of  Norwalk,  sometimes  the  fault  of  the  strikers,  sometimes 
of  the  strike  breakers. 

April  29,  nearly  1,000  hatters  gathered  at  the  C.  and  K. 
to  tell  some  of  the  former  union  men  who  had  returned  to 
work  in  the  open  shop,  what  they  thought  of  them.  Two 
of  the  workers,  who  had  renounced  the  union  because  they 
needed  work  for  their  families,  were  followed  up  Main  st. 
by  hundreds  of  taunting  strikers.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  Mayor  Francis  Burnell  of  South  Norwalk  with  Chief 
William  Vollmer  and  Captain  Pennington,  upon  reaching 
the  scene  in  an  auto,  to  stop  the  procession  and  disperse 
the  strikers.  Judge  John  Keogh,  then  corporation  counsel, 
was  in  the  car  with  the  above  three.  Several  were  arrested 
for  creating  a  disturbance. 

Meanwhile,  much  had  been  happening  at  the  hat  shops. 
The  first  break  of  any  sort  in  the  strike  occurred  February 
18  when  Lamson  and  Hubbard  of  Boston  agreed  to  use  the 
union  label.  March  11,  the  Wolthausen  Co.,  Woodward 
ave.,  recommenced  work.  May  3  saw  the  institution  of  a 
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new  hat  company  on  Raymond  st.,  called  the  Superior  Hat 
Co.  August  13,  a  new  hat  factory  opened  in  Day  street, 
in  a  building  formerly  the  home  of  an  alcohol  refinery. 

The  worst  of  the  strike  was  now  over.  Many  of  the 
local  shops  had  returned  to  union  labor  with  the  exception 
of  the  C.  and  K.  Hat  Co.  Twenty-two  factories  in  Dan¬ 
bury  had  reopened  with  union  labor.  In  Norwalk,  the  strike 
came  to  no  definite  end.  Some  of  the  hat  workers  went 
to  Philadelphia;  others  took  jobs  in  Danbury;  still  others 
gave  up  hope  of  gaining  their  strike  goal  and  returned  to 
work  in  the  local  factories.  As  a  result  of  the  1909  strike, 
the  C.  and  K.  has  remained  open  shop. 

NORWALK  HAT  COMPANIES 

During  the  past  years  in  Norwalk,  many  hat  companies 
have  come  and  gone.  Among  them  were :  Straw  Hat  Co., 
formed  by  John  P.  Beatty  and  Dexter  Dennis  in  1873; 
Straw  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  organized  by  John  P.  Beatty  and 
brother  in  1857  and  taken  over  by  Arthur  Wheeler  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1888,  who  manufactured  the  hats  at  13  Butler  st. ; 
Hat  Forming  Co.,  Railroad  ave.,  incorporated  in  1874, 
Alden  Solmans,  being  president;  Volk  Hat  Co.,  corner  of 
Raymond  and  Day  sts.,  established  in  1875,  of  which 
Christian  Swartz  was  president  after  its  reorganization  in 
1880;  Hubbell  and  Barthol,  established  in  1880;  Universal 
Hat  Co.,  corner  of  Clay  st.  and  Railroad  ave.,  established 
in  1875;  William  B.  Hubbell  Co.,  22  Woodward  ave. 
formed  in  1891;  Hoyt  Wolthausen  &  Co.,  Day  street,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1895;  Espenscheid  Hat  Co.,  incorporated  in 
1902;  A.  A.  Hodshon  and  Co.,  53  Railroad  Place,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1898;  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Cross  and  South  Main 
sts.  F.  Berg  and  Co.  went  out  of  existence  in  1929. 

The  year  1920  found  a  new  hat  company  started  in 
East  Norwalk,  started  by  D.  L.  Davis  who  had  a  capital  of 
only  $1,400.  He  commenced  business  in  a  little  shack.  In 
1924,  the  firm  was  joined  by  A.  E.  Pope  and  at  the  time  was 
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doing  a  half  million  dollar  business  yearly.  It  has  since 
gone  out  of  business. 

At  the  present  writing,  Norwalk  has  the  following  hat 
companies:  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.,  organized  in  1858,  now 
has  1,500  employees,  turning  out  3,000,000  hats  yearly. 
American  Hat  Co.,  Grand  st.,  organized  in  1922,  employs 
250;  South  Norwalk  Hat  Co.,  formerly  the  H.  Goldman 
Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Day  st.,  December,  1928,  80  hands;  Level 
Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  85  Washington  st.,  January  1,  1928,  75 
hands;  Norwalk  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilton  ave.,  1922,  between 
100  and  200  workers,  depending  on  season;  S.  J.  Palinkos 
Co.,  Monroe  st. ;  Rough  Hat  Co.,  Mulvoy  st.,  formed  30 
years  ago,  employs  no;  Sabel  Hat  Co.,  Inc.,  50  Day  st., 
organized  in  New  York  in  1923,  came  to  Norwalk  in  De¬ 
cember  1927,  employs  between  50  and  60.  Hodshon-Berg 
Co.  incorporated  first  of  August,  1929,  employs  300. 
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Chapter  XXVI 

I 

Norwalk  Responds  With  Volunteers  Even  Before  Presi¬ 
dential  Call — Local  Companies  at  the  Front — First  men 
to  Die — Trail  of  the  “Fighting  Seventeenth” — Few  War¬ 
riors  remain  to  Tell  the  Tale. 

Norwalk,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  a  good 
many  other  things,  commenced  raising  men  for  the  defense 
of  the  Union,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  even  before 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  memorable  procla¬ 
mation,  Monday,  April  15,  1861,  calling  forth  “the  Militia 
of  the  Several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number 
of  seventy-five  thousand,”  to  serve  for  three  months. 

In  some  way,  the  news  that  the  President  needed  men 
reached  this  city  on  the  Sunday  night  before  the  proclama¬ 
tion.  Early  Monday  morning,  Eben  Hill  and  his  son  Eben 
Hill,  Jr.,  later  successful  manager  of  the  Norwalk  Iron 
Works,  gathered  together  a  group  of  young  men,  found  a 
drummer  and  a  fifer  and  commenced  a  parade  of  the  streets 
of  Norwalk,  according  to  C.  F.  Hallock,  brother-in-law  of 
John  Batterson  of  Woodward  Ave.  Mr.  Hallock  wrote  an 
'  article  on  the  Civil  War  which  appears  in  “Norwalk  250 
Years  Ago.”  Taking  along  with  them  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Wooley  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  who  made 
the  first  war  speech  in  Norwalk,  the  two  Hills,  father  and 
son,  and  a  band  of  volunteers,  marched  up  and  down  the 
main  streets  of  the  city,  gathering  recruits  as  they  went. 
Norwalk  was  wild  with  excitement. 
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FIRST  MEN  TO  GO 

During  the  war,  Norwalk  sent  nearly  1,000  men  to  the 
front,  800  being  recruited  from  this  city  and  about  200  local 
men  going  from  other  cities.  Among  the  first  local  men 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  government  were:  Hon.  Orris 
S.  Ferry,  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Hon. 
A.  H.  Byington.  These  two  were  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
when  war  broke  out  and  both  enlisted  in  the  Cassius  M.  Clay 
Guard  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  organization  patrolled 
the  streets  of  Washington  until  relieved  by  the  troops  from 
the  north. 

Norwalk  sent  men  to  the  first  regiment  which  was  raised 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Hallock. 
This  regiment  was  known  as  the  First  Connecticut  Volunteer 
Infantry,  and  was  recruited  mainly  from  the  volunteer 
militia,  to  serve  three  months.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
into  service,  780  strong,  April  24,  1861,  and  was  the  first 
regiment  to  ascend  the  Potomac.  In  it  were,  from  this 
city:  Theodore  Benedict,  Thomas  D.  Brown,  George  D. 
Keeler,  Thomas  Hooton,  Morris  Kransynky,  William  C. 
Murphy,  James  Reed  and  Howard  Wheeler.  In  the 
second  regiment,  there  seems  but  one  man  from  here  of 
whom  there  is  any  record,  Samuel  C.  Barnum. 

The  Third  Regiment  was  raised  in  Norwalk,  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  Danbury,  New  Fairfield,  Hartford,  Meriden, 
Norwich  and  Stamford.  The  regiment  was  mustered  into 
service  in  May  1861  for  three  months  with  750  men. 
Company  A  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Norwalk  men, 
the  officers  being:  Captain  Douglass  Fowler  after  whom 
the  local  G.  A.  R.  post  and  auxiliary  are  named;  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Gilbert  Bogart,  Second  Lieutenant  Stephen  D.  Byx- 
bee,  First  Sergeant  James  L.  Russell.  The  Third  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  General  Keyes 
in  his  official  report  said:  “The  gallantry  with  which  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Maine  and  the  Third  of  Connecticut 
Volunteers  charged  up  the  hill  upon  the  enemy’s  artillery 
and  infantry,  was  never,  in  my  opinion,  surpassed.”  David 
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O’Connor  of  Company  A,  this  regiment,  according  to  Mr. 
Hallock,  was  the  first  soldier  from  Norwalk  to  be  confined 
in  Libby  Prison.  He  was  captured  during  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run  and  remained  in  prison  for  ten  months. 

An  additional  call  for  men  having  been  sent  forth,  Con¬ 
necticut  furnished  another  regiment  and  in  that  regiment 
were  25  from  Norwalk.  Among  them  was  Moses  A.  Hill. 
Hill  was  afterwards  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  he  served 
with  credit  on  the  staff  of  General  Burnside.  Later  he  was 
a  major.  The  Fifth  Regiment  was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1861  and  entered  the  service  with  Orris  S.  Ferry  of  Nor¬ 
walk  (U.  S.  Senator)  as  colonel,  Historian  Hurd  tells  us. 
Fifty-four  men  from  Norwalk  were  included,  among  them 
being:  Colonel  Orris  S.  Ferry,  Chaplain  George  W.  Lasher, 
Captain  Alfred  A.  Chinnery,  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Reynolds, 
Lieut.  Stiles  G.  Hyatt,  Lieut.  George  F.  Selleck  and  C.  F. 
Hallock,  father  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stevens. 

FIRST  TO  DIE 

Nathaniel  S.  Wheeler  of  Company  E  of  this  regiment  was 
the  first  enlisted  man  from  Norwalk  to  die  in  the  service, 
he  coming  to  his  end  at  Sandy  Flook,  near  Harper’s  Ferry, 
Va.  The  first  to  be  killed  in  battle  were:  Color  Sergeant 
Elijah  B.  Jones,  Corp.  Oliver  S.  Brady  and  Private  Owen 
Murphy,  all  of  Norwalk,  who  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle 
of  Cedar  Mountain,  Virginia.  Sergeant  William  A.  Ambler 
was  wounded  in  this  battle.  The  Sixth  regiment  boasted 
52  men  from  Norwalk.  The  soldiers  saw  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  and  later  it  was  deemed  an  honor  to  say  “I  belonged 
to  the  Sixth  of  Connecticut.”  Lieut.  James  Hooton  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  one  of  the  25  local  men,  who  enlisted  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  was  instantly  killed  in  battle  on  James  Island. 
Other  Norwalkers  who  were  killed  or  died  in  this  regiment 
were:  James  L.  Allen,  Oscar  Smith,  Theodore  B.  Benedict 
and  John  T.  Byxbee. 

The  soldiers  in  this  regiment  were  in  both  the  siege  of 
Charleston  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Forty-eight  from 
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Norwalk  served  in  the  Eighth  Regiment,  Conn.  Infantry, 
among  them  being  Lieut.  Col.  P.  L.  Cunningham,  Chaplain 
J.  J.  Wooley,  former  pastor  of  the  South  Norwalk  M.  E. 
church;  Captain  Douglass  Fowler,  Captain  James  L.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Lieut.  M.  L.  Pelham,  Lieut.  Thomas  S.  Weed,  Lieut. 
Justus  T.  Crosby,  Lieut.  Anthony  R.  Canfield.  Among 
those  in  the  regiment  from  Norwalk  who  were  killed  or 
who  died  were:  M.  S.  Lyon,  John  Cockefer,  Stephen  H. 
Ferris,  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Peter  Monehan,  Peter  Pound, 
Henry  C.  Taylor,  Thomas  E.  Richmond.  In  the  Ninth 
Regiment  were  two  men  from  Norwalk.  This  regiment  was 
known  as  the  “Irish  Regiment.”  In  the  Tenth  Regiment 
were  14  from  here;  in  the  11th,  four;  in  the  12th,  39.  The 
local  men  who  died  or  were  killed  were:  Stanton  Babcock, 
Sergt.  Henry  M.  Prowitt,  Corp.  Samuel  Clark,  Sergt. 
George  Maculess,  William  B.  Hurd,  James  L.  Brundage, 
Henry  Vanderbilt,  John  Youngs. 

In  the  13th  Regiment  were  14  from  Norwalk.  This 
regiment,  organized  in  November,  1861  enjoys  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  been  in  the  service  longer  than  any  other 
Connecticut  organization.  The  14th  Regiment  which  con¬ 
tained  24  Norwalk  men  was  mustered  into  service  August 
23,  1862.  In  the  15th  Regiment  were  three  from  Norwalk; 
in  the  16th  none.  The  17th  Regiment  was  a  Fairfield 
County  regiment  with  two  whole  companies  from  Norwalk, 
one  from  Darien  and  one  from  New  Canaan.  Of  the  part 
which  this  heroic  regiment  took  in  the  Civil  War  we  will 
speak  later.  In  the  1 8th  and  20th  regiments  were  none  from 
Norwalk;  in  the  21st  was  Dr.  James  Barbour  of  this  city; 
in  the  22nd,  none  from  here.  This  was  the  last  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  recruited  for  three  years’  service. 

The  23rd,  the  first  of  the  six  regiments  for  nine  months’ 
service,  left  New  Haven  for  New  Orleans,  November  17, 
1862.  Norwalk  had  only  two  men  in  this  regiment,  but 
those  two  suffered  enough  for  an  entire  company.  Camped 
in  a  mud-hole  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in  a  week’s  rain 
storm;  sent  to  New  Orleans  in  old  ship  hulks  fit  only  to  be 
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burned;  shunned  by  paymasters  for  months,  kept  in  service 
one  year  or  even  two  instead  of  nine  months  and  confined 
in  rebel  prisons  for  months  at  a  time,  no  soldiers  endured 
more  indignities  than  they.  In  the  24th,  25th  and  26th 
Regiments,  this  city  had  no  men.  In  the  27th,  Norwalk 
had  14  men.  Among  the  dead  from  this  community  were 
William  L.  Bodwell,  killed  at  Gettysburg,  and  Wilbur 
Nash,  killed  at  Fredericksburg. 

NEARLY  DROWNED 

The  28th  regiment  was  the  last  of  the  regiments  for  nine 
months’  service.  It  left  New  Haven  in  November,  1862. 
Norwalk  was  well  represented  in  this  regiment,  Company 
G  being  made  up  almost  wholly  of  men  from  this  city. 
Among  those  who  gave  their  lives  were  George  Beers,  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Hanford,  Thomas  F.  Dowd  and  John  Roach. 
The  regiment  embarked  for  Louisiana  aboard  the  “Che 
Kiang.”  Part  of  the  23rd  Connecticut  was  also  on  this 
steamer.  One  thousand  four  hundred  men  were  crowded 
into  quarters  fit  for  800.  On  the  way  down  the  steamer 
ran  into  a  terrific  storm  and  battled  with  furious  waves  for 
12  hours.  During  the  night  an  officer  sent  the  intelligence: 
“We  shall  never  see  another  sunrise;  the  vessel  cannot 
stand  it  much  longer.”  The  vessel  did,  however,  and  finally 
reached  port  in  safety. 

Among  the  Norwalkers  in  Company  G  of  the  28th  regi¬ 
ment  were:  Corporal  Charles  Doulens,  (father  of  Deputy 
Sheriff  Edward  B.  Doulens),  Sergeant  George  Raymond, 
(father  of  D.  W.  Raymond  and  LeGrand  Raymond), 
Charles  Marvin  and  one  Roberts.  With  the  four  was 
Robert  Morehouse  of  Westport.  They  were  all  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  together,  where  Doulens  was  wounded. 
He  was  a  corporal  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  Frederick 
Burnside.  Sgt.  Raymond  was  the  last  man  to  leave  Port 
Hudson,  Virginia,  before  it  was  blown  up.  This  charge 
was  rated  as  one  of  the  most  desperate  during  the  Rebellion 
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but,  “in  that  holocaust  of  fire  not  a  man  in  that  noble  legion 
shrank  from  his  duty.”  Raymond  and  Doulens  became  firm 
friends  for  life  after  meeting  in  the  regiment.  The  29th 
Connecticut  was  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  raised 
in  this  state  and  Norwalk  was  represented  by  27  men.  In 
the  30th  Conn.  Colored  Regiment,  Norwalk  had  no  soldiers. 

In  the  light  artillery,  in  the  heavy  artillery  and  in  the  navy, 
Norwalk  also  placed  her  men  during  the  Civil  War.  She 
had  1 6  men  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Conn.  Batteries 
of  Artillery  and  22  in  the  Second  Heavy  Artillery.  In  the 
navy  were  Edward  G.  Bishop,  Joseph  Skidmore,  Captain 
George  R.  Bailey  and  Lewis  E.  St.  George.  The  latter 
who  lived  at  274  East  ave.,  died  in  Norwalk,  June  24, 
1929.  Captain  George  R.  Bailey,  since  dead,  father  of  the 
present  Henry  O.  Bailey  of  10  Couch  st.,  was  an  Ensign 
on  board  one  of  the  northern  steamers  which  blockaded 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  two  years.  Captain  Bailey 
was  the  founder  of  the  Springwood  settlement  of  Norwalk. 
He  it  was  who  purchased  large  sections  of  land  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  built  homes  which  formed  a  nucleus  for  the  present 
settlement.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  nothing  beyond 
Lowe  st.,  except  swamps.  The  countryside  was  pretty, 
though,  being  wooded,  hilly  and  full  of  springs,  thus  the 
name — Springwood. 

The  name  Whistleville,  by  which  this  section  is  often 
known,  was  acquired  during  the  time  when  the  trains  ran 
flat  on  the  ground  through  Norwalk,  and  tooted  loud  and 
long  when  approaching  the  Monroe  st.  crossing,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Springwood.  Speaking  of  the  Springwood  section 
of  Norwalk,  to  Michael  Olean,  202  Flaxhill  road,  must  go 
the  credit  for  having  converted  the  land  now  comprising 
Lexington  ave.,  from  a  swamp  into  livable  property. 

But  to  return  to  Norwalk  in  the  Civil  War;  Among  the 
officers  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  was  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  William  T.  Clarke,  a  citizen  of  Norwalk,,  and  who 
served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  Major  General  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  who  was  killed  at  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864.  The 
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following  Norwalk  citizens  served  in  New  York  regiments 
during  the  Civil  War:  George  H.  Waterbury,  William  H. 
Bates,  George  I.  Buxton,  William  Cockefer,  Lewis  W. 
Doty,  Edward  H.  Fitch,  James  B.  Hoyt,  Charles  G.  Hyatt, 
Gould  J.  Jennings,  Philo  Johnson,  John  F.  Lovejoy,  John 
M.  McLean,  William  E.  Montgomery,  Samuel  B.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Stephen  Maning.  Justice  Disbrow  served  in 
Ohio;  Edward  Holley  in  New  Jersey;  Frank  B.  Smith  in 
Illinois;  William  R.  Green  and  John  O’Connor  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


“fighting  seventeenth” 

Those  who  love  to  pore  over  the  records  of  the  deeds 
done  by  Norwalkers  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  will 
find  their  greatest  interest  centering  around  the  17th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Connecticut,  two  whole  companies  of  which  were 
raised  in  Norwalk,  and  one  in  Darien  and  one  in  New 
Canaan.  Norwalk  had  to  her  credit  in  the  regiment  no 
less  than  198  enlisted  men.  In  an  hour  of  national  gloom 
and  disaster,  the  17th,  the  first  localized  regiment  in  the 
state  and  known  from  the  start  as  the  Fairfield  County 
Regiment,  was  organized.  William  H.  Noble  of  Bridge¬ 
port  was  commissioned  as  colonel  on  July  23,  1862. 

In  less  than  30  days  after  the  call  the  17th  could  have 
marched  1,000  men  to  the  front.  Nor  had  it  been  an  easy 
matter  to  sign  up  soldiers.  Pay  was  poor  and  uncertain, 
not  more  than  $11  or  $12  a  month  at  best,  and  that  only 
when  the  government  happened  to  have  the  money.  What 
was  more,  small  provision  was  made  for  the  families  left 
behind.  True,  the  state  offered  $5  monthly  to  care  for 
the  dependents  of  each  soldier,  but  that  $5  proved  to  be  but 
a  pitiful  sum  when  divided  between  the  needs  of  a  wife  and 
six  or  eight  children.  In  order  to  encourage  enlistments  in 
Norwalk  in  the  17th,  Legrand  Lockwood  of  this  city,  one 
time  millionaire  and  owner  of  the  present  Mathews  property 
on  West  ave.,  opposite  the  Armory,  offered  a  new  ten  dollar 
bill  to  every  soldier  who  signed  up.  Ten  dollars  was  quite 
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a  sum  of  money  in  those  days  and  the  offer  had  its  effect. 
In  three  days,  Company  F  of  the  17th  was  completely 
raised  in  Norwalk,  with  Enoch  Wood  as  captain.  One 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  younger  soldiers  in  this 
company  was  John  Batterson  of  132  Woodward  ave.,  pres¬ 
ent  commander  of  the  local  Douglass  Fowler  Post,  G.  A. 
R.,  who  tells  his  story  a  little  later. 

Among  the  Norwalk  men  in  the  17th  who  gave  their  lives 
during  the  war  were  the  following:  Lieut.  Col.  Douglass 
Fowler,  Lieut.  Col.  Albert  H.  Wilcoxson,  Sergt.  Edwin  R. 
Smith,  Corpls.  Thomas  D.  Brown,  James  Waterworth,  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Westlake;  privates,  Henry  H.  Aiken,  George  B. 
Hendrick,  John  W.  Jackson,  Calvin  Nobles,  George  O.  Tut¬ 
tle,  Henry  Burns,  Joseph  IT.  Armstrong,  Lewis  Arnold, 
Nelson  Beach,  John  W.  Metcalf  and  William  Smedley. 

Immediately  after  organization,  the  17th  Regiment 
pitched  camp  in  Seaside  Park,  Bridgeport,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  Colonel,  William  IT.  Noble  of  Bridgeport;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  Charles  Walter  of  Bridgeport;  Major,  Allen 
G.  Brady;  Adjutant,  A.  H.  Wilcoxson  of  Norwalk,  who  was 
in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  coolness  and  daring.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  captain  of  Company  I  and  afterwards  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Dunn’s  Lake,  Florida,  and  died  afterwards  at 
Tallahassee  while  a  prisoner. 

The  regiment,  leaving  unnamed  the  towns  which  contri¬ 
buted  in  small  numbers,  received  its  quota  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sources: 

Company  A,  all  from  Norwalk,  excepting  18  men  from 
Wilton;  Company  B,  all  enlisted  from  Stamford  and  Darien; 
Company  C  received  58  men  from  Danbury,  from  Bethel 
16,  from  Ridgefield  12;  Company  D,  44  from  Bridgeport, 
17  from  Monroe,  9  from  Huntington;  Company  E  re¬ 
ceived  51  from  Westport,  25  from  Newtown,  14  from 
Bridgeport,  10  from  Weston;  Company  F,  almost  all  from 
Norwalk,  with  the  exception  of  14  from  Wilton;  Company 
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G,  Ridgefield  53,  Bridgeport  23,  Redding  20;  Company 

H,  mostly  from  New  Canaan;  Company  I,  mostly  from 
Greenwich;  Company  K,  35  from  Bridgeport,  35  from  Fair- 
field.  The  captain  of  Company  A  of  the  17th  Regiment 
was  Douglass  Fowler  of  this  city,  after  whom  the  Douglass 
Fowler  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  was  named.  Fowler  was  a  captain 
in  the  three  months’  service,  afterwards  captain  in  the 
Eighth  Connecticut;  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  for 
gallantry  at  Chancellorsville  and  killed  in  the  first  day’s 
battle  at  Gettysburg.  With  Captain  Fowler  was  1st  Lieut. 
John  McQuhae,  2nd  Lieut.  John  W.  Craw,  2nd  Lieut.  C. 
Fred  Betts. 

The  captain  of  Company  F  was  Enoch  Wood  of  this  city 
who  raised  his  company  in  three  days  from  nothing  to  102 
men.  He  resigned  in  March,  1863,  because  of  ill  health 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Allen  of  Nor¬ 
walk.  Allen  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  major  and 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  which  position  he  held  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  his  three  predecessors  having  been 
killed  or  mortally  wounded  in  action.  Other  officers  in  the 
company  were:  Captain  C.  Fred  Betts,  1st  Lieut.  William 
S.  Knapp,  2nd  Lieuts.  William  A.  Kellogg,  Charles  E.  Doty, 
George  W.  Shaw. 

Oftimes  with  empty  knapsacks,  dry  throats,  sore  wounds 
and  threadbare  clothing,  the  17th  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
Volunteers  fought  through  the  Civil  War  and  left  behind 
it  a  trail  of  glory.  There  is  in  Norwalk  today,  only  one, 
who  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  He  is  John  Batterson  of  Wood¬ 
ward  ave.,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before.  Briefly, 
let  us  follow  the  travel  of  the  17th  Regiment  and  inciden¬ 
tally  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  198  Norwalk  men  who 
were  staunch  members  of  its  ranks. 

September  3,  1862,  the  regiment  left  the  camp  at  Sea¬ 
side  Park,  Bridgeport  and  took  rail  for  Baltimore.  From 
Baltimore,  the  men  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  then  to 
Georgetown  and  then  to  Gainesville,  Vir.  From  here 
the  regiment  marched  to  Hopewell  Gap  and  Antioch  church, 
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then  on  to  Chantilly,  and  then  commenced  a  seven  days’ 
march  as  reserves  for  Burnside’s  movement  on  Fredericks¬ 
burg.  The  next  stop  was  Bacon’s  Race  Course  Church 
where  the  terrible  cannonade  of  the  conflict  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg  was  distinctly  heard.  On  the  men  kept  to  Falmouth 
where  they  were  ordered  back  to  camp  at  Stafford  Court 
House.  Here  the  17th  which  had  saved  its  rations  in  going 
down,  gave  a  supper  to  an  Ohio  regiment  which  had  eaten 
up  its  own.  The  Ohio  boys  never  forgot  this. 

From  the  courthouse,  the  regiment  marched  to  Belle 
Plain,  back  to  Stafford  Court  House  for  winter  quarters. 
April  26,  1863  the  men  moved  westward  to  Hartwood 
church.  The  following  night  the  Rappahannock  was  crossed 
and  then  the  Rapidan.  About  5  in  the  next  afternoon,  the 
battleground  of  Chancellorsville  was  reached.  In  the  battle 
that  followed,  Norwalk  lost  many  brave  sons.  Col.  Noble 
was  shot  in  the  arm  and  later  returned  to  his  home.  Lt. 
Col.  Charles  W alter  of  Bridgeport  died  from  a  head  wound. 
The  17th  suffered  a  loss  of  120  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

In  Greeley’s  “American  Conflict”  where  the  author  speaks 
of  that  “grand  burst  of  Stonewall  Jackson  with  25,000  men 
upon  the  exposed  flank  of  the  11th  Corps,”  the  17th  Con¬ 
necticut  is  the  only  regiment  specially  noted  and  commended 
for  its  action. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  the  17th  encamped 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock  river  until  June, 
1863  when  it  followed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  par¬ 
allel  lines  to  the  march  of  the  enemy  until  their  movements 
culminated  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Here  the  17th  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself.  Gen.  Gordon,  later  a  senator  from 
Georgia,  who  was  in  command  of  the  enemy’s  troops  which 
charged  upon  the  line  of  regiment  at  Gettysburg,  meeting 
Lieut.  Col.  Allen  when  he  was  later  in  the  Senate,  learning 
that  the  Colonel  was  of  the  17th  of  Connecticut,  said  to  him 
that  of  all  the  trouble  he  ever  had  to  force  a  retreat  from 
any  troops,  he  had  the  hardest  work  with  the  Seventeenth 
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at  Gettysburg;  that  it  didn’t  seem  to  know  how  to  get  away 
from  its  position,  however  strong  the  force  attacking. 

From  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  regiment  went  by  rail 
to  Alexandria  then  to  Fort  Monroe,  Virg.,  then  to  Folly 
Island,  S.  C.,  then  to  Morris  Island,  approaching  Fort  Wag¬ 
ner.  While  there,  the  men  heard  the  first  gun  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Several  of  the  regiment  were  killed  by  bursting 
shells. 

February  22,  1864,  the  regiment  went  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  to  St.  Augustine,  to  Volusia,  back  to  Jacksonville, 
over  to  Baldwin,  thence  to  Magnolia  and  back  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  June  1,  1865  found  the  17th  Connecticut  again  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  About  the  first  of  July  it  was  ordered 
to  take  transport  for  Hilton  Head  to  be  mustered  out  of 
the  service  and  at  that  post,  on  July  19,  1865,  ended  its 
duties  as  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  during  the  Civil 
War. 

THOSE  WPIO  ARE  LEFT 

John  Batterson  of  Woodward  ave.,  present  commander 
of  the  Douglass  Fowler  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  whom  mention 
was  made  a  short  time  ago,  was  a  member  of  Company  F 
of  Norwalk,  17th  Connecticut  Regiment,  and  experienced 
with  the  other  soldiers  the  gruelling  years  of  struggle  in 
the  Civil  War  already  retold.  Mr.  Batterson,  in  speaking 
of  the  bounties  offered  by  states,  counties,  towns  and  cities, 
said  that  it  was  considered  no  disgrace  for  a  man  to  accept 
money  for  his  enlistment.  In  Norwalk  as  in  other  communi¬ 
ties,  the  bounty  was  a  necessity  which  the  men  left  behind 
them  to  take  care  of  the  women  and  children  while  they 
were  gone,  no  other  provision  having  been  made  for  de¬ 
pendents.  Mr.  Batterson  was  wounded  once  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  a  discharge  of  shrapnel  lodging  in  the  back 
of  his  left  hand.  During  his  3  and  1-2  years  in  the  Civil 
War,  Mr.  Batterson  ran  across  a  number  of  Norwalkers 
who  were  fighting  for  the  Union.  One  of  them  was  John 
Tracey,  father  of  Dr.  William  J.  Tracey  of  637  West 
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ave.  John  Tracey,  who  with  his  family  lived  on  Cobble 
Hill  in  Broad  River,  was  a  brick  layer  and  as  honest  a  man 
and  as  hard  working  a  fighter  as  ever  lived.  He  was  beloved 
by  his  comrades  for  his  cheerfulness  and  wit. 

“Well  I  remember  poor  old  Pat  Purden,  too,”  said  Mr. 
Batterson  in  retrospection.  “Pat  had  large  feet,  such  large 
feet  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
for  him  a  special  pair  of  shoes  as  there  were  none  in  stock 
large  enough.  Pat’s  pals  teased  him  slyly  about  the  size 
of  his  feet  and  always  said  that  if  he  were  ever  hit  by  the 
enemy,  it  would  be  in  the  feet.  It  so  happened  that  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  men,  at  one  point  of  the  en¬ 
counter,  were  required  to  lie  flat  on  their  stomachs  on  the 
top  of  a  knoll,  to  shoot  at  the  enemy  which  was  fast  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  One  of  the  confederates,  sneaking  up  from 
behind,  caught  sight  of  Pat’s  feet  looming  over  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  took  a  pot  shot  at  them.  Private  Purden  spent 
quite  a  time  in  the  hospital  thereafter.” 

Mr.  Batterson  also  recalled  Henry  Allen,  first  lieutenant, 
captain,  then  lieut.  col.  in  Company  F,  the  17th  regiment,  in 
which  Batterson  himself  served.  Allen  was  beloved  by  his 
fellow  soldiers.  He  looked  after  their  every  need  and  Bat¬ 
terson  says  that  when  there  were  no  rations  left,  he  made 
it  his  business  to  find  something  for  them  to  eat,  from  some¬ 
where. 

In  Norwalk  today  there  are  two  posts  with  their  auxilia¬ 
ries,  which  stand  as  permanent  monuments  to  the  brave  men 
who  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  country  during  the 
Civil  War.  They  are  the  Douglass  Fowler  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  South  Norwalk,  and  Buckingham 
Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Norwalk.  The  first 
named  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Douglass  Fowler  of  Nor¬ 
walk  who  died  on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  His  body  was 
never  found,  although  it  is  known  he  fell  there.  The  second 
was  named  in  honor  of  Governor  William  Alfred  Bucking¬ 
ham  of  Connecticut,  the  state  war  governor. 
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There  remain  in  this  city  today,  the  year  1929,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Civil  War  veterans: 

In  Douglass  Fowler  Post,  G.  A.  R.; 

John  Batterson,  132  Woodward  ave.,  3  and  1-2  years’ 
service,  Company  F,  17th  Connecticut  Regiment.  Now 
post  commander. 

Charles  E.  Foster,  32  Church  st.,  New  Canaan. 

Madison  Davis,  40  Ohio  ave. 

Benjamin  F.  Flowe,  n  Van  Zant  st. 

Joseph  J.  Hoffman,  37  Tierney  st. 

W.  M.  Farrington,  Cove  ave. 

Christian  Swartz,  272  West  ave. 

Joseph  Welsh,  Concord  st. 

George  W.  Roberts,  Fitch’s  Home  for  Soldiers,  Noroton. 
Company  G,  28th  Conn.  Infantry. 

William  H.  Lockwood,  Roton  ave. 

In  Buckingham  Post,  G.  A.  R. ; 

Andrew  Geddes,  201  Main  st.,  Company  L.  First  Conn. 
Cavalry. 

Samuel  McGowan,  4  Newtown  Terrace,  Company  B, 
1 2th  Virginian  Volunteers  and  Co.  H.  7th,  N.  J.  Volunteers. 

George  A.  White,  6  Girard  st.,  Co.  F,  8th  Conn. 

George  W.  Raymond,  17  Byington  Place,  Co.  D,  7th 
Conn.,  died  in  August,  1929. 

What  tales  these  men  can  tell!  One  ran  away  to  enlist 
twice  before  he  was  20;  another  tramped  the  battle-ridden 
highways  with  an  Indian;  a  third  shot  snipers  from  atop 
a  train.  Benjamin  Howe  of  11  Van  Zant  st.,  of  the 
Douglass  Fowler  Post,  82  years  old,  October  9,  1929,  was 
a  private  in  Company  C,  69th  regiment,  New  York  infantry, 
and  was  wounded  in  Petersburg,  March  25,  1864. 

Samuel  McGowan  of  4  Newtown  Terrace,  84  on  August 
31,  enlisted  first  of  all  in  1862  when  he  was  not  quite  16. 
At  that  time  he  was  in  Company  B,  12th  Virginians.  He  re¬ 
enlisted  in  1864  in  the  5th  New  Jersey,  on  his  20th  birth¬ 
day,  being  so  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  army  that  he 
left  his  home  at  4  a.  m.  before  any  of  the  members  of  the 
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family  might  rise  to  stop  him  and  walked  five  miles  to  a 
recruiting  station.  He  remained  in  the  5th  New  Jersey, 
until  transferred  to  the  7th  New  Jersey,  Company  H,  where 
he  was  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Mr.  McGowan  is  well-known  in  Norwalk 
where  he  was  for  50  years  connected  with  the  Putnam  Hose 
Co. 

Christian  Swartz,  272  West  ave.,  past  department  com¬ 
mander,  Douglass  Fowler  Post,  No.  48,  G.  A.  R.  and  oft 
times  referred  to  as  “Norwalk’s  Grand  Old  Man,”  enlisted 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war  at  the  age  of  18.  His  regi¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Black  Hills;  therefore  he  was  kept  on  post 
duty  at  Fort  Snelling,  a  member  of  a  company  that  guarded 
enlisted  and  drafted  men  to  their  regiments  in  the  south. 
“The  real  guarding  of  the  men  took  place  between  Louisville 
and  Chattanooga  which  was  infested  with  guerillas,”  said 
Mr.  Swartz.  “After  leaving  Louisville,  we  stopped  every 
five  miles  to  learn  if  it  was  safe  for  the  train  to  go  through 
and  if  not,  we  were  posted  on  top  of  the  cars  with  two  men 
at  each  end  of  the  coaches  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
We  took  no  prisoners  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
coaches  and  were  ordered  to  shoot  on  sight  any  one  at¬ 
tempting  to  molest  the  train.” 

Andrew  C.  Geddes,  201  Main  st.,  Buckingham  Post,  en¬ 
listed  December  15,  1863,  at  the  Gazette  building,  this  city. 
He  served  in  Company  L,  the  First  Connecticut  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  was  first  sent  to  a  New  Haven  training  camp,  then 
to  Baltimore  and  from  there  to  the  front.  A  descendant 
of  the  renowned  Indian  maiden,  Pocahontas,  was  in  the 
same  company  with  Mr.  Geddes.  The  Indian,  who  had  a 
name  similar  to  Ousa  Oula,  taught  the  men  many  Indian 
horsemanship  and  scouting  tricks.  A  wound  in  his  left  ankle 
Mr.  Geddes  received  on  May  5,  1864,  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness.  The  next  day,  while  scouting,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Gains  Church,  Virginia,  and  spent  the  next  seven 
months  and  seven  days  in  the  Andersonville  Prison,  An- 
dersonville,  Georgia.  He  recalls  the  menu  there  consisted 
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chiefly  of  bones.  Later,  Mr.  Geddes  was  transferred  to 
Flor  ence,  South  Carolina.  Until  December  12,  1864,  he 
was  paroled  at  Charleston.  Then,  after  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  went  to  an  Annapolis  hospital  by  steamboat. 
On  June  16,  1865,  he  was  discharged. 

In  closing  the  account  of  local  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War, 
let  it  be  said  for  Norwalk  business  men  that  when  the  “boys” 
returned,  most  of  them  were  given  back  their  old  jobs,  while 
a  concerted  effort  was  made  to  find  work  for  those  for  whom 
there  were  no  places.  In  memory  of  the  Norwalk  men  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  the  soldiers’  monument,  Flaxhill 
road  and  West  ave.,  was  dedicated  October  20,  1900.  The 
inscription  on  the  face  reads : 

“Erected  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  Citi¬ 
zens  of  South  Norwalk,  in  memory  of  her  loyal  sons,  1861- 
1865.” 
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Chapter  XXVII 

Bucket  Brigades  Give  IV ay  to  Hose  Companies — Horse 
Cars  Followed  by  Electric  Trolleys — Lockwood  Estate 
Is  Show  Place  of  Community — First  Reservoir  is  Built — 
New  JVater  Works  Bring  Pure  Water  to  City 

Peaceful  days  in  Norwalk  followed  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  No  sooner  had  the  veterans  returned  from  the 
front  than  the  families  took  up  the  threads  of  their  lives 
where  they  had  hurriedly  dropped  them  at  the  first  blast 
of  the  bugle,  and  normalcy  returned  to  the  community. 
Once  more  the  brains  and  brawn  of  the  town  were  turned 
to  civic  progress  rather  than  to  guns  and  gunning.  Fire 
companies  were  formed  for  town  protection;  street  rail¬ 
ways  were  inaugurated  to  speed  transportation;  water 
works  were  built  to  provide  the  community  with  pure  water. 

FIRST  FIRE  COMPANIES 

Bucket  brigades,  when  pails  of  water  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  were  the  only  known  means  of  putting  out  fires;  hand 
engines  which  were  pulled  through  the  streets  by  men  or 
horses;  steam  engines  which  ushered  in  the  dashing,  heart- 
thrilling  days  of  the  new  era  in  fire  equipment;  and  motor 
trucks — the  Norwalk  fire  department  has  lived  through  them 
all.  The  year  1 8 6 1  found  two  fire  companies  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  Norwalk.  The  companies  worked  separately 
in  their  own  territories.  Today,  the  city’s  fires  are  taken 
care  of  by  a  centralized  department  with  companies  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  George  W.  Bogardus  being  the 
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fire  chief.  William  J.  Powell  is  deputy  chief  in  the  first 
district;  Charles  A.  Volk,  deputy  chief  in  the  second  dis¬ 
trict;  and  Frederick  Wheeler,  deputy  chief  in  the  third  dis¬ 
trict.  A  captain  heads  each  of  the  following  companies: 
Putnam  Hose  company  and  Old  Well  Hook  and  Ladder 
company  at  the  Central  Fire  station  on  Franklin  st. ;  the 
Hope  Hose  company  on  Commerce  st. ;  the  Mayflower 
Hook  and  Ladder  and  Hose  company  on  Van  Zant  st. ; 
the  Phoenix  Engine  company,  and  the  Pioneer  Hook  and 
Ladder  company  on  Main  st. ;  the  Rowayton  Hose  Co., 
Rowayton  ave. 

The  history  of  the  Norwalk  fire  department  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the  bucket  brigade,  when  many  a  good  old 
farmhouse  was  burnt  level  with  the  ground  because  pails 
of  water  passed  from  hand  to  hand  comprised  the  only 
resistance  offered  the  flames.  Hand  pumps  followed  some 
time  after  the  buckets.  Like  mad  the  members  of  the  volun¬ 
teer  companies  ran  down  the  street,  dragging  their  hose  carts 
and  hand  pumps  behind  them,  when  the  great  iron  hoop, 
struck  by  a  brawny  citizen,  clanged  forth  news  of  a  fire.  The 
hoop,  broken  on  its  lower  curve  to  force  a  ringing  sound, 
which  was  in  early  use  here,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  “vil¬ 
lage  greens”  of  small  villages  in  the  back  country. 

December  2,  1858,  Norwalk  made  a  big  step  forward  in 
its  fire  protection  methods,  when  $2,000  was  appropriated 
for  one  or  more  fire  engines  and  other  equipment  to  be 
used  for  the  organization  of  an  efficient  fire  department. 
The  money  went  to  purchase  an  engine,  a  hose  cart,  500 
feet  of  hose  and  22  feet  of  suction  pipe.  On  December  15 
of  that  year,  the  Phoenix  Engine  Co.  was  organized  with 
Robert  Crauford  as  foreman.  The  first  “steamer”  arrived 
December  31.  Not  proving  satisfactory,  it  was  sent  back 
and  three  months  later,  a  new  one  arrived.  An  engine  house 
on  Water  st.,  (now  Commerce  st. ),  was  then  constructed 
and  some  time  later,  the  present  engine  house  on  Main  st. 
“The  Silk  Stocking  Company”  was  the  name  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  who  organized  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Co., 
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January  26,  1861,  but  the  men  appeared  to  have  been  hard 
workers  in  spite  of  what  they  were  called.  The  first  fore¬ 
man  was  A.  H.  Wilcoxson. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  is 
housed  wTith  the  Phoenix  Co.,  on  Main  st.  It  !  '  a  service 
ladder  truck.  The  Phoenix  Engine  Co.  has  a  La  Prance 
pumper,  a  Barker  machine  with  supply  of  extra  hose  and  a 
La  France  pump  on  Water  or  Commerce  st.  In  the  two 
companies  together  there  are  14  paid  men  and  about  150 
volunteers.  Albert  Heinie  is  captain  of  the  Pioneer  and 
Ernest  Layden  of  the  Phoenix. 

“One  alarm  only.  Run  like  hell.  Don’t  stop  for  noise.” 
Such  was  the  controlling  principle  of  the  Old  Well  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  organized  March  6,  1874. 
W.  IT  Jones,  who  afterwards  acquired  considerable  fame 
as  a  fire  fighter,  was  the  first  foreman.  For  some  time  the 
Old  Well  company  was  housed  on  Haviland  st.  In  1912  it 
moved  into  its  new  home,  the  central  fire  station  on  Franklin 
st.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  quartered  there  with  the  Put¬ 
nam  Hose  Co.  The  Putnam  Hose  Company  was  organized 
June  9,  1875,  with  D.  E.  Merrill  as  foreman.  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  well  known  Civil  War  veteran  of  Newtown  ter¬ 
race,  fought  fires  with  the  old  “Put  Hose”  for  50  years. 
During  a  fire  in  a  Washington  st.  building  he  was  severely 
injured  and  was  incapacitated  for  six  months.  Under  Chief 
McGowan’s  direction,  the  fire  alarm  system  was  established 
in  South  Norwalk.  The  original  home  of  the  company  was 
on  Union  st.  In  1882  the  company  moved  into  the  building 
which  now  houses  the  Putnam  school  on  Franklin  st.  Then 
in  1912  with  the  Old  Well  it  moved  into  new  quarters,  the 
Central  fire  station  on  Franklin  st. 

This  station  has  a  La  France  city  service  truck,  a  750 
gallon  pump,  a  Barker  hose  and  chemical  machine  acquired 
in  1913;  a  service  car  for  fire  alarm  work  and  for  carting 
supplies;  and  a  chief’s  car.  There  are  18  paid  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Central  fire  station  and  about  150  volunteers. 
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Harry  Kraemer  is  captain  of  the  Old  Well  and  Stanley 
Tallmadge  is  captain  of  the  Putnam  Hose. 

In  the  East  Norwalk  railroad  station  house,  the  May¬ 
flower  Hook,  Ladder  and  Hose  Co.  was  organized  May  16, 
1887,  thr^  "h  the  efforts  of  Harry  Rider,  then  station  agent. 
It  was  originally  a  bucket  brigade.  September  1,  1887,  the 
building  which  now'  houses  the  George’s  Home  bakery  at 
42  Van  Zant  st.,  was  the  home  of  the  Mayflower.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1906,  the  company  moved  into  its  present  quarters, 
56  Van  Zant  st.  At  the  present  time  the  Mayflower  Hook, 
Ladder  and  Hose  company  has  four  paid  men  and  about 
130  volunteers.  The  equipment  includes  a  La  France  pump¬ 
er,  a  Barker  combination  chemical.  The  captain  of  the 
Mayflower  company  is  Stephen  O’Brien. 

The  formation  of  the  Rowayton  Hose  company  followed 
a  very  bad  fire  in  Rowayton.  In  the  winter  of  1902,  the 
Charles  Thornes  store  building  on  the  site  of  the  Nehemiah 
Knox  place,  Rowayton  ave.  and  North  st.,  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 

The  fire  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Many 
remember  the  mad  rush  to  save  the  place  and  also  to  save 
the  Old  John  Brundage  home  across  the  street.  The  latter 
is  still  standing,  the  Rowayton  bucket  brigade  having  saved 
it  with  the  assistance  of  Chief  D.  William  Harford  and  a 
group  of  South  Norwalk  firemen  who  rode  down  to  Roway¬ 
ton  on  a  special  trolley  at  1  in  the  morning.  They  carried 
with  them  on  the  trolley,  their  fire  fighting  apparatus.  Soon 
after  the  fire  Benjamin  DeKlyn,  now  deceased,  gave  to  the 
village  the  two  wheel  pumper  which  was  then  on  his  estate 
and  600  feet  of  hose.  The  Rowaytonites  then  got  together 
and  November  9,  1902  the  Rowayton  Hose  Co.  was 
formed.  Edwin  L.  Stevens  was  the  first  chief.  For  a  while 
the  pumper  was  kept  in  a  barn  at  the  rear  of  the  Earl 
Thornes  place  on  Rowayton  ave.  Later  the  Hose  Co.  took 
up  new  quarters  in  the  boat  house  at  the  foot  of  North 
st.,  rented  from  Captain  Charles  Lowndes  for  $7  a  month. 
If  the  quarters  were  not  pretentious,  the  bell  was,  for  it 
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stood  atop  a  tower  nearly  40  feet  high.  The  bell  and  tower 
had  previously  held  forth  on  the  dock  at  Roton  Point,  to 
announce  the  arrival  and  departure  of  excursion  boats. 

In  1905  the  Hose  Company  erected  its  own  building  on 
Rowayton  ave.  The  lot  was  purchased  from  Captain  E.  H. 
Smith.  The  two  wheel  pumper  gave  way  to  a  supply  wagon 
transformed  from  a  grocery  wagon.  In  1910  another  ap¬ 
paratus  replaced  the  supply  wagon.  In  1922  a  Ford  truck 
was  secured.  Two  years  ago  the  present  pumper  was  ac¬ 
quired.  Moses  Rackett  is  the  present  captain  of  the  Roway¬ 
ton  Hose  Co.  Just  as  a  joke,  the  Reliance  Hook  and 
Ladder  Co.  was  organized  in  Rowayton,  April  27,  1903, 
a  few  months  after  the  Rowayton  Hose  Co.,  by  a  group  of 
the  “boys”  who  found  the  town  dull.  A  year  later,  March 
23,  1904,  when  the  company  was  incorporated,  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Reliance  Fire  Co.  In  1905,  the  company  built 
itself  a  house.  The  Rowayton  Library  at  present  occupies 
this  building. 

April  13,  1924,  after  21  years,  the  members  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  Fire  Co.  met  and  decided  that  the  village  of  Roway¬ 
ton  was  not  large  enough  for  two  fire  companies.  Since  the 
Rowayton  Hose  Co.,  showed  every  disposition  of  desiring 
to  continue  in  service,  the  Reliance  decided  to  leave  the  field 
clear  and  forthwith  disbanded.  Upon  disbanding,  the  hose 
carriage  and  hose  was  presented  to  Neville  Bayley  at  Roton 
Point,  he  being  in  need  of  some  sort  of  fire  protection  at 
the  time.  It  is  still  in  his  possession.  The  rest  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  equipment  was  given  to  the  Rowayton  Hose  Co.  One 
might  well  wonder  what  Rowayton  ever  did  with  two  fire 
companies,  and  how  they  functioned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  bell  tolled  a  fire,  both  companies  rushed  to  horse, 
mounted  and  dashed  off  to  the  blaze,  fought  side  by  side, 
and  returned  together  when  the  fire  was  over. 

The  Hope  Hose  Co.,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
in  the  city  has  always  occupied  the  building  in  which  it  is 
now  housed,  20  Commerce,  or  Water  st.,  as  it  was  once 
called.  The  building  was  erected  shortly  after  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  Phoenix  Engine  Co.,  December  15,  1858. 
When  a  new  steamer  arrived  for  the  company,  April  5, 
1859,  the  engine  house  on  Commerce  st.,  later  occupied 
by  the  Hope  Hose,  was  built.  At  the  present  time  the  Hope 
Hose  Co.,  has  a  La  France  Pumper  No.  1,  five  paid  men 
and  about  130  volunteers.  Sylvester  Brotherton  is  captain 
of  the  company. 


HORSE  CARS 

Dashing  up  and  down  the  railroad  tracks  between  Nor¬ 
walk  and  South  Norwalk,  the  first  horse  drawn  street  car 
operated  in  this  city  in  the  year  1862  gave  the  Norwalkers 
real  thrills.  The  early  cars  were  much  smaller  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  ones,  were  none  too  steady  “on  their  pins”  jerked  the 
passengers  along  on  grinding  wheels  and  offered  none  of  the 
comforts  of  the  present  day  electric  trolley  riding.  Tales  of 
reckless  racing  between  horse  cars  on  the  railroad  tracks;  of 
bitter  enmity  between  two  local  street  car  lines,  The  White 
and  the  Red;  of  gallant  conductors  who  did  shopping  and 
errands  of  all  kinds  for  the  patrons  along  their  route,  pro¬ 
vide  fine  color  for  the  early  history  of  our  Norwalk  street 
cars. 

Superintendent  Thomas  MacLean  of  the  Norwalk  office 
of  the  Connecticut  company  offers  some  interesting  side¬ 
lights  on  the  first  horse  drawn  vehicles  in  this  community. 
In  a  talk  given  before  the  local  Kiwanis,  some  time  ago,  he 
said : 

“The  first  car  in  Norwalk  was  in  the  year  1862  and  was 
operated  from  Water  st.  (now  Commerce)  by  two  horses 
over  the  Norwalk-Danbury  Steam  road  tracks  to  the  South 
Norwalk  Station,  which  was  then  at  South  Main  and  Wash¬ 
ington  sts.  While  the  steam  road  train  was  making  a  trip 
to  the  hat  city,  this  car,  by  means  of  a  spur  track  ran  onto 
and  over  the  steam  road  tracks  down  past  the  Pine  Island 
cemetery  to  the  South  Norwalk  station.  This  continued 
for  about  a  year,  when  a  single  track  was  constructed  on 
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West  ave.,  with  a  switch  located  near  the  armory  and  horse 
cars  operated  on  W est  ave.,  until  the  advent  of  the  electri¬ 
cally  driven  car  about  the  year  1892. 

“This  line  was  known  as  the  Red  Line,  and  later  another 
company  constructed  and  operated  another  line  from  Broad 
River  over  East  ave.,  to  South  Main  st.,  South  Norwalk, 
known  as  the  White  Line.  There  was  great  rivalry  between 
these  two  companies,  especially  as  both  had  to  use  the  same 
piece  of  single  track  on  Wall  st.,  and  on  several  occasions 
when  a  passenger  alighted  from  a  train  at  South  Norwalk 
station  and  inquired  for  a  Red  Line  car,  the  crew  on  the 
White  Line  would  tell  him  they  never  heard  of  such  a  line. 

“Later  the  Red  Line  extended  its  tracks  to  Winnipauk 
and  the  White  Line  extended  its  tracks  to  Roton  Point.  In 
those  days,  service  on  West  ave.  was  every  20  to  25  minutes 
and  about  half  an  hour  was  consumed  for  the  half  trip. 
Some  of  the  cars  in  those  days  had  oil  lamps  inside  for 
light,  and  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  the  passengers’  feet 
warm.  A  strap  extended  along  the  floor  of  the  car  with 
one  end  around  the  driver’s  ankle,  so  that  a  passenger  wish¬ 
ing  to  have  the  car  stop,  would  reach  down  and  pull  this 
strap.’’  It  seems  that  not  for  long  did  the  street  cars  run 
on  the  railroad  tracks  for  under  date  of  July  18,  1862, 
there  appears  in  the  town  records,  a  vote  to  the  effect  “that 
the  town  will  allow  the  Norwalk  Horse  Railway  Co.  to 
construct  a  railway  over  and  upon  the  public  highways  of 
this  town  agreeable  to  their  Act  of  Incorporation.” 

For  many  years  the  Norwalk  Horse  Railway,  later  known 
as  the  “Red  Line’  ’had  everything  all  to  itself,  enjoyed  a  fine 
reputation  and  earned  good  profits.  In  1889,  June  13,  the 
Norwalk  Tramway  Co.,  later  known  as  the  “White  Line,” 
applied  for  permission  to  run  a  street  car  line  into  East 
Norwalk  from  South  Norwalk.  E.  J.  Hill  was  president 
of  the  company.  The  line  was  to  run  from  the  west  side  of 
Washington  st.  bridge,  along  “Fort  Point  road,  Van  Zant  * 
ave.,  East  ave.,  to  the  borough  line.”  No  sooner  had  the 
White  Line  been  inaugurated  than  there  was  trouble  for 
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the  intense  jealousy  between  the  White  and  the  Red  fostered 
continual  battles  over  rights  of  way,  city  privileges,  per¬ 
mits  and  leases. 

Following  the  introduction  of  electricity  into  the  street 
railway  systems  in  Norwalk  in  1892,  service  improved,  cars 
ran  oftener,  made  better  time  and  served  a  far  larger 
territory.  Today,  the  Connecticut  Company  efficiently  serves 
the  city.  In  the  Norwalk  branch  of  the  company  there  is  a 
staff  of  66  employes,  Thomas  MacLean  being  superintend¬ 
ent.  There  is  a  total  of  20  cars  on  the  road,  including  those 
on  the  Norwalk  to  Stamford  line  and  two  on  the  Bridgeport 
line.  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk,  Broad  River,  Cranbury, 
Winnipauk,  East  Norwalk,  Rowayton  are  all  serviced  from 
the  Norwalk  branch  of  the  Connecticut  Co. 

LOCKWOOD  ESTATE 

Prosperity  smiled,  in  the  spring  of  1869  on  one  of  Nor¬ 
walk’s  best  known  and  most  influential  citizens,  Le  Grand 
Lockwood,  whose  estate,  midway  between  Norwalk  and 
South  Norwalk,  was  the  showplace  of  the  community.  But 
the  smile  had  changed  to  a  hollow  laugh  by  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  Wall  street’s  “Black  Friday”  September  24, 
1869,  brought  to  Mr.  Lockwood,  sudden  ruin  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  death.  Long  since  has  the  Norwalker  lain  in  his 
grave,  but  the  property  which  still  houses  his  palatial  home, 
remains  as  beautiful  as  when  he  and  his  well  loved  wife  trod 
the  velvet  grounds  many  years  ago.  Today,  the  property 
is  generally  known  as  the  Mathews’  estate,  and  is  that  en¬ 
trancing  section  of  ground,  some  32  acres  in  size,  which 
lies  on  West  ave.,  directly  opposite  the  Norwalk  Fligh 
school  and  the  Armory. 

The  tale  of  Le  Grand  Lockwood’s  rise  and  fall  and  the 
story  which  centers  around  the  mysterious  looking  stone 
mansion  which  may  be  just  discerned  through  the  trees 
from  West  ave.,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  town.  Many  a  stranger  and  resident,  too,  has 
asked  why  the  city  never  acquired  the  property.  To  this 
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Norwalk  can  answer  only  that  it  “doesn’t  know.”  What 
would  the  city  not  give  for  that  valuable  site  today?  Yet 
now  it  is  practically  unpurchasable,  not  only  because  of  the 
high  price  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  present  owners  do 
not  wish  to  sell. 

Le  Grand  Lockwood  came  of  distinguished  family.  He 
was  born  August  14,  1820,  in  Pudding  Lane,  Norwalk, 
and  married  Anna  Louise  Benedict  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Lockwood  and  Co.  was  a  rich  com¬ 
pany.  Lockwood  was  instrumental  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Danbury-Norwalk  railroad;  he  floated  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 
He  was  a  giant  in  Wall  St.  In  November,  1863,  the  finan¬ 
cier  commenced  buying  those  tracts  of  land  which  now  make 
up  the  Mathews’  estate,  paying  $48,410  for  the  first  few 
tracts.  There  were  ten  in  all,  the  last  not  being  purchased 
until  1865. 

Lockwood  did  not  wait  that  long  to  build,  but  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1864.  He  piped  his  water  from  the  reser¬ 
voir  back  of  the  Norwalk  hospital  and  that  same  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  still  being  used.  The  house,  which  was  a  copy  of  a 
Scotch  mansion,  was  constructed  entirely  of  imported  stone, 
mostly  Italian  marble,  and  cost  approximately  $1,200,000. 
Ox  carts  brought  the  cargoes  from  the  Norwalk  river  up 
West  ave.  Outside  spreads  a  lawn,  flattened  years  ago  by 
the  bare  feet  of  hundreds  of  workmen;  tall,  stately  trees; 
an  iron  fence  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Inside  there  are 
18  main  rooms  grouped  around  a  large  rotunda  which  ex¬ 
tends  three  stories  high.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  library,  a 
music  room  with  a  giant  painting  of  the  Yosemite  valley,  a 
drawing  room,  a  theatre,  and  card  room.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  billiard  rooms,  guest  chambers  and  seven  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  home  was  completed  in  1866  and  in  the  June 
of  the  following  year,  the  Lockwoods  celebrated  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary.  For  two  more  years  they  enjoyed 
their  dreamland  and  then  came  “Black  Friday.” 

When  the  financial  panic  hit  Wall  Street,  September  24, 
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1869,  Lockwood,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  away  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  When  he  returned  the  following  day,  he  was  a  ruined 
man.  Monday  morning,  September  27,  1869,  found  Lock- 
wood  broken  as  to  finance,  but  not  as  to  spirit,  and  on  his 
way  back  to  work.  He  decided  to  pay  his  debts  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  turned  over  the  new  home,  which  was  his  own,  to 
the  company  to  satisfy  creditors.  Lockwood  was  a  genius 
and  three  months  later,  having  partially  regained  his  finan¬ 
cial  feet,  he  was  able  to  get  title  to  his  house  again.  Now 
he  turned  the  estate  into  capital  with  which  to  work  once 
more,  and  shortly  mortgaged  it.  The  place  passed  through 
several  financial  transactions. 

Life  was  unkind  to  Lockwood  in  his  later  years.  No 
sooner  had  he  begun  to  extricate  himself  from  his  tangle  of 
affairs,  than  he  suddenly  died,  1872.  Shortly  after  the  burial 
of  the  Norwalker  in  February  of  that  year,  the  estate  went 
on  the  market.  There  were  no  buyers,  no  applicants,  and 
for  several  years  the  place  remained  prominent  on  the  real 
estate  listings.  It  was  not  until  May  19,  1876,  that  it  was 
found  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  property  and  it  was  then 
sold  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  $90,000  to  Charles  D. 
Mathews  of  New  York  city.  And  this,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  cost  Lockwood  $1,200,000  alone  to  build 
the  house,  not  to  speak  of  $60,000  expended  for  the  land! 

Several  times  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  Lockwood  prop¬ 
erty,  various  citizens  in  town  had  urged  Norwalk  to  buy 
it  and  under  date  of  November  17,  1874,  in  The  Sentinel 
appeared  the  following  plea:  “A  movement  is  now  on  foot 
to  purchase  the  Le  Grand  Lockwood  mansion.  This  is  now 
offered  by  Agent  Mitchell  at  $110,000  while  its  cost,  as  is 
well  known,  was  over  a  million.  We  wish  the  town  of  Nor¬ 
walk  had  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  to  become  its  purchaser. 
The  grounds  could  be  and  should  be,  thrown  into  a  public 
park,  while  the  mansion  could  easily  and  cheaply  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  public  hall  accommodating  all  our  municipal 
wants  and  proving  a  lasting  credit  to  the  town.”  Since 
our  fair  city  had  neither  the  “sagacity”  nor  the  “enterprise” 
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at  the  time  to  purchase  the  property  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Charles  Delincourt  Mathews. 

Mathews  was  a  prominent  New  Yorker,  who  married 
Rebecca  Mason  Thompson.  They  had  four  children; 
Florence,  who  remained  unmarried;  Lillian,  who  married 
and  has  since  died;  Harry;  and  Charles.  The  latter  is  an 
internationally  known  architect.  Miss  Florence  who  is  now 
70  years  old,  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  place.  She  comes 
to  Norwalk  every  summer  for  a  short  time  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  property  will  not  be  sold  during  her  lifetime. 

Long  before  Mathews  became  owner  of  the  property, 
long  before  Le  Grand  Lockwood  even  thought  of  buying  it, 
the  place  was  occupied  by  several  families,  who  had  built 
small  homes  for  themselves.  The  earliest  known  Norwalker 
who  had  any  connection  whatever  with  the  property  was 
David  Martin,  Indian  fighter.  His  daughter  married  a 
Benedict  and  from  this  union  was  born  Anna  Louise  Bene¬ 
dict,  later  the  wife  of  LeGrand  Lockwood.  Before  the  lands 
were  consolidated  into  the  present  estate,  the  property  was 
owned  by  six  families,  it  being  recorded  that  in  i860  houses 
thereon  were  occupied  by  “J.  Benedict,  Mrs.  Seymour,  Mrs. 
Hotchkiss,  Mrs.  Samis,  J.  Nash,  O.  Seymour.”  A  small 
section  of  property  was  owned  by  Charles  Mallory.  The 
house  at  the  south  end  was  known  as  the  James  Seymour 
First  house  and  was  a  meeting  place  for  the  townspeople 
during  Revolutionary  times.  When  Tryon  came  to  town, 
this  building  escaped  the  flames.  Not  so  the  Benedict  home, 
which  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  later  rebuilt,  and 
at  the  time  Lockwood  bought  the  property,  stood  on  West 
ave.,  on  the  site  of  the  present  gatekeeper’s  lodge. 

Many  times  after  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mathews’  family,  Norwalk  tried  to  buy  it  for  the  city. 
In  the  town  records  under  date  of  1886  we  find  that  Nor¬ 
walk  planned  to  purchase  the  land  for  the  erection  of  a 
county  courthouse  and  jail.  This  proposition  passed  into 
oblivion  when  the  county  buildings  went  to  Bridgeport. 
The  more  inaccessible  the  property  became,  the  harder 
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Norwalk  tried  to  buy  it,  and  during  the  past  few  years  ef- 
l  forts  have  been  made  to  purchase  it  for  a  civic  center. 

WATER  WORKS 

The  year  1870  in  Norwalk  marked  the  beginning  of  an 
agitation  for  a  water  reservoir  for  the  first  district,  and  also 
the  organization  of  South  Norwalk,  formerly  called  “Old 
Well,”  as  a  city.  It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1870  when 
the  people  of  Norwalk  decided  that  the  question  of  a  water 
supply  was  the  most  important  problem  of  the  day.  July  15, 
1870,  a  charter  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Norwalk  with 
a  permanent  water  supply  was  procured  and  approved,  being 
accepted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  electors,  one  month 
later.  The  building  of  the  first  reservoir  known  as  Grupe’s 
and  located  in  the  town  of  New  Canaan  was  started  in  1871 
and  at  the  time  of  its  completion  in  1873,  the  people  marked 
the  event  with  a  special  celebration.  Since  that  time,  Brown’s 
and  Scott’s  reservoirs  in  Lewisboro,  New  York,  and  Spring 
Hill  reservoir  in  Spring  Hill,  have  been  constructed  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  supply  from  Grupe’s  reservoir.  The  total  storage 
capacity  is  425,000,000  gallons,  supplying  a  population  of 
about  12,000  persons.  The  daily  consumption  is  about  2,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  first  district,  part  of  the  third  district 
and  the  outlying  districts  including  Winnipauk,  Silvermine 
and  other  sections  north  of  the  first  district  use  this  water. 

In  1923,  the  commissioners  had  the  dam  at  Brown’s  res¬ 
ervoir  raised  six  feet,  increasing  the  capacity  from  210,- 
000,000  to  310,00,000  gallons.  The  first  mains  laid  were 
a  combination  of  cement  and  sheet  iron,  it  being  impossible 
in  those  days  to  lay  iron  pipes  because  of  the  prohibitive 
cost.  These  pipes,  after  being  in  the  ground  for  40  years, 
deteriorated,  necessitating  the  substitution  of  iron  pipes. 
This  work  has  been  done  gradually  and  today  none  of  the 
old  mains  are  in  use. 

The  second  district  water  department  supplies  the  lower 
end  of  the  city.  July  22,  1874,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
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proved  an  act  entitled  “An  Act  To  Provide  A  Supply  of 
Pure  And  Wholesome  Water  To  The  City  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk.”  At  that  time  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
Norwalk  agreed  to  supply  South  Norwalk  with  water. 
There  were  a  number  of  points  in  the  agreement,  one  of 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  the  reservoir  were  low,  the 
borough  of  Norwalk  reserved  the  right  to  shut  off  the  water 
from  South  Norwalk.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by 
the  water  commissioners  of  South  Norwalk,  January  9, 
1875.  Immediately  a  special  meeting  of  the  voters  in  Nor¬ 
walk  was  called  and  the  proposition  rescinded.  Four  months 
later,  South  Norwalk  decided  to  build  a  wTater  system  of 
its  own.  The  system  was  completed  in  November  1875, 
four  and  1-2  miles  of  main  and  four  miles  of  distributing 
pipe  being  laid  and  45  hydrants  set. 

“When  the  public  water  system  was  first  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  South  Norwalk,”  according  to  the  pamphlet,  “South 
Norwalk’s  Public  Utilities,”  edited  by  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners  of  South  Norwalk  in  1909,  “a  twelve  inch 
pipe  line,  from  the  Crystal  Lake  Reservoir,  at  Silver  Mine, 
furnished  the  city  with  water.  At  the  dam  and  inlet  gate¬ 
way  there  was  constructed  a  filter,  composed  of  layers  of 
charcoal  and  sponges.  For  a  while  this  worked  well  and 
the  water  was  clear  and  free  from  vegetable  growths.  It, 
however,  soon  got  clogged  and  filled  with  suspended  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  water  and  became  unusable.  Many  of  our 
people,  probably,  are  not  aware  that  the  public  water,  over 
thirty  years  ago,  was  filtered.  The  plan  proving  impractic¬ 
able,  it  was  removed  and  abandoned.  As  additions  were 
made  to  the  storage  capacity,  and  reserve  water  supply,  the 
conditions  gradually  grew  worse,  the  water  becoming  dis¬ 
colored  and  disagreeable  in  taste,  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  A  suffering  populace  patiently  endured  these  un¬ 
pleasant  qualities.  Manufacturers  overlooked  the  incon¬ 
venience,  disadvantages  and  often  times  loss,  that  was  in¬ 
curred  on  account  of  them.  But  the  day  of  emancipation 
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came.  Everyone  hailed  it  with  joy.  Today  we  celebrate 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  ‘Pure  and  Wholesome  Water.’  ” 
The  day  referred  to  was  May  2,  1908  when  the  Water 
Purification  plant  erected  by  South  Norwalk  was  put  in  com¬ 
mission.  The  plant  is  located  about  seven  miles  north  of 
South  Norwalk  in  the  town  of  Wilton.  The  plant,  which  is 
fed  and  operated  entirely  by  gravity  is  about  1,000  feet 
south  of  the  city’s  largest  reservoir,  called  City  Lake,  and 
into  which  two  of  the  other  reservoirs  empty.  The  site 
chosen  was  at  the  maximum  elevation  that  was  deemed  safe, 
so  that  at  all  times  water  might  be  drawn  from  the  City 
Lake  even  at  times  of  drought.  The  South  Norwalk  Water 
Works  system  now  supplies  South  Norwalk,  lower  East 
Norwalk  and  Rowayton,  the  total  normal  capacity  being  3,- 
000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  upper  end  of  East  Norwalk 
is  supplied  by  Norwalk.  The  city  not  only  has  a  very  excel¬ 
lent  water  supply  but  a  very  valuable  one. 


Chapter  XXVIII 


“OLD  WELL”,  SOUTH  NORWALK 

South  Norwalk,  Formerly  Called  uOld  Well”  Becomes  City 
In  18yo — Location  Of  Well  Open  To  Question — South 
Norwalk  Sentinel  Founded  In  18yo — Followed  By  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour  Year  Later — South  Norwalk  Burned  In  18y$. 

Under  a  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  luly  5,  1870,  South  Norwalk,  formerly  called  “Old 
Well”  was  made  a  city.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  several  of  the  older  citizens,  South  Norwalk  was 
the  smallest  city  in  the  United  States,  with  2,000  residents. 
The  city  was  formally  organized  August  18,  1870. 

THE  “OLD  well” 

That  the  old  city  took  its  original  name  from  an  ancient 
well,  there  never  has  been  any  doubt.  The  exact  location 
of  that  well  is  open  to  questioning.  Some  place  it  on  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Haviland  sts. ;  others  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Water  sts.  One  historian  maintains  that 
the  old  well  was  situated  on  the  property  of  one  Eliakim 
Raymond  who  owned  a  farm  on  Water  st.,  north  side  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Haviland  sts.,  the  old  well  being 
on  the  corner  of  Haviland  and  Water  sts.  On  the  other 
hand,  Frank  Becker,  present  owner  of  the  property,  143 
to  147  Washington  st.,  corner  of  Water  and  Washington 
sts.,  claims  that  the  well  was  and  still  is  on  his  land.  In  the 
basement  of  the  building  which  he  owns  at  this  address, 
which  building  now  houses  a  restaurant,  may  still  be  seen 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  well,  from  which,  he  says,  the 
community  took  its  name. 
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Mr.  Becker  says  that  he  was  a  boy  of  eight  when  his 
father,  Michael  Becker  first  came  into  possession  of  a  large 
block  of  property  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Water 
sts.,  the  property  then  being  known  as  the  Day  Farm.  The 
entire  tract  was  barren  except  for  two  old  farm  houses. 
The  “old  well”  was  located  in  the  front  of  the  property  near 
the  corner  bounded  by  Washington  and  Water  sts.  Its  close 
proximity  to  the  waterfront  of  the  Norwalk  river  was  a 
source  of  much  convenience  to  the  sailors  plying  the  Sound 
and  afforded  them  a  means  of  getting  fresh  water  for  their 
supply  with  little  trouble.  It  became  a  byword  with  the  sea¬ 
faring  men  that  they  would  meet  at  the  “Old  Well.”  In 
1867,  part  of  the  property  was  condemned  in  order  to 
straighten  out  Water  st.,  and  18  feet  of  the  land  was  re¬ 
moved  in  the  project.  The  old  well  became  lost  in  the 
march  of  progress.  Now  it  reposes,  no  longer  used,  but 
still  in  existence,  according  to  Mr.  Becker,  in  the  basement 
of  his  building. 

The  first  mayor  of  the  new  city  of  South  Norwalk  was 
Dudley  P.  Ely,  while  the  last,  before  consolidation  with 
Norwalk,  in  1913,  was  Robert  M.  Wolfe.  The  complete 
list  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

NORWALK  NEWSPAPERS 

The  founder  of  the  “Derby  Transcript,”  E.  A.  Horton, 
established  the  “South  Norwalk  Sentinel,”  November  17, 
1870.  The  following  year,  on  May  6,  1871,  the  “Westport 
Hour”  which  later  became  the  “Norwalk  Hour,”  was 
founded.  Mr.  Horton  ran  the  Sentinel  for  a  short  time  by 
himself  and  then  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  under 
the  firm  name  of  the  South  Norwalk  Printing  Company,  with 
D.  P.  Ely  for  president  and  Mr.  Horton  as  manager  and 
superintendent.  During  the  next  three  years,  in  which  time 
the  paper  consistently  lost  money,  C.  V.  Arnold  was  editor, 
followed  by  H.  E.  Wing,  followed  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Durney,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church. 
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In  February,  1873,  a  change  was  made  in  the  ownership 
of  the  paper  and  its  financial  luck  bettered.  At  that  time, 
the  stock  company  was  dissolved  and  the  concern  purchased 
by  E.  A.  Horton  and  James  Golden,  the  latter  from  New 
York  city.  The  paper  now  made  money.  Horton  and  Golden 
ran  the  Sentinel  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  when  Mr. 
Horton  retired  and  R.  H.  Golden,  a  brother  of  James,  took 
his  interest.  The  firm  then  became  Golden  Brothers  and  its 
business  was  successfully  conducted  by  them,  until  April, 
1879,  when  another  brother,  John  F.  Golden,  was  added  to 
the  firm,  the  paper  continuing  its  success. 

In  1879,  the  paper  was  moved  from  its  location  on  South 
Main  st.  on  the  site  of  the  present  store  of  James  Donnelly, 
to  Washington  st.,  into  a  building  erected  by  General  Nelson 
Taylor  and  later  known  as  the  “Sentinel  building.”  At  the 
same  time  the  stationery  and  paper  business  was  added  to 
that  of  publishing  and  proved  very  successful.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  paper  was  published  every 
Wednesday,  its  policy  being  independent.  The  paper  became 
a  daily,  Saturday,  Dec.  3,  1887.  James  F.  Golden  ran  the 
business  until  he  died.  Publication  was  continued  by  his 
estate  until  1923.  At  that  time  The  Evening  Sentinel  was 
purchased  by  the  newly  formed  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  Leigh  Danenberg  is  president;  Wendell  P.  Milligan, 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  and  A.  Golden  Kelley,  secre¬ 
tary. 

An  irate  commuter  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
founding  of  the  Norwalk  Hour.  One  fine  day  in  1869,  B. 
W.  Maples,  commuter  to  New  York,  was  expelled  from  the 
train  because  he  had  mislaid  his  commutation  ticket  and  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  single  trip  fare  demanded  by  the  conductor. 
Mr.  Maples  promptly  sued  the  railroad  company.  The 
case  did  not  come  up  immediately,  there  being  many  post¬ 
ponements.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  articles  favoring 
the  company,  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  The  commuter 
noticed  that  they  always  appeared  just  before  the  case  was 
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scheduled  to  come  up.  He  decided  on  a  little  experiment 
and  dispatched  articles  favoring  himself  to  every  newspaper 
in  this  vicinity.  Only  one  article  was  used. 

That  settled  Mr.  Maples.  He  decided  to  have  a  news¬ 
paper  of  his  own  where  he  could  print  articles  which  would 
favor  his  side  of  the  case.  Being  unable  to  buy  one  any¬ 
where  around  here,  he  founded  a  newspaper  instead,  the 
Westport  Hour  coming  into  being,  May  6,  1871.  For  ten 
months  the  paper  appeared  bi-weekly.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  it  was  published  once  every  week.  In  December, 
1874,  Mr.  Maples  won  his  suit.  He  no  longer  had  any  use 
for  the  paper  and  decided  to  discontinue  it.  On  looking  over 
the  books,  however,  he  found  that  the  paper  was  making 
money  and  so  decided  to  keep  it. 

In  1873,  the  paper  had  been  removed  to  Norwalk.  The 
following  year,  it  was  consolidated  with  the  Westport  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  paper  was  independent  at  the  time.  For  a 
long  time  the  new  paper  carried  two  names  and  was  dated 
at  both  Norwalk  and  Westport.  Mr.  Maples  ran  it  until 
his  death.  In  1895,  the  Norwalk  Hour  became  a  daily. 
In  1901,  the  Hour  Publishing  company  was  incorporated 
with  Arthur  Wheeler  as  president  and  Edward  Thomas  as 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  In  1923  Mr.  Thomas  be¬ 
came  president  and  has  continued  in  that  office  ever  since. 
The  “South  Norwalk  Champion,”  the  “Norwalk  Record” 
and  the  “Norwalk  Democrat”  were  three  local  papers  which 
lived  and  died  during  the  past  century. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  paper  in  Norwalk 
was  commenced  in  1800  and  that  in  1818  Roswell  S. 
Nichols  and  Philo  Price  purchased  the  Picket  concern  and 
issued  the  “Norwalk  Gazette”  every  week.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  the  paper  changed  hands  many  times,  being  in 
the  charge  of  first  one  and  then  another:  Seth  W.  Benedict, 
James  Reed,  Timothy  Merwin,  lawyer;  William  G.  Hyer, 
later  Episcopalian  clergyman;  J.  U.  Ammerman,  brother 
in  law  of  P.  T.  Barnum;  Judge  Stephen  Smith,  George 
Taylor,  James  H.  Hoyt,  A.  Homer  Byington,  Henry  W. 
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Hyatt.  In  April,  1858  Joseph  B.  Ells  and  George  N.  Ells 
were  joint  owners.  From  that  date  until  1880  the  Gazette 
was  being  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  H.  Bying- 
ton  and  Co.  The  paper  continued  until  1900. 

% 

SOUTH  NORWALK  BURNED 

South  Norwalk  was  nearly  wiped  out  of  existence  May  17, 
1875,  by  a  fire  which  swept  the  business  section  of  the  city 
and  caused  damages  of  more  than  $125,000,  an  enormous 
cost  in  those  days.  Flames  were  discovered  at  3  140  in  the 
morning  in  the  factory  of  the  Lounsbury  Brothers  and  Rock¬ 
well  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  located  on  the  site  of  the 
present  store  of  Rogers  and  Stevens,  South  Main  st.  The 
policeman  who  first  smelled  smoke,  immediately  turned  in  an 
alarm  which  called  out  the  South  Norwalk  fire  department. 

No  sooner  had  the  latter  arrived  than  an  explosion  shook 
the  Lounsbury  plant,  the  force  of  the  concussion  blowing 
out  windows  in  stores  some  distance  away.  The  men  saw 
at  once  that  the  fire  was  getting  out  of  control  and  so  they 
sent  a  hurried  call  to  Norwalk  which  hastened  to  dispatch 
two  fire  companies.  By  this  time  it  was  after  four  in  the 
morning  and  flames  had  eaten  through  the  factory  of  the 
Lounsbury  company  and  were  rapidly  consuming  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  structure  of  the  Fairfield  Insurance  Co.’s  build¬ 
ing,  next  door,  north. 

A  consultation  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  lay  a  line 
of  hose  from  a  nearby  cistern  and  to  attempt  to  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  fire  in  that  manner.  All  went  well  for  awhile  and 
the  thousands  of  townspeople  who  had  gathered  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  thought  that  the  rest  of  the  city  was  safe.  They 
breathed  sighs  of  relief,  but  they  reckoned  too  optimistically 
for  no  sooner  had  the  firemen  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
stream  of  water  leveled  at  the  burning  buildings,  than  the 
cistern  supply  gave  out.  Frantically,  the  firemen  jerked  the 
hose  from  the  cistern  and  dragged  it  to  a  second,  some  dis¬ 
tance  away.  During  the  intermission,  the  fire  gained  a  fresh 
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hold  and  spread  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  Fairfield  Fire 
Insurance  Co.’s  building.  Here  were  housed  the  Old  Well 
club  rooms  and  the  rooms  of  the  City  Council.  Officials 
dashed  up  to  the  council  chambers  only  to  discover  that  all 
the  valuable  papers  and  records  had  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Panic  struck  other  business  men  whose  buildings  were  in 
the  vicinity.  They,  seeing  destruction  threatening  their  own 
plants,  made  valiant  efforts  to  get  furnishings,  materials,  and 
records,  safely  to  the  streets.  Some  succeeded,  others  failed. 
The  fire  continued  to  gain  headway.  Both  the  big  buildings 
housing  the  Lounsbury  company  and  the  Insurance  com¬ 
pany  were  razed  and  the  flames  traveled  to  a  block  of  stores 
which  were  housed  in  a  low,  wooden,  one  story  building 
stretching  from  the  Insurance  company  building  on  South 
Main  St.,  to  the  corner  of  Washington  st.  For  a  time  it  was 
feared  that  the  fire. would  spread  to  the  South  Norwalk 
steamboat  dock.  The  flames  were  finally  brought  under 
control  when  they  were  checked  by  the  south  wall  of  the 
Lounsbury  building,  next  to  the  present  Donnelly  building. 

The  Evening  Sentinel,  which  was  then  housed  on  the  up¬ 
per  floors  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  Donnelly’s  on 
South  Main  st.,  was  threatened  for  a  time  but  the  flames 
spread  north  instead  of  south  and  so  it  was  saved.  The 
Lounsbury  Co.  suffered  most  in  the  fire,  its  loss  being  $75,- 
000,  only  $59,000  of  which  was  covered  by  insurance.  The 
Fairfield  Insurance  Co.  suffered  a  loss  of  $15,000,  being 
insured  for  $12,000.  The  small  stores  in  the  long,  low 
building  on  South  Main  to  the  corner  of  Washington  sts. 
suffered  damages  from  $200  to  several  thousands  of  dollars. 
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Chapter  XXIX 

Four  Libraries  In  Norwalk — First  W as  Commenced  In 
18y8 — Steamship  uAdelphi)}  Explodes  in  Harbor  Killing 
Many — First  Telephones  In  City  Regarded  as  Fakes — 
Telegrams  In  Olden  Days  Used  Only  In  Urgent  Cases. 

A  house  to  house  canvass  through  the  streets  of  Norwalk 
in  the  year  1878  resulted  in  a  collection  of  more  than  500 
volumes  and  provided  a  nucleus  for  the  founding  of  the 
South  Norwalk  Library,  now  on  West  Washington  st.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  time,  30  business  men  had  met  in  the  council 
chambers,  July  6,  1877  and  heard  General  Nelson  Taylor 
present  the  idea  of  founding  a  free  reading  room.  A  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  E.  Hill,  R.  H.  Golden,  C.  W.  Doty,  G. 
S.  Kendall,  and  Nelson  Dickerman,  was  named  to  devise  a 
plan  and  execute  it.  Members  reported  November  17,  1877, 
recommending:  first,  the  formation  of  a  corporation;  second, 
the  raising  of  a  fund  for  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  building; 
third,  the  establishment  of  an  income  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution. 

/ 

SOUTH  NORWALK  LIBRARY 

January  1,  1878,  the  South  Norwalk  Library  and  Free 
Reading  room  came  into  legal  existence  with  General  Nelson 
Taylor  as  president;  E.  Hill,  vice  president;  and  C.  W. 
Knudsen,  treasurer.  Rev.  James  M.  Taylor,  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  idea  was  the  first  librarian.  Life  membership 
in  the  corporation  cost  $4  a  year.  After  the  500  volumes 
were  collected  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  librarian,  John 
W.  Scott  and  Nelson  Dickerman,  they  were  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  a  small  free  reading  room  on  South  Main  st., 
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supported  by  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
The  little  reading  room  prospered.  Small  gifts  were  made, 
benefit  affairs  were  given.  Friends  and  supporters  of  the 
library  were  not  idle,  using  their  time  to  make  plans  for  a 
library  building  and  grounds.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  lower 
Washington  st.,  in  1880  for  $1,200. 

In  March  1885,  it  was  voted  to  build  according  to  plans 
submitted  by  General  Taylor,  T.  I.  Raymond  and  Christian 
Swartz,  a  committee  of  three.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  reading  room  closed  and  so  the  library 
books  had  to  be  stored  for  six  months  in  the  basement  of 
the  South  Norwalk  Baptist  church.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  raising  of  the  money, 
the  building  planned  did  not  materialize.  Instead,  a  plain 
three  story  business  block  was  erected.  On  the  first  floor  was 
a  store  to  which  was  annexed  a  one  story  addition  fitted  up 
for  the  library  and  reading  room.  A  tenant  was  found  who 
took  the  store  at  $200  a  year,  “with  the  agreement  to  fur¬ 
nish  light  and  heat  and  to  take  care  of  the  room  and  books, 
which  solved  the  question  of  attendance.”  The  remainder 
of  the  building  was  rented  to  other  tenants.  This  building, 
108  Washington  st.,  now  houses  the  Fox  Cycle  and  Hard¬ 
ware  Co.  Here  was  an  institution  started  without  a  dollar 
of  capital  or  a  single  book,  grown  after  a  few  years,  into  a 
corporation  owning  property  worth  about  $9,000  with  its 
liabilities  well  in  hand  and  its  running  expenses  provided  for. 

The  building  was  formally  opened  September  30,  1885. 
In  1890,  the  library  and  reading  room  were  made  free  and 
the  property  transferred  to  the  city,  the  gift  from  the  library 
directors  being  accepted  by  the  city  December  9,  1890.  A 
tax  of  1-4  mill  annually  amounting  to  about  $1,300  to  $1,800 
was  laid  for  its  support.  In  1900  a  bequest  was  made  to  the 
library  of  the  interest  of  $1,000 ’by  Robert  H.  Rowan,  a 
life  member  of  the  old  corporation.  This  appears  to  be  the 
only  large  money  gift  in  the  history  of  the  library. 

The  first  board  of  directors  of  the  reorganized  library  in¬ 
cluded:  Col.  Leslie  Smith,  A.  Blanchard,  W.  B  Reed,  T.  I. 
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Raymond,  C.  F.  Hallock,  R.  H.  Golden,  Charles  Adams, 
G.  S.  North  and  J.  J.  Cavanagh.  C.  F.  Hallock  was  elected 
first  president  and  Angeline  Scott,  librarian,  dating  from 
January  3,  1891.  A.  Blanchard  became  president  in  1895. 
Miss  Scott  served  15  years  as  librarian  until  1905  when  she 
resigned  in  order  to  be  married.  The  next  three  librarians 
were:  Miss  Frances  Pelton,  Middletown,  1905;  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  L.  Stoddard,  Salem,  Mass.,  1906;  Miss  Abigail  Farren, 
New  Haven,  1907. 

Early  in  1908  Miss  Farren  urged  the  library  hoard  to 
apply  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  a  new  library  building. 
George  North,  chairman  of  the  library  committee  gave  Miss 
Farren  permission  to  write  to  the  Carnegie  Committee.  Miss 
Eva  C.  Goeppinger,  formerly  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  a  pupil  of 
Miss  Farren’s  and  assistant  librarian  in  the  South  Norwalk 
Library  from  1909  to  1924,  was  given  permission  to  write 
to  her  Cousin  Adolph  Groetzinger  of  Pittsburgh,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Carnegie  Committee.  Through  the  efforts  of 
both  librarians,  according  to  the  friends  of  each,  the 
South  Norwalk  Library  received  a  grant  of  $20,000  for  a 
building.  In  return,  the  city  was  to  agree  to  provide  a  suita¬ 
ble  site  for  the  building  and  to  maintain  the  library  at  a 
cost  of  not  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  An  option  was  secured 
on  a  piece  of  property,  corner  of  North  Main  and  Pine 
sts.  in  1908  but  the  proposition  died.  It  was  revived  in  19 1 1 
and  a  site  secured  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Frank¬ 
lin  sts.  The  property  was  purchased  and  in  March,  1913, 
the  new  building,  the  present  library,  was  completed.  Many 
gifts  were  received  then  and  in  future  years,  a  partial  list 
being  given  in  the  appendix. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Blanchard  became  librarian  in  December 
1908,  serving  until  October,  1926,  when  she  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  illness.  Miss  Ella  C.  Lindeberg  was  appointed  in 
December,  1926,  and  she  is  still  serving.  Well  liked,  she 
has  rendered  the  library  invaluable  service  by  starting  a  col¬ 
lection  of  children’s  books,  duplicates  of  the  best  books  writ¬ 
ten  for  children,  keeping  the  books  apart  from  the  regular 


Horse  Car  On  West  Avenue 

In  such  a  conveyance,  one  of  several  operated  by  the  Norwalk  Horse 
Railway  or  “Red  Line”,  did  the  residents  ride  60  years  ago. 


Early  South  Norwalk  Library 

This  library  in  the  year  1885  was  housed  in  a  business  block,  108  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  The  store,  1929,  housed  the  Fox  Cycle  and  Hardware  Co. 
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library  shelves,  as  a  reference  collection  for  the  use  of  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers.  The  present  board  of  directors  includes 
H011.  John  H.  Light,  president;  William  P.  Ward,  vice- 
president;  J.  Frederick  McMahon,  secretary;  Burgis  D. 
Jennings,  treasurer;  Charles  B.  Miller,  Joseph  Davis,  Fran¬ 
cis  H.  Northrop  and  Charles  J.  Taylor. 

NORWALK '  LIBRARY 

The  spirit  of  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo,  strong  but  gentle,  sym¬ 
pathetic  but  not  sentimental,  gracious,  generous;  a  spirit  as 
steady  and  deep  seated  as  her  own  principles,  created  and 
sustained  the  Norwalk  public  library  which  we  know  today. 
A  circulating  library  with  a  membership  fee  of  $2  was  in¬ 
corporated  May  7,  1879,  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public  of  Norwalk.  For  many  years  the  people  were 
served  by  the  little  circulating  library  which  gradually  grew 
larger  and  larger  until  it  could  not  longer  be  confined  in  such 
a  limited  institution.  The  library  was  taken  over  by  the  city 
of  Norwalk  and  on  July  18,  1896,  was  formally  opened 
as  the  City  of  Norwalk  Public  Library.  Miss  Pinneo  at 
that  time  took  up  the  duties  of  librarian,  being  the  first  to 
head  the  new  city  institution.  The  librarian,  not  a  Nor- 
walker,  came  here  in  1890  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  zest 
of  life  and  determined  to  do  her  part  in  the  community.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  became  well  known  all  through  the 
east.  She  was  the  originator  of  the  Story  Teller’s  hour  in 
libraries,  was  an  excellent  lecturer,  in  fact,  had  been  lecturer 
on  history  for  the  New  York  board  of  education  for  ten 
years;  and  was  for  12  years  secretary  of  the  Connecticut 
state  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  Norwalk  public  library  was  first  located  next  to  the 
old  Boston  store,  which  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Wall  and  Main  sts.,  where  a  new  business  block  was  re¬ 
cently  completed.  Later  it  moved  to  the  Norwalk  club  build¬ 
ing,  67  Wall  st.  When  the  20th  century  opened,  a 
concerted  effort  began  to  gain  for  the  Norwalk  library  a 
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home  of  its  own.  Miss  Pinneo  was  a  leading  figure  in  this 
movement,  and  one  of  those  who  sought  out  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  to  enlist  his  interest  in  the  cause.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Pinneo,  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill  and  Dr.  James  G. 
Gregory,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
main  floor  of  the  present  structure  on  the  corner  of  Mott 
and  Belden  Aves.,  was  erected  in  1903.  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  $20,ooo  ’for  the  building.  Hubert  Bishop  of  this  city 
donated  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands. 

The  lower  floor  was  finished  in  1912  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Pinneo,  the  Civic  League  and  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 
Marie  P.  James  of  $1,000.  Citizens  contributed  about 
$5,000  for  furniture  and  fittings,  and  at  that  time  the  whole 
plant  was  valued  at  about  $39,000.  The  present  value 
would  be  more  than  $75,000.  Under  Miss  Pinneo’s  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Norwalk  public  library  prospered.  The  circle  of 
readers  grew  broader  and  broader;  likewise  the  usefulness 
of  the  institution  constantly  widened. 

But  fate  did  not  intend  that  the  energetic  librarian  should 
enjoy  for  long  the  fruit  of  her  labors.  One  pouring  wet 
Saturday  night,  November  1,  1919,  Miss  Pinneo  and  her 
co-worker,  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  were  knocked  down  by 
a  speeding  automobile,  just  outside  the  library.  Miss  Pinneo 
was  the  more  seriously  injured,  her  injuries  later  causing 
her  death,  February  7,  1924.  All  Norwalk  mourned  this 
friend  of  all  friends  and  a  memorial  fund  was  immediately 
commenced.  Among  those  who  sent  donations  was  little 
Jean  Chandler  of  Park  st.  who  had  earned  $.25  expressly 
for  the  fund.  After  the  fund  was  raised,  the  committee 
in  charge  discovered  that  it  had  sufficient  money  on  hand, 
not  only  to  place  on  the  walls  of  the  library  a  fitting  mural 
tablet  honoring  the  woman  who  for  28  years  had  served 
the  city  as  librarian,  but  also  to  refit  the  library  auditorium, 
a  long  unfulfilled  dream  of  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo’s. 

The  Norwalk  library  today  is  ably  carrying  on  its  work 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  fit  follower  in 
the  footsteps  of  Miss  Pinneo.  Miss  Wilson  has  gone  far  to- 
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ward  bringing  the  library  up  to  the  high  standard  it  enjoys 
today.  She  has  given  much  time  along  lines  outside  her 
regular  library  work;  talked  before  schools  and  clubs;  given 
explanatory  talks  to  groups  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  library 
and  made  the  children’s  book  week  started  by  Miss  Pinneo 
in  1918,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  library  under¬ 
takings.  Working  with  Miss  Wilson  are  nine  directors  ap¬ 
pointed  for  three  years  each.  Dr.  James  G.  Gregory  is 
president  of  the  board  and  Thomas  C.  Balcom,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  first  taxing  district  supports  the  insti¬ 
tution  with  an  appropriation  of  $9,000,  and  the  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  books  is  eight  to  every  man,  woman  and  child 
within  its  confines.  During  the  years  since  the  Norwalk 
Library  came  into  existence,  a  large  number  of  gifts  have 
been  received,  a  partial  list  being  given  in  the  appendix. 

ROWAYTON  LIBRARY 

“The  evolution  of  the  Rowayton  Free  Library  from  an 
idea,  to  an  accomplished  fact,  was  simple,  and  on  the 
surface,  almost  meteoric,  in  the  rapidity  with  w7hich  it  de¬ 
veloped,”  says  Mary  Frances  Hackley  in  a  report  sent  to  the 
Connecticut  Library  Committee  on  the  Rowayton  library 
organized  in  1903.  Monday  evening,  December  28,  1903, 
the  Rowayton  Free  Library  and  Reading  room  opened  with 
a  reception  in  a  room  rented  for  $4  a  month  in  Craw’s 
Hall,  M  rs.  w.  j.  c  raw,  owner,  on  Rowayton  ave.,  near 
McKinley  st.,  a  little  below  Guider’s  corner.  The  quarters 
had  previously  been  a  store  so  there  were  plenty  of  shelves 
for  the  books  already  gathered,  some  300  in  all.  These 
consisted  of  the  first  gift,  29  volumes  from  Mrs.  John 
Sherman  Hoyt  of  Contentment  Island,  Tokeneke,  and  loans 
from  Mrs.  Craw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hackley  and 
Miss  Mary  Hackley,  besides  collections  loaned  by  the  state 
board  of  public  libraries  and  the  Bodley  club  library. 

The  first  furnishings  were  donated  by  Mrs.  Craw,  Mrs. 
Charles  Guider,  Mrs.  Hackley  and  others.  Miss  Jennie  Scott 
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was  the  first  librarian.  The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  Craw, 
president;  Mrs.  Guider,  first  vice  president;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Slater,  now  Mrs.  John  Flint,  second  vice  president;  Miss 
Hacklev,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  Edgar  Lane,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  book  committee;  Mrs.  Hackley,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  and  room  committee;  Dr.  Hackley,  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee.  The  association  was  duly  in¬ 
corporated  in  Hartford,  July,  1905. 

In  the  beginning  the  library  depended  for  support  on 
subscriptions  and  benefit  affairs,  one  of  these  being  a  moon¬ 
light  carnival,  in  which  the  late  John  Huffington,  noted 
Rowayton  artist,  appeared  as  an  Indian  chieftain,  garbed 
in  white,  in  a  white  canoe:  “The  Spirit  of  Tokeneke.”  In 
1922  the  sixth  taxing  district  taxed  itself  $100  for  the 
library.  This  amount  was  raised  to  $500  in  1927.  From 
time  to  time  artist  exhibitions  have  been  held  at  the  library 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Thomas.  In  1926  the 
library  purchased  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Reliance  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  in  Rowayton  ave.  The 
auditorium  in  the  present  building  is  rented  as  occasion 
offers,  for  community  affairs. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  librarian,  the 
Rowayton  library  boasted  no  less  than  7,514  visitors  during 
1928-1929.  There  are  4,407  books  on  the  shelves  today. 
Librarians  have  included:  Miss  Jennie  Scott,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Pennell,  Miss  Patton  of  New  Haven,  Miss  Clara  Raymond 
of  Darien,  Mrs.  Leach,  Miss  Beatrice  DeWaters,  Miss 
Clara  Raymond  of  East  Norwalk,  Miss  Maria  Millspaugh, 
Miss  Dorothy  Wells,  Miss  Willa  Smith,  Miss  Mayla  Sco¬ 
field,  Miss  Shirley  Bowman,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wing,  present 
able  custodian.  The  present  board  includes:  Mrs.  Percy 
Barrett,  president;  Mrs.  Edgar  Lynch,  first  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Harold  Douglas,  second  vice  president;  Mrs.  George 
Wright,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Harry  Taylor,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Ira  Kiggins,  treasurer;  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Albrecht,  book  committee;  Mrs.  Edgar  Raymond,  mem¬ 
bership  committee;  Mrs.  Edgar  Lynch,  entertainment  and 
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house  committee;  Mrs.  Douglas,  advisory  board;  Mrs. 
Earle  Stevens,  publicity. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the  very  first  Rowayton 
library,  commenced  in  the  early  i86o’s,  according  to  Mrs. 
H.  Crosswell  Tuttle,  formerly  of  Rowayton  and  now  of 
New  York,  and  mother  of  U.  S.  Attorney  Charles  H.  Tuttle 
of  New  York.  George  Palmer  Putnam,  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher,  got  together  the  first  volumes,  she  says.  A  room  was 
secured  over  one  of  the  village  shops,  and  a  one  legged 
veteran  put  in  charge.  Among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
raising  of  funds,  according  to  Mrs.  Tuttle,  was  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who 
gave  benefit  lectures  in  Rowayton.  The  library  progressed 
for  a  time,  then  the  one  legged  veteran  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared,  taking  with  him  all  the  library  money  and  as 
many  books  as  he  could  carry.  The  library  closed  shortly 
afterwards. 

EAST  NORWALK  LIBRARY 

The  appeal  of  an  invalid  girl,  who  wanted  the  East  Nor¬ 
walk  Improvement  association  to  find  means  whereby  free 
books  might  be  distributed  in  the  community,  brought  about 
the  organization  of  the  East  Norwalk  library  in  1915. 
Three  years  previous  to  this  time  the  association,  alive  to 
the  growing  need  for  a  public  hall  in  East  Norwalk,  planned 
in  the  winter  of  1912,  the  Community  hall  which  now  stands 
at  51  Van  Zant  st.  A  canvass  was  made  for  contributions 
toward  payment  for  grounds,  small  envelopes  being  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  homes.  When  collected,  one  envelope 
from  an  invalid  girl  contained  $.37  and  her  request  that 
the  association  give  out  free  books  when  Community  hall 
was  built. 

This  request  for  reading  matter  so  appealed  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  it  voted  to  work  toward  establishing  a  public 
library  which  would  eventually  be  located  in  the  hall,  and 
its  school  committee  was  instructed  to  organize  a  library 
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committee  to  work  toward  this  end.  This  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Mrs.  Ellis  H.  Taylor,  chairman,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Frank  Bissell,  Mrs.  Wallace  Marvin  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Robertson,  formulated  plans  and  on  January 
9,  1915,  opened  a  library  in  Rundle’s  Bakery  on  Van  Zant 
st.  The  equipment  at  the  time  consisted  of  100  books,  a 
gift  from  the  Norwalk  Library,  through  Miss  Dotha  Stone 
Pinneo,  librarian,  and  a  Connecticut  state  loan  of  60  books. 
These  were  promptly  added  to  by  other  friends. 

The  library  continued  at  its  original  location  until  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1917,  when  it  moved  into  new  quarters  in  the 
realized  Community  hall,  having  grown  tremendously  in 
the  meantime.  A  rummage  sale  netting  $116,  a  generous 
gift  of  $150  from  Mrs.  John  McMullen  and  $20  from  a 
friend  allowed  the  purchase  of  shelving  and  furniture. 

The  library  has  grown  to  exceed  5000  volumes,  num¬ 
bered  among  which  is  a  special  group  designed  for  the  use 
of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  their  school 
work,  Miss  Mariposa  Taylor,  135  Flaxhill  road,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  installation.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  cataloging  was  inaugurated  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Miss  Eva  Goeppinger,  formerly  of  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  and  this  work  helped  in  promptly  securing  a  grant 
from  the  state  when  application  was  made  for  same,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  similar  grant  from  Norwalk.  There  has  been 
a  paid  librarian  since  1921.  Mrs.  Edward  Davis  is  the 
present  librarian.  The  library  has  an  average  circulation 
of  about  100  books  per  day  and  about  800  borrowers.  The 
present  library  committee  consists  of:  Mrs.  L.  M.  Waite, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Charles  Seymour,  Miss  Amy  Young,  Miss 
Marcia  Hendrick,  Mrs.  Edward  Davis,  Mrs.  Lester  Platt, 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  B.  Foote  and  Stewart  Marshall. 

“adelphi”  explosion 

Shrieks  of  the  dying  and  wails  of  the  maimed,  rent  the 
misty  air  in  Norwalk  harbor  on  the  morning  of  September 
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28,  1878,  when  the  steamer  “Adelphi”  filled  with  vacation¬ 
ists  and  travelers,  blew  up  as  it  was  passing  Dorlon’s  point, 
killing  12  and  injuring  more  than  20.  The  steamer  had 
left  its  dock  in  South  Norwalk  but  five  minutes  before  and 
everyone  was  in  good  humor  over  the  prospect  of  an  enjoy¬ 
able  trip,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  an  over¬ 
heated  boiler  burst.  The  boat  was  almost  torn  apart,  some 
of  the  passengers  were  blown  to  bits,  others  knocked  down, 
still  others  were  cast  into  the  swirling  waters.  Many  were 
painfully  scalded  by  escaping  steam. 

Norwalk  people  were  among  the  twelve  killed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  records  at  the  time,  the  most  prominent 
being  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Boole,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Boole, 
pastor  of  the  South  Norwalk  M.  E.  Church.  Others  who 
lost  their  lives  were :  Henry  Allen,  a  carpenter  of  this  city, 
Elijah  Betts  of  North  Wilton;  Frederick  Metz  Swartz, 
brother  of  Christian  Swartz,  treasurer  of  the  Old  Well 
Cigar  Company,  this  city;  Charles  B.  Ford  of  Illinois  who 
was  visiting  Captain  Hiram  Bell  in  South  Norwalk;  Mabel 
Wood,  six,  whose  father,  a  New  York  lawyer,  lived  in  West- 
port;  Benjamin  Ackert,  brother  of  the  steward,  August 
Ackert;  Gabriel  Hoyt,  Hartford;  Sarah1  Leonard,  Bridge¬ 
port;  Charles  Lord,  Mass.,  who  with  his  bride  was  on  his 
way  to  New  York  for  a  holiday;  Theodore  Raymond, 
Brooklyn.  Local  people  who  were  injured  included:  Libbie 
Selleck,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Wilcox,  Samuel  Banks,  Horace  Dann 
and  J.  F.  Gewner. 

No  sooner  had  the  explosion  taken  place,  than  the  152 
passengers  were  thrown  into  a  panic,  many  attempting  to 
jump  overboard.  The  officers  and  crew  of  12  managed  to 
restrain  them  from  doing  so  which  undoubtedly  lessened 
the  loss  of  life.  The  engineer,  James  W.  Howland  and  his 
assistant  Edward  Howland,  never  left  their  posts  in  the 
engine  room  although  they  were  scalded  by  steam.  A  great 
hole  ten  feet  by  three  feet  was  blown  in  the  main  deck 
over  the  boiler.  A  passenger  passing  at  the  time  was  shot 
out  into  the  water  and  instantly  killed.  A  moment  before 
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he  had  left  his  wife  on  one  of  the  lower  decks.  A  horse 
was  also  thrown  into  the  harbor  but  managed  to  swim 
ashore.  Not  so  lucky  were  a  bootblack  and  his  customer, 
both  of  whom  were  blown  overboard  when  the  explosion 
took  place,  losing  their  lives.  Fate  saved  the  Selleck  school 
boys  of  Norwalk  who  were  going  on  an  excursion.  Like¬ 
wise  the  Georgetown  school  boys  with  their  master,  were 
rescued. 

Relief  expeditions  rushed  to  Dorlon’s  Point  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  catastrophe  became  known.  The  tug, 
“Hiram  Bender”  towed  the  “Adelphi”  to  the  dock  and 
the  dead  and  the  dying  were  stretched  out  on  the  pier,  with 
every  nurse  and  doctor  in  the  city  in  attendance.  Charles 
H.  Oakes  of  Rowayton,  an  eye  witness  of  the  catastrophe 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  give  aid  to  the  injured.  He 
tells  of  pouring  sweet  oil  on  a  man’s  burned  hands,  the 
skin  of  which  was  hanging  in  shreds,  and  of  bandaging  them 
with  strips  torn  from  the  bed  sheets  of  the  Dorlon  House 
hotel.  Frantic  friends  and  relatives,  dashed  up  and  down 
the  dock,  peering  into  the  face  of  this  inert  body,  or  that 
mangled,  still  breathing  form.  The  sobs  and  wails  of  the 
bereaved,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying.  Not  since 
the  railroad  wreck  on  the  East  Norwalk  bridge  in  1853  had 
horror  so  gripped  the  city. 

Official  investigations  which  followed  later,  revealed  the 
fact  that  James  Howland,  engineer,  had  been  negligent  in 
allowing  the  boiler  to  remain  in  poor  condition.  It  also  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  J.  W.  Blake,  the  inspector,  had  not 
made  a  proper  inspection  of  the  boiler  during  the  spring, 
so  he  was  partly  at  fault  for  the  disaster.  The  “Adelphi” 
was  built  in  1851,  rebuilt  in  1863  and  called  the  “City  of 
Albany.”  It  was  sold  in  1867  and  came  to  Norwalk  ten 
years  later,  Commodore  White  using  it  for  service  between 
South  Norwalk  and  New  York  city.  The  boat  had  been 
making  the  run  between  the  two  cities  just  a  year  when  the 
explosion  took  place.  George  E.  Holton  was  captain  of 
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the  vessel  at  the  time;  Erastus  Geer  was  pilot  and  William 
Wilkins,  first  officer. 

FIRST  TELEPHONES 

“That  man  must  be  crazy,  plumb  crazy.  No  one  but  a 
nut  talks  to  himself!”  a  one  time  conductor  on  the  Seaview 
ave.  carline,  ruminated  in  alarm  as  he  sat  in  the  dentist 
chair  in  the  office  of  Dr.  George  S.  Kendall,  9  Washington 
st.,  and  listened  to  a  monologue  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
patient  had  just  about  decided  to  run  from  the  office  be¬ 
fore  anything  happened  when  the  dentist  returned  and  to 
the  man’s  excited  questioning  calmly  replied  that  he  was 
“talking  on  the  telephone.”  Skeptical,  the  patient  had  to  be 
convinced,  for  in  those  days,  the  telephone  was  not  only 
a  novelty  but  a  complete  mystery  and  there  were  many  who 
did  not  believe  the  thing  really  worked  at  all,  but  vaguely 
hinted  at  “fakes.” 

Norwalk’s  first  telephone  exchange  was  organized  and 
operated  by  the  Stamford  and  Norwalk  Telephone  Co., 
under  the  joint  stock  corporation  laws  of  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  January  23,  1880.  Headquarters  were  at  Stam¬ 
ford  and  a  “trunk  line”  as  it  was  then  known,  consisting 
of  one  grounded  iron  wire,  connected  the  two  exchanges 
of  Stamford  and  Norwalk.  J.  K.  Butler,  of  Darien,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  telephone  business,  built  and  operated 
the  exchanges.  Capital  stock  of  the  company  amounted  to 
$20,000,  the  par  value  of  shares  being  $25  each.  It  is 
believed  that  Dr.  Charles  Maney,  dentist,  who  died  during 
the  past  year  and  who  had  offices  at  22  Wall  st.,  this  city, 
for  50  years,  was  the  first  man  in  town  to  have  a  telephone. 

The  territory  which  the  company  expected  to  develop 
included  the  towns  of  Stamford,  Norwalk,  Darien  and 
Greenwich.  Directors  at  the  time  were:  H.  R.  Towne, 
George  E.  Scofield,  H.  C.  Hawes,  C.  G.  Child,  James  W. 
Hyat,  R.  H.  Rowan,  D.  H.  Clark,  C.  O.  Miller,  James 
D.  Smith,  W.  C.  Barclay,  E.  O.  Keeler,  E.  Beard  and  A. 
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S.  Hurlburt.  Officers  were:  Henry  R.  Towne  of  Stamford, 
president;  George  E.  Schofield,  secretary;  D.  H.  Clark, 
treasurer;  James  K.  Butler,  general  superintendent.  The 
company  sold  its  two  exchanges  to  the  Connecticut  Tele¬ 
phone  Company,  now  the  Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  November  21,  1881.  At  the  time  of  the  sale, 
the  number  of  stations  in  Stamford  was  less  than  200  and 
in  Norwalk,  less  than  100.  An  ancient  telephone  book  dated 
January  15,  1891,  still  preserved  in  the  local  branch  office 
of  the  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  Washington 
st.,  shows  Norwalk  listed  with  138  telephones  including  both 
private  and  business  lines.  How  slowly  the  people  took  to 
the  “new  fangled  notion!”  In  ten  years  only  40  or  50  new 
telephones  had  been  installed. 

These  138  telephones  served  the  towns  of  Norwalk,  New 
Canaan,  Westport,  Wilton  and  Weston.  There  were  only 
six  public  telephones  in  the  entire  district:  one  in  the  R.  H. 
Plaisted  drug  store,  Washington  st. ;  one  in  the  New 
Canaan  Messenger  office  in  New  Canaan;  one  each  in  the 
Housatonic  Railroad  Co.  offices  in  Winnipauk,  Wilton,  Wil¬ 
son  Point,  South  Norwalk;  one  owned  by  W.  E.  Osborn 
in  Westport. 

The  telephone  models  used  in  the  early  1890’s  differed  a 
great  deal  from  those  popular  today.  First  there  was  the 
granular  button  wall  set  with  a  crank,  used  in  private  homes. 
It  was  necessary  to  turn  the  crank  several  times  before  the 
operator’s  attention  could  be  attracted.  Then  there  was  the 
queer  looking  long  neck  long  distance  extension  and  desk 
set,  an  elaborate  affair;  the  coin  box  model,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  long  distance  cabinet  set,  which  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  an  expensive  radio  model.  This  was  a 
costly  piece  of  furniture,  built  like  a  cabinet,  of  excellent 
wood,  carved  perhaps,  with  a  long  box  underneath  for  the 
reception  of  the  money.  The  Plaisted  drug  store  on  West 
Washington  st.,  was  one  of  the  last  establishments  to  have 
one  of  these  much  envied  models. 

It  was  very  difficult  in  the  early  days  to  sell  telephones 
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in  Norwalk  especially  in  the  outlying  districts,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  people  thought  they  were  fakes  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  men  took  the  attitude  that  their  women  had 
something  else  to  do  besides  gossip  over  one  of  the  “new 
fangled”  things.  Edward  Smith,  commercial  agent,  still  with 
the  South  Norwalk  branch,  recalls  the  time  when  discour¬ 
aged  salesmen  used  to  troop  into  the  office  with  only  four 
or  five  sales  each  to  their  credit,  for  the  week’s  work.  Today 
finds  the  city  with  no  less  than  8067  installations,  more 
phones  being  sold  over  the  counter  in  a  day  than  were 
formerly  sold  on  the  road  in  a  month.  In  1881,  the  central 
telephone  office  was  in  the  Fairfield  County  Bank  Building 
on  Wall  st.  In  1896  it  was  removed  to  South  Norwalk  into 
the  Sentinel  Building,  97  Washington  st.,  because  Norwalk 
imposed  so  many  restrictions  on  the  company  that  it  couldn’t 
grow.  The  branch  moved  into  the  H.  Krieger  and  Co. 
building  on  West  Washington  st.,  in  August,  1903,  remain¬ 
ing  there,  housed  on  the  second  floor  until  March,  1912. 
At  that  time,  the  present  building,  17  Washington  st.,  was 
acquired.  In  1925,  enlargements  were  made,  the  company 
moving  its  equipment  to  the  site  of  the  present  Charnok 
meat  market,  65  North  Main  st.,  and  remaining  there  from 
March  to  November,  1925.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
branch  returned  to  17  Washington  st. 

USE  OF  TELEGRAMS 

Just  when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  came  to 
town,  isn’t  known  for  not  even  the  main  office  has  any 
records  to  that  effect.  It  is  known,  however,  that  there  was 
a  Western  Union  here  before  1895,  the  office  being  housed 
with  the  railroad  station,  at  the  time  that  the  station  and 
the  tracks  were  still  on  the  ground  at  Washington  st.,  and 
South  Main  st.  The  tracks  were  raised  over  Washington 
st.  in  1895.  From  this  site,  the  company  moved  to  2  South 
Main  st.,  then  to  quarters  in  the  Telephone  Co.  building, 
then  to  North  Main  st.,  where  the  Angevine  Furniture 
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Co.  now  stands,  18  North  Main  st.  and  lastly  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  home,  29  South  Main  st.  Telegrams  were  not  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  South  Norwalk  in  the  early  days, 
most  of  the  calls  being  for  business,  sickness  or  death.  Few 
social  telegrams  were  transmitted  for  they  were  looked  upon 
as  a  great  extravagance.  Of  late  years,  the  cable  has  come 
into  everyday  use  where  once  it  was  taken  off  the  shelf  only 
for  very  special  occasions. 

Of  course  telegrams  are  still  in  the  most  general  use. 
The  South  Norwalk  Branch  of  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.,  estimates  that  during  the  year  1929,  about  77,015 
messages  were  sent  and  91,250  were  received.  Fred  B.  Van 
Scoy  is  the  present  manager  in  South  Norwalk.  Audubon 
Dan  was  the  first  manager  of  whom  there  is  any  record. 
In  addition  to  its  Western  Union  service,  Norwalk  also 
has  a  branch  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  at  42 
South  Main  st.,  which  company  has  a  definite  place  in  the 
service  of  the  community. 
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Chapter  XXX 

Indians  and  Early  Norwalkers  Included  Oysters  in  Main 
Diet — Norwalk  First  to  Try  Deep  Water  Oyster  Plant¬ 
ing — First  Also  to  Introduce  Steam  into  Business — Causes 
of  Decline  of  Industry — Present  Norwalk  Oyster  Com¬ 
panies. 

First  in  the  country  to  attempt  deep  water  oyster  plant¬ 
ing;  first  in  the  country  to  introduce  steam  into  the  oyster 
business;  and  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  given 
the  world  new  ideas  and  new  improvements  in  the  trade, 
Norwalk,  in  the  year  1880,  boasted  one  of  the  finest  oyster 
industries  in  the  United  States,  bar  none,  and  shipped  her 
plump,  highly  prized  bivalves  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  to  the  south,  to  the  north  and  across  the  ocean  to 
Europe.  In  succeeding  years,  poor  laws,  heavy,  unfair 
taxes,  domestic  sewage,  industrial  waste,  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  local  and  state  authorities,  an  indifferent 
attitude  and  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
worked  great  hardships  on  the  business.  Today  finds  the 
Norwalk  oyster  industry  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  self 
but  bravely  struggling  to  regain  its  previous  prosperity.  Few 
there  are,  though  they  may  have  lived  all  their  lives  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  industry,  within  sight  of  the  sturdy 
boats  which  plough  the  Norwalk  waters  and  the  houses 
where  the  oysters  are  shucked,  who  really  know  much  about 
the  life  story  of  an  oyster,  or  its  history  off  local  shores. 

STORY  OF  OYSTER 

Although  oysters  on  the  surface  of  things  may  seem  to 
be  rather  clammy  water  animals,  they  are  mighty  interest- 
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ing  ones.  “From  Homebed  to  Halfshell”  could  well  be 
the  story  of  the  life  of  a  Norwalk  oyster,  which  does  not 
last  a  month,  a  season  or  even  a  year,  but  four  or  five 
years. 

Oysters  are  male  and  female  only  at  spawning  time.  The 
sexes  are  separate  but  without  external  distinction.  The 
average  oyster  will  produce  about  16,000,000  eggs  while 
a  large  one  will  give  off  about  60,000,000. 

The  sex  products  leave  the  mature  oysters  during  spawn¬ 
ing  time,  July  to  August,  and  mingle  in  the  water.  Fer¬ 
tilization  follows  their  admixture.  Segmentation  results  in 
five  or  six  hours  and  from  the  eggs  there  hatch  out  free 
swimming  larvae,  cup  shaped.  An  embryonic  shell  soon  ap¬ 
pears,  the  free  life  ceases  after  a  few  days,  then  the  tiny 
oyster  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  attaches  itself  to  some  hard, 
clean  object  by  its  left  mantle  fold  which  secretes  a  limy 
deposit  on  its  margin.  The  tiny  oyster,  only  about  1-80  or 
1-90  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  clinging  to  its  new  home,  per¬ 
haps  a  shell,  a  stone  or  a  branch,  is  now  called  “spat.”  The 
spat  grows  rapidly,  especially  in  warm  water  about  60  or 
70  degrees,  feeding  on  the  microscopic  life  in  the  water. 
This  life  includes:  minute  animals  and  plants;  protozoans, 
eggs  and  swimming  larvae  of  many  kinds  of  sponges,  worms 
and  mollusks,  including  its  own;  and  last  but  certainly  not 
least,  microscopic  plants  called  diatoms.  Since  the  latter 
forms  about  90  per  cent  of  the  oyster’s  food  it  can  readily 
be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  place  the  growing  oysters 
either  next  to  a  diatom  garden  or  else  in  the  path  of  a  strong 
current  which  passes  over  such  a  garden. 

When  the  oysterman  has  picked  his  spot  and.  purchased 
the  lots  which  go  to  make  his  oyster  farm,  his  next  step 
is  to  stake  the  four  corners  with  buoys.  He  then  smooths 
and  cleans  the  bottom  of  all  debris  and  snags,  either  at 
low  tide  when  he  can  see  what  he  is  doing,  or,  if  the  water 
is  deep,  with  dredges.  When  the  bottom  is  clean  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  oyster  .shells,  gravel,  or  small  pebbles  is  laid  to  serve 
as  a  “cultch”  to  which  the  tiny  oysters  or  “spat”  can  attach. 
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In  Norwalk,  old  oyster  shells  are  generally  used.  Walk 
along  Water  st.  and  you  will  see  piles  of  shells,  many  times 
as  high  as  a  man’s  head,  in  the  rear  of  the  oyster  plants. 
These  shells,  for  the  most  part,  are  used  for  lining  beds, 
in  providing  “cultch”  to  which  the  oyster  spat  can  attach. 
The  shells  which  cost  about  nine  cents  a  bushel  here,  are 
distributed  from  boats  or  scows,  from  250  to  600  bushels 
being  used  to  the  acre,  depending  on  how  soft  the  bottom  is. 
It  costs  five  cents  or  more  a  bushel  to  distribute. 

If  the  piece  of  ground  cleared  is  near  a  spawning  bed 
where  mature  oysters  are  living,  the  oysterman  need  do 
nothing  further  for  a  while,  for  the  mature  oysters  will 
provide  the  eggs  which  will  float  over  the  new  ground  and 
settle  on  the  fresh  “cultch”  just  laid.  Then  the  oyster  begins 
to  grow.  If,  however,  the  new  piece  of  ground  is  not  near 
a  spawning  bed,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  oystergrower  to 
spread  over  the  land  some  adult  oysters  in  the  proportion 
of  about  30-60  bushels  per  acre.  These  will  provide  the 
necessary  eggs  for  spat.  Should  the  oyster  grower  not  wish 
to  take  his  chance  on  the  germinating  adult  oysters  planted 
on  his  fresh  ground,  he  can  secure  seed  oysters  by  dredging 
or  by  purchasing  them  and  use  those  instead. 

For  some  time  after  planting,  the  new  oysters  are  let 
alone.  But  they  must  be  taken  up  and  separated  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  culled  without  injury.  This  is  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  Let’s  stop  for  a  minute  and  get 
the  years  of  the  oyster’s  life  straight.  The  fertilized  eggs 
of  the  oyster  before  settling  on  the  cultch  of  oyster  shells, 
are  known  as  spawn;  after  attachment  they  are  called 
“spat”;  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
tiny  oysters  are  referred  to  as  a  set;  various  names  are 
given  oysters  in  other  communities  when  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  years,  but  in  Norwalk 
they  are  simply  termed:  one  year  olds,  two  year  olds,  three 
year  olds.  The  most  fertile  oysters  in  these  waters  for 
spawning,  are  two  and  three  year  olds.  Seed  oysters  are 
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so  termed  almost  any  time  after  the  spat  stage.  It  takes 
five  years  to  mature  an  oyster  in  Norwalk  waters. 

Of  late  years,  because  of  the  pollution  in  the  Norwalk 
waters,  oyster  growers  here  have  been  forced  to  transfer 
their  oysters  several  months  before  marketing  to  beds  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  or  across  the  Sound  where  they  may 
be  purified  before  returning  to  the  Norwalk  houses  for 
shucking.  The  state  only  requires  that  the  oysters  from  Nor¬ 
walk  waters  be  transferred  to  clean  waters  for  15  days  be¬ 
fore  marketing.  Local  oystermen  usually  transfer  them  in 
the  April  or  May  before  the  dredging  in  September  in 
order  that  the  transported  oysters  may  become  acclimated 
to  their  new  home  and  fatten  up  before  being  taken  to  the 
shucking  houses. 

The  dredging  of  oysters  is  a  business,  all  of  its  own.  In 
shallow  waters,  oyster  tongs  are  used.  These  are  like  two 
long  tined  rakes,  hinged  so  as  to  open  and  close  like  shears. 
In  deeper  waters,  in  the  Norwalk  waters,  steam  dredges  are 
used.  The  dredge  is  a  rectangular  iron  framework  about 
four  feet  across  with  sharp  edges,  or  with  long  teeth  on  one 
side,  while  attached  to  the  other  is  a  large  open  work  bag 
of  cord  and  iron.  The  dredge  is  dragged  over  the  bottom, 
the  teeth  or  sharp  edges  tearing  the  oysters  loose,  when  they 
are  caught  up  in  the  bag  and  brought  to  the  surface.  After 
dredging,  oysters  are  taken  to  the  shucking  houses  here  from 
where  they  are  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Few 
go  to  New  York  nowadays. 

Oyster  cultivation  is  not  without  its  troubles.  Less 
than  one  egg  in  a  million  develops  into  a  mature  oyster. 
Why?  Because  of:  1.  Changes  in  temperature  of  the 
water,  killing  the  young.  2.  Scarity  of  food.  3.  Changes 
in  salinity  of  water.  4.  Overcrowding.  5.  Stagnant  water. 
6.  Smothering  by  mud.  7.  Excess  of  fresh  water.  8.  Lack 
of  suitable  material  to  which  young  can  attach.  9.  Miscal¬ 
culation  on  part  of  oysterman.  He  may  have  laid  his  shells 
so  early  that  they  became  covered  with  slime  and  the  young 
could  not  take  hold;  he  may  have  laid  them  too  late,  past 
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spawning  time.  The  best  spawning  time  in  any  locality  lasts 
but  a  few  days,  perhaps  two  weeks,  io.  Destruction  by 
other  water  animals:  drills,  winkles,  and  starfish.  11.  Pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  water  by  sewage.  12.  Pollution  of  the  water  by 
industrial  waste. 


EATING - SPAWNING 

Have  you  ever  been  bitten  by  an  oyster?  If  not  that  is  one 
experience  still  in  store  for  you.  Because  they  do  bite.  If 
you  don’t  believe  it,  steal  up  very  quietly  on  an  oyster  some 
fine  day  about  flood  tide,  for  then  you  will  find  the  bivalves 
eating.  The  oyster  while  consuming  its  meal,  opens  its  shell 
about  half  an  inch.  Should  you  place  your  finger  between 
the  two  shells  you  would  receive  a  painfully  smart  nip  if  you 
didn’t  lose  the  top  of  the  digit  altogether,  for  the  oyster,  on 
the  slightest  approach  of  danger,  shuts  up  as  fast  and  as 
hard  as  it  can  bring  the  sides  of  its  house  together. 

If  the  oyster  has  a  definite  time  for  eating,  as  old  oyster- 
men  in  this  vicinity  claim,  then  it  has  a  still  more  definite 
time  for  spawning,  for  setting,  for  growing.  The  time  be¬ 
tween  the  fertilization  of  the  oyster  egg  and  the  setting  is 
about  two  weeks.  Another  three  weeks,  in  these  waters, 
is  required  to  bring  the  spat  to  1-4  inch  in  diameter.  The 
spat  should  have  attained  this  size  early  in  September  to 
be  commercially  valuable  and  able  to  withstand  severe 
storms  which  may  reach  the  bottom.  Spawning  in  Norwalk 
waters  occurs  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Sets 
inshore  usually  may  be  found  any  time  up  to  about  August 
6  or  8 ;  offshore,  until  September  15  or  even  20.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  temperature. 
The  water  inside  the  Norwalk  islands  is  4,  6  or  10  degrees 
warmer  than  that  outside,  on  the  offshore  oyster  beds.  The 
warmer  it  is,  the  sooner  the  sets  appears. 

Sometimes  you  will  hear  a  local  oysterman  say  that  he 
has  a  “good  bottom  set.”  By  this  he  means  a  set  that  did 
not  require  a  cultch  of  shells  but  attached  itself  to  the  clean 
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grains  of  sand.  The  bottom  sets  are  easy  to  handle  for 
they  do  not  later  have  to  be  broken  apart  as  is  the  case 
when  the  spat  clings  by  the  thousands  to  old  oyster  shells. 
Spat  will  cling  to  almost  anything  smooth  and  clean.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  the  local  oystermen  pulled  up  an  automobile 
tire  which  had  evidently  been  fastened  to  the  side  of  some 
boat  and  had  fallen  off.  The  tire,  which  was  on  one  of  his 
oyster  beds,  was  dredged  up  with  a  portion  of  the  oyster 
bottom.  Thousands  of  spat  clung  to  the  tire,  in  fact  it  was 
so  covered  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  to  what  the  tiny  oysters 
were  clinging.  Another  oysterman  pulled  up  a  great  boot 
from  his  grounds.  This  too  was  covered. 

Inshore  lots,  those  in  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  close  in 
the  harbor  shores,  are  much  more  desirable  for  young  oys¬ 
ter  sets  than  are  the  offshore  lots.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  industrial  waste  and  sewage  which  has 
in  the  past  been  daily  poured  into  the  Norwalk  river  and 
harbor,  the  beds  close  to  the  shore  have  become  practically 
worthless.  It  is  expected  this  unfortunate  condition  will  be 
remedied  by  the  new  sewage  disposal  plant.  At  least  as 
far  as  the  sewage  problem  is  concerned.  In  warm,  ordinary 
summer  weather,  spawning  begins  on  the  inshore  lots  several 
weeks  before  the  limit  set,  so  that  spawning  here  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  effective. 

Norwalk  would  have  an  immense  oyster  business  today 
if  it  were  possible  for  her  oystermen  to  use  the  inshore  lots, 
that  is  lots  within  3-4  of  a  mile  or  even  a  mile  off  shore, 
to  advantage.  In  the  early  days  of  almost  pristine  purity 
of  the  waters  in  this  vicinity,  the  Connecticut  oysters  bore 
an  excellent  reputation  for  edibility  and  were  readily  and 
profitably  marketable.  The  principal  supply  and  all  the  more 
highly  prized  varieties  came  from  the  harbors,  small  stream- 
fed  bays  and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers,  “inshore  lots.” 
The  oysters  then  were  noted  for  their  fine  flavor  and  fat 
meats. 

As  the  industrial  and  sewage  pollution  increased  in  these 
estuaries,  the  quality  of  the  oysters  deteriorated.  Growing 
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became  more  and  more  difficult  and  finally  ceased  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  Connecticut  towns.  With  the  general 
passing  of  harbor  and  river  production  came  the  failure  of 
sets,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  sets  came  such  an  extended 
depletion  of  sound  areas  that  the  chance  of  good  “sets” 
from  the  spawning  of  Sound  oysters  was  drastically  reduced. 
“Obviously,”  it  was  stated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  its  1923  report  on  the  situation  in  Connecticut,  “if  the 
Connecticut  oyster  industry  is  to  be  kept  going,  either  ef¬ 
fective  estuarial  spawning  beds  must  be  maintained  or  oyster 
planting  in  the  sound  must  be  of  such  a  type  that  reasonably 
good  sets  may  occur  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals. 

Offshore  lots,  those  at  some  distance  out  in  the  sound, 
frequently  possess  some  advantages  over  inshore  lots  as 
holding  grounds.  Otherwise  with  their  increased  depth  and 
other  drawbacks  they  would  not  be  kept  stocked  with  oysters 
when  inshore  lots  were  available.  In  addition  from  the  fun¬ 
damental  standpoint  of  seed  produce,  that  is  as  a  location  for 
oysters  to  produce  the  great  and  early  abundance  of  larvae 
necessary  for  heavy  and  sufficiently  early  sets,  they  are  al¬ 
most  hopeless. 


EARLY  OYSTER  LAWS 

The  oyster  industry  in  Norwalk  commenced  back  in  the 
time  of  the  red  man.  He  it  was  who  discovered  that  when 
fish  and  game  were  scarce,  the  sea  might  still  be  depended 
upon  to  provide  the  means  of  sustenance  in  the  form  of 
oysters.  Along  the  Norwalk  shores,  great  quantities  of 
oyster  shells  left  by  the  Indians  have  been  discovered.  At 
Wilson  Point,  the  digging  of  new  cellars  has  revealed 
numerous  Indian  graves,  packed  with  shells,  as  previously 
noted  in  this  history.  Oscar  Mills  of  Highland  ave.,  says 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  Roton  Brook,  Wilson  Cove,  he  has 
found  oyster  shell  banks  six  and  eight  feet  thick.  Oyster 
Shell  Point,  was  once  famous  as  an  oystering  ground,  it 
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having  been  said  that  the  early  Norwalkers  enjoyed  some 
of  their  first  bivalves  here. 

When  the  white  man  arrived  on  the  scene,  he  learned  of 
the  edibility  of  the  oyster  from  his  red  brother.  What  he 
did  not  learn  was  conservation  of  the  supply,  or  propagation 
of  more.  The  inevitable  resulted.  Prior  to  the  year  1784, 
there  was  little  restriction  of  any  kind  in  the  oyster  industry 
in  Connecticut.  The  state  had  done  nothing  except  to  pass 
a  law  giving  each  coast  town  the  right  to  regulate  its  own 
fisheries.  Norwalk  as  early  as  December  4,  1721,  saw  the 
necessity  of  curbing  the  unchecked  plundering  of  the  oyster 
beds  here,  by  any  and  all  peoples,  and  passed  a  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  “excepting  the  proper  inhabitants  of  ye  town,  rakeing 
and  gathering  oysters  within  ye  harbor.” 

About  1800,  a  few  enterprising  local  oystermen  tried 
planting.  Up  to  this  time,  no  one  had  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  all  seeming  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  oyster  beds 
were  inexhaustible  like  bottomless  wells.  Between  1800  and 
1825,  arose  a  business  in  opening  oysters  and  transporting 
them.  Salesmen  from  South  Norwalk  and  from  Stamford 
toured  the  interior  country  on  “spring  wagons”  selling  their 
wares,  sometimes  for  cash,  more  often  for  butter,  pork, 
grain,  cloth  or  even  brooms. 

In  1821  a  Connecticut  statute  provided  that  towns  along 
the  coast  could  make  by-laws  regulating  fisheries  for  oysters 
and  clams.  The  principal  use  made  of  this  power  was  to 
enact  provisions  for  a  closed  season,  a  period  of  time  during 
the  summer,  in  the  spawning  and  setting  season,  when  oys¬ 
ters  could  not  be  taken  from  the  waters.  In  1830,  the  state 
legislature  provided  that  no  oyster  permits  whatever  should 
be  issued  during  the  closed  season.  In  1842,  the  state  had 
got  as  far  as  fixing  the  closed  time  as  being  from  March  1 
to  November  21,  an  unusually  long  period.  During  these 
years  Norwalk  had  been  quietly  making  her  own  closed  sea¬ 
son  laws,  the  first  appearing  on  the  books  under  date  of 
December  16,  1805,  when  inhabitants  were  forbidden  with¬ 
out  permission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  take  any  oysters 
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after  the  first  day  of  May  until  the  first  day  of  September 
under  penalty  of  $5. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  time  was  extended  to  September 
15,  then  to  October  1,  then  set  back  to  September  1  and  in 
1845  ^e  time  was  set  by  the  town  from  April  1  until  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  The  town  also  decreed  that  from  September 
15  until  April  1,  no  person  should  take  “a  greater  quantity 
than  three  bushels  of  oysters  in  the  space  of  24  hours.” 
One  could  hardly  get  rich  on  that.  A  third  section  of  this 
same  1845  ^aw  instructed  those  who  took  oysters  from  the 
town  waters  to  throw  overboard  all  small  oysters  and  shells. 
Thus  was  provision  made  for  the  reception  of  new  spat  or 
other  oyster  set.  In  the  year  1842,  Connecticut,  the  first 
state  to  do  so,  granted  vested  rights  in  oyster  grounds  and 
thereafter  it  became  lawful  for  owners  of  land  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  where  there  were  salt  water  creeks  or  inlets, 
“to  dam  gate  or  lock  said  creek  or  inlet”  preparatory  to  the 
growing  of  oysters. 


OYSTER  PLANTING 

Oyster  planting  was  begun  in  earnest  in  Norwalk  in  the 
year  1845,  following  a  state  law  which  gave  the  various 
towns  and  cities  in  Connecticut  the  privilege  of  planting  in 
their  waters,  oysters  brought  from  outside  the  state.  A 
year  later  it  was  also  lawful  to  plant  oysters  here  brought 
from  any  port  within  the  state.  Norwalk  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  all  privileges  in  the  oyster  industry.  The  town 
records  of  October,  1847,  disclose  the  fact  that  Edward 
Stuart,  William  Hallock,  Stephen  Olmstead,  Levi  Clark  and 
Daniel  Hoyt  were  named  a  committee  “To  mark,  stake  out 
and  inclose  a  piece  of  ground  near  Tavern  Island  to  be  used 
by  said  applicants  for  laying  down  or  planting  oysters.” 
Non-residents  were  warned  against  taking  any  oysters  from 
local  beds  by  a  state  law  in  1848. 

In  1855,  the  two-acre  law  went  into  effect.  This,  in  short, 
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provided  that  towns  might  appoint  a  committee  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  in  number  “who  may  if  public  intent  requires,  desig¬ 
nate  to  any  person  desiring  to  plant  oysters,  an  area  not 
exceeding  two  acres  in  extent.”  Norwalk,  upon  receiving 
the  state’s  instructions,  appointed  Harry  Pennoyer,  Burr 
Nash  and  David  Roberts  to  designate  grounds  for  the 
planting  of  oysters  in  the  Norwalk  Harbor.  At  that  time 
the  state  considered  that  two  acres  of  oyster  ground  was  all 
one  man  could  handle.  “For  ten  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  two  acre  law,  cultivation  of  oyster  ground  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  state  and  areas  inside 
the  Norwalk  Islands,”  according  to  James  Bogart,  formerly 
engineer  of  the  Connecticut  Shellfish  Commission,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  oyster  industry  in  this  state,  published  in  the  5th 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1889. 
The  report  was  republished  in  the  Conn.  Public  Documents, 
1910. 

In  1864,  property  in  the  claims  set  out  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1855  and  1864  was  made  liable 
to  assessment  and  taxation  in  the  towns  where  such  claims 
were  situated,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  property.  In 
1865  offshore  planting  in  20  to  25  feet  of  water,  at  low 
water  began  between  Fish  Island  and  the  Norwalk  islands. 
In  1870,  planting  offshore  in  30  feet  and  over  began  outside 
the  Norwalk  Islands  and  was  followed  a  few  years  later 
by  deep  water  planting  outside  of  New  Haven  Harbor. 
Norwalk  led  the  entire  country  in  deep  water  experiments. 
Up  to  this  time  none  of  the  oyster  owners  had  even  consid¬ 
ered  the  planting  of  young  oysters  on  the  offshore  grounds, 
partly  because  it  was  not  thought  the  embryo  oysters  could 
live  in  the  rougher  water;  partly  because  the  planters  feared 
the  hoards  of  starfish  which  abounded  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sound,  at  a  distance  from  shore ;  and  partly  because  few 
knew  or  understood  just  how  much  of  the  Sound  belonged 
to  Connecticut  and  how  much  belonged  to  New  York. 
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NORWALK  USES  STEAM  FIRST 

To  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1874,  goes  the 
honor  of  having  introduced  steam  into  the  oyster  industry 
and  of  having  set  an  example  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
quickly  followed.  Many  sorts  of  sails  and  ships  had  pre¬ 
ceded  steam,  including  canoes,  rowboats,  sharpies,  sloops, 
scows  and  schooners.  In  the  heyday  of  the  oyster  industry 
Norwalk  had  one  of  the  largest  fleets  of  oyster  boats  in  the 
state.  The  sharpie,  said  to  have  been  originated  by  the 
fishermen  of  this  state,  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  oyster 
business.  It  had  a  sharp  bow  and  a  broad  flat  bottom  and 
was  able  to  carry  a  large  cargo  on  a  very  light  draft,  an 
important  feature  in  the  oyster  boat  then,  as  it  was  thus  able 
to  pass  safely  over  the  scarcely  submerged  oyster  beds. 
Captain  George  N.  Warren  had  one  of  the  largest  sharpies 
in  Norwalk,  named  after  himself. 

Scows  were  found  in  Norwalk  in  good  numbers.  Many 
of  them  used  to  anchor  down  in  the  Ware  Creek  below  the 
Nash  Engineering  plant  on  the  Wilson  Point  road.  Captain 
Augustus  Raymond  had  one  of  the  biggest. 

Captain  Peter  Decker,  founder  of  the  Peter  Decker  Oys¬ 
ter  Co.,  on  Cove  ave.,  sold  two  years  ago,  and  uncle  of  the 
late  David  B.  Decker,  pioneer  in  the  oyster  industry  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  was  the  originator  of  the  use  of  steam  in  the  oyster 
business  in  this  country.  In  spite  of  the  jeers  and  gibes  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-oystermen,  he  tried  out  his  idea  in  his 
little  sloop  “Early  Bird”  and  achieved  success.  Captain 
Decker  under  date  of  December  10,  1881,  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  “Sea  World”  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  oyster  business: 

“I  put  steam  power  in  my  sloop  for  the  purpose  of  towing 
and  hauling  my  oyster  dredges  in  March,  1874?  and  found 
her  capacity  for  catching  oysters  augmented  about  ten  times 
without  increasing  her  working  expenses.  In  1876,  a  boat 
for  the  same  purpose  was  built  at  City  Island,  New  York, 
and  in  1877,  another  at  Norwalk,  making  three  all  told  and 
now  I  can  count  twelve  in  active  operation  and  several  in 
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process  of  construction.  I  have  5 6  acres  of  hard  bottom 
oyster  ground  which  I  was  unable  to  use  owing  to  its  being 
infested  with  starfish,  and  I  could  not  keep  them  off  until  I 
put  steam  in  my  boat;  then  I  cleaned  them  all  away,  and 
in  doing  so,  I  cleaned  the  bottom  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
received  the  young  oyster  spat,  and  now  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  oysters  and  free  from  starfish. 

“When  I  commenced  to  rig  my  sloop  into  a  steamer,  the 
rest  of  the  oystermen  laughed  at  me  and  said  I  was  a  fool; 
but  after  they  found  that  I  could  catch  more  oysters  than 
they  could,  they  went  to  the  legislature  and  had  a  law  passed 
to  prohibit  steam  dredging  on  natural  beds.  But  instead  of 
destroying,  I  claim  that  the  use  of  steamers  will  create 
natural  beds,  which  I  think  I  have  fully  demonstrated  by 
cultivating  the  56  acres  of  ground  mentioned  above.” 

After  Captain  Decker  and  his  brother  commenced  to  use 
steam  dredgers  on  the  oyster  beds,  a  number  of  state 
laws  were  passed  concerning  such  dredging  on  the 
natural  beds.  One  permitted  “steamers”  to  dredge  two 
days  a  week.  In  1883,  all  dredging  by  steam  on  the  natural 
oyster  beds  was  prohibited,  although  it  was  still  permitted 
on  the  privately  owned  beds.  The  “Early  Bird,”  Norwalk’s 
first  oyster  steamboat,  was  31.4  feet  long,  13  feet  beam  and 
3.4  feet  deep.  She  weighed  7.08  tons.  After  serving  17 
years  in  the  oyster  industry,  the  boat  was  accidentally  burned 
in  January,  1889.  The  transition  of  Captain  Decker’s 
“Early  Bird”  from  a  sail  to  a  steamboat,  did  not  take  place 
over  night;  it  was  a  gradual  process.  In  the  beginning,  a 
boiler  and  an  engine  were  placed  in  the  sloop  to  turn  the 
drums  on  which  the  dredge  lines  were  hauled,  the  sails  being 
still  depended  on  to  propel  the  vessel. 

Later,  the  captain  made  an  additional  improvement  by 
attaching  a  small  screw  to  his  sloop,  thus  obtaining  auxiliary 
steam  power  to  assist  in  propelling  the  vessel  when  the  wind 
was  light.  Afterwards  Captain  Decker  and  his  brother  put 
a  larger  boiler  and  a  more  powerful  engine  into  their  vessel 
and  depended  on  steam  altogether.  The  mast,  bowsprit  and 
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sails  were  removed.  By  the  new  arrangement  the  boat  could 
haul  two  dredges  at  once  taking  up  from  150  to  200  bushels 
of  oysters  per  day. 

When  the  other  oystermen  noted  how  successful  Captain 
Decker  had  become  in  the  oyster  business,  through  the  use 
of  steam,  they  commenced  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  the 
idea.  Captain  Danny  Hoyt  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  follow 
Decker’s  example  in  Norwalk  and  he  installed  steam  power 
in  his  boat  for  work  on  his  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Pilot 
Island.  Incidentally,  to  Captain  Hoyt  is  said  to  belong  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  special  safety  catch  for  raising 
and  lowering  windows,  found  on  most  of  the  present  day 
railroad  trains. 

Others  besides  the  oystermen  in  Norwalk  showed  interest 
in  the  new  steam  invention.  W.  F.  Lockwood,  not  an  oyster- 
man  but  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  steam  dredging,  built 
the  steamer  “Enterprise”  expressly  for  the  business.  When 
oystermen  in  surrounding  towns  and  cities  discovered  the 
profit  of  using  the  new  invention  in  their  business,  many 
steamers  were  built. 

OYSTER  PROBLEMS  IN  l88o 

The  early  1880’s  found  the  state  harassed  by  oyster 
problems.  By  this  time,  it  had  been  discovered  that  the 
two  acre  law  was  being  enforced  in  name  only.  Although 
one  man  was  alloAved  to  hold  no  more  than  two  acres,  it 
was  revealed  that  in  several  cases,  one  man  held  the  ground 
rights  for  as  many  as  200  or  even  300  men,  netting  the 
planter  a  very  large  acreage.  The  plan  involved  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  numerous  friends  for  their  two  acre  privileges. 
The  friends  then  quitclaimed  the  ground  to  the  planter,  for 
a  certain  remuneration.  This  disregard  of  its  oyster  laws 
caused  the  state  no  little  concern.  In  addition,  there  was 
continued  quarreling  between  the  “natural  growthers,”  those 
oystermen  who  made  their  living  off  the  public  beds,  and  the 
oyster  growers,  owners  of  the  private  oyster  grounds.  Es- 
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pecially  in  Norwalk,  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  was  this 
true. 

The  state,  wishing  to  wash  its  hands  of  all  oyster  argu¬ 
ments  once  and  for  all,  decided  that  the  wisest  course  would 
be  the  establishment  of  a  State  Shellfish  Commission.  The 
commission  was  formally  organized  in  the  year  1 8 8 1  and 
invested  with  the  right  of  granting  perpetual  franchises  “in 
such  undesignated  grounds  within  said  area  as  are  not  and 
for  ten  years  have  not  been  natural  clam  or  oyster  beds.” 
The  “said  area”  was  bounded  west  and  south  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  east  by  Rhode  Island  and  north  by  the  line 
following  the  coast  of  the  state  at  high  water.  The  Connec¬ 
ticut  oyster  grounds  were  now  divided  into  “state  grounds” 
and  “town  grounds,”  the  latter  being  only  one-tenth  of  the 
whole.  The  commission  announced  that  all  those  who 
wished  to  do  so,  might  secure  grants  for  the  nominal  price 
of  $i.io  per  acre. 

During  the  first  month,  Connecticut  received  applications 
for  one-tenth  of  the  area  under  its  control,  but  only  one- 
third  of  that  was  designated.  The  oyster  industry  now  took 
a  spurt  forward.  Under  the  state  legislation  of  1 8 8 1 ,  which 
was  extremely  important,  a  committee  of  five  was  to  be 
appointed  in  each  town  to  designate  suitable  places  in  the 
water  for  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  oysters.  Anyone 
might  apply  for  ground  and  would  receive  a  grant  of  two 
acres  provided  there  were  no  previous  claims  to  the  land 
desired.  Grounds  had  to  be  marked  with  buoys  or  stakes 
bearing  the  name  or  initials  of  the  owner. 

The  1 88 1  law  also  said  that:  natural  beds  could  neither 
be  granted  nor  designated;  a  $50  fine  would  be  levied  on 
anyone  who  assigned  rights  acquired,  for  profit  or  specula¬ 
tion;  when  there  were  more  than  30  designations  in  one 
town,  the  selectmen  were  required  to  procure  a  map  of  the 
district;  $300  fine  or  one  year  in  jail  was  the  penalty  for 
unlawfully  removing  oysters  from  another’s  bed;  heavier 
penalties  were  decided  upon  were  the  dirty  work  done  at 
night.  Section  20  of  the  same  piece  of  legislation  prohibited 
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the  taking  of  shells  or  shellfish  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
from  any  navigable  waters  of  the  state  (except  clams  in 
Branford  harbor  from  April  to  October)  under  a  fine  of 
$50  to  $100  or  a  jail  sentence. 

The  Shell  Fish  Commission  of  Connecticut,  after  its  for¬ 
mation,  promptly  took  over  the  sale  of  oyster  lands  formerly 
handled  by  the  towns.  But  the  state  was  not  so  economical 
as  were  the  towns  which  had  made  quite  a  little  money 
through  the  transactions.  As  a  result,  instead  of  showing  a 
reasonable  profit  of  about  $50,000  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
the  state  books  showed  instead  a  loss  to  that  extent.  The 
subject  of  taxation  of  the  oyster  grounds,  which  had  been  a 
live  issue  in  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Shell  Fish  Commission,  now  became  an  extremely  vigorous 
one. 

In  1882,  123  oystermen  of  Norwalk  recommended  that 
all  lands  should  be  subject  to  a  reasonable  pro  rata  tax, 
according  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  state  Shell  Fish 
Commission.  But  the  board  members  felt  that  the  tax 
should  be  on  both  the  oysters  and  the  grounds.  In  1883, 
in  its  second  report,  the  Commission  explained  the  trouble 
being  experienced  over  the  subject  of  valuation.  One  man 
might  value  his  oyster  grounds  at  10  or  15  times  more  than 
his  neighbor’s,  not  because  they  were  worth  that  much  more, 
but  because  he  was  honest.  What  to  do  in  this  case,  the 
state  didn’t  know.  In  the  fourth  report,  1885,  the  Board 
stated  that  many  loud  complaints  against  taxes  were  being 
heard  from  those  who  had  bought  more  ground  than  they 
could  cultivate  or  who  had  purchased  merely  for  speculation 
and  were  holding  against  an  increase  in  value.  In  the 
seventh  annual  report,  1887,  the  Board  reported  continued 
rows  among  the  oystermen  of  the  state  over  the  subject  of 
assessments.  At  that  time  the  tax  was  about  eleven  cents 
on  an  acre. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  EUROPE 

The  Connecticut  oyster  grounds,  points  west  of  New 
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Haven,  including  Norwalk,  formed  the  chief  source  of  oyster 
supply  for  Europe,  in  1888  and  1889.  Oysters  were  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  packed  for  shipment  in  flour  barrels  holding 
about  three  barrels  each,  according  to  J.  W.  Collins  in  his 
1891  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioners’  bulletin.  The  barrel  tops 
were  pressed  down  as  tightly  as  possible  so  that  the  oysters 
wouldn’t  rattle  and  the  shells  wouldn’t  open.  “If  the  shells 
remain  shut,  the  liquid  stays  in,  keeping  the  oysters  alive 
much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible,”  according 
to  Mr.  Collins. 

The  quantity  of  oysters  shipped  to  Europe  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  the  time,  comprised  three  quarters  of  the  entire  trans¬ 
atlantic  export  of  oysters  from  America.  The  shipping 
season  lasted  from  November  to  May,  the  oysters  being 
sent  on  steamships  which  plied  between  New  York  and 
European  ports.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the  oysters  went 
directly  to  Liverpool.  That  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
barrels  of  Connecticut  oysters  were  shipped  to  Europe  be¬ 
tween  1870  and  1890,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  old 
oyster  report  maintains  that  shortly  after  the  trade  opened 
in  the  ’70’s,  as  high  as  160,000  barrels  were  sent  abroad 
every  year.  In  ’85,  Norwalk  alone,  sent  33,000  barrels  to 
European  consumers,  the  George  H.  Shaffer  Co.  on  Water 
st.,  being  the  largest  shipper  according  to  Charles  D.  Tobey 
of  4  Charles  st.,  80  years  of  age,  who  spent  65  years  in 
the  oyster  business.  From  1888  to  1889,  according  to  Col¬ 
lins,  the  state  sent  in  one  season  103,109  barrels  across  the 
Atlantic.  These  barrels  were  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
average. 

Norwalk,  in  1889  had  more  oyster  boats  on  her  grounds, 
public  and  private,  than  any  other  city  in  the  state.  She 
could  boast  a  total  of  208,  steam,  sail  and  row,  New  Haven 
being  second  with  111.  Norwalk  in  1889  stood  second  in 
the  state  as  to  number  of  acres  included  in  natural  beds, 
there  being  1650  acres  under  town  control  and  160  under 
state  control.  Norwalk  stood  first  in  the  state  however,  in 
the  number  of  bushels  of  seed  oysters  taken  from  her  pri- 
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vate  grounds,  there  being  140,780  bushels  worth  $81,978. 
She  also  stood  first  in  the  number  of  bushels  of  native  oysters 
in  the  shell  taken  from  her  private  grounds:  127,442  bush¬ 
els  worth  $127,746.  Where  the  public  grounds  were  con¬ 
cerned,  Norwalk  stood  second  with  12,500  bushels  of 
oysters  worth  $5,750.  The  total  amount  of  oysters  taken 
from  the  Norwalk  grounds  public  and  private,  not  including 
shells  in  1889  was  275,841  bushels  worth  $215,117. 

ILL  LAWS  PASSED 

During  the  next  30  years,  many  ill  laws  were  passed  by 
Connecticut  for  the  “benefit”  of  the  state’s  oyster  industry. 
There  was  the  policing  of  the  oyster  grounds  from  Branford 
to  Greenwich  in  1895  to  prevent  thieving.  Norwalk  along 
with  other  cities  in  the  state,  was  taxed  for  the  protection. 
After  awhile,  the  policing  was  abolished  but  the  tax  was 
not.  On  the  contrary  it  was  increased. 

In  1907,  a  law  pertaining  to  oyster  franchises  was  passed: 
Section  3215  of  the  general  statutes  as  amended  by  chapter 
66  of  the  public  acts  of  1907.  This  law  provided  that  hold¬ 
ers  of  oyster  franchises  must  have  been  residents  of  the  state 
for  at  least  a  year;  or  all  the  stockholders  of  a  company 
organized  under  the  state  laws  must  be  citizens  of  the  state. 
During  these  years,  assessments  were  outrageous.  In  many 
instances,  oyster  grounds  that  were  assessed  for  $5000  were 
offered  for  sale  for  $500  or  even  $'250.  The  Connecticut 
tax  in  1910  was  a  15  mill  tax  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  oyster  ground  franchise  owned  by  planters.  The  natural 
growthers  were  required  to  have  a  boat  license  which  cost 
$5  for  a  boat  under  five  tons  and  $1.50  for  each  additional 
ton  when  the  boat  exceeded  five  tons. 

This  law  was  very  unsatisfactory  and  in  1910  the  Board 
of  Equalization  and  Oyster  Investigation  Commission  of 
Conn.,  made  two  recommendations: 

1.  The  placing  of  a  flat  valuation  of  $10  on  every  acre 
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of  ground  under  state  jurisdiction.  (At  the  present  time, 
1929,  that  valuation  is  still  $10). 

2.  The  placing  of  a  productivity  tax  of  two  or  three 
cents  a  bushel  on  all  seed  or  other  oysters  taken  from  the 
grounds  in  this  state  for  sale,  or  for  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  same  out  of  the  state.  Nothing  came  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  Board  in  1910  also  recommended  in  connection  with 
the  natural  oyster  beds,  a  license  of  $2  for  every  vessel  or 
boat  under  five  tons  and  fifty  cents  for  each  additional  ton. 
(This  recommendation  later  became  a  law).  At  that  time 
there  were  nine  natural  oyster  beds  in  Connecticut:  Cornell 
reef,  natural  bed,  15  acres;  Portchester,  natural  bed,  218 
acres;  Great  Captain’s  Island,  152  acres;  Field  Point,  84 
acres;  Greenwich  Point,  403  acres;  Fairfield  Bar  and  Fair- 
field  Natural  Bed,  1237  acres;  Bridgeport,  334  acres;  Strat¬ 
ford,  3055  acres;  Roton  Point  and  Fish  Island,  Norwalk, 
307  acres.  Only  the  last  four  were  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  buoyed  by  the  state.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Norwalk’s  natural  oyster  bed  was  still  numbered  among 
those  of  any  value.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the  acreage 
of  this  great  bed  was  under  production. 

In  1  £io,  the  Board  of  Equalization  and  Oyster  Investiga¬ 
tion  Commission  found  the  natural  oyster  beds  of  the  state 
practically  depleted.  The  Board  maintained  that  if  the  then 
present  methods  of  use  were  continued,  they  would  result 
in  complete  impoverishment  of  the  natural  beds;  that  where 
these  beds  had  been  originally  productive,  they  were  now 
depleted;  that  shellfish  were  often  raked  up  and  sold  as 
seed  before  they  even  reached  the  size  of  a  one  cent  piece. 
In  many  localities  the  natural  grounds  were  being  leased  to 
private  owners  for  the  purpose  of  building  them  up.  The 
natural  growthers  loudly  protested  of  course  and  said  that 
their  rights  were  being  interfered  with.  The  Board  an¬ 
swered  that  it  was  in  favor  of  such  a  method  as  the  natural 
growthers  depleted,  but  they  did  not  build  up  the  beds  and 
to  back  its  claim,  quoted  Frank  Wood,  superintendent  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries  of  the  state  of  New  York,  as 
saying  : 

“They,  the  natural  growthers,  think  because  it  may  be 
possible  to  go  out  upon  the  waters  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
24,  when  the  tide  serves,  and  dig  a  half  peck  of  shell  fish, 
that  it  is  sufficient  reason  why  such  land  should  not  be  leased 
by  the  state  to  private  planters.  It  might  as  well  be  said  that 
it  is  wrong  for  the  government  to  grant  homestead  farms 
to  settlers,  because  a  few  blackberries  might  be  plucked  upon 
the  lands  by  any  one  who  cared  to  look  for  them.” 

Years  later,  in  1928,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  recom¬ 
mended  “in  every  instance,  the  leasing  of  all  oyster  bot¬ 
toms  and  especially  the  natural  beds  to  private  enterprises.” 
The  report  was  made  by  Herbert  Prytherch  of  the  Bureau. 
About  this  time,  the  Connecticut  Shell  Fish  Commission  re¬ 
ported  that  the  income  from  the  natural  bed  licenses  for 
the  past  few  years  had  been:  1923,  $1690;  1924,  $945; 
1925,  $1150;  1926,  $1285;  1927,  $680;  1928,  $295.  The 
number  of  licensed  boats  on  the  natural  beds  in  the  state 
dwindled  from  300  in  1883,  1884  and  1885,  to  nine  in  1928. 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTE  EVILS 

After  1900  oyster  sets  in  this  region  became  generally 
light  and  scattering  until  19 11  when  an  excellent  set  was 
obtained.  In  1914  there  was  another  good  set,  but  for 
several  years  thereafter  nothing  worth  mentioning.  Poor 
sets  or  none  at  all  were  the  verdict  for  several  years  there¬ 
after.  Fair  sets  were  noted  in  1925  and  1926.  There 
was  no  set  in  1927.  The  year  1928  produced  set  which  was 
fairly  general  on  inshore  areas  where  preparations  had  been 
made  by  the  growers  in  cleaning  the  beds  of  old  oyster  shells 
and  oyster  enemies  and  by  the  planting  of  oysters  to  produce 
spawn.  In  1929  there  was  practically  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  set  in  Norwalk  waters. 

Industrial  waste  has  done  much  in  the  past  years  to  kill 
oyster  life  in  the  river  and  harbor  beds  not  only  in  Norwalk, 
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but  all  along  the  Connecticut  coast.  In  1920,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  a  series  of  tests  discovered  that  in 
Connecticut  harbors  there  are  a  large  number  of  trade 
wastes  which  spell  death  to  the  oyster.  Copper,  even  in  the 
very  smallest  amounts  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  oyster  in¬ 
dustry  especially  to  the  seed  production,  according  to  the 
Bureau,  while  other  harmful  substances  are  zinc,  lead,  strong 
acids  and  logwood.  In  1923,  the  Bureau  stated  that  in  order 
to  restore  the  Connecticut  oyster  industry  to  its  former  pros¬ 
perity,  it  would  be  necessary  among  other  things  to  control 
the  discharge  of  all  harmful  trade  wastes.  In  this  same 
report  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  advised,  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  state  industry,  that  growers  keep  such  of 
the  inshore  grounds  as  were  at  all  satisfactory,  well  stocked 
with  oysters,  and  turn  the  rest  of  their  attention  to  the 
spawning  of  Sound  or  offshore  oysters.  At  the  time  the  state 
of  Connecticut  was  making  feeble  attempts  to  restock  its 
natural  beds  and  to  help  in  the  restocking  of  depleted  private 
beds,  inshore.  The  miserable  way  in  which  the  state  fell 
down  on  its  job  is  revealed  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Shell  Fish  Commission,  1925-26. 

At  that  time  the  commission  was  comprised  of  Captain 
Frederick  F.  Lovejoy,  41  Second  st.,  this  city;  Howard  W. 
Beach  of  New  Haven,  and  Charles  B.  Marsh  of  Easton. 
The  commissioners  set  forth  that  in  their  opinion  the  re¬ 
peated  failure  of  sets  was  due  principally  to  the  “depletion 
of  certain  shallow  waters  where  there  were  formerly  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  spawning  or  parent  oysters.  The  small 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  state  were  entirely  inadequate 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  these  areas  but  served  rather 
merely  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  it  might  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Had  substantial  appropriation  been1  available 
for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  commissioners  continued, 
appropriations  which  were  requested  only  after  long  and 
careful  investigations,  a  much  greater  prosperity  could  now 
be  reported;  and  a  prompt  and  attentive  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  tending  toward  the  deliberate  and  creative 
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restoration  of  this  once  magnificent  natural  industry,  could 
have  been,  or  even  now  might  still  become,  the  pride  of  the 
entire  state. 


OYSTER  BAN  IN  1 924 

Norwalk  people  will  remember  how  in  the  year  1924  an 
oyster  scare  swept  the  country  when  it  was  whispered  that 
the  bivalves  carried  typhoid  germs,  and  scarcely  anyone  had 
the  courage  to  eat  oysters  for  nearly  a  year.  The  scare 
was  due  to  typhoid  outbreaks  in  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  attributed  to  a  certain  brand  of  oysters 
sent  out  over  the  country  by  a  New  York  shipper.  No  one 
knew  from  just  where  the  oysters  originally  came  but  the 
consumers  weren’t  taking  any  chances.  They  just  didn’t 
buy  any.  In  Norwalk,  during  that  year,  oyster  sales  were 
pitifully  low;  housewives  refused  to  use  their  home  produce; 
the  restaurants  crossed  the  dish  off  their  menus  completely. 
Growers  became  panic  stricken.  They  wanted  desperately 
to  restore  the  market,  partly  to  reassure  themselves  and  all 
others  of  the  purity  of  the  product  at  all  times,  and  partly 
because  many  of  them  were  descending  into  straitened 
financial  circumstances. 

They  decided  to  ask  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  to  call  a  conference  in  order 
to  plan  what  should  be  done.  February  19,  1925,  the  con¬ 
ference  was  called  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  was  attended 
by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  by 
state  and  municipal  health  authorities,  by  state  conservation 
commissions,  and  by  representatives  of  the  shellfish  industry 
from  all  along  the  coast.  Out  of  this  conference  grew  a 
general  committee  which  announced  itself  as  being  organized 
for  the  “Sanitary  Control  of  the  Shell  Fish  Industry  of  the 
United  States.”  Connecticut  was  represented  at  the  time 
on  the  committee  by  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Osborn,  commissioner 
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of  the  state  department  of  health,  and  by  Howard  W.  Beach, 
chairman  of  the  state  Shell  Fish  Commission. 

The  new  national  General  Committee  on  September  28, 
1925,  offered  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  scientific  analysis  of  the  shell  fish  beds  with  re¬ 
striction  of  marketing  from  doubtful  areas.  2.  Sanitary 
handling,  storage  and  distribution,  including  health  certif¬ 
icates  for  oyster  openers.  3.  Compulsory  tagging  or  re¬ 
cording  of  each  lot  or  shipment  whereby  it  may  readily  be 
traced  to  its  original  source. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  Connecticut  had  been  roused  to 
action.  The  board  of  health,  following  the  oyster  scare  of 
1924,  became  much  more  thorough  in  its  investigations  of 
fit  oyster  grounds  and  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  certain 
areas  for  market  purposes.  The  Sanitary  Code  for  the  use 
of  oyster  growers  in  Norwalk  and  other  coastal  cities  and 
towns,  as  approved  by  the  Connecticut  Public  Health  Coun¬ 
cil,  March  16,  1925,  and  supplemented  August  2,  1925, 
contained  a  number  of  regulations  for  growing,  handling 
and  selling  oysters,  among  which  was:  Each  grower  and 
each  wholesale  distributor  of  shell  fish  must  furnish  with 
each  shipment,  a  record  of  the  source  of  supply,  or  the  certif¬ 
icate  number  of  the  area  from  which  it  was  taken.  Three 
certificates  are  being  issued  by  the  state  Department  of 
Health;  one  certifying  oyster  beds  after  analytical  examina¬ 
tion;  one  for  shucking  houses  after  personal  inspection,  and 
one  for  shell  oysters.  The  last  two  are  filed  with  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  for  a  record  available  to  other  states. 
During  the  years,  1925  and  1926,  local  growers  made  plans 
to  engage  bacteriologists  and  chemists  at  their  own  expense 
in  order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  industry  and 
to  prove  to  the  public,  the  purity  of  their  product. 

SEWAGE  POLLUTION 

The  appalling  losses  which  Norwalk  in  conjunction  with 
other  towns  and  cities  in  the  state  suffered  in  the  oyster  busi- 
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ness  through  the  pollution  of  the  Sound  waters,  caused  by 
domestic  and  factory  wastes,  is  set  forth  in  the  Biennial  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Shell  Fish  Commissioners  of  Connecticut,  1927- 
1928.  The  commissioners,  Howard  Beach  of  New  Haven, 
Charles  Marsh  of  Easton  and  William  Lewis  of  Bridge¬ 
port  said: 

“This  commission  has  often  called  attention  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  loss  to  our  industry  by  domestic  and  factory  wastes. 
Connecticut  has  now  ceased  to  produce  oysters  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  in  any  quantity  of  economic  importance.  Such 
packers  as  still  exist  are  obliged  to  have  large  holdings  in 
Long  Island  or  Rhode  Island  and  so  must  carry  our  Con¬ 
necticut  oysters  to  other  states  in  order  to  mature  them  for 
market.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  growers  have 
ceased  altogether  to  produce  oysters  for  direct  retail  trade, 
but  are  producing  only  for  sale  to  planters  in  other  states. 
In  this  way,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
business  is  lost  to  the  Connecticut  industry  and  to  other 
home  interests.  For  example,  in  New  Haven  harbor  from 
the  Breakwaters  to  Tomlinson  Bridge  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  5,900  acres  of  suitable  ground,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  formerly  used  for  maturing  oysters. 

“Today,  this  entire  area  is  embargoed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  for  growing  oysters  for  direct  sale  to  the  consumer. 
An  accurate  record  of  50  acres  of  this  territory  shows  that 
for  the  ten  year  period,  1905  to  1914  inclusive,  a  total  of 
677,372  bushels  of  oysters  were  planted,  which  is  an  average 
of  1,335  bushels  per  year  per  acre.  A  modest  estimate  of 
50  per  cent  increase  by  growth  would  yield  on  this  basis 
about  2,000  bushels  which  at  the  present  market  price  of 
$2.50  would  mean  an  annual  production  of  $5,000  per  acre. 
Compare  this  with  upland  produce  and  then  realize  how 
tremendous  is  the  loss  to  the  whole  industry  of  the  state  by 
the  continual  pollution  of  our  harbors  and  inshore  waters.” 

The  year  1929  finds  the  Norwalk  oyster  industry  in  a 
very  sad  condition  as  the  result  of  pollution  in  the  harbor 
waters.  At  the  present  time,  by  order  of  the  State  Board 
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of  Health,  not  a  single  oyster  may  be  removed  from  the 
beds,  public  or  private,  within  the  Norwalk  city  lines,  for 
the  consumer  market.  Oyster  growers  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
move  young  oysters  for  sale  as  seed,  or  to  remove  them  for 
transportation  to  cleaner  beds  for  purification,  after  which 
they  may  be  sold  to  the  consumer  market,  but  none  may  be 
removed  for  direct  consumption.  The  insidious  damage 
done  by  pollution  in  the  harbor  is  not  confined  to  mere  clos¬ 
ing  of  beds.  It  reaches  even  farther  than  that,  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  industry,  oyster  propagation. 

During  the  past  years  sewage  drifting  down  the  Norwalk 
river  into  the  harbor  and  from  the  coastline  into  the  harbor 
has  covered  the  oyster  bottom  grounds  with  material  or 
“sludge’ ’  rendering  them  unfit  for  oyster  sets,  for  the  tiny 
oyster  likes  clean  water  and  cannot  exist  in  slime  or  when 
smothered  in  muck.  It  is  estimated  that  it  is  at  least  seven 
or  eight  years  since  there  was  a  real  oyster  set  in  Norwalk. 
This  year,  announcements  were  very  discouraging  and  little 
was  reported  anywhere  in  this  section,  with  the  exception 
of  a  light  set  in  the  Compo  district. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  visited  Norwalk  in  September 
of  year  1929  to  make  tests  but  gave  only  disheartening  re¬ 
ports.  The  Board  first  placed  a  ban  on  the  local  beds  in 
1925.  At  that  time  it  was  rumored  that  various  upstate 
interests  were  concerned  with  buying  up  the  Norwalk  beds 
at  low  prices  (owing  to  the  pollution  element).  Norwalk 
oyster  growers  announced  their  grounds  were  not  for  sale 
and  nothing  came  of  it.  Since  1925  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  the  Norwalk  grounds  has  been  under  the  state 
health  ban. 

What  is  the  solution  of  the  probem?  A  sewage  disposal 
plant  is  the  answer,  according  to  the  veteran  oystermen  of 
the  city  who  have  struggled  for  years  to  get  Norwalk  to 
see  the  matter  through  their  eyes.  This  year  1929,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  oystermen  would  realize  their  dream,  for 
under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Anson  F.  Keeler,  the 
sewage  disposal  plant  idea  was  adopted  by  the  city  fathers. 
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The  “old  timers”  in  the  Norwalk  oyster  industry  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  new  sewage  disposal  plant  will  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  local  oyster  beds,  shortly  after  it  com¬ 
mences  working,  and  that  within  two  years  after  the  time 
when  it  begins  operations,  the  beds  will  be  in  condition  to 
be  worked  once  more.  Figuring  that  the  plant  will  be 
finished,  if  present  hopes  materialize,  in  about  1931,  then 
Norwalk  should  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  local 
oyster  industry  in  the  year  1933. 

The  sewage  disposal  plant  will  keep  the  oyster  beds  clean. 
It  will  relieve  the  water  of  sufficient  pollution  so  that  the 
oysters,  when  it  is  time  to  dredge  and  sell  them  in  the  fall, 
will  not  rate  a  high  bacteriological  count. 

j 

VALUES  AND  TAXES 

It  is  estimated  that  a  fair  valuation  of  the  natural  beds 
in  the  Norwalk  harbor  in  prosperous  times  would  be  about 
$250,000.  Today,  very  little.  The  value  of  the  private 
beds  in  the  Norwalk  harbor  in  prosperous  times  is  unknown 
though  it  might  well  run  into  a  million.  The  last  assessment 
on  1929  taxable  shell  fish  grounds  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Norwalk,  according  to  Tax  Commissioner  Bal- 
com’s  office  was  $13,870.  This  assessment  is,  of  course,  for 
all  private  grounds  under  city  jurisdiction,  because  of  course 
there  are  no  assessments  and  no  taxes  paid  on  natural  or 
public  beds. 

Norwalk  oyster  grounds  reach  out  from  the  river  and 
harbor  2  and  1-2  and  in  some  cases  3  miles  into  the  sound. 
Just  beyond  the  Norwalk  Islands  is  the  state  line.  All 
grounds  in  Norwalk  waters  inside  the  line  pay  taxes  to  the 
city  of  Norwalk.  All  grounds  in  Norwalk  waters  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line  pay  taxes  to  the  state.  Valuation 
for  oyster  grounds  in  Norwalk  waters  under  Norwalk  juris¬ 
diction  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  following  basis:  $50 
an  acre  for  hard  bottom,  productive;  $10  an  acre  on  hard 
bottom  which  is  non  productive;  $5  an  acre  on  mud  bottom 
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which  is  non  productive.  No  account  is  taken  of  mud  bot¬ 
tom  which  might  be  productive,  it  being  considered  that  there 
isn’t  any  such.  The  present  rate  of  taxation  on  oyster 
grounds  under  city  jurisdiction  is  17.3  mills.  The  state  of 
Connecticut  assesses  all  its  grounds  the  same,  under  a  flat 
valuation  rate  of  $10  an  acre.  The  tax  on  this  is  two  per 
cent  or  20  mills,  so  that  owners  of  state  grounds  under 
state  jurisdiction  pay  a  tax  of  $.20  on  every  acre. 

PRESENT  OYSTER  COMPANIES 

Norwalk’s  present  oyster  companies  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Bluepoints  Company,  formerly  the  North  Atlantic 
Oyster  Farms,  Inc.,  144  Water  st.  This  is  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  of  which  W.  H.  Raye  of  Boston,  formerly  of  Norwalk, 
is  president.  Other  officers  include:  Ralph  G.  Coburn  and 
A.  E.  Loring,  vice  presidents.  The  Producers’  Sales  Co., 
same  address,  is  the  selling  organ  of  the  above,  while  the 
South  Norwalk  Oyster  Farms  Co.,  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Bluepoints  Co.  The  North  Atlantic  Oyster  Farms,  Inc., 
was  incorporated  in  1914  succeeding  the  Sealshipt  Oyster 
Co.  In  September,  1929,  reorganization  again  took  place 
and  the  company  became  the  Bluepoints  Co. 

In  addition  to  the  South  Norwalk  Oyster  Farms  Co.,  and 
the  Connecticut  Oyster  Farms  Co.,  there  are  several  other 
subsidiary  companies,  one  in  Rhode  Island,  three  in  Long 
Island.  The  company  has  in  Norwalk  waters,  1 15  acres 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  and  500  acres 
off  the  Norwalk  islands,  leased  and  held  under  franchise 
from  the  state  of  Connecticut.  In  addition  the  company  has 
6,800  acres  in  other  parts  of  Connecticut  waters;  8,000 
acres  in  Huntington  Bay,  Northport  Bay,  Gardner’s  Bay, 
Peconic  Bay  on  the  north  and  east  end  of  Long  Island;  13,- 
000  acres  in  Great  South  Bay;  and  500  acres  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay. 

Tallmadge  Brothers,  132  Water  st.,  is  more  than  50  years 
old.  Willis  G.  Cavanagh  is  president  and  Stanley  Tall- 
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madge  manager.  Two  years  ago  this  company  bought  up 
the  Peter  Decker  Oyster  Co.,  at  60  Cove  ave.  Peter 
Decker,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  industry,  was  the  first 
man  in  the  country  to  try  steam  in  the  oyster  business.  His 
son,  Sylvester,  carried  on  the  business  after  his  death.  Tall- 
madge  Brothers  have  23  acres  in  Norwalk  waters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Norwalk;  none  in  Norwalk  waters 
under  state  jurisdiction.  They  also  have  10  or  12  acres 
just  over  the  Westport  line  and  30  acres  in  the  Westport 
river. 

The  estate  of  David  B.  Decker,  (who  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  for  years  in  the  Norwalk  oyster 
business,)  is  still  carrying  on  his  business  at  142  Water  st. 
The  present  shipping  house  was  erected  in  1884.  Mr. 
Decker,  who  started  in  the  business  when  still  a  boy,  utilized 
the  last  years  of  his  life  in  fighting  for  a  means  to  clear  up 
the  pollution  in  the  harbor  which  was  killing  the  industry 
he  loved  and  ruining  himself  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Decker 
had,  and  the  estate  now  has,  85  acres  in  Norwalk  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Norwalk.  '  In  addition 
there  are  190  acres  in  Stamford  under  state  jurisdiction  and 
143  in  Westport. 

The  Lowndes  Oyster  Co.,  at  120  Water  st.,  has  been 
doing  business  under  that  name  for  the  past  24  years. 
Howard  Lowndes  is  president  and  treasurer.  Previous  to 
that  time,  Stanley  Lowndes,  father  of  Howard,  was  a  prom¬ 
inent  oysterman  here  with  large  holdings,  the  present  Lown¬ 
des  Oyster  Co.,  being  an  outgrowth  of  his  company.  The 
Lowndes  Co.  has  20  acres  of  grounds  in  Norwalk  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Norwalk;  and  206  acres 
in  Norwalk  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.  In 
addition,  the  company  has  892  acres  in  Westport. 

Frederick  Lovejoy,  12  Edgewater  place,  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  Norwalk’s  oyster  industry  for  more  than 
30  years.  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  has  been  both  a  natural  grow- 
ther,  (a  worker  on  the  public  beds)  and  an  oyster  grower, 
has  large  holdings  in  Norwalk  waters,  under  city  jurisdic- 
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tion,  about  87  1-2  acres.  In  addition  he  has  six  or  seven 
acres  in  Westport;  50  acres  in  Bridgeport  leased  from  the 
state  and  1 17  acres  off  Captain’s  Island  in  Greenwich,  leased 
from  the  state. 

The  Andrew  Radel  Oyster  Co.,  134  Water  st.,  is  an  “old 
timer”  among  the  oyster  companies,  dating  back  to  about 
1906.  Before  the  present  Andrew  Radel  took  over  the 
company,  it  was  run  by  his  father,  also  Andrew  Radel.  The 
present  Mr.  Radel  is  president.  This  oyster  company  has 
43  acres  of  grounds  in  Norwalk  waters  under  city  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  In  addition  it  has  11,500  acres  in  Connecticut  under 
state  jurisdiction  and  6,500  acres  in  New  York.  There 
are  many  “old  timers”  whose  names  should  be  recorded 
and  who  did  their  bit  to  build  the  oyster  industry  of  Norwalk 
and  they  will  be  found  listed  in  the  appendix. 
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Chapter  XXXI 

Norwalk  Caught  In  Blizzard  of  1888 — City  Delivery  Ser¬ 
vice  In  Norwalk  And  South  Norwalk  Post  Offices — Row- 
ayton  Post  Office — Electric  Light  Works  In  South  Nor¬ 
walk — Old  No7’walk  Gas  Light  Company  Gives  Way 
To  Modern  Plant 

With  all  factories  closed,  trains  idle,  horses  refusing  to 
budge,  stores  blocked  and  homes  buried  under  veritable 
mountains  of  snow,  Norwalk  lived  through  the  worst  bliz¬ 
zard  in  its  history  March  11-14,  1888.  The  Sentinel  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  on  the  second  day  of  the  blizzard  under 
severe  handicaps  and  the  article  then  is  reprinted  below: 

“The  old  inhabitant  who  likes  to  tell  of  the  ‘old  fashioned 
snow  storms’  which  we  used  to  have  is  silent  today.  With 
the  aid  of  memory  and  the  liveliest  imagination,  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  tell  of  anything  like  the  snow  storm  which  began 
last  night  and  is  still  raging.  The  snow,  if  it  lay  level, 
would  undoubtedly  be  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  deep. 
As  it  is,  it  is  piled  up  in  huge  drifts  and  travel  by  rail,  by 
vehicles  or  on  foot  is  well  nigh  suspended.  One  train  going 
west  passed  this  station  about  8  o’clock  and  lays  blocked 
below  Stamford.  Two  trains  are  blocked  at  Woodmont. 
Two  locomotives  were  sent  out  from  Port  Chester  this 
morning  with  a  snow  plow.  They  proceeded  but  a  short 
distance  when  they  got  off  the  track.  The  6: 40  train  left 
Danbury  ten  minutes  late  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Redding 
where  it  got  stalled.  Another  locomotive  was  telegraphed 
for  and  came  to  its  assistance.  At  Branchville,  both  loco¬ 
motives  were  put  ahead  of  the  train  and  the  rest  of  the 
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journey  to  this  city  was  through  snow  drifts  and  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  The  train  arrived  here  at  1 1  135. 
It  is  the  most  complete  blockade  on  record.  Factories  are 
all  closed  down.  It  is  impossible  to  do  any  carting.  Horses 
refuse  to  face  the  storm.  In  short,  we  are  experiencing  a 
first  class,  number  one,  Western  blizzard,  lacking  the  low 
temperature.” 


NORWALK  POST  OFFICE 

Four  pioneer  mail  carriers  trudged  the  long,  dusty  high¬ 
ways  of  Norwalk  and  broke  ground  for  the  first  city  de¬ 
livery  service,  January  1,  1889.  The  men,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  the  Norwalk  post  office  were:  Percy  Glen- 
dening,  Henry  Mathias,  Thomas  Murphy  and  John  F. 
Healy.  The  first  has  long  since  passed  on;  the  second  and 
third  resigned;  the  fourth,  who  was  pensioned  in  1925,  is 
still  alive  and  resides  at  70  Main  st.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1889  it  cost  a  cent  an  ounce  to  send  packages 
through  the  mail  regardless  of  their  destination.  This 
meant  that  where  it  cost  32  cents  to  send  a  two  pound 
package  to  New  York  then,  today  it  costs  eight. 

For  many  years  before  the  institution  of  the  city  delivery, 
Norwalk  had  boasted  a  post  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  was  established  uptown  February  25,  1811,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  here  from  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  year  1844  found 
William  Betts  in  the  postmaster’s  chair.  Judge  Williams 
also  served  his  city  in  the  Norwalk  post  office.  When  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  administration  commenced,  Charles  01m- 
stead,  father  of  Mrs.  LeGrand  Betts,  83  East  ave.,  was 
made  postmaster,  he  continuing  in  that  office  for  25  years. 
Mrs.  Betts  says  that  she  remembers  how  her  father  used 
to  come  home  each  night,  bringing  with  him  the  postage 
stamps  and  the  money,  for  there  were  no  safes  in  those 
days.  The  garret  of  the  Olmstead  home,  which  stood  on 
Union  ave.,  near  the  Union  cemetery,  was  the  hiding  place 
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for  the  post  office  valuables.  Each  morning,  as  a  child, 
Mrs.  Betts  watched  her  father  arm  himself,  for  in  those 
days  no  one  knew  just  what  might  happen  and  a  man  had 
to  be  prepared. 

The  Norwalk  post  office  has  had  many  homes:  in  the 
“Quintard  block”  where  the  Norwalk  Hour  now  stands, 
then  at  41  Wall  st.,  later  to  the  Norwalk  club  building,  67 
Wall  st.,  where  a  severe  rain  storm  destroyed  the  records 
stored  in  the  cellar,  then  to  16  Main  st.,  and  on  July  11, 
1925,  to  the  present  quarters,  14  Wall  st.  After  Charles 
Olmstead,  came  the  following  postmasters:  A.  C.  Golding, 
Carmi  Hubbell,  William  H.  Malone,  Bradley  S.  Keith,  E. 
S.  Adams,  M.  J.  Howard  and  C.  Irving  Byington,  present 
postmaster.  At  the  present  time  the  main  staff  includes, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Byington,  Stephen  Bray  as  assistant  post¬ 
master  and  Wilbur  F.  Hubbell  as  superintendent  of  mails. 
In  addition  there  are  nine  regular  clerks,  10  city  carriers; 
three  rural  carriers;  one  special  delivery  carrier;  and  six 
substitute  carriers  the  latter  being  employed  more  or  less 
regularly. 

There  was  a  post  office  in  Winnipauk  until  September  30, 
1907,  the  office  being  where  William  Betts’  feed  store,  352 
Main  st.,  now  is.  Joseph  Randle,  father  of  William  Randle 
of  10  Elm  st.,  was  postmaster.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  was  a  post  office  in  East  Norwalk,  which  went  out  of 
existence,  July  1,  1895.  At  one  time  it  was  located  at 
the  East  Norwalk  railroad  depot  with  Harry  Rider,  father 
of  Miss  Mary  G.  Rider,  201  East  ave.,  as  postmaster. 
Later  it  was  removed  to  what  is  now  the  site  of  M.  D. 
Madey’s  store,  234  East  ave.  When  the  post  office  was 
discontinued,  Walter  Hoyt  was  postmaster  and  Irving  Smith, 
assistant  postmaster.  Commencing  July  1,  1895,  East  Nor¬ 
walk  mail  was  handled  from  the  South  Norwalk  office. 
Two  carriers  were  assigned  to  the  East  Norwalk  district: 
Edwin  L.  Hanford  who  often  delivered  the  mail  in  a 
horse  and  wagon  and  Elbert  W,  Clark. 
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SOUTH  NORWALK  POST  OFFICE 

First  a  lamplighter  and  then  a  mail  carrier,  Henry  O. 
Bailey  of  io  Couch  st.,  one  of  the  first  men  employed  by 
the  South  Norwalk  Post  Office  when  it  opened  its  city  de¬ 
livery  service,  July  i,  1889,  can  recall  many  interesting 
old  days  of  Norwalk.  Incidentally,  the  post  office  at  South 
Norwalk  was  established  on  Feb.  14,  1842  under  the  name 
of  Old  Well,  according  to  information  received  here  from 
the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  name  of  the  office  was  changed  to  South  Norwalk  on 
March  5,  1842.  When  the  South  Norwalk  post  office  de¬ 
cided  to  commence  a  city  delivery  service,  the  following  men 
were  employed:  Alan  Tyler,  Patrick  McNamara,  G.  Fred 
Flynn  and  William  O.  Merritt  as  regular  carriers,  with 
Henry  O.  Bailey  as  substitute.  The  latter  became  a  regular 
in  1890.  It  is  believed  Mr.  Bailey  and  perhaps  Mr.  Flynn 
are  the  only  ones  still  living.  Mr.  Bailey  knew  his  route 
in  lower  South  Norwalk  well  because  as  a  boy  he  had 
covered  much  the  same  ground  as  a  lamplighter.  It  was 
his  job  to  follow  the  “trimmer”  through  the  city  streets 
and  to  light  the  four  paned  kerosene  lamps. 

One  of  the  first  postmasters  in  South  Norwalk  was  Homer 
Taylor  who  held  office  at  the  time  the  post  office  was  in  a 
small  building  on  the  property  which  now  houses  the  Young 
Men’s  Hebrew  Association,  West  ave.  During  succeeding 
years,  the  post  office  was  moved  many  times:  from  West 
ave.,  to  North  Main  st.,  south  of  the  South  Norwalk  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  with  William  Sammis  as  postmaster; 
then  to  East  Washington  st.  near  what  was  the  old  home 
of  the  People’s  Trust  Co.,  79  Washington  st.,  Nathaniel 
Wilcox  being  postmaster  here  from  1861  to  1871;  then 
to  West  Washington  st.,  south  side,  into  a  store  built  by 
Mrs.  George  Raymond;  then  to  a  small  building  adjoining 
the  above  on  the  site  of  the  present  Schultze  meat  market, 
corner  of  Railroad  ave.  and  Washington  st.,  with  Joseph 
Dunning  as  postmaster  in  1872.  The  next  move  of  the 
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I  post  office  was  across  the  street  to  the  site  of  the  present 
William  Miller  grocery  store,  33  West  Washington  st. 
Later  it  moved  back  again  to  the  corner  of  Railroad  ave. 
and  Washington  st. 

Dunning  remained  in  office  for  17  years  being  succeeded 
by  Charles  E.  Doty  who  was  later  removed  for  irregulari¬ 
ties.  Edwin  Adams  took  his  place.  When  Dr.  George 
Benedict  was  named  postmaster  he  moved  the  post  office 
down  to  East  Washington  st.,  near  the  Rialto  theater.  Ed¬ 
mund  E.  Crowe,  present  postmaster,  was  appointed  Decem¬ 
ber  19,  1899  and  he  added  one  more  lap  to  the  journey 
of  the  South  Norwalk  post  office  when  he  had  it  moved 
across  Washington  st.  to  the  South  Norwalk  Club  building 
to  the  site  now  occupied  by  Taylor  and  Golden,  115  Wash¬ 
ington  st.  In  1914  Andrew  Leary  became  postmaster  and 
Mr.  Crowe  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Evening  Sentinel. 
At  the  end  of  eight  years  Mr.  Crowe  returned  as  postmaster 
which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  Crowe  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  post  office  removed  from  the  South  Norwalk 
club  building  into  its  present  new  building  at  35  South  Main 
st.,  erected  by  Louis  Udelman.  Possession  was  taken  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1928. 

Today,  the  staff  boasts  a  postmaster,  Mr.  Crowe;  as- 
!  sistant  postmaster,  Frank  Field;  superintendent  of  mails, 
Harry  M.  Hubbell;  16  clerks;  16  carriers;  one  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  man;  one  special  delivery  man.  The  parcel  post  system 
came  into  existence  about  the  same  time  as  did  that  in  the 
*  Norwalk  post  office,  fifteen  years  ago. 

S1  “h 

ROWAYTON  POST  OFFICE 

A  terrific  battle  preceded  the  establishment  of  a  post 
office  in  Rowayton,  February  24,  1868.  For  25  years  the 
western  end  of  the  city  boasted  a  post  office  called  “Roway¬ 
ton”  and  a  railroad  station  called  “Five  Mile  River  Land¬ 
ing,”  and  all  because  the  residents  couldn’t  agree  on  a  name. 
Mrs.  H.  Croswell  Tuttle,  of  whom  mention  was  made  a 
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short  time  ago  in  the  history  of  the  Rowayton  library,  tells 
of  the  struggle  which  began  in  Rowayton  in  the  early  1860’s. 
At  that  time  the  “Landing”  had  neither  railroad  station 
nor  post  office,  although  trains  would  stop  on  signal  to  pick 
up  a  passenger.  Those  who  desired  to  post  letters  had  to 
go  either  to  Darien  or  into  South  Norwalk.  Mrs.  Tuttle 
well  remembers  hearing  about  how  George  Palmer  Put¬ 
nam,  New  York  publisher  and  leading  citizen  of  the  town 
applied  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  establishment  of  a 
post  office  in  the  village.  Washington,  it  seemed,  was  will¬ 
ing,  but  objected  to  the  name  “Five  Mile  River  Landing,” 
because  it  was  so  long.  The  villagers  considered  and  Mrs. 
Tuttle’s  father  presented  the  name  “Rowayton”  which  he 
found  had  been  applied  to  the  Five  Mile  River  section  many 
years  before.  A  meeting  was  called,  a  vote  taken  and  the 
name  accepted.  Afterwards,  there  were  many  who  changed 
their  minds.  Others  who  had  not  been  present,  insisted  that 
their  absence  should  have  been  taken  as  a  negative  vote. 
Such  a  howl  went  up  that  it  was  decided  to  ask  Washington 
not  to  use  the  name  Rowayton,  which  had  already  been 
forwarded.  But  the  move  came  too  late  and  shortly  there 
was  installed  in  the  village  a  new  post  office  labeled  “Ro¬ 
wayton.”  The  date  when  the  office  was  established,  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1868  is  given  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  conservatives  in  the  village  won 
a  partial  victory  about  a  year  later,  when  they  persuaded 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
to  name  the  new  station  then  being  instituted  in  the  com¬ 
munity  “Five  Mile  River.”  For  years,  there  stood  the 
station  with  one  name,  and  the  post  office,  a  few  hundred 
feet  away,  with  another.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted 
25  years  later  by  the  acceptance  by  both  of  the  name  of 
Rowayton. 

Ez  ra  Mansfield  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  post¬ 
master.  He  was  station  agent  and  so  kept  the  mail  right 
in  the  railroad  station  with  him.  Charles  Hubbs,  also  sta¬ 
tion  agent,  was  the  next  postmaster.  He  left  town  very 
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suddenly  one  fine  day.  After  his  departure,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  a  good  deal  of  the  mail  had  been  opened  and 
robbed.  An  old  list  of  unclaimed  mail  published  in  The 
Sentinel  in  1871,  gives  Oliver  Cook  as  postmaster  in  that 
year.  After  him  came  Ephraim  Thornes.  Mr.  Thornes 
was  station  agent  at  the  same  time  he  was  postmaster.  After 
he  left  the  railroad,  he  removed  the  post  office  to  a  coal  and 
feed  business  he  owned  which  was  housed  in  a  small  build¬ 
ing  near  the  old  Boston  Carriage  Factory  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  station. 

M.  E.  Gibbins  took  over  the  postmastership  in  1893  and 
George  Washington  Bryan,  father  of  Harry  Bryan  of  Crest 
Road,  Rowayton,  became  postmaster  in  1897.  He  erected 
a  tiny  building  for  the  post  office  in  his  front  yard  near 
the  railroad  station.  It  should  here  be  explained  that  the 
reason  the  post  office  was  kept  for  so  many  years  either  in 
the  station  or  close  by,  was  because  if  the  post  office  were 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  station,  the  railroad  was  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  the  mail  free  of  charge.  In  1902,  the 
Rowayton  post  office  was  in  the  grocery  store  of  Charles 
Thornes,  in  the  center  of  the  town  on  property  part  of  which 
now  supports  the  Rowayton  hose  house.  Mail  was  brought 
from  the  station  in  a  grocery  wagon.  Harvey  Ackart  was 
first  appointed  postmaster  on  October  15,  1908,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  office  then  being  fourth  class;  it  was 
made  third  class,  October  11,  1921,  and  Mr.  Ackart  served 
his  one  term  as  a  presidential  appointee,  resigning  October 
30,  1925.  Mrs.  Anna  Bond  was  appointed  postmistress, 
November  1,  1925  and  the  office  was  moved  to  its  present 
location,  on  Rowayton  ave.,  March  1,  1926.  Mrs.  Bond  is 
postmistress  at  the  present  time  and  Helena  O.  Stanish  is 
assistant  postmistress.  The  story  of  the  foregoing  post 
offices  has  been  supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  “old  timers” 
and  by  post  office  employees,  the  post  office  records  in  most 
cases  being  sadly  lacking  in  names  and  dates  or  missing  al¬ 
together. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANT 

The  municipal  electric  light  plant,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  old  city  of  South  Norwalk,  was  the  first  plant  of 
its  kind  to  be  constructed  within  the  state  of  Connecticut 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States.  It  opened  October  13,  1892.  Following  a  series 
of  town  meetings  held  in  1891  and  1892,  this  plant,  the 
city’s  original  plant  for  street  lighting,  now  a  part  of  the 
enlarged  electrical  system  used  for  both  public  and  com¬ 
mercial  service,  was  authorized  to  be  established.  $22,500 
was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  plant.  A  part 
of  the  “old  nursery”  property,  located  on  the  South  side 
of  State  st.,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  station,  South  Nor¬ 
walk  was  purchased  as  a  site  for  the  station  building.  The 
building  is  still  in  the  same  location. 

The  plant  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Volk,  appointed  by  city  meet¬ 
ing,  General  Nelson  Taylor  and  Edwin  Adams,  appointed 
by  the  Common  Council.  Albert  E.  Winchester  was  named 
as  consulting  engineer  to  design  and  supervise  the  work. 
Ground  was  broken  in  the  spring  of  1892  and  on  the  evening 
of  October  13,  1892,  the  new  lighting  system  was  regularly 
started.  The  original  building  consisted  only  of  the  small 
middle  section  of  the  present  building  and  boasted  a  great 
iron  smoke  stack  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  a  large 
brick  chimney.  The  present  building  includes  the  main  oper¬ 
ating  building,  brick  and  steel,  constructed  of  latest  design, 
housing  the  generating  apparatus.  Adjoining,  is  the  brick 
office  building  including  the  meter  and  distribution  depart¬ 
ments.  Property  now  extends  from  the  east  line  of  original 
site  to  Spring  st. 

Commercial  lighting  was  supplied  for  the  first  time  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1898,  Isaac  S.  Jennings  being  one  of  the  prime  mov¬ 
ers  for  this  addition  to  the  original  plant.  In  1899,  the 
commercial  department  was  enlarged.  In  October,  1902, 
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$15,000  was  voted  appropriated  to  enlarge  the  plant;  $5,000 
was  also  voted  to  establish  the  meter  system  to  measure 
electricity  furnished  for  commercial  lighting.  In  1905,  1907, 
1910,  Diesel  oil  engines  were  installed,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  steam  plant  operations.  These  engines  are  still 
in  operation  and  are  probably  the  oldest  engines  of  this 
type  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States.  Other  en¬ 
largements  became  necessary  in  1916,  1920,  1923,  and  ro¬ 
tary  converter  installations  were  made,  operating  from  pur¬ 
chased  current,  the  plant  becoming  inter-connected  with  the 
state-wide  distribution  supply  system  of  the  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Company.  All  these  enlargements  were 
entirely  financed  from  the  plant’s  surplus  earnings.  During 
the  last  year  a  complete  ornamental  street  lighting  system 
was  constructed  in  the  main  commercial  zones  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  financed  from  the  plant’s  earn¬ 
ings. 

“A  steady  growth”  is  the  1929  report  of  the  plant.  Both 
direct  and  alternating  current  is  supplied,  the  latter  replac¬ 
ing  the  former  as  the  demand  warrants.  Perhaps  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  number  of  patrons  served  in  1899  and  those 
served  in  1929  will  serve  better  than  anything  else  to  show 
the  growth.  A  record  of  February  1,  1899  shows  that 
electrical  service  was  supplied  only  to  nine  home  owners: 
Frank  A.  Ferris,  General  Russell  Frost,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Ray¬ 
mond,  W.  B.  Hubbell,  Dr.  C.  G.  Bohannan,  J.  H.  Ferris, 
Col.  Leslie  Smith,  J.  A.  Volk,  and  G.  A.  Whelpley.  Other 
connections  at  that  time  consisted  of  eight  city  departments, 
four  societies,  four  hotels,  one  bank  and  32  other  com¬ 
mercial  establishments.  The  Plant  serves  at  present  3,547 
consumers  and  the  annual  output  is  estimated  to  run  over 
5,000,000  kilo-watt-hours  this  year,  1929. 

OLD  GAS  WORKS 

The  good  old  gas  light  days  are  recalled  in  a  discussion 
of  the  Norwalk  Gas  Light  Company,  a  specially  chartered 
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corporation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1856.  The 
following  names  appear  in  the  original  charter:  Henry  I. 
Hoyt,  Ebenezer  Hill,  Asa  E.  Smith,  William  S.  Lockwood, 
A.  E.  Baird,  William  C.  Street,  George  G.  Bishop  and 
Charles  G.  Dean.  From  about  1866  to  1898  or  thereabouts, 
the  superintendent  of  the  old  Norwalk  Gas  works  was  Levi 
C.  Hanford  who  came  from  Lansingburgh,  now  North 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Lansingburgh 
Gas  Light  Co.  At  this  time  the  Norwalk  company  was 
practically  bankrupt.  Plant  and  equipment  were  run  down 
and  worn  out;  there  was  no  credit  to  buy  coal,  lime  or  sup¬ 
plies;  and  no  dividends  had  been  earned  or  paid  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Hanford  had  to  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  the  purchases  of  coal  and  lime  when  he  first  took  charge, 
the  company  having  no  financial  standing  whatever.  Under 
his  management  the  works  were  enlarged  and  rebuilt,  much 
new  equipment  added,  the  price  of  gas  reduced  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  company  placed  on  a  permanent  dividend 
paying  basis.  During  these  years  the  stock  was  very  closely 
held  and  was  considered  an  exceptionally  good  investment. 
On  the  board  of  directors  were  the  following  all  Norwalk 
men:  Thomas  H.  Morison,  Dudley  P.  Ely,  George  B.  St. 
John,  E.  K.  Lockwood,  Charles  F.  Osborn,  Peter  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Levi  C.  Hanford  and  George  G.  Bishop.  For  many 
years  E.  H.  Parker  was  bookkeeper. 

The  older  residents  in  the  city  can  tell  some  great  tales 
about  the  days  of  the  famous  fish  tail  gas  burners.  And 
when  electricity  was  introduced,  how  the  people  marveled! 
Providence,  a  most  progressive  city,  conceived  the  idea  of 
lighting  a  row  of  gas  lamps  with  an  electric  flash.  About 
1885,  according  to  Henry  O.  Bailey,  10  Couch  st.,  this  won¬ 
derful  idea  was  incorporated  in  the  illumination  at  the  South 
Norwalk  Baptist  church.  For  many  Sundays  the  church 
was  packed  to  the  doors  by  the  folks  who  wanted  to  see 
the  wonder  of  the  age  and  who  watched  with  ecstatic  thrill 
when  the  myriad  gas  lights  on  the  elaborate  chandelier  were 
brought  into  being  by  a  flash  of  electricity. 
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The  Norwalk  Gas  Light  Company  was  leased  to  the 
Consolidated  Railway  Company  August  I,  1906  and  later 
was  taken  over  by  the  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting 
Company.  In  1918  this  property  was  taken  over  by  the 
Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Company,  the  existing  owner. 

December  12,  1898  John  D.  Milne  took  charge  of  the 
local  company  branch,  moving  here  from  Rockville,  where 
he  had  been  operating  the  Rockville  Gas  Company  for  a 
period  of  1 5  years.  The  company  office  then  stood  where 
the  Norwalk  post  office  now  stands,  14  Wall  st.  At  that 
time  the  total  gas  made  per  day  was  45,000  cubic  feet. 
By  1918,  the  gas  made  per  day  had  jumped  to  400,000 
cubic  feet.  This  usage  has  gradually  increased  until,  at 
the  present  time,  the  total  gas  made  per  day  is  900,000 
cubic  feet.  The  company  supplies  a  total  of  6,800  cus¬ 
tomers  in  this  city  with  gas,  through  a  main  system  totaling 
60  miles  in  length.  Mr.  Milne  has  seen  more  than  30  years 
of  service  with  the  company  in  Norwalk.  The  Connecticut 
Light  and  Power  Co.  now  handles  electricity  in  addition 
to  gas  and  at  the  present  time  has  10,900  electric  customers 
in  Norwalk.  The  electricity,  which  is  made  at  Devon  and 
transmitted  to  Norwalk  over  high  voltage  transmission  line, 
is  served  over  an  area  comprising  250  square  miles.  The 
Norwalk  division,  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.  em¬ 
ploys  168  men  and  women.  Edwin  A.  Harris  is  manager. 
The  office  is  at  69  Wall  st. 

EAST  NORWALK  PLANT 

The  history  of  the  East  Norwalk  Electric  Light  plant 
must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  the  history  of  the  East 
Norwalk  fire  district  which  was  organized  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection  June  8,  1894.  First  officers  were,  committee:  M.  H. 
Tolies,  J.  S.  Randall,  Gilbert  E.  Bogart;  treasurer,  L.  W. 
Doty;  clerk,  E.  H.  Gumbart;  collector,  W.  S.  Tate;  audi¬ 
tors,  E.  B.  Smith,  John  S.  Seymour  and  E.  C.  Caswell. 
May  25,  1906,  the  powers  of  the  fire  district  were  increased 
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to  maintain  sewers  and  to  light  the  streets.  July  17,  1907, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  current  from  the  city  of  South  Norwalk;  March 
26,  1908,  it  was  voted  to  build  lines  and  purchase  current 
from  South  Norwalk.  Later,  further  legislation  was  passed 
so  that  the  district  could  generate  its  own  current.  In 
1913  the  East  Norwalk  Fire  District  was  succeeded  by  the 
third  taxing  district  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  and  on  April 
27  of  the  following  year,  land  was  purchased  at  Second  and 
New  sts.  for  a  new  station.  The  station  first  generated  its 
own  current  in  December  1914.  October  25,  1918,  con¬ 
tract  was  made  to  purchase  all  current  from  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Light  and  Power  Co.  Growth  of  the  station  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  following  figures:  1912,  90  customers  re¬ 
ported  using  67,000  k.w.h.  per  year;  1929,  1450  cus¬ 
tomers  were  using  1,127,494  k.w.h.  per  year.  Present 
officers  are  :  commissioners :  James  L.  Hoyt,  Edward  E.  Gor¬ 
ham,  and  Stewart  C.  Marshall,  while  the  treasurer  is  Les¬ 
lie  W.  Gorham. 
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Norwalk  Becomes  City  in  18Q3 — Local  Men  Fight  In 
Spanish  American  War — Dr.  Arthur  N.  Clark  Brings 
First  Automobile  To  Town — Alpha  Bicycle  Club  And 
Its  Blinker  Hill  Day  Races — Norwalk  In  igoi  had  Popu¬ 
lation  of  IQ,Q32 

By  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  June  30,  1893, 
the  City  of  Norwalk  was  incorporated.  On  July  22,  a 
special  borough  meeting  of  the  Borough  of  Norwalk  was 
held  at  which  time  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  was 
approved  and  in  October,  1893,  the  first  city  officials  were 
named.  The  Hope  Hose  rooms  on  Commerce  st.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  then  Water  st.,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  city  election, 
the  following  being  named: 

Mayor:  Edwin  O.  Keeler;  councilmen:  John  A.  Osborn, 
Elbert  S.  Adams,  Arthur  C.  Wheeler,  Eugene  L.  Boyer, 
Alfred  A.  Chinery,  Jr.,  J.  Arthur  Pinneo;  auditor,  Victor 
S.  Selleck;  collector,  Addison  A.  Betts;  city  treasurer  and 
treasurer  of  the  water  fund,  Henry  P.  Price;  board  of 
registration:  Alfred  E.  Austin,  Bernard  C.  Feeney;  inspec¬ 
tors  of  elections:  Edward  M.  Lockwood,  Bernard  Tully; 
city  sheriff,  Robert  N.  Morehouse;  hoard  of  water  com¬ 
missioners:  John  P.  Treadwell,  Frederick  Mead,  Clarence 
B.  Coolidge.  The  new  council  held  its  first  meeting  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1894,  the  following  being  elected:  President  of  Coun¬ 
cil,  John  A.  Osborn;  city  clerk  and  corporation  counsel, 
Edward  M.  Lockwood;  board  of  relief,  William  F.  Acton, 
Aurelius  J.  Meeker,  Burr  Smith;  health  officer,  Jarvis  Kel¬ 
logg;  commissioner  of  streets,  Elbert  S.  Adams;  fire  in¬ 
spector,  Frederick  E.  Lockwood;  fire  department  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  J.  Thornton  Prowitt. 
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The  mayors  of  the  city  of  Norwalk  have  been  as  follows: 
1894,  Edwin  O.  Keeler;  1895,  James  T.  Hubbell,  (now 
Judge  Hubbell)  ;  1896  and  1897,  Arthur  C.  Wheeler;  1898, 
1899  and  1900,  Charles  Glover;  1901,  George  Buxton; 
1902,  Charles  Glover;  1903,  Ferdinand  B.  Smith;  1904, 
George  Buxton;  1905,  Charles  Glover;  1906,  Wallace 
Dann;  1907,  Charles  A.  Scofield;  1908,  John  Cavanagh; 
1909,  Leeman  Brundage;  1910,  Leeman  Brundage,  (died 
during  term  of  office)  ;  1910,  E.  J.  Finnegan,  finished  Bon¬ 
dage's  unexpired  term;  19 1 1,  E.  J.  Finnegan,  reelected.  He 
served  until  the  consolidation  in  1913. 

SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR 

‘‘Remember  the  Maine!”  is  the  slogan  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Spanish  American  War  1898-99,  and  Norwalk  has 
just  cause  to  remember  the  Maine  for  she  had  two  sol¬ 
diers  aboard,  Oscar  Anderson  and  Col.  James  Allen. 

Anderson  received  injuries  on  the  ship  which  later  resulted 
in  his  death.  For  many  years  he  lived  at  Oyster  Shell  Point 
where  he  ran  a  boat  works.  He  passed  away  about  ten  years 
ago.  Col.  Allen  was  also  injured  on  the  ship. 

Norwalk  sent  a  whole  company  to  the  front,  Company  L, 
Third  Regiment,  Connecticut  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  com¬ 
pany  however,  did  not  leave  the  states.  But  there  were 
Norwalkers  who  did;  Norwalkers  who  saw  service  not  only 
in  Cuba  but  in  the  Philippines.  Among  those  who  went  to 
Cuba  were:  Fred  Hodges,  7  Hayes  st. ;  Albert  R.  Williams, 
66  Clinton  ave.;  Benjamin  Sugden,  251  Ely  ave. ;  Michael 
J.  Murphy,  9  Reed  st. ;  Aaron  T.  Dawson,  31  Spring  st. 
and  Charles  Vollmer. 

Mr.  Dawson  also  saw  service  in  the  Philippines,  as  did 
James  E.  Flynn,  132  Flaxhill  road;  Frank  P.  Rooney,  4 
Jefferson  st. ;  Harry  J.  Keena,  38  Center  ave.;  William 
Bassen,  George  Hopkins,  Crescent  Terrace;  John  Gorman, 
Milton  Lockwood,  in  U.  S.  Marines,  was  stationed  in  China. 

The  majority  of  the  Norwalkers  enlisted  in  Company  L, 
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Third  Connecticut.  The  men,  all  volunteers,  left  Norwalk 
June  23,  1898  and  made  camp  in  Niantic  where  they  re¬ 
mained  for  two  months.  The  next  camp  was  in  Meade, 
Pa.,  where  the  company  remained  for  two  more  months. 
From  November  17,  1898  until  January  21,  1899,  the 
company  was  in  Camp  Marion,  South  Carolina;  Jan.  22, 
Camp  Onward,  Ga.  From  Feb.  20,  1899  until  March  15, 
the  men  were  on  provost  guard  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  they  remained  until  they  were  mustered  out,  at  Camp 
Onward  March  20,  1899.  There  was  a  great  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  station  when  Company  L,  left  Norwalk  for  no 
one  knew  how  long  the  soldiers  were  to  be  gone,  nor  where 
they  would  go,  nor  what  they  would  do.  After  camp  broke 
in  Niantic,  the  men  took  train  for  New  York  on  their  way 
to  Camp  Meade,  Pa.  It  was  expected  that  the  train  would 
stop  in  South  Norwalk  and  large  crowds  gathered  to  hail 
the  local  soldiers  and  to  cheer  them  on  their  way.  At 
the  last  minute,  some  change  in  schedule  erased  the  stop 
from  the  program  and  the  train  dashed  through  the  station 
so  fast  that  the  boys  on  board  could  not  even  see  those  who 
had  come  down  to  bid  them  a  last  good  bye. 

In  camp,  the  Norwalkers  fared  very  well.  Only  in  Meade 
was  trouble  experienced  when  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke 
out.  Twelve  Norwalk  men  were  stricken  but  all  recovered. 
There  were  40,000  soldiers  at  Meade  at  the  time  and 
hundreds  of  the  soldiers  were  taken  with  the  sickness.  Stam¬ 
ford  lost  three  men.  In  South  Carolina,  rifles  were  issued 
and  the  men  were  sure  they  were  to  see  service  at  last. 
But  nothing  happened.  On  the  day  that  Company  L  was 
scheduled  to  return  to  Norwalk,  the  whole  city  turned  out 
in  greeting  and  the  station  was  black  with  people.  A  large 
banquet  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  and  everything 
was  in  readiness  for  a  grand  time  for  the  returning  boys. 
But  alas !  Once  again  a  change  in  the  schedule  served  Nor¬ 
walk  a  disappointment  and  the  day  came  and  went  without 
a  sign  of  a  soldier.  Not  until  nearly  24  hours  later  did 
the  boys  arrive.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  ban 
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quet  was  warmed  over.  The  names  of  those  who  served 
in  Company  L,  Third  Regiment,  the  names  of  those  who 
served  in  other  companies,  Third  Regiment,  and  the  names 
of  those  who  served  in  other  companies  and  other  regiments, 
during  the  Spanish  American  War  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix. 


FIRST  AUTO  IN  NORWALK 

Bolting  horses,  frightened  women,  and  much  clatter  and 
noise  marked  the  appearance  of  the  first  automobile  in 
Norwalk,  owned  by  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Clark,  now  of  3  Wash¬ 
ington  st,  in  October,  1899.  The  car  was  a  Winton  with 
the  machinery  under  the  body,  large  hard  rubber  tires, 
high  dashboard  and  one  stiff,  lone  seat.  As  Dr.  Clark  went 
dashing  down  the  street  in  his  five  horsepower  car  at  the 
rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  the  people  of  the  town  dashed  out 
en  masse  to  the  piazzas,  some  to  cheer  and  wave,  some  to 
stare  in  mute  astonishment,  some  to  shake  their  heads  in 
sadness  as  they  predicted  the  good  physician’s  early  demise. 
The  car  made  such  a  racket  that  it  could  be  heard  blocks 
away,  and  screaming  women  and  bolting  horses  were  a 
common  occurrence.  Typical  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Norwalkers  accepted  the  advent  of  the  automobile  in  Nor¬ 
walk  is  the  following  conversation  over  the  telephone  be¬ 
tween  a  woman  in  Georgetown  and  Dr.  Clark: 

“Doctor,  do  you  intend  to  go  out  today?’’ 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,  why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  doctor,  if  you  aren’t  going  out,  I’d  like  to  come 
downtown  in  my  horse  and  carriage  and  do  a  little  market¬ 
ing!” 

There  were  no  garages  in  those  days  so  that  owners 
of  cars  were  forced  to  do  all  their  own  repair  work.  Dr. 
Clark  said  that  every  spare  minute  of  his  time  not  occupied 
with  professional  duties  was  put  into  the  car,  in  order  to 
keep  the  machine  together. 

It  is  believed  that  Eben  Hill  (of  the  Iron  Works 
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Co.  Hills),  had  the  second  automobile,  a  “steamer.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Russell  Frost,  41  High  st.,  had  the  third  automobile, 
an  open  Oldsmobile  “buggy,”  so  called  because  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  horse  buggy.  Later,  he  purchased  a  Winton. 

Dr.  George  Fawcett,  8  Washington  st.,  had  the  first 
closed  car.  The  natives  were  horrified,  for  they  just  knew 
he  was  going  to  be  killed.  In  those  days,  only  the  brave  and 
courageous  purchased  closed  cars.  Open  ones  were  much 
more  popular  for  the  owners  figured  if  anything  terrible 
happened  they  could  leap  out.  And  how  could  that  be 
managed  in  a  closed  car? 

BICYCLING  DAYS 

Bicycles  were  much  more  popular  with  the  local  people 
in  the  “gay  nineties”  than  were  automobiles.  Early  in 
’91  there  was  formed  in  this  city,  the  Alpha  Bicycle  Club, 
members  of  which  journeyed  all  over  the  country  together 
and  every  17th  of  June  on  Bunker  Hill  Day,  held  races  from 
the  Norwalk  Green,  Park  st.,  down  to  Dorlon’s  Point. 
Many  prominent  men  were  members  including:  Le  Grand 
Raymond,  Oliver  B.  Jackson,  jeweler;  William  Gunther, 
secretary;  Frank  Lauder,  Ralph  Gregory,  Fred  Hanford, 
George  Lockwood,  Ed  Thomas,  George  Allen,  George  Cur¬ 
tis,  and  Edward  M.  Jackson,  photographer.  The  club  con¬ 
tinued  in  action  for  five  years,  the  last  meeting  being  held 
in  1896.  During  the  club’s  existence,  the  so  called  “safety” 
bicycle  was  used,  a  standard  wheel  similar  to  those  in  use 
today.  The  “tandem”  or  two  seater  type  wheel  was  the 
approved  machine  for  beginners,  the  instructor  being  on  the 
rear  seat,  the  learner  on  the  front. 

The  old  fashioned  bicycle  with  the  great  high  wheel  in 
front  and  the  little  one  behind  was  just  going  out  of  style 
when  the  Alpha  Club  was  formed.  It  is  thought  that  Joe 
Mathias  of  upper  Norwalk  had  one  of  the  first.  When  the 
new  “safety”  type  came  in,  most  of  the  Norwalkers  pur- 
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chased  the  latest  style.  Among  the  first  were  Dr.  Clark  and 
Roy  Wheeler  of  Wheeler  Brothers  foundry. 

Speaking  of  wheels  and  other  things,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  state  here  that  Francis  Boylston  of  Rowayton,  built  the 
first  baby  carriage  on  springs,  offered  for  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Baby  carriages  do  not  rightly  belong  in  this  article, 
yet,  after  all,  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 
they  furnished  the  first  means  of  locomotion  for  all  the 
foregoing  pioneers. 


NORWALK  IN  19OI 

When  the  year  1901  rolled  around,  Norwalk  had  been 
settled  just  250  years.  What  had  been  its  progress?  “The 
popular  opinion  is  that  Norwalk  has  not  lived  up  to  her 
possibilities  and  therefore  has  little  reason  for  boasting,” 
says  Edmund  E.  Crowe,  present  postmaster  of  the  South 
Norwalk  Post  Office  in  an  article  on  “Norwalk’s  Indus¬ 
tries,”  published  in  1901.  “This  may  in  a  large  measure 
be  true,  but  to  the  close  observer  it  is  evident  that  Norwalk, 
after  all,  is  not  unimportant  in  the  world  of  business.  Her 
reputation  for  air  compressors,  hats,  shoes,  corsets,  locks, 
hardware,  woolen  goods  and  other  manufactured  products 
is  as  favorable  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  our  own 
people.” 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bulletin  of  1901  Norwalk 
had  about  3,172  wage  earners,  a  population  of  19,932,  and 
numerous  manufactures.  In  1901,  Norwalk  had  10  cigar 
and  tobacco  factories,  two  lock  and  hardware  companies, 
1 1  “workers  in  metal,”  6  confectionery  establishments,  four 
box  making  companies,  three  soda  water  factories,  two  shoe 
factories,  11  hat  companies,  7  “workers  in  wood,”  28  oyster 
planters,  one  woolen  goods  factory,  one  felt  company,  one 
pottery,  one  company  making  overcoatings,  three  fur  fac¬ 
tories,  one  shirt  and  shirt  waist  factory,  one  corset  company, 
one  straw  hat  factory,  one  air  and  gas  compressors  works, 
and  25  “miscellaneous”  factories. 
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Chapter  XXXIII 

Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  Become  One  City  After  Fif¬ 
teen  Years  of  Town  Meetings  on  Matter — Francis  /. 
Burnell  is  First  Mayor — New  Police  Department  Formed 
— Steel  and  Concrete  Bridge  Built  Across  Norwalk  River 
in  Lower  End  of  City. 

After  nearly  15  years  of  town  meetings  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  consolidation,  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  be¬ 
came  one,  the  City  of  Norwalk,  by  a  special  act  of  the  state 
legislature,  June  6,  1913.  Back  in  the  old  days,  long  before 
consolidation,  such  bitter  sectional  feeling  existed  between 
Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  resi¬ 
dents  to  work  together  on  any  subject  which  affected  the 
town  as  a  whole.  Gang  wars  were  frequent  and  old  timers 
tell  tales  of  the  days  when  the  boys  and  young  men  always 
traveled  around  in  large  groups,  because  they  did  not  know 
at  what  moment  a  rival  gang  from  some  antagonistic  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  might  set  upon  them.  If  the  men  didn’t 
“pull”  together,  neither  did  the  women.  The  ladies  of 
Norwalk,  very  conservative,  would  never  have  thought  of 
inviting  to  their  card  parties,  the  ladies  of  South  Norwalk, 
very  progressive.  And  so  it  went. 

CONSOLIDATION 

The  matter  of  consolidating  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk 
into  one  city  first  appeared  in  the  town  records  of  February 
27,  1899,  when  it  was  “voted  that  a  committee  consisting 
of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  town,  except  South  Norwalk  Union  School 
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district,  two  representatives  from  said  South  Norwalk  Union 
School  district,  three  representatives  from  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
walk  and  three  representatives  from  the  fire  district  of  East 
Norwalk,  being  a  committee  of  22  in  all,  be  appointed,  each 
representative  by  his  respective  district,  or  municipality,  to 
meet  and  put  into  concrete  form  the  various  necessary  and 
expedient  provisions  of  a  charter  for  consolidation  of  the 
City  of  Norwalk.”  April  10,  1 899,  General  Russell  Frost  re¬ 
ported  that  a  gathering  of  the  representatives  as  specified 
in  the  February  town  meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Norwalk 
club.  Hon.  J.  Belden  Hurlbutt,  one  of  the  representatives 
had  prepared  a  synopsis  of  a  charter  for  the  proposed  city 
of  Norwalk  and  this  was  read  in  town  meeting.  A  motion 
was  then  made  that  Mr.  Hurlbutt  should  complete  the 
charter  and  deliver  the  same  to  Representative  John  H. 
Light,  to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  state.  Sometime  later,  the  charter  was  presented.  Many 
objections  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside.  The  matter  was  then 
laid  to  rest  for  four  years. 

January  2,  1903,  the  question  of  consolidation  came  up 
again.  Edwin  O.  Keeler  as  moderator  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  charter  which  would  be 
presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  state  legislature.  The 
charter  was  completed  April  22,  and  it  was  voted  to  send 
it  as  a  substitute  bill  to  the  legislature.  Five  days  later, 
several  amendments  were  proposed  and  then  on  May  I, 
it  was  announced  that  the  amended  charter  would  go  to 
Hartford.  December  21,  1904  we  find  at  town  meeting, 
the  fathers  again  planning  a  consolidation.  There  the  matter 
apparently  rested  for  eight  years. 

March  29,  1912,  a  committee  composed  of  Henry 
Gregory  and  Harvey  Kent,  first  district;  John  Keogh  and 
Herbert  Mathewson,  second;  John  J.  Walsh,  third;  Frank 
W.  Gregory,  north  section  of  town  outside  of  city;  and 
Charles  F.  Mills,  south  section  of  town  outside  of  city, 
was  authorized  to  draft  a  charter  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  sections  of  Norwalk  into  one  city.  December  4,  1912, 
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11  the  committee  reported,  the  charter  was  accepted  and  it  was 
once  again  decided  to  send  a  charter  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Accordingly,  the  charter  was  presented  at  the  January 
session  of  the  state  legislature  in  1913. 

February  26,  1913,  the  town  fathers  showed  a  decided 
change  of  heart  when  they  voted  to  recall  from  the  General 
e  Assembly  “any  consolidated  measure  pending  therein.” 
Several  changes  were  made  and  a  substitute  bill  prepared. 
^  This  substitute  bill,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  present  city 
k  charter,  was  formally  approved  by  the  state  legislature, 
s  June  6,  1913,  to  be  a  law,  subject  to  the  unanimous  approval 
y  of  Norwalk.  June  30,  1913,  the  town  voted  on  the  ques- 
!1  tion  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  act  passed  by  the 
e  General  Assembly  of  the  state  at  the  January  session,  1913, 

■  entitled,  “An  Act  Consolidating  the  Town  Norwalk  with 
f  the  Cities  of  Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  and  the  East 
Norwalk  Fire  District  Incorporating  the  City  of  Norwalk.” 
2,256  voted  yes  and  1,606  voted  no.  October  6,  1913,  the 
first  officers  of  the  new  consolidated  city  of  Norwalk  were 
named  as  follows. 

Mayor,  Francis  I.  Burnell;  city  treasurer,  Wilfred  Bod- 
;  well;  city  sheriff,  Charles  A.  Volk;  collector  of  taxes  and 
'  assessments,  Robert  G.  Mitchell.  Board  of  education: 
J  two  years,  Bernard  J.  Reynolds,  John  W.  Olmstead,  Henry 
!  Sherer;  four  years,  Alexander  J.  Rummler,  William  P. 
i  Ward,  J.  Milton  Coburn;  six  years,  William  J.  Tracey, 

1  Harry  Rider,  Harry  E.  Scofield.  Selectmen:  Wallace  Dann, 

1  William  G.  Crockett,  John  H.  Gorham.  Town  clerk: 
Herbert  R.  Smith.  Councilmen:  Michael  J.  Riordan,  John 
D.  Milne,  first  ward:  Robert  M.  Wolfe  and  Harry  W. 
Mather,  second:  Henry  J.  Hipson,  third;  Robert  E.  Lou¬ 
don,  fourth;  George  W.  Stevens,  fifth. 

The  mayors  since  the  consolidation  of  the  city  have  been 
as  follows:  19 13-19 15  Francis  I.  Burnell,  19 15-19 17 
Carl  Harstrom,  1917-1921  Jeremiah  Donovan,  1921-1923 
Calvin  Barton,  1923-1927  Thomas  Robins,  1927-1931 
Anson  F.  Keeler.  The  list  of  city  and  town  officers  elected 
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by  popular  vote  and  the  list  of  officers  and  boards  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  council,  according  to  Norwalk’s  modern 
form  of  government,  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

NEW  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Immediately  after  the  consolidation  of  Norwalk  and 
South  Norwalk  into  one  city,  a  new  police  department  was 
formed.  This  was  in  October,  1913,  and  the  following 
officers  were  named:  Chief  of  Police,  William  R.  Penning¬ 
ton;  Detective  Sergeant,  Thomas  Leatherland;  Desk  Ser¬ 
geants,  Thomas  Hunt  and  Harry  Gibson.  In  addition  there 
were  18  patrolmen,  making  a  total  of  22  men  in  all  on  the 
force.  The  year  1929  finds  that  number  just  doubled,  with 
44  on  the  force. 

The  position  of  the  constable  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  community’s  history,  1650,  was  a  very  important  one. 
To  quote  an  old  record:  “He  was  the  arm  of  the  law  and 
the  embodiment  of  His  Majesty.”  The  constable  was  re¬ 
quired  to  read  such  laws  as  were  then  in  force,  at  every 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  lead  in  the  jury  when 
required,  and  to  appear  before  the  court  on  all  occasions, 
with  his  long  pole,  surmounted  with  the  British  emblems  of 
royalty.  When  the  community  consisted  of  the  borough 
of  Norwalk  and  the  borough  of  South  Norwalk,  each  end 
of  the  town  boasted  its  own  police  force,  generally  one  lone 
officer. 

When  South  Norwalk  became  a  city  in  1870,  its  resi¬ 
dents  thought  it  right  and  meet  that  the  section  should 
have  a  regular  city  police  department.  August  29,  1870, 
the  committee  on  by-laws  and  ordinances  reported  and  it 
was  decided  that  “the  police  force  of  this  city  shall  consist 
of  two  beside  the  Chief.”  John  Tuttle  became  chief.  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  three  rooms  were  leased  for  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Dibble  block  on  North  Main  st.,  at  the  rate 
of  $12.50  a  month.  A  little  later  in  the  records  appears  a 
statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  early  station  house  which 
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were  as  follows:  coal,  $21.25;  wood,  $3.25;  cleaning  sta¬ 
tion  house,  $2.25;  police  hats,  $7.50;  whitewash  brush, 
$1.25  ;  oil,  $2  20;  matches,  $.54;  brooms,  $.60;  wicks  and 
burners,  $.30;  and  lamp  chimneys,  $.20.  The  report  ap¬ 
pears  to  cover  several  months  of  time.  James  C.  Crowe 
was  chief  of  police  in  1875  and  on  July  26  of  that  year  he 
issued  an  annual  report  which  showed  that  57  arrests  had 
been  made  during  the  year,  33  of  which  were  accredited  to 
himself. 

Norwalk  became  a  city  in  1893  and  in  January,  1894,  it 
announced  a  new  police  department.  Thomas  Bradley  was 
named  chief;  Wallace  Dann,  who  is  now  first  district  com¬ 
missioner,  captain;  R.  N.  Morehouse,  first  patrolman;  W. 
S.  Bartram  and  John  H.  Kinney,  second  and  third  patrol¬ 
men.  The  chief  was  to  receive  $2.50  a  day  as  was  the 
captain,  while  the  patrolmen  would  receive  $2  a  day.  In 
June,  1927,  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  was  created  within 
the  city  of  Norwalk  to  have  charge  of  the  local  fire  and 
police  departments.  The  first  members  named  were  Fred 
Kane,  Charles  Maschal,  George  Ingham  and  Emile  Hem¬ 
ming.  When  Mr.  Ingham  died,  William  Foster  was  put 
in  his  place. 

William  R.  Pennington  is  the  present  chief  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  police  department.  He  has  been  chief  since  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  city  in  1913  and  was  a  member  of  the 
local  police  force  for  20  years  before  that  time.  The  de¬ 
partment  now  includes  44  members.  Martin  Lengyel  is 
lieutenant  of  the  detective  bureau;  Bryan  Silk,  desk  sergeant; 
Frank  Raymond,  desk  sergeant  until  his  death  in  September; 
Thomas  Dorney,  captain;  Jeremiah  Dorney,  traffic -sergeant; 
John  Flynn,  lieutenant;  Charles  Page,  lieutenant;  Albert 
Fraser,  detective  sergeant;  and  Frank  Stratton,  roundsman 
sergeant. 


THE  “NEW  BRIDGE” 

In  the  fall  of  1914,  the  modern  steel  and  concrete 
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bridge  across  the  Norwalk  river,  from  the  foot  of  Washing¬ 
ton  st.  in  South  Norwalk  to  Liberty  Square  in  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  was  completed.  Previous  to  this  time,  a  wooden 
bridge  had  spanned  the  waters.  Before  the  time  of  the 
wooden  bridge  which  was  built  in  1867,  pedestrians  used  a 
foot  bridge  on  the  side  of  the  railroad  bridge,  while  vehicles 
in  South  Norwalk  were  forced  to  take  the  roundabout  road 
up  through  Norwalk,  in  order  to  reach  East  Norwalk. 
George  S.  Bell,  father  of  Mrs.  Ellis  Taylor  of  62  Cove  ave., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  wooden  bridge  in  1867  tells  of  the  efforts 
of  the  South  Norwalkers  to  get  a  bridge  from  their  town 
over  into  East  Norwalk,  previous  to  this  time. 

“There  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  build  a  bridge  in 
the  year  1833,“  he  says  in  an  article  entitled  “Reminiscenses” 
under  date  of  1894.  “At  a  town  meeting  held  Dec.  29, 
1833,  it  was  voted  that  Daniel  K.  Nash,  Raymond  Bene¬ 
dict,  John  Mallory,  Thomas  Benedict,  jr.,  Ezra  Hoyt, 
Arnet  A.  Nash,  and  Thomas  Hanford,  be  permitted  to  build 
a  bridge  from  Fort  Point,  so  called,  to  Old  Well,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  they  put  in  a  good  draw  to  be  opened  on  the 
approach  of  vessels  and  at  no  expense  to  the  town.  This 
scheme  seems  to  have  been  backed  with  good  solid  names, 
every  one  of  them,  but  apparently  nothing  came  of  it. 
Twenty  years  passed  without  an  attempt  to  get  a  bridge 
across  the  river,  until  the  old  one  at  Norwalk  was  swept 
away  by  a  flood  in  1854.“ 

August  2,  1854,  says  Mr.  Hoyt,  a  meeting  was  held  with 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  $3,000  to  construct  a  stone  bridge 
in  Norwalk  to  replace  the  ruined  one.  Now,  thought  the 
citizens  of  South  Norwalk  and  East  Norwalk,  is  the  time 
for  us  to  bestir  ourselves  and  get  a  bridge  of  our  own.  To 
that  end  a  second  town  meeting  was  called  on  the  ninth  of 
the  month  and  $10,000  appropriated  for  a  bridge  at  South 
Norwalk.  Committees  were  named  and  all  plans  made.  The 
friends  of  the  project  were  elated  but  they  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  due  to  some  unexplained  reason,  no 
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action  was  taken  by  the  building  committee  and  so  nothing 
happened.  Twelve  more  years  passed  and  then  on  April  14, 
1866,  George  S.  Bell,  S.  E.  Osborn,  D.  H.  Fitch,  Edwin 
Lockwood  and  Samuel  Lynes,  M.D.  (later  resigned)  were 
appointed  a  committee  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  South  Norwalk  “with  a  suitable 
draw,  and  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $1 8,000.”  ■  It  was 
voted  to  lay  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  to  pay  for  the 
bridge.  Later  $7,000  additional  was  appropriated  and 
work  was  begun  on  a  bridge  of  the  “best  Georgia  pine.” 
The  necessity  of  sending  south  for  the  materials  delayed 
the  work  until  the  following  spring.  The  bridge  was  opened 
to  travel  July,  1867. 

Although  it  had  first  been  planned  to  pay  for  the  bridge  by 
taxing  the  people  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  this  plan  was 
abandoned  and  instead,  toll  charges  were  used  “for  each 
man  and  horse,  two  cents ;  for  each  vehicle  drawn  by  one 
horse,  three  cents;  for  two  horses,  five  cents;  for  more 
than  two,  eight  cents.  No  tolls  were  to  be  collected  on 
Sunday  nor  were  any  tolls  to  be  collected  from  foot  pas¬ 
sengers.  At  a  subsequent  town  meeting,  all  toll  charges  were 
removed  and  passage  on  the  bridge  was  free.  In  1882,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  draw  and  $20,000  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  the  draw  being  finished  in 
1883.  Twelve  years  later  radical  repairs  were  made  to  the 
superstructure  and  the  bridge  was  widened  to  the  full  width 
of  the  right  of  way  owned  by  the  town. 

Agitation  was  commenced  for  a  new  draw  bridge  in  South 
Norwalk,  across  the  river  in  1908  and  on  September  23, 
of  that  year,  Ebenezer  Hill,  James  Golden,  J.  Thornton 
Prowitt,  Arthur  Waldron,  Wallace  Dann  and  Harry  Rider 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  need.  The 
committee  reported  two  months  later,  advising  a  brand  new 
bridge,  a  slight  change  of  location  and  the  riddance  “of  the 
buildings  now  on  the  bridge.”  A  concrete  arched  bridge 
of  girder  or  cantilever  construction,  and  a  new  draw  the  full 
width  of  the  bridge  “of  the  single  leaf  lifting  type”  was 
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decided  upon  at  a  meeting,  March  9,  1910.  Application 
was  to  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly  for  permission  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $250,000.  A  bill,  entitled  “An 
act  Authorizing  the  Issue  of  Improvement  Bonds  by  the 
town  of  Norwalk  for  the  construction  of  the  New  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  Bridge,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Park  and  for 
other  purposes,”  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  by  Rep. 
Henry  Matheis. 

A  volcanic  town  meeting  under  date  of  April  5,  1911, 
revealed  through  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Hon.  John 
J.  Walsh,  that  the  selectmen  had  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  employ  counsel  to  draft  a  bill  concerning  the  bridge  for 
the  legislature  but  had  failed  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
town  or  to  advise  any  of  the  town  fathers  of  their  intention 
of  submitting  such  a  bill  to  the  legislature.  Judge  Walsh, 
at  the  stormy  session  declared  that  the  bill  contained  no 
provision  for  state  help;  no  provision  whereby  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Co.  would  be  required  to  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  bridge  which  had  to  be  built  “one-third  wider  and  ten 
times  stronger”  to  accommodate  the  tracks;  and  that  no 
provision  was  made  whereby  the  buildings  at  either  end  of 
the  pile  structure  could  be  legally  removed.  Just  a  week 
later,  at  a  second  “hot”  meeting,  John  Keogh  offered  a 
resolution  which  condemned  the  actions  of  the  selectmen, 
who  purposed  to  “arrogate  to  themselves  powers  and  duties 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  voters  of  the  town,”  which 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  “there  are  many  and  weighty 
reasons  why  the  said  Washington  st.  bridge  should  be  built 
by  a  bridge  construction  committee  rather  than  by  the 
selectmen”  and  which  urged  that  the  selectmen  be  instructed 
to  withdraw  their  substitute  bill.  The  resolution  was  voted 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  bill  finally  passed  by  the  legislature  provided  for  a 
concrete  bridge  with  steel  draw;  for  the  elimination  of  all 
buildings  at  the  ends  of  the  proposed  bridge;  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  park;  for  the  issuance  by  the  town  of  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $250,000.  In  addition,  the  state  promised 
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to  pay  for  expenses  to  the  total  of  $50,000.  April  23,  1913, 
the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  new  bridge  was  awarded 
to  McHarg,  Barton  and  Co.  of  New  York  city  for  $277,955, 
they  to  sublet  the  contract  for  the  draw  bridge  to  the 
Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co.  of  Chicago  for  $32,927. 
The  contract  for  paving  was  given  to  Daniel  Toomey  of  this 
city  for  $14,000.  In  the  fall  of  1914  the  bridge  was 
finished.  During  1929  extensive  repairs  have  been  made 
to  the  structure  and  several  sections  of  new  paving  have 
been  laid. 


WORLD  WAR 


Chapter  XXXIV 

Norzvalk  Men  Mobilize  Eight  Hours  After  Congress  Passes 
IV ar  Resolution — Tzvo  Local  Boys  Receive  Medals — 
Those  IV  ho  Died — French  Cannon  Dedicated  Here — 
Norzvalkers  In  Lazv  and  Medical  Professions — City 
Takes  Part  in  Suffrage  Fight 

Just  eight  hours  after  the  National  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  passed  the  resolution  which  announced  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War,  April  6,  1917,  the 
Norwalk  members  of  the  Naval  Militia,  Fifth  Division,  had 
mobilized  at  the  Norwalk  Armory  and  were  in  form  to 
march  to  camp.  The  resolution  was  passed  at  3  in  the 
morning  and  at  11  that  night  70  of  the  72  members  of  the 
local  company  were  ready  and  waiting  to  go.  Two  members 
were  out  of  town. 


NORWALK  MEN  LEAVE 

Events  moved  swiftly  after  that.  At  5 130  Monday 
morning,  April  9,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  blizzard,  the  72 
members  boarded  a  train  for  Massachusetts,  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  tears  and  cheers  of  200  Norwalkers  who 
had  gathered  at  the  station  to  bid  them  goodbye.  Officers 
who  went  with  this  brave  little  group,  the  first  of  Norwalk’s 
sons  to  leave  for  the  battlefield,  were  Lieutenant  Harry  Sta¬ 
cey  Benton  and  Ensign  Louden  Jessup.  The  company 
went  to  Boston  where  it  was  divided  into  sections,  some  of 
the  boys  going  on  transports,  some  on  battleships. 

Norwalk  had  an  admirable  record  during  the  World 
War,  sending  no  less  than  1,627  °f  her  men  and  women  into 
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the  ranks  to  serve  America  and  humanity.  Forty-five  were 
killed  or  died  in  service,  17  women  served  in  the  army  and 
navy  nurse  corps;  seven  of  the  city  doctors  and  two  of  the 
dentists  are  included  in  the  number  who  went  to  the  front 
from  Norwalk;  one  local  woman  was  in  the  chemical  serv¬ 
ice;  five  women  were  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  one  man  was 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  two  were  with  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

Ten  thousand  Norwalkers  jammed  the  streets  of  the  city 
and  packed  every  inch  of  the  railroad  station  grounds  on 
the  morning  of  July  28,  1917,  when  the  local  boys,  making 
up  the  Sixth  company,  Coast  Artillery,  Connecticut  National 
Guard,  left  for  camp. 

So  great  was  the  excitement  and  so  bad  the  crush,  that 
several  women  fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  away.  A  plat¬ 
form  had  been  erected  near  the  station  for  the  farewell 
ceremonies,  and  rousing  speeches  were  given  by  Mayor  Carl 
Axel  Harstrom,  Judge  John  J.  Walsh,  Congressman  E.  J. 
Hill,  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  writer;  Commander  Thomas 
Bradley  of  Buckingham  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  by  Albert  N. 
Mossman,  captain  of  the  Sixth  Company.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  ceremonies  the  boys  were  presented  with  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  $500  to  be  used  as  a  company  fund  in  times  of  stress. 
When  the  train  puffed  into  the  station  at  9  o’clock,  mothers, 
wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts  rushed  to  the  soldiers  for 
one  more  embrace  and  the  cars  pulled  out  with  nearly  half 
the  company  crowded  onto  the  rear  platform  to  wave  a 
last  farewell. 

Officers  in  this  company  were  Albert  N.  Mossman,  cap¬ 
tain;  Jesse  T.  Dunbar,  first  lieutenant;  Floyd  Coffin,  second 
lieutenant.  The  boys  went  first  to  Fort  Terry,  Plum  Island, 
New  York,  off  New  London,  were  later  changed  to  the  35th 
company,  Long  Island  defense,  and  were  then  placed  in  the 
56th  Regiment  Field  Artillery,  where  they  were  divided  into 
various  battalions.  The  soldiers  went  overseas  after  a 
short  period  of  training  and  spent  gruelling  months  on  the 
firing  line.  All  of  the  above  men  were  volunteers.  In  ad- 
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dition  there  were  a  number  of  drafted  men  who  went  from 
Norwalk.  The  first  three  to  leave  Norwalk  for  camp,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1917,  were  Stephen  Dokus,  Calvin  A.  Miller  and 
Theodore  H.  Clark.  Most  of  the  drafted  men  were  sent  to 
Camp  Devens  where  they  were  later  placed  in  the  76th 
Division  and  shipped  overseas.  July  31,  1918,  25  colored 
boys  were  tendered  a  large  banquet  in  their  club,  122  Water 
st.,  as  a  farewell  party  before  taking  train  for  camp. 

Shortly  after  war  was  declared,  Company  D,  102nd  In¬ 
fantry,  26  Division,  arrived  in  Norwalk  from  New  Haven, 
under  military  orders,  to  guard  all  bridges,  piers,  govern¬ 
ment  stations  and  factories  in  this  vicinity.  Later,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  sent  its  own 
civilian  guards  to  watch  the  railroad.  While  the  company 
was  here,  a  number  of  Norwalkers  enlisted.  Afterwards, 
the  company  went  to  France,  took  part  in  several  battles 
and  lost  a  number  of  men  to  German  prison  camps. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  authorization  was  given  for  the  formation  of  home 
guard  units  in  the  various  Connecticut  towns  and  cities. 
The  Norwalk  men  organized,  there  being  two  companies, 
I.  and  K.  Charles  Rogers  was  first  captain  of  Co.  I,  Harry 
Sterling,  E.  C.  Nash  and  Charles  Britto  being  later  captains. 
Charles  Milne  was  captain  of  Co.  K.,  Charles  Guarnieri 
being  first  lieutenant  and  George  C.  Meehan,  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  January  21,  1918,  following  a  rumored  report  that 
a  movement  was  on  foot  to  blow  up  the  railroad  bridge  in 
South  Norwalk,  the  two  home  guard  companies  were  or¬ 
dered  to  call  their  members  together  ready  to  report  for  duty 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  At  that  time  Godfrey  and 
McCarg  were  given  as  the  lieutenants  in  Co.  K.  There  are 
many  in  town  today,  who  remember  this  famous  “Battle  of 
the  Bridge.”  There  was  no  battle,  the  appellation  was  just 
a  nickname.  All  night  long  through  the  bitter  cold,  the 
bridge  was  patrolled  by  the  Home  Guard.  The  men  had 
their  headquarters  in  the  railroad  station  and  there  reported 
from  time  to  time.  No  regular  uniforms  were  used  for 
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there  were  none  on  hand  and  many  of  the  men  appeared  in 
the  long  blue  coats  and  the  little  blue  caps  of  bygone  wars. 
Some  carried  Civil  War  rifles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  did 
their  duty. 

Norwalk,  during  the  World  War,  went  through  the  heat¬ 
less,  meatless  and  wheatless  days;  gave  up  white  bread, 
sugar,  and  automobile  riding  on  Sundays  and  spent  most  of 
its  spare  time  in  buying  Liberty  bonds,  knitting,  and  working 
for  the  “boys”  under  the  direction  of  the  Norwalk  War 
Bureau.  Clubs  and  societies  of  all  kinds  cooperated  with 
the  city  during  those  trying  days  and  the  good  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  K.  of 
C.  and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  especially,  should  be  mentioned. 

“der  kaiser” 

King  George  came  to  Norwalk  in  Revolutionary  times. 

“Der  Kaiser”  came  to  Norwalk  in  World  War  times. 
True,  King  George  turned  out  to  be  a  leaden  statue  which 
was  shortly  melted  down  into  bullets.  “Der  Kaiser”  was 
also  a  statue,  at  least  it  was  a  bronze  bust  which  had  at  one 
time  graced  the  German  ship  “Vaterland”  and  which  was 
captured  and  brought  to  the  Wilson  Point  shipyards  during 
the  war.  There  it  remained  for  some  time,  in  a  boxed  cage 
in  one  of  the  storerooms,  until  it  was  finally  sold  to  the 
Italian  proprietor  of  the  Miramar  Inn. 

A  most  important  place  was  Wilson  Point  during  the 
World  War.  It  so  happened  that  shortly  after  war  broke 
out,  contracts  for  the  building  of  ships  were  given  to  ship¬ 
builders  all  along  the  New  England  coast,  regardless  of  the 
size  or  facilities  of  the  yards.  As  a  result,  some  small  yards 
which  could  not  build  more  than  one  boat  at  a  time,  had 
contracts  for  four  or  five.  There  was  no  room  in  these 
little  yards  for  all  the  building  material  which  was  being 
sent  to  them  as  fast  as  it  could  be  gathered  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  very  shortly  the  railroads  and 
yards  were  so  clogged  with  lumber  and  supplies  and  marine 
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engines,  that  nothing  could  go  forward  or  be  accomplished 
at  all.  It  was  necessary  for  the  government  to  open  an 
emergency  storage  yard  at  once.  Wilson  Point  was  chosen 
for  just  that  purpose  and  here,  during  the  war,  lumber  and 
engines  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  on  their  way  to 
the  New  England  shipyards,  were  stored  until  needed  by 
those  shipyards.  Silverware,  glassware  and  souvenirs  of 
all  kinds  taken  off  the  German  boats,  also  found  their 
way  into  the  local  yards  where  they  were  retained  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  one  time,  as  many  as  800  men  were 
employed  at  the  shipyards.  Belden  Bailey  of  Russell  st., 
remained  there  during  the  entire  time,  as  assistant  guard 
master,  later  as  assistant  to  the  auditor,  then  in  the  operating 
department,  then  as  assistant  to  the  final  sales  manager  for 
the  whole  northeastern  district.  William  Brown  was  super¬ 
intendent,  Joseph  Doman,  general  superintendent  under 
Brown;  Philip  Fielding,  electrician;  William  F.  Hoyt,  in 
charge  of  vessels;  Carlton  Underwood,  in  charge  of  lumber 
dept.  Affairs  at  the  Wilson  Point  yards  were  wound  up  in 
May,  1922  at  which  time  all  lumber  engines  and  supplies 
then  on  hand  were  sold  at  auction. 

Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  old  and  young  did  their 
“bit”  in  Norwalk  during  the  World  War.  Before  closing 
the  account  of  the  activities  of  the  local  people  during  that 
eventful  period,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Auxiliary 
Police,  composed  of  young  men  in  the  community  who  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  guarding  of  the  town  and  who  were  subject  to 
the  orders  of  Chief  of  Police  William  R.  Pennington.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  this  group  was  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  jr.,  scion  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the 
country  and  recent  owner  of  several  newspapers,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Harstrom  school  on  Prospect  ave.,  Norwalk, 
during  the  World  War. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  November  11,  1918, 
the  Norwalk  boys  from  overseas  commenced  coming  home. 
Corporal  William  Croal,  gassed  and  wounded,  and  a  patient 
in  a  New  York  hospital,  and  Corporal  LeRoy  D.  Downs, 
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gassed,  and  a  patient  in  a  New  Jersey  hospital,  both  ot 
whom  served  overseas,  were  the  first  to  come  home,  arriving 
on  the  day  the  Armistice  w^s  signed.  From  that  time  on, 
the  boys  came  home  at  frequent  intervals  in  big  and  little 
groups.  After  most  of  them  had  arrived,  the  townspeople 
staged  a  big  celebration  which  included  a  parade  and  a 
great  banquet  down  at  Baxter  Field,  Woodward  ave.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  homecoming  celebrations,  when  the  boys  marched 
past  the  City  hall,  the  members  of  Court  Laurel,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  standing  on  the  steps,  showered 
them  with  flowers. 

FRENCH  CANNON  DEDICATED 

Honoring  the  Norwalk  men  who  served  in  the  World 
War,  an  historical  French  cannon  was  dedicated  July  16, 
1921,  and  the  cannon  may  now  be  seen,  gay  in  its  camouflage 
paint,  on  the  little  green  which  fronts  the  Norwalk  library. 
On  that  memorable  dedication  day,  thousands  gathered  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  town  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  The 
noted  guest  of  honor  was  M.  Casenave,  French  High  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Government 
of  France,  who  came  to  Norwalk  to  supervise  the  dedica¬ 
tion.  In  his  talk  M.  Casenave  said:  “The  Republic  of 
France  presents  to  the  citizens  of  Norwalk  this  French  gun 
in  recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  men  of  Nor¬ 
walk  in  the  World  War,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
friendship  and  affection  between  the  sister  republics  may  be 
further  advanced  by  this  event.” 

The  gun,  which  was  brought  to  Norwalk  through  the 
efforts  of  Lieutenant  Herman  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.  has  a 
remarkable  history.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when 
the  Prussians  left  France  in  September  1872,  they  took 
with  them  all  the  French  arms.  Quickly  recovering,  the 
engineers  of  France  in  1873  commenced  designing  new  guns. 
One  of  these  was  the  155  mm.  howitzer,  a  type  known  as 
“Revanche,”  presented  to  Norwalk.  In  August  1914,  the 
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gun  was  in  service  at  Verdun  and  in  October  1918  the  26th 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  A.  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fourth  French  Army  in  the  defense  of  Verdun  and  in  the 
attacks  and  victories  in  the  vicinity,  was  aided  by  this 
howitzer.  There  were  many  Norwalkers  in  the  26th. 
Talks  were  given  at  the  ceremony  by  General  Russell  Frost, 
Adjutant  General  George  Cole  of  Connecticut  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  Counsel  Edward  J.  Quinlan,  who  received  the  gift  for 
Norwalk.  A  second  cannon,  a  German  gun,  was  dedicated 
May  30,  1928,  by  Col.  Ernest  Coulter,  of  Wilton,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Frank  C.  Godfrey  Post,  American  Legion  of 
Norwalk,  on  the  Legion  plot  in  the  Riverside  Cemetery. 

Norwalk  men  and  women  totaling  1,627  served  during 
the  World  War  in  camps  here  and  overseas.  According 
to  the  list  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  Norwalk 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  list  includes  all  those  who 
filed  their  registration  papers  according  to  the  order  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  following  were  killed  or 
died  in  the  service  : 


'  KILLED  OR  DIED 

Fred  E.  Abbott,  Fred  W.  Amundsen,  Charles  Bates,  Ed¬ 
ward  Bennett,  Cortland  V.  Birdsall,  Mortimer  G.  Blake, 
Charles  H.  Bloom,  John  C.  Burwell,  Thomas  P.  Caffrey, 
James  G.  Cantoni,  Stephen  Cifatte,  James  E.  Coleman, 
William  Crotty,  Charles  R.  Davenport,  Frank  H.  Ferris, 
Frank  C.  Godfrey,  Peter  Goldstein,  Willis  Goodrow,  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Hall,  Walter  Kenneth  Hall,  Arthur  Hayes,  Ansley 
H.  ITolston,  Frederick  Hunt,  George  L.  James,  Albert  C. 
Larsen,  James  P.  Leonard,  Clarence  A.  Louden,  Samuel 
Luevine,  Frederick  Moore,  Thomas  Moscariello,  Anthony 
J.  Mulvoy,  Clayton  W.  Nichols,  Jeremiah  F.  O’Brien,  Pat¬ 
rick  Owens,  Antonio  Paradiso,  Giovanni  Ricco,  Gilbert  O. 
Schultz,  Frederick  Sheehan,  Marcus  Sheehan,  Russell  I. 
Smith,  Walter  J.  Smith,  Charles  Sniffen,  Aime  Tarlov, 
David  Jonathan  Weed,  William  Zoeller. 
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The  following  were  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Nurse  corps: 
Hazel  J.  Ball,  Mary  Bissell  Betts,  Mary  G.  Callahan,  Mae 
E.  Cavanaugh,  Mary  J.  Collins,  Marion  Crockett,  Edith 
Downes,  Ethel  Louise  Gray,  Molly  Hand,  Anna  Trant  Hip- 
son,  Alice  MacKenzie,  Anna  Miller,  Gladys  Mills,  Grace 
Roberts,  Josephine  Alice  Rummler,  Jeannette  Van  Coever- 
ing,  and  Margaret  M.  Weld.  The  following  were  in  the 
Overseas  Auxiliary  Service :  Enid  Capwell  Allen,  Y.  M. 

C.  A.;  Martha  Frizzell  Henderson,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mildred 
Archer  Nash,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Cornelia  Odell,  Y.  M.  C.  A.; 
Mildred  St.  George,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Helen  Sanger,  Chemical 
service;  John  Glover,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Mathew  Hawley,  K. 
of  C. ;  John  Scully,  K.  of  C.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
M  iss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  sister  of  Seymour  Curtis,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Fairfield  County  Savings  Bank  this 
city,  who  was  granted  leave  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  to  organize  kindergartens  in  the  devastated  re¬ 
gions  of  France  and  Belgium.  Nor  must  Norman  King 
H  azzard  and  Dr.  George  Cram  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Hazzard 
and  Dr.  Cram,  assistant  surgeon,  N.  N.  V.  were  specially 
cited  for  bravery  during  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  munitions  ship  “Florence  H,”  which  caught  fire  and 
broke  in  two  pieces  in  French  waters,  April  17,  1918.  Two 
Norwalk  boys  were  signally  honored  during  the  World  War, 
both  of  them  receiving  both  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
and  the  Croix  De  Guerre.  The  two  heroes  were  Albert 
Herman  and  Oscar  Johnson. 

DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Albert  Herman  was  a  sergeant,  member  of  Company 

D,  102nd  Infantry,  26th  Division.  He  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Cross  for  a  brave  act  performed  at 
Seicheprey,  April  21,  1918,  when  he  led  his  platoon,  of 
which  only  12  members  remained,  and  recaptured  the  pla¬ 
toon  headquarters  after  they  had  been  taken  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Herman  received  the  Croix  De  Guerre  for  an  act 
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performed  at  Epides  July  1 8,  1918  when,  single  handed,  he 
captured  a  German  machine  gun.  Mr.  Herman  who  now 
resides  in  East  Norwalk,  Alden  ave.,  is  a  member  of  the 
Norwalk  police  force. 

Oscar  Johnson,  private,  Co.  B.  60th  Infantry,  Fifth  Divi¬ 
sion,  received  both  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the 
Croix  De  Guerre  for  an  act  of  bravery,  October  14,  1918. 
At  that  time  Johnson  volunteered  and  went  forward  to 
rescue  his  platoon  commander,  Lieut.  Clarkson  who  had 
been  wrounded  and  was  lying  in  a  dangerous  position  in  the 
field.  Under  heavy  machine  gun  fire  and  bursting  shells 
Johnson  rescued  his  officer  and  brought  him  hack  to  safety. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  World  War,  there  are  now  three 
veterans’  organizations  in  Norwalk:  the  Frank  C.  God¬ 
frey  Post,  American  Legion;  the  Mulvoy  Tarlov  post, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  YD  (Yankee  Division) 
club.  The  YD  was  organized  in  Norwalk  in  1928  by  mem¬ 
bers  who  served  in  that  famous  Company  D,  102nd  In¬ 
fantry,  26th  Division,  often  referred  to  as  “The  New  Haven 
Blues.”  Albert  Herman  was  a  member.  Arthur  H.  Kell¬ 
ner,  now  tree  surgeon,  was  the  first  commander  of  the  club, 
the  office  now  being  held  by  Henry  Woods.  The  Mulvoy 
Tarlov  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  organized  in  1921, 
was  named  in  honor  of  Anthony  Mulvoy  and  Aime  Tarlov, 
of  the  1 13th  Infantry,  who  were  killed  in  France,  September 
13,  1918.  The  two  boys  had  just  returned  to  their  billet  at 
Monterey  Chateau,  some  15  kilometers  from  Belfort  and 
about  12  miles  behind  the  firing  line,  after  13  days  and  13 
nights  in  the  trenches.  Long  range  guns  trained  on  the  billet 
brought  instant  death  to  both  the  Norwalk  boys.  The  Mul¬ 
voy  Tarlov  Auxiliary  was  organized  Feb.  20,  1922  by  Mrs. 
Margy  Flynn,  who  was  also  the  first  president.  Miss  Alice 
Creigh  is  president  now. 

The  Frank  C.  Godfrey  Post,  American  Legion,  which 
was  organized  June  3,  1919  by  Captain  John  Keogh  (  Judge 
John  Keogh)  with  the  assistance  of  Mayor  Alfred  N.  Phil- 
lips,  of  Stamford,  then  state  commander  of  the  Legion, 
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was  named  after  Lieutenant  Frank  C.  Godfrey,  the  only 
commissioned  Norwalk  officer  killed  in  action.  Godfrey,  a 
member  of  Co.  D,  128th  Infantry,  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
August  30,  1918,  while  leading  his  platoon  on  a  German 
machine  gun  nest,  near  Soissons.  Mr.  Godfrey  was  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  in  Norwalk  and  was  a  well  known  basket¬ 
ball  player  here.  Walter  C.  Cowing  is  the  present  com¬ 
mander  of  the  local  legion  post.  The  auxiliary  was  formed 
January  17,  1921  by  Miss  Amelia  Wenderoth  then  head 
of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter.  Mrs.  Ruth  Anderson  is  the 
1929  president. 


NORWALK  BAR 

Early  in  February,  1919,  the  Norwalk  Bar  Association 
was  organized  or  rather  reorganized,  and  the  local  lawyers 
formally  banded  together  in  an  organization  similar  to  those 
in  force  in  other  cities  in  the  state.  The  story  of  Norwalk’s 
lawyers  commenced  with  Roger  Ludlow,  founder  of  Nor¬ 
walk  and  first  lawyer  to  come  to  the  colonies,  whose  history 
has  already  been  given.  Thomas  Belden  Butler,  one  of  the 
earliest  Norwalk  practicing  lawyers  of  whom  we  have 
record,  was  born  August  22,  1806  in  Wethersfield.  He 
started  out  as  a  physician  hut  due  to  the  fact  that  he  caught 
every  contagious  disease  he  treated,  he  gave  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  studied  law  with  Judge  Bissell  of  Norwalk.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Fairfield  County  Bar  in  1837,  entered 
partnership  with  Thaddeus  Betts  of  Norwalk,  and  when  the 
latter  died,  took  over  his  extensive  practice.  Later  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Orris  S.  Ferry.  Sometime  after¬ 
wards,  Josiah  Carter  became  his  partner,  and  they  remained 
together  until  Butler  was  named  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  1855.  Butler  was  named  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  in  1861  and  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
state,  1870.  He  had  experience  as  a  legislator  serving  five 
times  as  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representatives 
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from  Norwalk  and  three  times  as  state  senator,  and  once, 
in  1849,  in  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

Orris  Sanford  Ferry,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made  was  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  history 
of  Norwalk.  Born  August  15,  1823,  he  studied  law  under 
Judge  Osborne  of  Fairfield  and  Hon.  Thomas  Belden  Butler 
of  Norwalk,  was  admitted  to  the  Fairfield  County  Bar  in 
1846  and  from  the  first  took  a  leading  position  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  For  a  few  months  Ferry  served  as  judge  of  pro¬ 
bate  for  the  district  of  Norwalk.  In  1855  and  1856  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  Senate  and  from  1856  to  1859 
state’s  attorney  for  Fairfield  county.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  he  volunteered  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Connecticut  Volunteers  and  was  promoted 
to  be  a  brigadier  general  and  served  through  the  war. 
Josiah  Mason  Carter  was  born  in  New  Canaan  in  1813. 
In  1847  he  removed  to  Norwalk  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  Flon.  Thomas  Belden  Butler.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  assembly  three  times  and  later  was  speaker  of 
the  state  house.  He  was  appointed  State’s  Attorney  for 
Fairfield  County  in  1862  and  held  that  office  until  his  death. 
Sidney  P.  Beardsley,  born  in  Monroe  in  1822,  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  in  Norwalk  where  he  remained  until 
1846  during  which  time  he  was  judge  of  probate  here. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Betts  was  born  in  Norwalk,  was  twice 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  United  States  Senator.  In  addition  to  the 
above  early  lawyers,  mention  must  be  made  of  Taylor  and 
Roger  Minot  Sherman  whose  names  appear  under  “Nor¬ 
walk”  on  the  roster  of  the  Fairfield  County  Bar  in  1797. 

The  list  of  1881,  Norwalk  membership  in  the  Fairfield 
County  Bar  includes  the  following:  Alfred  E.  Austin,  H.  H. 
Barbour,  Joseph  F.  Foote,  J.  B.  Hurlbutt,  John  E.  Keeler, 
John  H.  Perry,  F.  W.  Perry,  Albert  Relyea,  John  S.  Sey¬ 
mour,  William  R.  Smith,  Levi  Warner,  Asa  B.  Woodward, 
Joseph  W.  Wilson,  Nelson  Taylor  and  Nelson  Taylor  jr. 
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Norwalk  lawyers  have  made  a  creditable  showing  down 
through  the  years,  not  only  within  the  confines  of  their  own 
community,  but  in  state  and  national  affairs.  The  following 
local  lawyers  have  held  state  offices : 

Governor:  Thomas  Fitch,  1754  to  17 66;  Clark  Bissell, 
1847-1849. 

Lieutenant  Governor :  Thomas  Fitch,  175 1-1754;  Thad- 
deus  Betts,  1832-1833  and  1834-1835;  Edwin  O.  Keeler, 
1901-1903. 

Treasurer,  Tallmadge  Baker,  1879-1881. 

Attorney  General:  John  H.  Light,  19 10-19 15. 

Chief  Justice:  Thomas  Fitch,  1750-1754;  Thomas  Bel- 
den  Butler,  1870-1873. 

Speaker  of  General  Assembly:  Josiah  M.  Carter,  1862; 
John  H.  Light,  1901-1903. 

County  Treasurer:  John  H.  Light,  1899-1906;  Edwin  O. 
Keeler. 

Common  Pleas  Court:  John  H.  Light,  1900-1905;  John 
J.  Walsh. 

The  following  Norwalk  lawyers  have  served  in  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives:  Thomas  Belden  Butler,  1849- 
1851;  Orris  S.  Ferry,  1 859-1861 ;  Levi  Warner,  1877-1879 ; 
Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  1895-1913;  Jeremiah  Donovan,  1913- 
1915;  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  19 15-19 17.  These  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Norwalk:  Thaddeus  Betts,  1839- 
1840;  Orris  Ferry,  1867-1875.  At  the  present  writing, 
1929,  Hon.  Emile  Hemming  and  Hon.  Freeman  Light  are 
the  two  representatives  from  Norwalk  in  the  Connecticut 
congress  while  John  D.  Milne  of  Norwalk  is  state  senator 
from  the  26th  Senatorial  district.  An  able  group  of  lawyers 
now  takes  care  of  Norwalk’s  needs,  the  names  of  these 
lawyers  being  given  in  the  appendix. 

NORWALK  PHYSICIANS 

The  “good  old  days’’  when  office  calls  cost  but  $.50,  home 
calls  $1  and  confinement  cases  $4,  Dr.  James  G.  Gregory, 
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725  West  ave.,  dean  of  Norwalk’s  doctors  and  a  practicing 
physician  for  60  years,  can  recall.  Yet  long  before  Dr. 
Gregory’s  time  there  were  physicians  in  Norwalk,  the  first 
one  appearing  to  have  been  here  about  1705.  At  least  Dr. 
George  Sumner,  speaking  before  the  Fairfield  County  Medi¬ 
cal  society  in  1851,  in  a  talk  on  “Early  Physicians  of  Con¬ 
necticut”  made  mention  of  John  Copp,  a  schoolmaster,  who 
obtained  the  recommendation  of  the  selectmen  of  Norwalk 
and  applied  for  a  license  to  practice  medicine  in  1705. 

This  Medical  society  to  which  reference  is  made  was 
begun  in  April,  1825,  the  first  meeting  being  held  at  the 
home  of  Silas  Camp  in  Bridgeport.  In  1871  and  1872,  Ira 
Gregory  of  Norwalk,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  James  G. 
Gregory,  was  chairman  of  the  society.  Most  of  the  early 
meetings  appear  to  have  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  “irregularities  of  practice  and  undercharges.”  In 
1880,  the  following  Norwalkers  belonged  to  the  Fairfield 
County  Medical  society:  James  G.  Gregory,  W.  A.  Lock- 
wood,  John  C.  Kendall,  Robert  Nolan,  F.  V.  Buesch,  E.  C. 
Clarke,  W.  J.  Wakeman,  A.  B.  Gorham,  R.  L.  Higgins, 
John  Hill  and  W.  C.  Burke,  jr.  In  1881,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  society,  there  were  two  homeopathic  doctors 
in  town,  G.  S.  Comstock  and  Dexter  Flitchcock.  In  those 
days  there  was  constant  bickering  between  the  homeopathic 
and  the  allopathic  physicians. 

Dr.  Gregory,  who  can  look  farther  back  than  any  other 
physician  in  the  city,  says  that  in  the  old  days,  when  he  first 
started  practice,  a  doctor’s  life  was  no  joke.  The  country 
physician  had  to  answer  calls  at  all  times  of  the  day  and 
night  and  travel  in  his  horse  and  buggy  to  all  parts  of  the 
town  and  to  the  outskirts. 

There  was  no  hospital  in  the  community  then,  for  the  Nor¬ 
walk  hospital  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1893.  Did 
a  man  fall  sick  he  remained  at  home  where  the  country 
doctor  did  his  best  to  bring  him  back  to  health.  Few  opera¬ 
tions  were  performed.  Were  a  doctor  needed  in  the  night, 
some  member  of  the  sick  family  would  have  to  go  on  foot 
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or  on  horse  to  the  physician’s  home  for  there  were  neither 
telephones  nor  telegrams.  Dr.  Gregory  says  that  the  first 
telephone  he  had  in  his  home  boasted  no  less  than  13 
persons  on  its  party  line,  one  of  whom  was  an  undertaker, 
and  another  a  clergyman.  One  of  the  earliest  physicians 
in  Dr.  Gregory’s  memory  was  Dr.  Bissell  who  always  rode 
in  a  sleigh  to  see  his  patients  in  the  winter  time;  then  came 
the  McLeans,  Dr.  John  McLean,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  John  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Jr.;  then  Dr.  Ira  Gregory,  father  of  Dr.  James  G. 
Gregory;  then  Dr.  Samuel  Lynes  and  Dr.  Sammis,  who  lived 
near  the  present  Mathews’  estate  on  West  ave.,  and  the  two 
doctors  Pardee:  Dr.  Pardee,  the  husband  and  Dr.  Emily 
Pardee,  his  wife.  Others  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

In  1890,  the  Norwalk  Medical  Society  was  reorganized. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  date  there  had  been  a  society 
in  town,  but  meetings  had  lapsed  and  the  group  was  gen¬ 
erally  disorganized.  Commencing  in  1890  gatherings  were 
held  regularly  once  a  month  at  the  members’  homes.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  held 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Tracey,  whose  home  and  office 
is  at  637  West  ave.,  his  two  weeks’  old  son,  W.  W.  Tracey 
was  formally  introduced  to  the  assembly  in  his  father’s  arms 
and  was  forthwith  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  society. 
When  the  Norwalk  hospital  was  organized  in  1893,  the 
Norwalk  Medical  society  offered  the  services  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  institution  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  first 
staff  of  the  hospital  included  all  the  members  of  the  society. 
There  were  about  12  members  at  the  time.  The  Medical 
Society  now  meets  once  a  month  at  the  hospital.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  divided  into  an  attending  staff  which  takes  charge 
of  the  hospital,  has  charge  of  charity  cases  and  in  turn 
serves,  and  the  general  staff  which  includes  the  remainder 
of  the  members  of  the  society.  All  members  of  the  Norwalk 
Medical  society  have  the  privilege  of  placing  their  patients 
in  the  hospital,  in  the  wards,  if  desired.  The  names  of 
Norwalk’s  present  able  physicians  will  be  found  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix. 
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FIGHT  FOR  SUFFRAGE 

After  weeks  in  filthy  jails,  months  of  weary  picketing,  and 
years  of  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  “weaker  sex”  all  over 
the  country,  women  in  the  United  States  were  given  the 
vote  in  August,  1920.  Norwalk  women  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  struggle,  not  only  within  the  confines  of  the  city, 
speaking,  writing  and  organizing,  but  also  in  the  fierce 
“battles”  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition,  many  Norwalk 
women  contributed  funds  for  the  militant  movement.  Be¬ 
tween  the  years  1917  and  1920,  women  from  all  over  the 
country  picketed  the  White  House  for  many  discouraging 
weeks  at  a  time  and  interspersed  their  terms  in  jail  for  this 
“offense,”  with  persistent  and  organized  calls  on  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  During  that  time,  more  than  2,000 
women  did  picket  duty  and  256  served  jail  terms.  Among 
those  from  Norwalk  and  vicinity  who  picketed  were:  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed  and  her  two  sisters,  Miss  Clara  Hill, 
now  of  Mexico,  and  Mrs.  Elsie  Hill  Levitt,  now  of  Ridge¬ 
field,  and  Mrs.  Weed’s  two  daughters,  Eleanor  and  Mary. 
Mrs.  Weed  served  four  terms  in  jail  and  her  sister,  Elsie, 
two,  the  latter  also  being  arrested  but  not  sentenced,  in 
New  York. 

Both  Mrs.  Weed  and  Elsie  Hill  Levitt  participated  in 
the  hunger  strike  in  jail  which  resulted  in  the  pardoning  of 
28  imprisoned  women.  This  strike  took  place  in  August, 
1918,  when  Mrs.  Weed  was  serving  her  second  “term.” 
The  women,  at  the  time,  were  lodged  in  the  almshouse  or 
workhouse  of  the  Federal  district  jail,  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  cells  which  were  15  feet  underground,  and  which  had 
been  abandoned  for  eight  years  and  declared  “unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  habitation.”  The  old  stone  building  was  filthy,  damp 
and  dark,  and  was  outfitted  with  thick  colored  glass  win¬ 
dows  which  permitted  no  sunlight  to  enter.  In  addition,  the 
women  were  offered  to  drink,  water  which  ran  through 
rusted  pipes  unused  for  eight  years.  As  a  protest  measure 
against  the  unsanitary  conditions,  28  of  the  women  went 
on  a  hunger  strike.  When  the  President  finally  pardoned 
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them,  it  was  necessary  for  the  women  to  be  carried  out  in 
ambulances,  for  they  were  too  ill  to  walk.  As  these  28 
women  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  country, 
their  inhuman  treatment  aroused  such  a  storm  of  indigna¬ 
tion  that  the  government  was  forced  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  rectify  the  jail  conditions.  As  a  result,  jail  sentences 
given  women  in  later  months  were  served  in  the  main  dis¬ 
trict  jail,  modernly  equipped. 

M  rs.  Weed  and  Mrs.  Levitt  now  have  in  their  possession 
picket  pins  given  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  picketing 
of  the  White  House,  during  suffrage  years  and  also  jail 
pins,  given  all  those  who  served  jail  terms*  The  pins  were 
presented  at  a  great  mass  meeting  in  the  Belasco  Theatre 
in  Washington,  attended  by  suffragists  from  all  over  the 
country.  Of  unusual  design  are  the  “jail  pins,”  about  two 
inches  by  one  and  a  half,  in  the  form  of  a  cell  door,  com¬ 
plete  to  lock  and  key.  Mrs.  Weed’s  two  daughters,  Dr. 
Eleanor  Sharp  and  Mrs.  Mary  Stephenson,  and  Mrs. 
Weed’s  sister,  Miss  Clara  Hill,  also  have  picket  pins. 

The  suffrage  amendment  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  May  21,  1919  with  42  votes  to  spare  over  the 
necessary  2-3  majority.  It  passed  the  Senate  June  4,  1919, 
with  two  votes  to  spare.  A  ratification  campaign  began  at 
once,  but  the  suffragists  were  blocked  politically  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  “antis”  of  both  parties.  Finally,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  36th  state,  ratified  the  amendment  August  18, 
1920.  But  because  of  complications  in  Tennessee’s  con¬ 
stitution,  ratification  was  still  not  sure  and  the  suffragists 
set  out  to  obtain  a  37th  ratification  which  would  be  un¬ 
challenged.  Connecticut  at  the  time  had  a  legislature  in 
which  far  more  than  a  3-4  majority  was  pledged  to  vote 
for  the  ratification,  but  Governor  Holcomb  and  Republican 
State  Chairman  Roraback,  refused  to  allow  the  convening  of 
a  special  session  on  ratification. 

The  intensive  political  work  to  secure  the  special  ratifi¬ 
cation  session  centered  in  Norwalk  at  the  home  of  the  Hill 
sisters  on  West  ave.  National  workers,  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  Anita  Pollitzer  of  North  Carolina,  political  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed 
and  Miss  Elsie  Hill  of  Norwalk,  both  of  whom  were  on 
the  national  council  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  finally  succeed¬ 
ing  in  enlisting  the  support  of  Senator  Brandegee  who  was 
up  for  reelection.  As  a  result  of  the  Senator’s  demand 
for  a  special  ratification  session,  the  call  was  finally  made 
and  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment.  Senator  Brande¬ 
gee,  who,  in  the  beginning  had  voiced  strong  opposition  to 
the  suffrage  amendment,  said  to  Mrs.  Weed,  in  explaining 
his  ardent  demand  for  this  session:  “I  am  just  as  much 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage  as  I  ever  was.  If  there  was 
one  thing  I  could  do  to  kill  it,  I  would  do  it.  But  I  know 
enough  to  know  when  I  am  beaten.  In  fairness  to  women 
who  have  won  already,  I  think  no  technicalities  or  unfair 
political  methods  should  prevent  their  participation  in  this 
year’s  national  election,  so  I  will  insist  on  having  Connecti¬ 
cut  record  her  ratification,  already  pledged,  now,  before 
the  election.” 

During  all  the  time  that  the  local  suffragists  in  Wash¬ 
ington  were  picketing  and  parading,  being  hooted  and  being 
jailed,  a  little  group  in  Norwalk,  a  branch  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Equal  Franchise  Society  was  quietly,  steadily  working. 
The  group,  which  included  in  the  beginning,  only  a  handful 
of  Norwalk  women,  was  started  by  Miss  Clara  Hill,  pioneer 
worker  who  took  part  in  a  thirteen  weeks’  speaking  and 
organization  campaign  for  the  society,  throughout  the  state. 
She  came  to  Norwalk  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
M  iss  Dotha  Stone  Pinneo,  late  librarian  of  the  Norwalk 
library,  and  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  present  librarian,  were 
leaders  in  the  Norwalk  group.  One  of  the  organization 
meetings  was  held  in  a  section  of  Miss  Baird’s  private 
school,  now  6l/2  Orchard  st.,  and  Miss  Caroline  Ruutz 
Riis,  educator  of  Greenwich,  was  a  speaker.  Meetings 
were  held,  speeches  made,  and  contests  on  the  subject  of 
the  woman’s  vote,  were  conducted  in  the  schools.  Without 
the  good  work  accomplished  by  this  little  group  and  by 
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other  similar  groups  which  remained  at  home  and  spread 
the  good  word,  the  suffragists  in  Washington  would  never 
have  succeeded  in  their  mission  for  they  needed  the  backing 
of  the  people  at  home  to  give  weight  to  their  demands. 
The  two  factors  working  together,  achieved  success. 
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Chapter  XXXV 

Thirteen  Large  Islands  and  Number  of  Lesser  Ones  Rim 
Norwalk  Harbor — History  of  Several  Goes  Back  to 
Time  of  Founders — First  Clubhouse  For  Women  Ac¬ 
quired  by  Woman* s  City  Club — Norwalk  Has  goo  Clubs 
and  Organizations  of  All  Kinds 

The  purchase  on  July  23,  1924  of  historic  old  Calf  Pas¬ 
ture  Island  by  Morris  Strunsky  of  New  York  city  from  the 
Homestead  Sales  Corp.,  of  New  York,  brought  all  the  Nor¬ 
walk  islands  into  the  public  light  of  publicity.  What  are 
they,  where  are  they  and  who  owns  them?  many  asked. 
Although  there  are,  in  the  Norwalk  harbor,  more  than  20 
tracts  of  land,  large  and  small,  partially  or  wholly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  only  ^13  of  these  tracts  are  officially 
recognized  as  islands.  These  13  include:  Calf  Pasture, 
Betts,  Grassy,  Chimons,  otherwise  known  as  Sheffield  on  the 
Sound,  Copps,  Ram  or  Nauvoo,  Wood,  Little  Ram,  Sheffield 
or  Smith’s,  L’Hammock  and  Little  L’Hammock,  Peach, 
Pilot  or  Tavern. 

Other  tracts  of  land  in  the  Norwalk  harbor,  some  of 
which  are  little  more  than  mounds  of  rocks,  others  being 
islands  only  at  low  tide,  while  still  others  are  really  not 
islands  at  all,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  by  narrow  strips 
of  land,  are:  Crow,  Dog  Hammock,  Judah,  Bell,  Keyser, 
Campfield,  Half  Mile,  Little  Tavern,  Sension  or  St.  John’s 
Beach,  Stuart,  West  White  Rock,  East  White  Rock,  Pine, 
Race  Rocks,  Grassy  Hammock,  Cedar  Hammock,  Long 
Beach,  The  Plains,  Stephen’s,  Sheep  Rock,  Daskam,  Tem¬ 
pest,  Hoyt’s,  Sandy  Hammock. 
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STORY  OF  ISLANDS 

Calf  Pasture,  once  the  grazing  ground  for  Norwalk  cat¬ 
tle,  when  the  calves  were  scowed  across  to  the  island  by 
the  early  settlers,  was  the  first  island  mentioned  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Norwalk  and  the  first  of  which  the  people  in  the 
community  made  any  use.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Anna 
S.  Walling,  Brookside  Place,  Greenwich,  she  having  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  her  brother-in-law,  Morris  Strunsky,  in 
1928.  The  island  includes  2  and  acres.  Betts  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  river,  is  now  the  property 
of  Captain  Frederick  F.  Lovejoy  and  Clarance  E.  Merritt, 
purchased  in  September,  1929.  The  island  was  once  used 
as  a  watch  station  for  the  local  oystermen.  Thirty-four  of 
the  growers  purchased  the  island  in  1874  and  took  turns  in 
keeping  watch  from  the  little  house  on  the  island,  over  their 
oyster  grounds.  Later  the  Betts  Island  Company,  E.  E. 
Gorham,  secretary,  acquired  all  rights  to  the  land  and  it 
was  from  this  company  that  Lovejoy  and  Merritt  purchased 
the  property.  The  island  includes  four  acres.  Grassy  or 
Hay  Island  is  in  the  Copps,  Chimons  and  Betts  group. 
Copp  or  Copps  Island  in  the  same  vicinity  was  once  the 
property  of  John  Copp  who  figured  eminently  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  of  Norwalk.  He  was  a  surveyor,  teacher  and 
physician.  These  two  islands,  Grassy  or  Hay  and  Copps, 
comprise  33  acres  and  belong  to  the  estate  of  Mallard  F. 
Smith,  Broadway,  New  York. 

Chimons  Island,  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  river 
in  the  Betts,  Grassy  and  Copps  group,  was  once  called 
Mamachimons,  the  name  being  taken  from  that  of  an  Indian 
chieftain.  It  is  often  referred  to  now  as  “Sheffield  on  the 
Sound”  to  distinguish  it  from  Sheffield  or  Smith  Island  to 
the  west.  The  island  for  many  years  belonged  to  Warren 
Smith,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Smith  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
but  formerly  of  the  Smith’s  Island  family  of  that  name.  A 
large  house  may  now  be  seen  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island,  while  several  smaller  homes  stand  beyond.  The 
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large  house  was  once  a  popular  summer  hotel,  famous  for 
its  lobster  dinners.  In  the  hot  months  it  was  crowded  by 
vacationists  who  reached  the  mainland  via  a  ferry  which 
ran  daily.  The  property,  which  includes  63  acres,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  The  Sheffield  Island  Co.,  care  of  Coombes 
and  Wilson,  32  Court  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ram  or  Nauvoo 
Island,  which  covers  about  40  acres,  was  used  in  early  Nor¬ 
walk  history,  by  the  Mormons,  as  an  immersion  point.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Hans  Wickenhauser  of  Chicago. 
Little  Ram  Island,  which  includes  three  acres,  is  owned  by 
Riccio  Brothers  of  South  Norwalk.  Wood  Island,  between 
Ram  and  Sheffield  or  Smith’s,  which  island  is  sometimes 
known  as  Great  Hammock,  includes  a  little  more  than  six 
acres  and  is  owned  by  John  H.  Wehrle  of  this  city. 

Sheffield  or  Smith’s  Island  has  alternately  been  known 
as  Winnipauk,  Long  Island,  Little  Long  Island,  White’s 
Island,  Sheffield  and  now  Smith’s  and  was  originally  the 
property  of  the  Norwalk  Indian  Sagamore,  Winnipauk.  De¬ 
cember  2,  1690,  Winnipauk  deeded  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hanford,  Norwalk’s  first  minister,  with  whom  the  Indian 
had  gained  a  deep  friendship,  “my  island  of  land  lying 
against  Rowerton,  containing  20  acres  more  or  less  (as  esti¬ 
mated  then)  bounded  on  ye  east  with  ye  island  called  Mama- 
chimons,  and  Chochanenas  and  on  ye  west  with  the  point  of 
Rowerton.’’  Later,  the  island  was  owned  by  Gershom 
Smith,  who  erected  a  farmhouse  on  it  as  early  as  1826,  cul¬ 
tivating  the  land  for  many  years.  On  the  western  end  of 
the  island  may  be  seen  the  old  lighthouse  which  served  for 
many  years  to  guide  the  mariners  who  entered  Norwalk 
harbor.  The  lighthouse  used  to  be  known  hereabouts  as 
“Old  Smith’s  Island  Light,”  but  officially  in  government 
circles  as  “Sheffield  Island  Light.”  It  is  now  termed  the 
“Norwalk  Unused  Light  Station”  or  “Norwalk  Island  Light¬ 
house  Reservation.”  It  is  a  little  old  stone  building,  which 
looks  something  like  a  church  with  its  lighthouse  tower  in 
the  front  of  the  main  building.  In  1914,  the  government, 
having  no  further  use  for  the  lighthouse,  put  it  up  for  sale, 
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with  the  property  on  which  it  stood,  about  4  acres.  It  was 
purchased  by  Thurston  O.  Stabell,  then  janitor  at  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Yacht  club,  who  still  owns  the  house  and  four  acres. 
The  lighthouse  has  not  been  in  use  since  the  erection  of 
Green’s  Reef  Light,  off  Rowayton.  Two  acres  of  the  island 
belong  to  Agnes  G.  Cavanagh,  who  also  has  a  house  on  the 
island,  while  the  rest,  46  acres  in  all,  belongs  to  Robert 
L.  Corby,  51  East  42nd  st.,  New  York  City. 

L’Hammock  Island,  between  Ram  and  Sheffield,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  different  sections,  the  following  being 
owners:  John  N.  Kline,  Downes  L.  Russell,  Highland  ave., 
George  F.  Holloway,  513  West  135th  st.,  New  York;  and 
the  easterly  part  by  Mrs.  Helen  Poole  of  New  Rochelle, 
New  York.  The  island  is  about  2^  acres  in  size.  Little 
L’Hammock  also  known  as  Temperance  Island,  and  lying 
next  to  L’Hammock,  is  owned  by  Riccio  Brothers  of  South 
Norwalk.  Peach  Island,  one  acre  plus,  off  Harbor  View, 
also  belongs  to  Riccio  Brothers.  This  island  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  disasters.  In  1926,  Effinger  White  and 
Frank  Thompson  were  drowned  in  a  storm  when  their  boat 
overturned  near  Peach  Island.  December  8,  1928,  Alton 
W.  “Bink”  Reynolds,  electrical  contractor  and  athlete,  and 
Herbert  Preston,  painter,  both  of  Gregory  boulevard,  were 
drowned  near  Peach  Island.  They  had  been  duck  hunting 
on  the  island;  the  day  was  stormy,  and  their  boat  capsized 
two  hundred  yards  off  shore.  Alton  W.  Reynolds,  jr.,  15- 
year-old  boy  who  was  with  them,  was  saved  after  he  had 
clung  for  three  hours  in  the  storm  to  the  overturned  boat. 

Pilot  or  Tavern  Island,  off  the  Wilson  Point  shores,  also 
has  an  interesting  story.  At  one  time  Drs.  Parker  and 
Lambert  of  New  Canaan  owned  and  used  it  as  a  sort  of 
Brighton  beach  adjunct  to  their  home.  In  the  early  1840’s 
it  was  leased  by  Captain  Nathan  Roberts,  from  Moses  Byx- 
bee  in  part.  In  1848  Captain  Roberts  who  was  a  Norwalk 
pilot  and  Oliver  W.  Weed  built  a  house,  later  tenanted  by 
Pilot  Joseph  Merrill.  Roberts  and  Weed  farmed  about 
1-3  of  an  acre  on  the  island  for  a  time.  The  property  is 
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now  owned  by  Marghretta  O.  Wickenhauser.  It  includes 
about  four  acres. 


LESSER  ISLANDS 

In  addition  to  the  13  officially  recognized  islands  already 
mentioned,  Norwalk  has  within  its  harbors,  many  other 
tracts  of  land  wholly  or  partially  surrounded  by  water. 
There  is  for  instance  Judah  Island,  now  Shorefront  Park, 
South  Norwalk.  To  this  piece  of  land  is  attached  a  long 
story  which  is  given  in  part.  September  18,  1666,  Judah 
Gregory,  son  of  John  Gregory  the  settler,  was  voted  the 
island  “west  of  Gregory’s  Point,”  which  he  named  for  him¬ 
self,  Judah’s  Island.  The  same  name  was  retained  as  late 
as  the  sale  of  the  property  for  $100  on  December  29,  1803, 
by  Josiah  Smith  to  Absalom  Day.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  day 
of  sale,  received  for  the  island,  just  twenty-five  cents  more 
than  he  had  paid  for  it  on  the  preceding  February  3  when 
he  had  purchased  it  from  the  executors  of  Eliakim  Ray¬ 
mond.  A  noble  profit!  April  6,  1857,  Judah  Island, 
then  consisting  of  four  acres,  was  sold  by  William  A.  Guyer 
to  Benjamin  P.  Reed.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Reed  acquired 
three  more  acres  of  salt  meadow.  For  a  time  the  island 
was  known  as  Reed’s  Island.  Later,  Reed  sold  to  James 
M.  Lane  who  on  September  18,  1869  sold  to  Elbirt  A. 
Woodward,  for  $10,000.  A  few  months  later,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  sold  the  island  to  Andrew  J.  Garvey,  said  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  famous  Tweed  ring,  for  $12,000.  Immediately 
after  acquisition,  Mr.  Garvey  commenced  building  an  elab¬ 
orate  house  on  his  Judah  Island.  By  May,  1872,  finding 
that  he  could  not  finish  paying  for  the  home,  Mr.  Garvey 
sold  the  Island  to  Knapp  and  Fitch,  his  contractors  for  the 
house,  and  September  21,  1872,  Knapp  and  Fitch  sold  Judah 
Island  to  Commodore  Francis  Burritt  for  $25,000.  It  had 
now  grown  to  eight  acres. 

The  buildings  on  the  island  were  brought  to  completion 
by  Commodore  Burritt  who  expended  much  money  in  de- 
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veloping  the  spot.  His  love  for  aquatic  sports  led  him  to 
build,  at  different  times,  23  different  yachts,  the  largest  of 
which  was  the  “Estelle”  named  after  his  wife.  May  9, 
1906,  Commodore  Burritt  sold  Judah  Island  to  John  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  the  island  then  consisting  of  four  acres,  with  eight 
acres  of  salt  meadow  “adjoining  and  surrounding  said 
island.”  In  1921  the  island  was  valued  at  $75,000  to  $125,- 
000.  In  1924  the  Shorefront  Park  Co.,  bought  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  year  1929  finds  it  one  of  the  most  select  resi¬ 
dential  sections  in  the  city.  The  “old  McMullen  place” 
has  long  since  given  way  to  a  group  of  modern  little  homes, 
and  little  remains  to  remind  the  old  timer  of  the  “good  old 
days.” 

Keyser  Island,  which  at  various  times  has  borne  the  names 
Bouton,  Raymond,  Comstock,  Keyser  and  now  Manresa 
Institute,  is  also  a  part  of  the  mainland,  connected  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Norwalk  river.  March  4,  1833,  John  Hoyt 
sold  to  Algernon  E.  Beard  in  trust  for  John  Pogson,  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  foreigner  now  a  resident  of  Norwalk,”  one 
third  of  Comstock  Island,  consisting  of  12  acres,  for  $130. 
Two  years  later  when  Pogson  became  naturalized  he  took 
title  to  the  one  third.  The  other  two  thirds  belonged  to 
Thomas  Nash.  Joseph  R.  Deming  bought  the  whole  island 
a  little  later  for  $285.  He  sold  it  April  6,  1842  for  $800 
to  William  Olmstead.  Isaac  C.  Loper  of  Brooklyn  came 
into  possession  April,  1859.  During  the  same  month,  the 
land,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  known  as  Comstock 
Island,  was  sold  to  John  H.  Keyser  for  $1400,  and  became 
Keyser  Island.  The  property  included  12  acres,  and  two 
tracts  of  salt  meadow,  about  eight  acres.  For  30  years  Mr. 
Keyser  retained  possession  of  the  property,  beautifying  the 
grounds,  draining  and  filling  the  meadows,  erecting  num¬ 
erous  buildings  and  laying  a  half  mile  race  course.  Thomas 
J.  Campbell  bought  the  island  October  26,  1887  for  $32,500 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyser,  who  were  now  in  somewhat 
reduced  circumstances.  He  immediately  transferred  it  to 
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the  present  owners,  the  Manresa  Institute  of  New  York. 
The  property  was  valued  at  $142,100  in  1921.  The  island, 
now  closed  to  the  public,  is  used  as  a  retreat  for  Catholic 
clergy  and  has  taken  the  name  Manresa  Institute  or  Island. 
It  includes  some  25  acres  on  which  stand  a  chapel,  exempt 
from  taxes,  a  dining  hall,  and  seven  other  buildings. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  appendix  of  Pine,  Campfield  or 
Canfield,  Half  Mile,  Stephen’s,  Little  Tavern  or  Pilot  and 
Stuart  Islands,  Sension  or  St.  John’s  Beach,  West  White 
Rock  or  White  Rock,  East  White  Rock,  Crow  Island,  Dog 
Hammock,  Race  Rocks,  Grassy  Hammock,  Long  Beach, 
The  Plains,  Sheep  Rock,  Daskam  Island,  Tempest,  Hoyt’s, 
Bell  Island,  Sandy  Hammock  and  Cedar  Hammock,  all  of 
Norwalk;  and  Seymour  Rock,  Kitts  Island,  Duck  Island, 
Sprite,  Cockenoe,  Goose,  Butler,  Contentment  and  Fish 
Islands,  often  thought  to  be  part  of  the  “Norwalk  Islands” 
but  actually  belonging  to  Westport  or  Darien. 

THREE  HUNDRED  CLUBS 

The  first  clubhouse  for  women  in  the  city  of  Norwalk 
was  acquired  by  the  Woman’s  City  Club,  organized  in  May, 
1927  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  one  of  the 
oldest  organizations  for  women  in  the  community.  When 
the  old  and  honorable  Woman’s  Club  of  Norwalk  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  January  1885,  it  had  for  its  object,  the  forming 
of  an  “organized  center  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  its 
members.”  In  1927,  when  the  club  dissolved  into  the 
Woman’s  City  Club  with  headquarters  in  the  newly  acquired 
clubhouse  at  1  Arch  st.,  the  scope  was  greatly  broadened. 
Today,  the  activities  of  this  group  include  the  fields  of 
music,  art,  lecture,  handiwork,  acting,  education,  interior 
decorating.  The  Woman’s  City  club  which  now  has  about 
150  members,  is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  even  as  was  the  Woman’s  Club.  Miss 
Margaret  Brendlinger  was  first  president  of  the  Woman’s 
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City  Club,  Mrs.  George  Scott  Hubbell  being  vice  president 
and  later  president. 

There  are  now  in  Norwalk,  some  300  clubs  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  all  kinds,  big  and  little:  service  clubs,  religious 
organizations,  masonic  and  fraternal  lodges,  patriotic,  labor, 
musical,  political,  educational  and  social  institutions.  There 
are  three  men’s  service  clubs  in  town:  Kiwanis,  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1920,  charter  received  January  19,  1921, 
Frederick  L.  Lamson,  first  president;  Lions,  organized 
October  30,  1925,  first  president,  Philip  Jakob;  Rotary, 
charter  received  April  22,  1929,  Charles  Maschal,  first 
president.  Another  well  known  men’s  organization  in  town 
is  the  Toreadors.  The  club,  now  in  its  sixth  year,  has  about 
30  members.  Lawrence  K.  Paul  was  first  president. 

One  woman’s  service  club  has  Norwalk,  Quota,  organized 
by  the  Bridgeport  Quota  club,  first  supper  meeting  held 
October  14,  1926,  Mrs.  Sara  E.  Lane,  first  president. 
Other  prominent  women’s  organizations  are:  Norwalk 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club  in  its  third  year 
with  about  75  members,  Mrs.  Frederick  Hoelscher,  first 
president;  Norwalk  League  of  Women  Voters,  organized 
May,  1921,  with  Mary  Kirby  Jennings  as  president;  present 
membership,  165.  The  Norwalk-Westport  branch  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  University  Women,  met  for  the  first 
time  June  18,  1923,  Mrs.  Douglas  Nash,  first  president. 
Present  membership  is  75.  The  organization  meeting  of 
the  Norwalk  Republican  Women’s  Asosciation  took  place 
October  15,  1920.  Mrs.  Leo  Davis  was  first  president. 
Present  membership  is  2,800.  The  Democratic  women,  re¬ 
organized  during  the  past  year  into  the  Town  Association 
of  Democratic  women,  state  a  membership  of  about  1,500. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  Russell  is  first  president  after  reorganization. 

Of  religious  organizations  there  are  many:  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Jewish.  The  Catholic  men  are  organized  into 
a  very  large  group  and  have  a  club  house  known  as  the 
Catholic  clubhouse,  also  called  Hibernian  hall  and  Knights 
of  Columbus  hall  at  666  West  ave.  The  Ancient  Order  of 
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Hibernians,  Division  No.  i,  a  large  group,  meets  twice  a 
month.  There  is  also  a  Ladies  Auxiliary’  A.  O.  H.  The 
Catholic  women  work  in  several  different  groups.  First 
there  is  the  Norwalk  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  a  very 
large  organization  with  some  800  members.  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Moran  was  first  president.  The  Council  is  five  years 
old.  Then  there  is  the  Catholic  Daughters  of  America, 
with  two  Courts:  Court  Cecile,  organized  in  April,  1909 
with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tracey  as  first  regent,  present  member¬ 
ship  1 10;  and  Court  Laurel,  organized  May  9,  1909  with 
Mrs.  Jennie  McNamara,  first  regent  and  20  years  regent, 
present  membership  150.  In  addition  there  is  the  Children 
of  Mary  Sodality,  of  St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  church,  53  years  old, 
with  a  membership  of  175;  and  the  Children  of  Mary  of 
St.  Joseph’s  church;  and  the  Calvert  Club,  literary  group, 
in  its  fifth  year  with  25  members.  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Moran 
and  Miss  Anna  L.  McMahon  were  the  organizers  of  this 
last  club. 

In  the  Protestant  churches,  the  largest  men’s  group  is 
the  Everyman’s  Bible  Class,  which  held  its  first  session,  first 
Sunday  in  January,  1926  with  Dr.  James  Lee  Ellenwood 
as  leader.  The  class  now  numbers  1,000  and  meets  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Regent  Theatre.  Every  Protestant 
church  has  its  own  board  of  directors  or  board  of  deacons 
or  both,  while  most  of  the  churches  have  men’s  guilds  or 
clubs  as  well.  The  women  in  the  Protestant  churches  are 
well  organized.  Perhaps  the  largest  group  is  the  King’s 
Daughters.  The  Union  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons, 
interdenominational,  dates  back  many  years  when  the  circles 
were  banded  together  under  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas  K. 
Noble.  The  present  Union,  reorganized  in  1910,  is  made 
up  of  about  2000  members.  The  chief  mission  of  the  Union 
is  the  care  of  the  very  lovely  home  for  the  aged  on  Westport 
ave.,  and  its  inmates.  Both  Trinity  and  Grace  Episcopal 
churches  have  women’s  guilds  and  also  Girls’  Friendly  So¬ 
cieties.  The  women  in  the  Methodist  churches  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  Ladies’  Aid  and  Missionary  societies,  while  the 
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women  in  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches  have 
Woman’s  Associations. 

The  Jewish  men  in  the  community  are  organized  under 
the  name,  Young  Men’s  Hebrew-  Association,  with  a  large 
clubhouse,  17  West  ave.  Mention  of  the  association  has 
already  been  made.  There  is  also  an  Independent  Hebrew 
Society  in  Norwalk.  The  Jewish  women  not  only  belong 
to  many  of  the  various  groups  in  the  city  but  they  are  also 
organized  within  themselves.  The  Norwalk  section,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Jewish  Women  is  a  strong  group  which 
annually  accomplishes  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Jews  in  this  country.  The  Section, 
which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year,  had  for  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  J.  E.  M.  Slobodkin.  There  are  about  no  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Norwalk  Chapter  of  Hadassah  has  for  its  par¬ 
ticular  mission,  aid  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The  chapter 
was  formed  18  years  ago  with  12  members,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Roodner  being  the  first  president.  There  are  now  about 
200  members.  The  Norwalk  Section,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Juniors  includes  the  younger  girls  in  the  community 
who  have  for  their  objects:  service,  education,  recreation. 
The  section  is  in  its  third  year.  Lists  of  masonic,  fraternal, 
patriotic,  labor,  musical,  political,  charitable,  art  and  literary 
and  miscellaneous  organizations  are  found  in  the  appendix. 


MODERN  NORWALK 
Chapter  XXXVI 

Educational,  Intellectual,  Social,  Business  and  Homelife  Ad¬ 
vantages  Offered  in  Norwalk — Vast  Number  of  Articles 
Made  in  Local  Factories — Art,  Literary,  Music  and  The¬ 
atrical  Colonies — Eminent  Men  Make  Homes  Here 

Modern  Norwalk  is  a  city  of  which  its  residents  may 
rightly  be  proud.  Well  situated,  healthy,  thriving,  pro¬ 
gressive,  a  center  of  industrial,  educational,  recreational  and 
intellectual  efforts,  there  are  few  communities  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  which  offer  more  advantages.  True,  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  But  what  city  is  perfect? 
Everyone  offers  material  for  the  civic  betterment  associa¬ 
tions.  Each  has  its  own  difficulties,  each  its  own  problems, 
each  its  own  successes  or  failures.  All  growth  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  struggles  and  Norwalk  has  not  been  exempt.  In 
some  cases  the  city  has  guided  its  community  affairs  wisely, 
in  other  cases,  not  so  wisely,  yet  through  all,  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  onward  spirit  which  brooked  no  drawback, 
no  retarding.  To  that  spirit,  Norwalk  owes  its  present 
prosperity. 

norwalk's  advantages 

The  city  in  which  we  live  today  covers  24.6  square  miles, 
hill  and  dale,  shore  and  wood,  the  highest  point  being  116 
feet  above  sea  level.  Situated  as  it  is,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  with  fine  breadth  of  beach  line,  and  a  sea  breeze 
climate,  cool  in  summer  and  moderate  in  winter,  Norwalk 
is  first  and  foremost,  a  very  heathy  place  in  which  to  live. 
More,  it  is  convenient.  On  the  main  line  of  the  New  York, 
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Aerial  Map  of  Norwalk 

Showing  upper  section  of  city,  the  Green,  spire  of  Norwalk  Congregational  church,  bridge, 
Norwalk  river,  Wall  Street,  Main  Street,  and  Winnipauk. 
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New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  a  terminal  for  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Norwalk  railroad,  on  the  route  of  the  Boston  to  New 
York  busses,  only  14  miles  from  Bridgeport,  the  county 
seat,  just  an  hour  by  express  train  out  of  New  York  which 
is  but  41  miles  away,  and  within  the  metropolitan  district, 
this  city  is  an  easy  place  to  get  in  and  out  of,  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Records  of  the  local  railroad  station  show  a 
total  of  547  commuters  from  Norwalk  to  New  York  in 
January,  1929  (irrespective  of  number  who  purchased 
books  in  New  York)  and  846  in  September,  the  latter  num¬ 
ber  including  many  summer  residents.  In  September  also, 
87  commuted  to  Stamford  and  52  to  Bridgeport. 

Norwalk  is  progressive.  It  boasts  an  airport;  a  building 
permit  list  numbering  979  permits  in  1928  with  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,781,703;  a  list  of  automobile  owners  this  season 
totaling  8000;  a  zoning  law  which  insures  seclusion  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  residential  districts  and  consideration  for  the 
business  interests;  and  a  million  dollar  sewage  disposal  plant 
plan,  already  in  the  process  of  materialization,  which  will 
double  the  worth  of  all  shore  estates,  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  property  throughout  the  city,  place  the  oyster  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  more  prosperous  plane  than  it  has  ever  before 
enjoyed,  and  make  Norwalk  a  cleaner  and  healthier  city  in 
which  to  live.  The  population  of  Norwalk  today  is  33,292, 
which  comprises  8,449  families,  living  in  6,947  dwellings, 
42  per  cent  of  the  people  owning  their  own  homes. 

The  grand  list  is  now  more  than  $52,000,000.  There 
are  within  the  confines  of  the  community  at  the  present  time : 
31  churches,  big  and  little;  25  schools,  four  theatres,  eight 
beach,  golf,  country  and  yacht  or  boat  clubs,  a  modern  hospi¬ 
tal,  a  dispensary,  a  day  nursery,  a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  well 
known  sanitarium,  “Woodscourt,”  a  town  poor  farm,  a 
home  for  the  aged,  a  summer  vacation  lodge  for  working 
girls,  a  county  children’s  home,  300  clubs  and  organizations 
of  all  kinds,  six  cemeteries,  two  convents,  five  dancing  acad¬ 
emies,  three  newspapers,  the  Evening  Sentinel,  The  Nor¬ 
walk  Hour  and  the  Hungarian  Herald;  eight  banks  with 
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total  deposits  of  more  than  $34,000,000;  four  libraries, 
three  post  offices,  a  state  armory,  two  large  independent 
groups  of  reservoirs  for  water  supply;  a  gas  plant  and  two 
electric  light  plants,  an  efficient  police  and  motorized  fire 
department,  an  active  building  anci  loan  association,  a  Red 
Cross  unit  anci  life  saving  corps,  three  public  playgrounds, 
a  riding  school  and  a  juvenile  court  with  full  time  woman 
probation  officer. 

Norwalk  has  an  embryonic  park  on  Seaview  ave.,  two 
athletic  fields,  Amusement  Park  on  Meadow  st.,  and  Dunbar 
Field,  Broad  River;  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  popular 
amusement  parks  in  the  east,  Roton  Point,  owned  by  Neville 
Bayley;  a  fine  public  beach,  Calf  Pasture;  13  large  islands 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones;  a  river  dredged  by  the  U.  S. 
government  to  permit  entry  of  large  freights,  ferries,  ex¬ 
cursion  vessels  and  pleasure  craft;  a  deep  harbor  protected 
from  storms  by  the  line  of  islands  a  mile  from  shore;  several 
hundred  stores,  more  than  100  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  a  valuable  oyster  industry,  a  large  commuting  popu¬ 
lation,  a  vigorous  art  colony,  and  a  list  of  nationally  promi¬ 
nent  figures  of  which  a  much  larger  city  might  well  be  proud. 
To  Norwalk’s  advantage  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  port  of 
entry  where  merchandise  from  abroad,  or  from  any  foreign 
country  for  that  matter,  may  come  direct  and  be  appraised 
without  first  having  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  New  York 
officials.  Norwalk  is  District  No.  6,  Connecticut,  and  it 
is  served  by  an  appraiser  from  Bridgeport  who  totaled  $35 
000  in  duties  collected  last  year. 

MANUFACTURES 

Hats  and  hardware,  coats  and  caps,  shirts  and  slippers, 
furs  and  fabrics,  cigars  and  candy,  leather  and  laces,  print¬ 
ing  and  perfumes,  mattresses  and  monuments,  corsets  and 
concrete  blocks,  ice  and  iron  castings,  underwear  and  awn¬ 
ings,  dresses  and  dyspepsia  tablets,  patterns  and  potato  chips, 
pumps  anci  plating,  paper  fasteners  and  playsuits,  gas  en- 
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gines  and  glass,  wire  cloth  and  soda  water,  cereals  and  steri¬ 
lizers,  boxes  and  builders’  materials,  oysters  and  electrical 
fittings,  tires  and  tubes — Norwalk  industries  offer  such  a 
range  of  articles  that  it  is  difficult  to  tabulate  them  all.  The 
state  Factory  Inspection  Bureau  in  its  1928  report  of  Conn¬ 
ecticut  manufactures,  gives  Norwalk  credit  for  more  than 
100  manufacturing  establishments.  The  Bureau  also  lists 
those  factories  which  employ  50  to  100,  100  to  500  and 
more  than  500  men  and  women.  Local  firms  were  queried, 
some  answering  and  some  not  answering.  Many  did  not 
agree  with  the  state  report.  In  the  following  list,  the  state 
and  local  versions  are  combined.  Hat  and  oyster  companies 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  history. 

The  following  Norwalk  factories  or  establishments  are 
named  either  by  the  state  survey  or  by  their  local  owners  as 
having  from  50  to  100  employees:  The  Connecticut  Co.,  of 
which  mention  was  previously  made  in  the  trolley  story; 
Enterprise  Century  Underwear  Co.,  commenced  in  1917, 
now  employs  80,  Samuel  Dinkowitz,  president;  Lounsbury 
and  Bissell  Co.,  incorporated  in  1845  although  there  had 
been  a  company  here  some  time  before  that,  now  employs 
70,  Judge  Henry  Gregory,  president;  Neptune  Hardware 
Mfg.  Co.,  organized  August  7,  1906,  J.  G.  Baumbach,  presi¬ 
dent,  35  employees  according  to  local  count;  Streb  Fur 
Cutting  Co.,  Inc.,  1923,  40  employees,  Philip  Streb,  presi¬ 
dent;  Pearl  Silk  Co.,  65  employees,  Max  Goldberg,  head; 
Rosenblatt  and  Hollub,  Inc.;  Norwalk  Co.,  originally  Nor¬ 
walk  Iron  Works,  commenced  in  1875,  now  employs  50- 
75,  N.  J.  Conoughey,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  president;  R.  T. 
Vanderbilt  Co.,  Inc.,  founded  in  October,  1916  with  R.  T. 
Vanderbilt  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  50  employees. 

The  following  employ  100  to  500  men  and  women:  E.  H. 
Hotchkiss  Co.,  incorporated  in  December,  1895,  now  em¬ 
ploys  125,  Charles  F.  Kuch,  president;  Star  Union  Overall 
Co.,  Inc.,  came  to  Norwalk  from  New  York  in  August, 
1923,  125  employed,  Max  Wilker,  president;  Meyers  Mfg. 
Co.,  George,  Samuel  and  Henry  Meyers,  partners,  com- 
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pany  ten  years  old,  145  employees;  Rabhor  Co.,  Inc., 
organized  here  seven  years  ago,  200  employees,  Leo  C. 
Safir,  head;  Fred  Huth,  glass  works,  formerly  Charles  H. 
Harris,  Inc.,  founded  by  Charles  H.  Harris,  eight  years  ago, 
200  employed;  Leroy  Shirt  Co.,  founded  in  1909,  200 
now  employed,  Charles  Schnitzer  present  head;  Segal  Lock 
Co.  and  Norwalk  Lock  Co.,  each  one  now  employs  275, 
Louis  Segal  is  head  of  both;  Norwalk  Lock  Co.,  founded  in 
1856;  Lockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  founded  in  1888,  Charles  W. 
Beaver  is  president  and  300  are  employed  there;  Norwalk 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  founded  in  1914,  450-500  now  em¬ 
ployed,  John  W.  Whitehead,  president;  J.  and  J.  Cash  Inc., 
now  employing  200.  The  company  was  founded  in  1825; 
New  York  office  opened  in  1865  ;  factory  built  in  South  Nor¬ 
walk  in  1906;  company  incorporated  in  U.  S.  A.  in  1919, 
Sidney  Cash,  president,  and  Frank  Goodchild,  vice-president 
and  general  manager;  Wear  Ever  Slipper  Co.,  founded  in 
1926,  150  now  employed,  Max  Becker  and  Morris  Caspler, 
partners,  H.  C.  Field,  general  manager;  Muller  Gloria 
Mills,  commenced  in  1903,  now  employs  100,  Richard 
Muller  owner;  M.  N.  Mayehoff,  commenced  1914,  now 
employs  200,  M.  N.  Mayehoff,  president;  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  South  Norwalk  branch,  established  in  1914,  James  A. 
Landgraff  now  in  charge. 

The  following  employ  more  than  500:  Cluett,  Peabody 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  founded  in  1851,  C.  R.  Palmer,  present  head, 
650  men  and  women  employed  in  the  local  plant,  George 
H.  Barnes,  local  manager;  Nash  Engineering  Co.,  400-600, 
Douglas  Nash,  president  and  treasurer,  company  is  25  years 
old;  R.  and  G.  Corset  Co.,  Inc.,  commenced  January  1, 
1880,  originally  Roth  and  Goldschmidt,  now  employs  800- 
900,  W.  E.  Marvle,  president;  Charles  T.  Dimond,  vice 
president;  H.  Jacob  and  Sons,  Inc.,  founded  in  1890,  now 
employing  1000,  Moe  Jacob,  president;  Crofut  and  Knapp 
Co.,  hats,  founded  in  1858,  1500  now  employed,  John  J. 
Cavanagh,  president.  The  complete  list  of  Norwalk  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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OLD  TIME  STORES 

In  the  number  of  stores  in  its  city  center,  Norwalk  is  most 
generous,  having  among  others:  20  automobile  agencies, 
19  dry  goods  stores,  five  furniture  stores,  one  department 
store,  1 14  grocery  stores,  17  drug  stores,  11  hardware 
stores,  18  bakeries,  26  clothing  stores,  10  retail  cigar  and 
tobacco  stores. 

One  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  town  is  Rogers  and 
Stevens,  clothing,  with  two  stores,  14  South  Main  and  27 
Wall  sts.  In  1867  when  the  business  was  commenced  it  was 
known  as  the  Comstock  Brothers.  J.  Emory  Stevens,  now 
in  charge  of  the  South  Main  st.  store  arrived  in  1886  and 
Charles  Rogers,  now  in  charge  of  the  Wall  st.  store  two 
years  later.  The  downtown  store  was  formerly  across  the 
street,  South  Main  st.,  later  next  to  its  present  quarters, 
South  Main  st.,  where  it  has  been  for  25  years.  The  store  in 
upper  Norwalk  used  to  be  on  Main  st.,  then  where  the 
Central  Fairfield  Trust  Co.  now  is,  and  then  at  a  site  op¬ 
posite  the  present  one  on  Wall  st.  The  present  firm  name 
came  into  being  in  1903.  Tristram  and  Hyatt’s,  drygoods, 
28  Wall  st.,  was  commenced  in  May,  1891.  The  business 
which  now  has  an  eastern  wing,  western  wing  and  basement, 
employs  26.  Charles  Tristram  is  president. 

Milton  Elwood’s  shoe  company,  Washington  st.,  now 
the  Emerson-Elwood  Shoe  Co.  was  commenced  in  1897  by 
M.  H.  Glover.  The  store  became  Elwood  and  Glover,  and 
later,  the  Milton  Elwood  store.  In  1927,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Elwood,  the  firm  became  the  Emerson-Elwood  Co., 
with  Mark  E.  Emerson  at  its  head.  William  Miller,  33 
Washington  st.,  has  been  in  the  grocery  business  43  years. 
The  company  was  formerly  known  as  Seymour  Brothers. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  became  known  as  the  store  of  “William 
Miller,  leading  grocer.”  IT.  Krieger  and  Co.,  department 
store,  31  Washington  st.,  was  founded  in  1868,  was  first 
located  on  Washington  st.  where  the  South  Norwalk  Trust 
Co.  stands  and  later  in  the  Mahackemo  building,  where  the 
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Beck  Hazzard  Shoe  Co.  now  is.  The  rent  in  the  latter 
place  was  $33  a  month,  considered  high  in  those  days.  In 
1891  Samuel  Greenstein  married  one  of  the  Krieger  daugh¬ 
ters,  was  taken  into  the  business  and  the  firm  of  Krieger  and 
Co.,  organized.  The  new  junior  partner  enlarged  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  such  an  extent  that  more  room  was  needed  and  so 
the  old  Brown  homestead  owned  by  the  Ely  estate  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  present  building  on  Washington  st.  erected 
in  1900.  Mr.  Greenstein  is  now  president  of  the  company. 

The  Joseph  H.  Davis  store,  merchant  tailor  and  men’s 
furnishings,  47-49  North  Main  is  another  old  establishment. 
The  Jay  Cooke  panic  of  1873  was  the  direct  cause  of  Israel 
Davis’  coming  to  Norwalk.  Having  lost  all  he  had  invested 
in  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  in  New  York  city,  he  arrived 
in  this  community  early  in  January,  1874,  and  founded  the 
present  Davis  store.  The  store  was  then  on  North  Main  st. 
In  1880  it  moved  to  the  Mahackemo  hotel  block;  in  1899 
to  85  Washington  st.,  and  in  1924  to  the  present  location. 
Joseph,  son  of  Israel  Davis,  is  the  present  owner.  Forty 
years  old  is  Keeler’s  shoe  store,  Keeler  building,  Wash¬ 
ington  st.,  founded  by  George  Keeler.  It  formerly  stood  on 
the  old  wooden  Washington  st.  Bridge.  George  Keeler  and 
Benjamin  Keeler  are  partners. 

On  the  day  the  great  blizzard  descended  on  Norwalk, 
March  11,  1888,  Thomas  O’Gorman  commenced  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  later  became  so  well  known  as  “The  Old  Boston 
Store.”  Two  years  later,  the  store  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Wall  sts.  In  1894  Patrick  F.  Masterson  and 
Peter  F.  Burns  purchased  the  business  from  O’Gorman. 
In  1900,  Peter  Burns  bought  out  Masterson.  In  1928,  the 
Boston  Store  Inc.  moved  to  its  present  location,  12  Main  st. 
Francis  Burns,  son  of  Peter  Burns  is  now  president.  Guard¬ 
ian  of  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  city  is  the  Norwalk 
Board  of  Trade,  formerly  the  South  Norwalk  Board  of 
Trade,  reorganized  in  June,  1928.  Robert  Benedict  was  the 
first  president,  Ross  Kellogg,  first  executive  secretary  after 
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the  reorganization.  Emile  Hemming  is  now  president  and 
Peter  Foley,  executive  secretary. 


I 


RECREATIONAL  CLUBS 


Whether  it  be  the  golf  club,  the  tennis  racket,  the  bathing 

■  suit,  the  sail  boat,  the  motor  boat,  the  card  game  or  the 
1  smoker  which  reveals  the  recreational  desire  of  the  Nonvalk- 

ers,  the  city  can  satisfy  each  and  every  desire.  The  Shore- 
>  haven  Golf  Club  with  its  spacious  clubhouse,  19  hole  golf 
course,  and  private  swimming  pool,  is  one  of  Norwalk’s 
1  most  prominent  clubs.  The  Shorehaven  Leasing  Corporation 
*  was  organized  March  1,  1922.  This  was  amended  to  change 
1  the  name  to  Shorehaven  Golf  Club,  October  11,  1923.  The 

■  club  is  noted  for  its  social  affairs,  balls,  costume  dances  and 
concerts.  The  first  president  was  Philip  N.  Knapp.  The 

1  Norwalk  Country  club,  Dorlon’s  or  Gregory’s  Point,  was 
organized  in  1908  with  the  following  officers :  E.  O.  Keeler, 

'  president;  R.  H.  Golden,  vice  president;  Charles  E.  Hoyt, 
secretary;  John  V.  Olmstead,  treasurer.  The  club,  which 
has  a  large  membership,  includes  tennis,  bathing  and  boating 
in  its  activities,  in  addition  to  banquets  and  dances.  The 
Saugatuck  Shores  Beach  and  Tennis  Club,  at  Saugatuck 
Shores,  is  a  new  organization,  formed  in  the  summer  of 
1929.  The  Norwalk  Yacht  club  had  for  its  first  commo¬ 
dore,  Gilbert  E.  Bogart,  1894-1895.  The  club,  which  has 
an  excellent  harbor  and  mooring  ground  for  the  many  sail 
and  motor  craft  belonging  to  its  members,  is  often  used  as 
an  overnight  anchorage  by  large  New  York  yachts  on  trips. 
The  clubhouse,  which  has  seen  many  improvements  in  recent 
years  is  a  social  center  as  well  as  a  boating  center,  and  fea¬ 
tures  dinners,  dances  and  other  affairs.  Charles  H.  Harris 
has  been  commodore  for  the  past  two  years.  The  complete 
|  list  of  commodores  is  given  in  the  appendix.  There  are 
four  other  boat  clubs  in  town:  the  East  Norwalk  Yacht 
club,  organized  March  1,  1909  with  Harry  Rider  as  first 
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commodore;  the  Ischoda  Yacht  Club,  the  Norwalk  Boat 
Club  and  the  South  Norwalk  Boat  Club. 

The  Norwalk  club,  67  Wall  st.,  a  social  organization, 
was  formed  in  1887.  A  similar  organization,  the  South 
Norwalk  club,  formed  in  1898,  is  at  103  Washington  st. 
There  are  three  community  houses  in  the  city:  the  Roway- 
ton  Community  hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rowayton 
Library  Association;  the  East  Norwalk  Community  hall, 
Van  Zant  st.,  and  the  Catholic  Community  House,  Leonard 
st.  The  Broad  River  Community  club,  Broad  River,  a 
social  organization,  was  commenced  in  January,  1922.  The 
Village  Room,  Silvermine,  music,  art,  social  affairs,  1913- 

19 1 4- 

SICK,  AGED,  POOR 

A  baseball  game  between  the  doctors  and  the  druggists 
of  the  town  in  the  summer  of  1889  provided  the  first  money, 
$10.85,  raised  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Nor¬ 
walk.  Local  hatters,  prompted  by  the  women  in  various 
factories  became  interested,  and  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  all,  the  Norwalk  Hospital  Association  was  formed 
and  the  first  hospital  opened  in  June  1893  in  a  dwelling  at 
24  Leonard  st.  The  association  had  been  incorporated 
in  the  fall  of  1892  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporators 
was  held  in  the  law  office  of  John  H.  Light.  John  H.  Fer¬ 
ris  was  first  president,  serving  until  1902  when  Robert  Van 
Buren  was  elected.  The  latter  was  followed  by  Christian 
Swartz  in  1906.  Very  shortly,  the  Leonard  st.  house  be¬ 
came  too  small  and  so  it  was  voted  to  build  a  40  bed  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  building,  on  the  top  of  Armory  Hill,  was  opened 
in  August,  1899.  In  1916,  the  Association,  John  McMul¬ 
len,  president,  voted  $100,000  for  increased  hospital  facili¬ 
ties.  The  Stevens  St.  site  was  selected  and  a  new  building 
to  contain  60  beds  started.  The  site  was  purchased  and 
given  to  the  Association  by  James  A.  Farrell,  John  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  F.  E.  Lewis,  2nd,  Jeremiah  Donovan,  and  E.  T. 
Bedford  of  Greens  Farms.  This  marked  the  beginning  of 
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Mr.  Bedford’s  interest  in,  and  generosity  in  behalf  of,  the 
Norwalk  hospital. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,  Mr.  Bedford  was  named  president 
of  the  Association.  A  nurses’  home  was  now  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000,  half  of  the  sum  being  provided  by  Mr. 

:  Bedford  and  half  by  public  subscription.  As  the  years  went 
by,  the  hospital,  now  trying  to  take  care  of  90  beds,  became 
very  much  overcrowded.  More  room  was  needed.  Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford  offered  half  a  million  dollars  for  a  new  addition  and 
;  this  addition  was  built,  and  completed  in  the  spring  of  1929, 
after  nearly  two  years  of  construction,  and  at  a  cost  nearer 
a  million.  At  the  present  time,  the  Norwalk  Hospital  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  200  patients  at  once.  The  years 
have  greatly  changed  conditions  at  the  institution.  Gone 
are  the  days  which  many  of  our  older  physicians  can  recall, 
when  doctors  often  had  to  provide  their  own  instruments 
in  the  hospital,  because  there  were  not  enough  to  go  around. 
Today,  the  laboratories  and  equipment  are  of  the  finest. 

The  new  Mary  A.  Bedford  Home  for  Nurses,  of  brick, 
named  after  Mr.  Bedford’s  wife,  was  completed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1926.  The  nurses’  home  and  the  hospital,  share  equally 
in  an  endowment  of  one  third  of  a  million  dollars  which  the 
bottomless  generosity  of  Mr.  Bedford  has  provided  through 
the  Bedford  Fund  Inc.  This  nets  an  income  of  $10,000 
yearly  for  the  home  and  hospital  respectively,  the  fund  for 
the  latter  being  given  on  condition  that  Norwalk  contribute 
a  like  amount.  Mr.  Bedford  has  also  endowed  the  mater¬ 
nity  ward.  Down  through  the  years,  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  the  Norwalk  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  Sewing  Society 
have  done  much  to  push  forward  the  progress  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

Edward  T.  Bedford  is  now  (1929)  president  of  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Hospital  Association;  John  Cavanagh,  vice  president; 
Frank  James,  secretary;  Harry  M.<  Lane,  treasurer;  John 
H.  Light,  counsel;  executive  committee — Samuel  Roodner, 
John  Cavanagh  and  George  L.  Woodward;  directors — 
Edward  T.  Bedford,  James  A.  Farrell,  Thomas  H.  Canty, 
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Russell  Frost,  R.  G.  Hanford,  Dr.  J.  G.  Gregory,  John 
Cavanagh,  E.  E.  Gorham,  Samuel  Roodner,  Mrs.  Louis 
Lehmaier,  George  L.  Woodward  and  John  Milne.  Rev. 
Charlton  Bates  Strayer  is  superintendent. 

The  Norwalk  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  370  West  ave.,  was  opened 
to  the  public  September  9,  1928.  A  $400,000  drive  which 
totaled  $427,000  when  all  was  said  and  done,  made  the 
building  possible.  Edward  B.  Gallaher  donated  a  portion 
of  the  site.  The  “Y”  now  has  a  membership  of  2,130.  The 
building,  a  handsome  structure,  provides  reading  and  game 
rooms,  bowling  alleys,  swimming  pool  and  dormitories  for 
the  men  while  the  women  have  quarters  of  their  own,  have 
the  use  of  the  swimming  pool  and  also  of  the  large  auditor¬ 
ium  and  dining  room  and  the  kitchen.  Ernest  L.  Saxton  was 
named  the  first  executive  secretary.  The  Norwalk  Dispen¬ 
sary,  Pine  st.,  was  originated  November  4,  1909  as  an  anti¬ 
tuberculosis  association,  with  Mrs.  John  S.  Seymour  as  first 
president.  The  association  became  a  general  dispensary, 
October  15,  1910,  and  was  incorporated  January  22,  1914 
as  the  Norwalk  Dispensary  association,  Inc.  During  the 
year  1929,  3,633  general  cases  were  treated  by  the  Dis¬ 
pensary,  174  baby  cases  through  the  Well  Baby  Clinic,  688 
dental  cases  and  1,042  outside  visits  were  made.  Norwalk 
doctors  and  dentists  volunteer  their  services. 

A  worthwhile  philanthropy  in  the  city  of  Norwalk  is  the 
Ledgewood  Farms  Vacation  Lodge  for  Girls  on  Ponus  ave., 
a  private  rest  and  welfare  institution  owned  by  Charles  H. 
Harris  and  used  for  the  recuperation,  during  the  summer 
months  of  sick  and  undernourished  girls.  Most  of  them 
are  sent  up  to  Norwalk  from  the  hospitals  and  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  of  New  York  city  and  they  are  of  all  races  and 
religions.  The  lodge,  commenced  12  years  ago,  has  taken 
care  of  2,200  girls  during  that  time,  giving  each  two  weeks 
or  more  of  rest  and  recreation  in  surroundings  which  could 
not  help  but  invite  better  health  and  spirit.  The  lodge, 
set  in  a  wooded  section  of  the  estate,  can  house  15  girls  at 
a  time.  Nearby  is  a  private  swimming  pool  and  an  outdoor 
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dance  platform.  Fresh  farm  produce  and  a  healthy  rec¬ 
reation  program  go  far  towards  building  up  sickly  bodies 
and  unhappy  minds. 

The  Norwalk  Day  Nursery  Association  was  incorporated 
March  4,  1909.  The  sunny  nursery  at  14  Webster  st.  was 
acquired  to  provide  a  suitable  place  where  mothers  work¬ 
ing  outside  the  home,  might  leave  their  children  in  safety, 
during  the  day.  Only  a  nominal  charge  is  made.  The  Day 
Nursery  was  organized  following  the  burning  to  death  of  the 
small  child  of  Mrs.  Kate  Bartek  of  Springwood,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  the  baby  home  alone  when  she  went  out  to 
work.  At  the  present  time  between  15  and  20  children  are 
cared  for  there  every  day.  The  Fairfield  County  Children’s 
Home,  Westport  ave.,  is  a  brick  building  which  includes  hos¬ 
pital  and  school  in  addition  to  living  quarters.  The  county 
now  cares  for  nearly  400  children,  about  one  quarter  of 
whom  are  in  the  home,  the  rest  being  boarded  out  in  private 
homes.  The  Naramake  Home,  city  poor  farm,  Strawberry 
Hill  ave.,  has  already  been  discussed.  The  King’s  Daughters 
Home  for  the  Aged,  Westport  ave.,  a  fine,  large  home  on 
a  beautiful  hilly  estate,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1914  for 
aged  poor  of  good  birth  who  were  no  longer  able  to  keep 
their  own  homes.  The  home  was  erected  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  building  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  Leo 
Davis. 


SILVERMINE  ART  COLONY 


Much  has  been  said  of  Norwalk’s  industries,  institutions, 
clubs,  schools,  churches,  and  the  like,  but  little  of  Nojwalk’s 
art.  This  community  has  the  right  to  claim  some  of  the 
finest  artists,  writers,  actors  and  musicians  in  the  country. 
Silvermine,  the  most  famous  artists’  rural  colony  in  America, 
is  part  of  Norwalk.  It  surpasses  Old  Lyme  and  even 
Woodstock  in  its  collection  of  painters,  sculptors  and  illus¬ 
trators,  the  story  of  the  colony  being  given  by  some  of  the 
“old  timers.”  Silvermine  was  “discovered”  back  in  1895 
by  the  great  sculptor,  Solon  Borglum,  brother  of  Gutzon 
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Borglum,  Stamford  carver  of  the  Confederate  monument 
on  Stone  Mountain.  He  found  here  a  little  white  church, 
a  little  red  schoolhouse,  and  lots  of  Butterys.  The  next 
year  Mr.  Borglum  acquired  a  small  home  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Silvermine  river  from  the  east.  He  brought  his 
bride  here  and  made  his  home  in  Silvermine  until  he  died. 
The  great  works  of  sculpture  of  Solon  Borglum,  who  might 
well  be  termed  the  patriarch  of  the  Silvermine  art  colony, 
may  now  be  found  in  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Borglum  took  word  of  his  new  home  site  down  to 
New  York  where  he  interested  Addison  Miller,  noted 
painter.  Mr.  Miller  shortly  went  to  Silvermine  and  he 
remained  in  this  community  until  his  tragic  death  in  1913. 
He  died  in  a  train  wreck.  But  Mr.  Miller,  taking  up  the 
sceptre  of  Silvermine  had  previously  passed  the  good  word 
along  to  Howard  Hildebrant,  a  promising  art  student  of 
the  ’9o’s.  Mr.  Hildebrant  arrived  here  in  1900  and  has 
lived  here  ever  since  turning  out  paintings  which  have 
brought  fame  both  to  himself  and  to  Silvermine.  D.  Put¬ 
nam  Brinley  was  another  of  the  early  settlers  who  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  Silvermine  by  the  descriptions  given  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  who  has  lived  in  Norwalk  ever  since. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Silvermine  families  was 
the  Gruelle  family.  R.  B.  Gruelle,  who  was  a  noted  land¬ 
scape  artist,  was  in  the  early  group  which  established  Silver- 
mine.  His  two  sons  are  carrying  on  the  artistic  reputation 
of  the  family.  Justin,  artist,  now  lives  on  Yew  st.  Johnny 
Gruelle,  the  other  son,  now  living  in  Shorefront  Park,  is 
one  of  the  best  known  American  cartoonists  and  his  famous 
“Yapps  Crossing”  and  “Yahoo  Center”  have  delighted 
thousands,  while  his  creation  of  the  “Raggedy  Ann”  story 
revolutionized  nursery  books. 

Merry  years  had  the  early  artists.  Every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  there  gathered  in  Solon  Borglum’s  barn,  the  Knockers’ 
Club,  which  included  in  its  membership,  besides  Mr.  Bor¬ 
glum  and  his  Silvermine  cronies,  Edmund  Ashe  for  many 
years  of  Westport  and  Frank  Thompson  still  of  Wilton. 
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As  the  years  went  by,  Carl  Schmitt  and  Frank  T.  Hutchens 
and  others  were  welcomed  to  the  circle.  More  and  more 
came  and  shortly  the  circle  was  found  to  be  too  large.  The 
“old  order  changeth”  and  the  Silvermine  Guild  of  Artists 
was  organized  in  1921.  Yet  the  best  known  names  in  Silver- 
mine  still  remain  Brinley,  Hildebrandt,  Schmitt  and  Hut¬ 
chens.  In  the  old  days  when  everyone  in  the  colony  knew 
everyone  else,  there  were  many  parties,  and  to  them  the 
household  of  every  artist  was  invited.  There  were  for 
instance,  the  famous  suppers  cooked  over  a  grill  in  Johnny 
Gruelle’s  yard:  and  the  famous  “One-Till-One”  parties 
held  on  the  estate  of  Harry  B.  Thayer,  which  began  early 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  program  of  sports.  And  who  in 
the  old  line  will  forget  Mrs.  George  Picknell’s  priceless 
barn  dances? 

1 

H  amilton  Hamilton,  National  Academician,  and  an  inter¬ 
nationally  known  English  artist,  came  here  in  1912.  His 
works  are  known  the  world  over.  When  he  died  two  years 
ago,  he  was  revered  as  the  dean  of  the  colony.  About  this 
time  arrived  such  excellent  artists  as  George  Picknell,  Frank 
Townsend  Hutchens,  Mrs.  Ada  Guthrie,  Henry  Salem  Hub- 
bell,  and  the  late  E.  Murray  McKay.  The  first  three  are 
still  outstanding  members  of  the  group.  Then  there  was 
Leo  Dorn,  Carl  Reiffele,  John  Cassell,  and  Clifton  Meek, 
attracted  there  by  Johnny  Gruelle  and  Bernhardt  Gutmann. 
Before  the  “modern  school  of  artists”  became  known  in 
Silvermine  there  arrived  several  painters  whose  brushes 
have  brought  forth  canvases  of  sufficient  note  to  center  the 
eyes  of  America’s  art  lovers  on  little  Silvermine.  Headed 
by  the  valuable  David  Robinson,  the  list  includes  Fred  D. 
Yohn,  Worth  Brehm,  George  Avison,  Adele  Klaer,  Harry 
Townsend  and  Dorothy  Odell.  The  “modern  school”  so 
termed,  has  a  firm  foundation  in  our  Norwalk  art  colony. 
Some  of  its  most  distinguished  members  are  William  Rein- 
ecke,  Samuel  Otis,  Helen  Hamilton,  Doris  Rosenthal,  Doro¬ 
thy  Byard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  H.  Barnum,  and  Lowell  Bal- 
com. 
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The  cultural  field  of  Silvermine  is  not  limited  to  the  paint¬ 
brush.  Music,  the  stage  and  the  pen  are  properly  repre¬ 
sented.  Burk  Symon,  general  manager  for  David  Belasco 
and  a  noted  figure  in  the  theatre  has  lately  come  to  Silver- 
mine  to  make  his  home.  Mrs.  Symon  is  a  gifted  pianist. 
Adele  Klaer  is  a  famous  actress  as  well  as  a  painter.  Mer- 
cita  Esmond,  one  of  the  best  loved  women  in  Silvermine, 
until  the  day  of  her  death  in  November,  1929,  was  known 
as  a  brilliant  performer  on  the  stage.  George  Alison,  dean 
of  the  theatrical  profession  in  Silvermine,  has  appeared  on 
the  stage  for  more  than  2^  years  and  has  played  with  Ethel 
Barrymore  in  “The  Kingdom  of  God.”  His  wife,  Ger¬ 
trude  Alison,  who  was  a  trouper  for  many  years,  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  staging  of  the  Silvermine  Guild  plays. 
Robert  J.  Flaherty,  film  producer  of  Arctic  and  South  Sea 
Island  life,  makes  his  home  in  Silvermine  when  he  is  in  the 
east.  Marion  Benda,  famous  Follies  beauty,  was  brought 
up  on  Belden  hill  overlooking  Silvermine.  John  Erskine, 
prolific  writer  with  a  subtle  humor,  the  gift  of  but  few,  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Silvermine  Guild.  Frederick  Shafer, 
publicity  director  of  the  United  Artists  Pictures,  lives  at 
59  Silvermine  ave.  Murial  Tyndall,  former  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  company  lives  in  Silvermine,  as  does 
Maybelle  Day  Holcolm,  pianist;  Marcia  Abbe,  Broadway 
actress;  Robert  Schmitt,  flutist,  and  Henry  Allan  Price, 
singer  and  entertainer. 

Richardson  Wright,  editor  of  “House  and  Garden”  is 
one  of  the  foremost  residents  of  the  colony;  Crawford 
Young,  cartoonist,  has  his  home  here;  Alice  Kauser,  best 
known  woman  play  broker  has  long  lived  here.  Others 
who  have  brought  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  Silver- 
mine  colony  are:  Frank  Harper  Bissell,  and  Alfred  Mau- 
solff,  architects,  and  John  Fearhake  and  John  Byard, 
lawyers.  Then  there  is  Frank  Reuss  Kelley,  potter,  who 
came  here  about  five  years  ago;  Edward  Cushing,  musical 
critic  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Watkins, 
assistant  musical  critic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Ruth 
Hawthorne,  playwright  and  short  story  writer;  Gorden  Brin- 
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ley,  wife  of  D.  Putnam  Brinley,  interpreter  of  Chaucer; 
and  Pauline  Elliott  Thorne,  former  stage  actress.  Other 
local  artists  are  Hy  Mayer,  George  Muendel,  Frank 
Schwartz,  the  Daggys,  George  Berg,  landscape  painter. 

THEATER,  MUSIC 

One  of  the  pioneer  Broadway  stars  to  come  to  Norwalk 
for  a  home  site  and  the  one  generally  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  theatrical  colony  here  was  George  Clark,  cousin  of 
the  late  James  Cole  who  was  the  father  of  the  present  James 
Cole,  former  manager  of  the  Rialto  theatre.  Clark, 
leading  man  of  Augustin  Daly’s  company  of  the  ‘‘elegant 
eighties”  played  with  the  famous  Ada  Rehan.  He  came 
to  Norwalk  in  1890  and  established  his  home  on  Prospect 
ave.  Sometime  afterwards,  Mr.  Clark  bought  the  amphi¬ 
theater  property,  so  called  because  of  its  natural  shape,  in 
the  vicinity  of  what  are  now  the  Forest  street  and  Louns- 
bury  ave.  sections  of  the  city.  He  developed  the  property 
to  some  extent  and  called  it  Norwalk  Park. 

If  Clark  was  the  pioneer  actor  here,  Lizzie  Griffiths  was 
the  pioneer  actress.  Few  Norwalk  people  know  that  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Bennett,  80  years  old,  205  Main  st.,  who  came  to 
this  city  about  1900,  is  Lizzie  Griffiths,  famous  actress  of 
1870  and  two  ensuing  decades.  Mrs.  Bennett’s  career  com¬ 
menced  when  she  was  three  years  of  age  and  played  the 
part  of  Harry  in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  with  members  of 
the  original  company  of  the  play.  Following  this  dramatic 
entrance  to  stage  life,  the  girl  went  to  school,  remaining 
there  until  the  age  of  17.  She  then  returned  to  the  stage 
with  her  parents  in  the  Selwyn  Theatre  company,  which 
opened  the  new  Selwyn  theatre  in  Boston,  October  28,  1867. 
The  actress  was  the  ingenue  of  the  company  which  included 
the  great  Stuart  Robson,  Frederick  Robinson  and  Caroline 
Carson.  Three  years  later  she  joined  Augustin  Daly’s  com¬ 
pany  and  played  with  the  Drews  and  with  Maurice  Barry¬ 
more,  father  of  Ethel  Barrymore.  Years  later,  she  re¬ 
tired  from  the  stage,  married  Ezra  Bennett  of  Georgetown 
and  came  to  Norwalk  to  live. 
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Since  the  days  when  George  Clark  and  Lizzie  Griffiths 
arrived  in  Norwalk,  other  stage  stars  have  some  to  town. 
Then,  there  have  been  many  native  Norwalkers  who  have 
become  stage  stars.  There  was  Thomas  Cole,  brother  of 
James  Cole,  of  28  ITaviland  st.  Thomas  gained  success  as 
the  juvenile  in  his  cousin  George  Clark’s  “When  We  Were 
21”  Company.  Later  the  Norwalker  became  well  known 
as  Barry  Scanlon,  the  minstrel.  In  the  years  that  followed 
he  was  appointed  circuit  manager  for  Sullivan  and  Considine. 
He  later  returned  to  his  first  profession,  law.  Then  there  was 
Millie  James  who  went  on  the  stage  and  became  James 
Corbett’s  leading  woman  in  “Gentleman  Jim.”  Later,  she 
played  the  role  in  Norwalk  in  Hoyt’s  theatre,  Washing¬ 
ton  st.,  of  which  the  manager  was  I.  Mortimer  Hoyt,  one 
of  the  best  known  theatre  managers  in  the  east,  a  generation 
ago.  Her  brother,  Leavitt  James,  was  a  well  known  opera 
singer. 

Bob  Adams,  brother  of  Lorenzo  Adams,  retired  police¬ 
man  of  2  Connecticut  ave.,  was  the  first  manager  of  John 
L.  Sullivan,  prizefighter  and  actor.  Adams  entered  the 
show  business  by  exhibiting  Sullivan’s  “diamond  belt  of 
victory”  a  jewel  studded  belt  worn  by  the  fighter,  in  “Brook¬ 
lyn  Jim”  Carroll’s  place,  42nd  st.,  New  York,  for  ten  cents 
a  look.  When  in  Norwalk,  Adams  ran  the  old  Norwalk 
hotel.  Fred  Lauder,  now  living  on  Scribner  ave.,  played 
with  much  success  in  “Miles  Auroon,”  with  the  Chauncey 
Olcott  company.  Lauder  was  once  proprietor  of  a  cigar 
store  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  South  Main  sts. 
George  A.  Wright,  retired  actor  who  now  resides  on  Craw 
ave.,  in  Rowayton,  came  to  this  city  27  years  ago.  His 
children,  who  have  grown  up  true  to  the  theatre  are  :  George 
A.  Wright,  Jr.,  stage  manager  and  director  for  John 
Golden;  Edith  Wright,  remembered  for  her  art  in  “May¬ 
time,”  and  Olive  Wright,  now  wed  to  Arthur  DiSalvo, 
Keith  vaudeville  headliner. 

It  was  George  Wright  Sr.,  who  brought  Charles  Klein, 
playwright,  to  Norwalk.  Mr.  Klein  established  a  home  on 
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North  st.,  Rowayton  in  1905.  He  was  later  commodore  of 
the  Rowayton  yacht  club  now  non  existent,  which  once  stood 
at  the  foot  of  his  street.  Wright  and  Klein  had  been 
friends  for  many  years,  in  fact  the  former  appeared  at 
one  time  in  “The  Step  Sister”  one  of  Klein’s  early  plays. 
In  1913  Arch  Selwyn,  producer,  leased  the  Klein  home. 
Selwyn  has  been  a  summer  resident  of  Norwalk  ever  since, 
living  at  Bell  Island.  Klein  lost  his  life  when  the  torpedoed 
“Lusitania”  sank  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War.  One  of  Klein’s  greatest  successes  was  “The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse”  in  which  Edmund  Breese  was  starred. 
Breese  came  to  Norwalk  to  visit  the  playwright  while  the 
play  was  running  on  Broadway  and  liked  the  community  so 
much  that  he  bought  a  home,  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  section. 
In  1927  he  moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  devote  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  motion  pictures. 

Fiske  O’Hara,  one  of  America’s  favorite  Irish  singers 
and  actors,  came  to  West  Norwalk  in  1912.  Through  him, 
Anne  Sutherland  and  Anne  Nichols,  author  of  “Abie’s  Irish 
Rose”  bought  property  in  West  Norwalk.  On  West  Rocks 
Road,  for  many  years,  lived  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Fool  There  Was,”  and  “The  Bad  Man,”  and 
others.  The  late  Harrison  Hunter,  famous  for  his  work 
in  “The  Bat,”  came  to  Norwalk  many  years  ago  and  was 
one  of  the  first  actors  to  commute  between  this  city  and 
New  York.  Of  late  years,  many  other  stars  have  come 
to  this  community,  including  the  Nugents  of  Harbor  View: 
J.  C.  Nugent,  Elliott,  and  Norma  Lee  Nugent  and  Ruth 
and  Alan  Bunce,  successful  on  the  stage  and  in  the  movies. 

Greek  Evans,  baritone  star  of  musical  comedy  and  oper¬ 
etta  and  the  original  Franz  Schubert  of  “Blossom  Time” 
has  an  estate  in  the  Winnipauk  section  of  Norwalk.  His 
neighbors  include :  Helen  Lowell,  stage  star  famous  from 
the  time  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”  until  the 
time  of  “The  Show  Off”  in  which  she  made  the  mother  role 
famous;  Charles  Goodrich,  who  played  the  father  in  “The 
Show  Off”  and  his  gifted  actress  wife,  Camilla  Crume;  Roy 
Gordon,  accomplished  in  drama  and  in  musical  comedy. 
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Ira  H  ards,  stage  director;  Zelda  Sears  Wiswell,  play¬ 
wright  and  actress;  Harry  Archer,  musical  comedy  com¬ 
poser;  Sanford  E.  Stanton,  producer  and  writer;  Jack 
Charash,  theatrical  writer;  Felix  Krembs,  actor;  Henry 
West,  actor,  and  his  wife,  Amelia  Gardner,  actress;  Fred¬ 
erick  Burton,  actor;  Ruth  Putnam  Mason,  actress  and  play¬ 
wright;  J.  R.  Bray,  film  producer  and  Agnes  Elliot  Scott, 
are  other  members  of  the  theatrical  colony  of  Norwalk. 

Eminent  figures  in  the  world  of  music  have  come  to  Nor¬ 
walk  to  make  their  homes.  In  past  years  there  was  Anna 
Carey  Raymond,  opera  soprano.  One  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  singers  today  is  Henriette  Wakefield,  American 
contralto,  a  leading  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  who  has  lived  in  Norwalk  for  years.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Greek  Evans.  There  are  many  others:  Rudolph 
Thomas  of  Silvermine,  now  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  orchestra;  Edward  Kreiner,  noted  violinist;  Alma 
Simpson,  concert  singer  known  for  her  folk  songs  of  many 
countries;  Robert  Hood  Bowers,  composer;  Victor  Biart, 
pianist;  Edward  J.  Sims,  organist,  and  Orville  Harrold, 
tenor  for  many  years  a  resident  of  West  Norwalk. 

J 

LITERARY  COLONY 

Not  alone  in  the  fields  of  art,  music  and  the  theatre,  do 
Norwalk  men  and  women  figure  with  honor.  In  the  field 
of  literature,  local  people  have  made  their  mark.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  Johnny  Gruelle,  John  Erskine, 
Richardson  Wright  and  Ruth  Hawthorne.  One  of  the  best 
known  writers  of  children’s  books  is  Emma  Patten  Beard, 

2 6  Arch  st.,  author  of  “Jolly  Book  of  Boxcraft,”  “Jolly 
Book  of  Playcraft,”  “Jolly  Book  of  Funcraft,”  “Childlife” 
and  many  other  books.  The  late  Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade, 
93  East  ave.,  well  known  children’s  writer  and  author  of 
“The  Garden  in  Pink,”  “The  Stained  Glass  Lady”  and  many 
others,  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  broadcast  tales  for 
boys  and  girls  over  the  radio.  Miss  Wade  died  in  1928. 
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George  Philip  Krapp,  now  of  New  York  but  who  lived 
on  East  ave.,  has  written  a  number  of  books  including 
several  on  the  English  language  and  on  English  grammar. 
He  is  at  present  professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Another  Columbia  professor  of  English  who  has 
gained  fame  in  the  literary  world  is  William  P.  Trent, 
County  st.  Mr.  Trent,  who  has  since  retired  from  active 
work  in  the  university,  is  the  author  of  some  15  books,  one 
of  the  last  being  “Great  American  Writers,”  (with  John 
Erskine).  For  the  past  20  years,  Trent  has  been  engaged 
on  an  exhaustive  biography  and  bibliography  of  Defoe,  in 
ten  volumes.  Fred  Leroy  Piper,  pastor  of  the  Advent 
Christian  church,  this  city,  and  president  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  School  of  Theology,  Boston,  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  two  of  which  are  “Second  Advent  in  Poetry  and 
Song,”  and  “Return  of  Christ.”  Augustus  Field  Beard, 
clergyman,  retired,  79  East  ave.,  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association  since  1886,  has 
been  editor  of  the  American  Missionary  Magazine  since 
1905.  He  has  also  written  several  books  among  them: 
“Story  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin,”  and  “Crusade  of  Broth¬ 
erhood.”  He  is  the  father  of  Patten  Beard. 

Then  there  is  Alyse  Gregory,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Gregory,  725  West  ave.,  author  of  “She  Shall  Have 
Music”  who  has  just  brought  out  another  book;  George 
Scotson-Clark  of  Silvermine,  who  died  last  year  and  who 
was  known  for  his  books  on  cooking:  “Eating  Without 
Fears,”  “Half  Hours  in  the  Kitchenette”;  William  Almon 
Wolff,  Perry  ave.,  author  of  “Behind  the  Screen,”  “Path  of 
Gold”  and  “The  Show  Off”  (with  George  Kelly)  ;  Frederick 
Buckley  Newtown  ave.,  writer  of  western  stories:  “Sage 
Hen,”  “Gold  Mounted  Guns”  and  “Way  of  Sinners”;  Har¬ 
riet  Tyng,  poetess;  Robert  Alexander  Wason,  until  recently 
of  Norwalk,  author  of  many  stories  and  sketches  including: 
“The  Steering  Wheel”  and  “Knight  Errant”;  and  Harvey 
S.  Root,  19  Morgan  ave.,  author  of  “Boy’s  Life  of  P.  T. 
Barnum,”  “The  Unknown  Barnum,”  and  “Way  of  the 
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Circus.”  Albert  Lee,  Winfield  st.,  newspaper  man,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  manager  of  the  foreign  editions  of  Vogue 
since  1919,  has  written  numerous  works,  among  them:  “He, 
She  and  They,”  “Pie  And  The  Pirate,”  (books)  :  “A  Dutch 
Daisy.”  (play).  Elwin  R.  Sanborn,  32  Van  Buren  ave., 
who  is  the  official  photographer  for  the  New  York  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Park  is  editor  of  the  “Bulletin”  and  other  publications 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 

Mary  Emma  Wooley,  born  in  South  Norwalk  and  now 
president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  has  written  numerous 
works  including:  “Early  History  of  the  Colonial  Post 
Office,”  and  “Development  of  the  Love  of  Romantic  Scen¬ 
ery  in  America.”  Then  there  is  Elsie  Williams  Chandler, 
poetess. 

EMINENT  MEN 

In  many  other  walks  of  life  have  Norwalkers  done  justice 
to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  In  years  gone  by, 
great  men  have  stepped  forth  from  the  highways  and  by¬ 
ways  of  Norwalk.  Of  Thomas  Fitch,  patriot,  and  Thomas 
Fitch,  Governor,  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  Yale  professor, 
of  Governor  Bissell,  of  Congressman  Ebenezer  Hill  and 
others,  mention  has  already  been  made.  Included  in  the 
list  should  be  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis,  second  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Connecticut;  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  leader 
in  Oriental  literature  study  in  this  country;  Rear  Admiral 
Francis  Gregory  of  the  United  States  Navy;  Nathaniel 
Bouton,  father  of  the  National  American  Home  Missionary 
Society;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherman,  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio;  the  Norwalk  born  parents  of  the  Hon.  John 
Sherman  and  the  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

Eminent  men  of  high  standing  in  the  business,  diplomatic 
and  professional  worlds  make  their  homes  in  Norwalk:  John 
Cavanagh,  Old  Saugatuck  road,  president  of  Cavanagh- 
Dobbs,  Inc.,  which  organization  is  owner  of  The  Crofut  and 
Knapp  Co.,  Hodshon-Berg  Inc.,  the  Streb  Co.,  John  Cav¬ 
anagh  Ltd.,  the  Crown  Quality  Co.  of  Milford  and  Dobbs 


Modern  Norwalk 

Map  of  the  city  in  1929.  From  the  tiny  settlement  in  1651  in 
the  heart  of  East  Norwalk,  the  “plantation”  has  spread  until 
it  now  covers  more  than  24  square  miles. 
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and  Co.;  Judge  John  H.  Light,  noted  attorney  and  scholar, 
whose  story  in  brief  has  already  been  told;  Warren  Wil¬ 
liam  Foster,  13  Arch  st.,  judge  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  in  New  York  for  15  years;  Judge  Edwin  S.  Thomas 
of  Highwood  ave.,  U.  S.  District  Judge,  District  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  L.  Walter  Lissberger,  Newtown  Ave.,  capitalist 
and  owner  of  the  Liberty  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Research; 
General  Russell  Frost,  41  FFigh  st.,  lawyer,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  and  general  in  the  Connecticut 
National  Guard;  Hon.  FFomer  Byington,  725  West  ave., 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Gregory,  American  Consul 
General  in  Italy  from  1923  to  1929  and  recently  promoted 
to  a  position  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington  with 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson;  and  James  Augustine 
Farrell,  Highland  ave.,  director  of  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  the  Tenn.  Coal,  Iron  and  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  the  Minnesota  Steel  Co.,  chairman  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  and  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  With  this  imposing  list  of  nationally 
known  local  people,  comes  to  a  close  the  “Romance  of 
Norwalk.” 

The  work  has  taken  time,  it  has  been  beset  with  difficulties 
because  of  the  scarcity,  vagueness  and  unreliability  of  the 
material;  it  has  at  times  seemed  almost  hopeless  because 
of  the  unbelievable  tangle  of  facts;  but  withal  it  has  been 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  romantic  story  of  Norwalk 
from  1640  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
| the  author  to  include  in  this  work,  with  special  emphasis  on: 
Norwalk’s  Indian  background,  its  colonial  life,  its  place  in 
wars  and  place  in  peace,  its  setbacks  and  progress,  its 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  theatres,  public  buildings,  chari¬ 
table,  religious  and  social  institutions,  its  first  homes,  first 
!  roads,  first  bridges,  first  stage  coaches,  first  steamboats, 
first  trains,  first  telephones,  first  autos,  its  government,  its 
consolidation,  its  fight  for  suffrage,  its  clubs,  its  art,  music, 
literary  and  theatrical  colonies,  its  vast  hat  and  oyster  in¬ 
dustries,  its  businesses,  its  prominent  people  and  its  modern 
advantages. 
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Too  valuable  are  the  records  of  Norwalk  to  allow  decay; 
too  interesting,  to  pass  unnoticed;  too  precious,  to  permit 
their  being  lost  to  posterity.  For  the  past  30  years  no  word 
has  been  written  on  the  history  of  Norwalk.  It  seemed  a 
ripe  time  for  another,  a  little  later  edition: — thus  the  present 
work.  In  years  gone  by,  it  has  been  found  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  revise  histories;  in  years  to  come  it  will  no 
doubt  be  necessary  to  revise  this  history.  For  the  present, 
the  author’s  only  hope  is  that  Norwalkers  will  be  able  to 
find  just  a  few  of  those  ideas  and  ideals,  facts  and  figures 
which  they  hoped  to  find,  within  the  covers  of  the  “Romance 
of  Norwalk.” 


THE  END 
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Selectmen  Samuel  Lynes  and  Frank  H.  Merrill  have 
been  delving  deep  into  the  history  of  “ye  ancient  toune  of 
Norwalk”  and  have  succeeded  in  compiling  a  list  of  “towns¬ 
men”  and  selectmen,  with  but  few  exceptions,  since  Dec.  18, 
1653.  it  was  a  labor  that  involved  much  research,  its 
successful  result  will  interest  everyone  who  is  at  all  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  town’s  past.  Here  is  the  list: 

First  Town  Meeting — May  9th,  1653. 

First  mention  of  “Townsmen” — December  1 8th,  1653. 

Norwalk  Townsmen  and  Selectmen 

April,  1654 — Mr.  Fitch  and  Goodman  Moore. 

March  29,  1655 — Richard  Webb  and  Richard  Seamer. 

March  20,  1655 — Nathaniel,  Eli  and  Samuel  Hales. 

March  23rd,  1656 — John  Griggorie  and  John  Ruskoe. 

March  5,  1657 — Isacke  More  and  Nathaniel  Haies. 

December  4,  1657 — Matthew  Campfield,  Thomas  Fitch, 
Nathaniel  Eli,  Nathaniel  Richards,  Richard  Olmstead. 

Townsmen  to  act  and  agitate  all  such  affairs  and  oc¬ 
casions  as  the  orders  of  Courte  authoriseth  and  that  for 
the  yeire  ensuinge. 

February  18,  1658 — Walter  Hoyt  and  Daniel  Kellogg. 

February  18,  1659 — Nathaniel  Richards  and  Mark  Sen- 
tion. 

February  15,  1660 — Matthias  Sention,  Sr.,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Marvin,  Jr. 

February  19,  1661 — Ralph  Keeler  and  John  Boutt. 

February  19,  1663 — John  Plat  and  Richard  Homes. 

February  20,  1664 — Thomas  Betts  and  George  Abbott. 
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Selectmen: 

February  19,  1665 — Thomas  Fitch,  Richard  Olmstead, 
Matthew  Marvin,  Sr.;  John  Griggorie,  Sr.;  Thomas  Bene¬ 
dict. 

July  24,  1665 — Thomas  Fitch,  Sr.;  Lieutenant  Olmsted, 
John  Griggorie,  Sr.;  “Sarjant”  Haite,  Nathaniel  Haies.  To 
execute  orders  of  court. 

February  19,  1666 — Thomas  Fitch,  Richard  Olmstead, 
Mathew  Marvin,  Sr.;  Thomas  Benedict,  Walter  Hayte. 

February  19,  1667 — “The  same  as”  1666. 

February  21,  1669 — “The  same  as  last  year”;  cannot 
find  1668. 

February  21,  1670 — Lieutenant  Richard  Olmsted,  En¬ 
sign  Thomas  Fitch,  Nathaniel  Richards,  Daniel  Kellogg, 
Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  20,  1671 — Lieutenant  Olmsted,. Thomas  Fitch, 
Nathaniel  Richards,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  20,  1672 — Lieutenant  Olmsted,  Ensign  Fitch, 
Nathaniel  Richards,  Daniel  Kellogg  Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  20,  1673 — John  Gregory,  Sr.;  Richard  Olm¬ 
stead,  Walter  Hayte,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Nathaniel  Hayes, 
John  Platt,  Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  19,  1674 — Thomas  Fitch,  Lieutenant  Richard 
Olmsted,  Nathaniel  Hayes,  Daniel  Kellogg,  John  Platt, 
John  Bouton,  Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  21,  1675 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  Mr.  Fitch, 
Richard  Olmstead,  John  Platt,  Nathaniel  Hayes,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  John  Bouton. 

February  20,  1677 — Lieutenant  Olmstead,  Nathaniel 
Hayes,  John  Platt,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.;  Thomas  Benedict,  Sr. 

February  18,  1678 — Mr.  Fitch,  Sr.;  Nathaniel  Hayes, 
Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.;  John  Platt,  Mark  Sention. 

February  20,  1679 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  Nathaniel 
Hayes,  John  Bouton,  Sr.;  Daniel  Kellogg,  Mathew  Marvin, 

Jr. 

February  18,  1680 — Thomas  Fitch,  Sr.;  Thomas  Bene¬ 
dict,  Sr.;  John  Platt,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.;  Mark  Sention. 
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February  20,  1681 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  Thomas 

Fitch;  Sergeant  John  Platt,  Thomas  Fitch,  Nathaniel 
Hayes. 

February  19,  1682 — Thomas  Fitch,  Sr.;  Thomas  Bene¬ 
dict,  Sr.;  John  Platt,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr.;  Lieutenant  Olm- 
stead. 

February  19,  1683 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  John  Platt, 
John  Bowten,  Lieutenant  James  Olmstead,  Daniel  Kellogg. 

February  20,  1684 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  Sergeant 

John  Platt,  Sergeant  John  Bouton,  Lieutenant  James  Olm¬ 
stead,  Nathaniel  Hayes. 

February  19,  1685 — Thomas  Benedict,  Sr.;  Sergeant 

John  Bouton,  James  Olmstead,  Nathaniel  Hayes,  Sergeant 
John  Platt. 

February  16,  1686 — Thomas  Fitch,  Sergeant  John  Platt, 
Sergeant  Christopher  Comstock,  Samuel  Hayes,  Samuel 
Smith. 

February  20,  1689 — Ensign  John  Olmstead,  Sergeant 
John  Bouton,  Thomas  Seamer,  John  Benedict,  Ralph  Keeler. 

February  21,  1692 — Thomas  Seamer,  John  Benedict, 

John  Betts,  Samuel  Keeler,  Samuel  Hayes. 

February  20,  1694 — Sergeant  John  Platt,  Samuel  Hayes, 
Ensign  John  Beilin,  John  Gregory,  John  Benedict. 

February  21,  1698 — Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Keeler,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayner,  Sergeant  Daniel  Betts,  Andrew  Messenger. 

February  22,  1699 — John  Benedict,  Sr.;  John  Keeler, 
Sr.;  Lieutenant  John  Olmstead,  Sergeant  William  Lees, 
Sergeant  John  Platt. 

February  21,  1700 — Sergeant  Christopher  Comstock, 
John  Fitch,  Joseph  Sention,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr. 

February  24,  1701 — Jerubabel  Hoyt,  Samuel  Keeler,  Sr.; 
Sergeant  John  Raymond,  Sergeant  Andrew  Messenger, 
John  Nash. 

December  18,  1702 — Samuel  Marvin,  Samuel  Smith, 
Thom  as  Betts,  Samuel  Betts,  Samuel  Beldin. 

December  21,  1703 — Ralph  Keeler,  Sr.;  Sergeant  Daniel 
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Betts,  Lieutenant  John  Olmstead,  John  Keeler,  Sr.;  James 
Stewart. 

December  26,  1704 — Mathew  Seamer,  Samuel  Keeler, 
Sr.;  John  Stewart,  Zerubabel  Hoyt,  Thomas  Benedict. 

December  12,  1705 — Joseph  Sention,  Joseph  Ketchum, 
Samuel  Ha — ,  Samuel  Kellogg,  John  Benedict,  Jr. 

December  17,  170 6 — Samuel  Smith,  Sr.;  Thomas  Fitch, 
Thomas  Betts,  Sr.;  John  Marvin,  John  Betts,  Sr. 

December  18,  1707 — Samuel  Marvin,  Sergeant  William 
Lees,  Samuel  Comstock,  John  Fitch,  Sr.;  Joseph  St.  John. 

December  16,  1708 — Ralph  Keeler,  Sr.;  James  Betts, 
Samuel  Betts,  James  Stewart,  John  Raymond. 

December  15,  1709 — Zerubabel  Hoyt,  Thomas  Benedict, 
Andrew  Messenger,  Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Daniel  Betts. 

December  21,  1710 — Matthias  Saint  John,  William  Lees, 
Matthew  Seamer,  Samuel  Marvin,  Thomas  Fitch. 

December  14,  1711 — Joseph  Saint  John,  Captain  Joseph 
Platt,  Ensign  Samuel  Comstock,  John  Stewart,  Thomas 
Benedict. 

December  1,  1712 — Samuel  Smith,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Hanford,  Samuel  Marvin,  Lieutenant  Matthew  Seamer, 
Samuel  Raymond. 

December  11,  1713 — Thomas  Betts,  Sr.;  Ensign  Samuel 
Comstock,  John  Marvin,  Samuel  Kellogg,  John  Betts,  Jr. 

December  16,  1714 — Thomas  Fitch,  Samuel  Marvin, 
James  Betts,  Samuel  Betts,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Hanford. 

December  9,  1715 — Captain  Joseph  Platt,  Ensign  Samuel 
Comstock,  John  Benedict,  Jr.;  Joseph  Saint  John,  John 
Betts,  Sr. 

December  3,  1716 — Thomas  Fitch,  Eliphalet  Lockwood, 
James  Lockwood,  Samuel  Hanford,  Lieutenant  Matthew 
Seamer. 

December  11,  1717 — Samuel  Comstock,  Samuel  Betts, 
Samuel  Kellogg,  Samuel  Marvin,  Samuel  Raymond. 

December  10,  1718 — Captain  Joseph  Platt,  Captain  John 
Raymond,  John  Seymour,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Hanford,  John 
Bartlett. 
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December  14,  1719 — Sergeant  John  Marvin,  Lieutenant 
Matthew  Seamer,  Ensign  Samuel  Comstock,  Samuel  Betts, 
Samuel  Kellogg. 

December  12,  1720 — John  Copp,  James  Betts,  Moses 
Comstock,  Captain  Joseph  Platt,  John  Seymour. 

December  4,  1721 — Samuel  Kellogg,  Samuel  Betts, 

Samuel  Comstock,  Sergeant  Thomas  Betts,  Nehemiah 
Smith. 

December  3,  1722 — Captain  Joseph  Platt,  Joseph  Saint 
John,  James  Saint  John,  John  Benedict,  Jr. 

December  11,  1723 — Ensign  Samuel  Comstock,  Sergeant 
Matthew  Gregory,  Lieutenant  Matthew  Seymour,  Nehe¬ 
miah  Smith,  John  Bartlett. 

December  2,  1724 — Captain  Joseph  Platt,  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanford,  Sergeant  John  Benedict,  John  Betts,  Car¬ 
penter;  Lieutenant  Samuel  Marvin. 

December  7,  1725 — Lieutenant  Samuel  Comstock, 

Thomas  Betts,  James  Lockwood,  Nehemiah  Smith,  James 
Saint  John,  Sr. 

December  1,  1726 — Joseph  Platt,  Lieutenant  Matthew 
Seymour,  Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Samuel  Fitch,  Ensign 
Thomas  Benedict,  Jr. 

December  14,  1727 — Samuel  Betts,  Sr.;  Deacon  John 
Benedict,  Jr.;  James  Saint  John,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Mar- 
ven,  Joseph  Birchard,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Comstock,  Samuel 
Kellogg. 

December  10,  1728 — Joseph  Platt,  Thomas  Benedict, 
Jr.;  Daniel  Hoyt,  Ensign  Matthew  Gregory,  Lieutenant 
Nathaniel  Ketchum. 

October  11,  1729 — First  Samuel  Kellogg,  Joseph  Saint 
John,  Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  James  Lockwood,  John 
Dunning. 

December  17,  1730 — Sergeant  Daniel  Hayt,  Sergeant 
Caleb  Hayt,  Ensign  Thomas  Benedick,  Jr.,  Ensign  Thomas 
Benedick,  Sr.,  Deacon  Hickcox. 

December  6,  1731 — John  Bartlett,  Captain  Comstock, 
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Nehemiah  Smith,  Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Lieutenant  Matthew 
Gregory. 

December  4,  1732— Samuel  Kellogg,  Sergeant  Daniel 
Hayt,  Ensign  Thomas  Benedick,  Joseph  Lockwood,  Ser¬ 
geant  Thomas  Betts. 

December  3,  1733 — Lieutenant  James  Lockwood,  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Comstock,  Nehemiah  Smith,  John  Betts,  Car¬ 
penter  John  Bartlet. 

December  12,  1734 — Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  lames  Lockwood,  Nehemiah  Smith,  John  Bartlet,  Sam- 
uel  Kellogg. 

December  16,  1735 — Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Lieutenant 
Matthew  Gregory,  John  Betts,  Sr.,  Sergeant  Caleb  Hayt, 
Sergeant  Samuel  Jarvice. 

December  7,  1736 — Sergeant  Caleb  Hayt,  Sergeant 

Samuel  Jarvis,  Nehemiah  Smith,  Ensign  Thomas  Benedick, 
Jr.,  Sergeant  Samuel  Fitch. 

December  14,  1737 — John  Bartlet,  Ebenezer  Gregory, 
Captain  James  Lockwood,  Daniel  St.  John,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Lockwood. 

December  12,  1738 — Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  Samuel 
Fitch,  Ensign  Thomas  Benedick,  Jr.;  Sergeant  John  Mar- 
ven,  Joseph  St.  John. 

December  11,  1739 — Deacon  Daniel  Hayt,  Lieutenant 
Matthew  Gregory,  Samuel  Gruman,  Nathaniel  Street,  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Ketchum. 

December  18,  1740 — Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  John 
Belden,  Captain  Samuel  Hanford,  Samuel  Fitch,  Sergeant 
John  Marvin. 

December  14,  1741 — John  Belden,  John  Betts,  Captain 
Joseph  Ketchum,  Thomas  Betts,  Daniel  St.  John. 

December  16,  1742 — Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thomas  Benedict,  Sergeant  Caleb  Hayt,  Joseph  St. 
John,  Samuel  Fitch. 

December  12,  1743 — Captain  Samuel  Comstock,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Thomas  Benedict,  Sergeant  Caleb  Hayt,  Joseph  St. 
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John,  Samuel  Fitch,  Lieutenant  Samuel  Betts,  Captain  John 
Raymond. 

December  17,  1744 — Daniel  St.  John,  Joseph  Platt, 
Captain  Ebenezer  Carter,  Ebenezer  Gregory,  Captain 
Samuel  Cluckson. 

December  9,  1745 — Samuel  Gruman,  John  Bartlet,  Sam¬ 
uel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  David  Lambert,  Caleb  Benedict. 

December  8,  1746 — Samuel  Fitch,  Thomas  Fitch,  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Comstock,  David  Lambert,  Captain  Samuel 
Cluckson. 

December  7,  1747 — Major  Lockwood,  John  Bartlet, 
Samuel  Kellogg,  Jr.,  Nehemiah  Meed,  Joseph  Platt,  Jr. 

December  13,  1748 — Nehemiah  Smith,  James  Fitch, 
Isaac  Scudder,  Elnathan  Hanford,  Benjamin  Betts,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ebenezer  Carter,  Captain  John  Raymond. 

December  4,  1749 — Lieutenant  Noah  Taylor,  Captain 
Eli  as  Betts,  Captain  John  Raymond,  Isaac  Scudder,  Elna¬ 
than  Hanford,  Nehemiah  Smith,  Captain  Thomas  Seymore. 

December  10,  17  s°—  -Nehemiah  Smith,  Elnathan  Han¬ 
ford,  Isaac  Scudder,  Lieutenant  Noah  Taylor,  Captain 
Joseph  Raymond,  Captain  Elias  Betts,  Captain  Thomas 
Seymore. 

December  9,  1751 — James  Fitch,  Samuel  Kellogg,  Jr., 
Captain  Joseph  St.  John,  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  Mead,  Da¬ 
vid  Lambert,  Captain  John  Raymond,  Captain  Samuel  Han¬ 
ford. 

December  21,  1752 — Captain  Joseph  St.  John,  James 
Fitch,  Dr.  Uriah  Rogers,  Moses  St.  John,  Captain  Ena. 
Hanford,  Captain  John  Raymond,  David  Lambert. 

December  19,  1753 — Captain  Joseph  St.  John,  Moses 
St.  John,  Dr.  Uriah  Rogers,  Elna  Hanford,  James  Fitch, 
David  Lambert,  Captain  John  Raymond. 

December  18,  1754 — David  Lambert,  Captain  Daniel 
St.  John,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Moses  St.  John,  Nehemiah  Smith. 

December  3,  1755 — James  Fitch,  Captain  John  Taylor, 
Nathaniel  Benedict,  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  Mead,  Captain 
Daniel  St.  John,  Richard  Dunning,  Ensign  Caleb  Benedict. 
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December  6,  1756 — Daniel  Kellogg,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Marvin,  Captain  John  Taylor,  Moses  St.  John,  Ralph 
Isaacs,  Thomas  Benedict,  4th,  Captain  John  Raymond. 

December  5,  1757 — James  Fitch,  Moses  St.  John,  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Ketchum,  John  Cannon,  Ensign  Simon  Ray¬ 
mond,  Captain  John  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  Mead. 

December  4,  1758 — James  Fitch,  William  Johnson,  Elna- 
than  Hanford,  Daniel  St.  John,  John  Seymore. 

December  17,  17^9 — Samuel  Jarvis,  John  Cannon,  John 
Raymond,  Daniel  Kellogg,  Moses  St.  John. 

December  22,  1760 — James  Fitch,  Captain  Daniel  St. 
John,  John  Lockwood,  Jr.,  David  Lambert,  Captain  Ebene- 
zer  Carter,  Lieutenant  Noah  Taylor,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr. 

December  21,  1761 — Nathaniel  Benedict,  Moses  St. 

John,  James  Fitch,  William  Johnson,  David  Lambert. 

December  20,  1762 — Moses  St.  John,  Lieutenant  Na¬ 
thaniel  Benedict,  Samuel  Gruman,  Hezekiah  Hanford,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Betts. 

December  19,  1763 — Joseph  Lockwood,  Captain  Stephen 
St.  John,  Captain  Samuel  Marvin,  Lieutenant  Nehemiah 
Mead,  Samuel  Gruman,  Nathan  Adams,  John  Lockwood, 

Jr. 

December  10,  1764 — Moses  St.  John,  Lieutenant  Ne¬ 
hemiah  Mead,  Nathan  Adams,  Joseph  Lockwood,  John 
Lockwood,  Jr.,  James  Fitch,  Captain  Stephen  St.  John. 

December  9,  1765 — Moses  St.  John,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
Stephen  St.  John,  2d,  Peter  Lockwood,  Matthew  Scribner. 

December  8,  1766 — Stephen  St.  John,  2d,  Thomas  Bel- 
den,  Benjamin  Isaacs,  Moses  St.  John,  Nathaniel  Benedict, 
Ezra  Hickox,  Ebenezer  Carter. 

December  7,  1767 — Thomas  Belden,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
Nathaniel  Benedict,  Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Captain  Stephen 
St.  John,  Ezra  Hickox,  Moses  St.  John. 

December  15,  1768 — Thomas  Belden,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
Isaac  Scudder,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Samuel  Hanford,  Phi- 
nehas  Hanford. 

December  4,  1769 — Thomas  Belden,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
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Isaac  Scudder,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Nehemiah  Mead,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hanford,  Phinehas  Hanford. 

December  5,  1770 — Thomas  Belden,  Captain  St.  John, 
Nathaniel  Benedict,  Moses  St.  John,  Samuel  Hanford,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Isaacs,  Nehemiah  Mead. 

December  9,  1771 — Thomas  Belden,  Stephen  St.  John, 
2d,  Benjamin  Isaacs,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Nehemiah  Mead, 
Dr.  Rogers,  Samuel  Hanford. 

December  14,  1772 — Thomas  Belden,  Dr.  Uriah  Rogers, 
Captain  Samuel  Richards,  Dr.  Thaddeus  Betts,  Captain 
Benjamin  Isaacs,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Nehemiah  Mead. 

December  6,  1773 — Thomas  Belden,  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Betts,  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  Mead,  Captain  Benjamin 
Isaacs,  Captain  Samuel  Richards,  Captain  Stephen  St.  John, 
Captain  Samuel  Hanford. 

December  5,  1774 — Stephen  St.  John,  2d,  Ezra  Gregory, 
Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Thomas  Belden,  John  Cannon,  Mat¬ 
thew  Keeler,  Samuel  Hanford. 

December  4,  1775 — Major  Stephen  St.  John,  Dr.  Thad¬ 
deus  Betts,  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Eliphalet  Lock- 
wood,  Ezra  Gregory,  Lieutenant  John  Carter,  Captain  Sam¬ 
uel  Richards. 

December  2,  177 6 — Major  Stephen  St.  John,  David 
Comstock,  Thomas  Belden,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Daniel 
Betts,  Jr.,  Nehemiah  Benedict,  Ozias  Mervine. 

December  1,  1777 — Stephen  St.  John,  David  Comstock, 
Nathaniel  Benedict,  Ozias  Mervine,  Daniel  Betts,  Jr.,  Nehe¬ 
miah  Benedict,  Jesse  Raymond. 

December  7,  1778 — Colonel  Stephen  St.  John,  David 
Comstock,  Nathaniel  Benedict,  Ozias  Mervine,  Samuel  Gru- 
man,  Matthew  Mervine. 

December  6,  1779 — Captain  Eliphalet  Lockwood, 
Colonel  Stephen  St.  John,  Hooker  St.  John,  Nathaniel  Ray¬ 
mond,  Matthew  Mervine,  James  Richards,  Ozias  Mervine. 

December  4,  1780 — Captain  Eliphalet  Lockwood, 
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Hooker  St.  John,  John  Lockwood,  Jr.,  John  Hanford,  Oz- 
ias  Mervine,  Abijah  Betts,  James  Richards. 

December  3,  1781 — Eliphalet  Lockwood,  John  Lock- 
wood,  2d,  Hooker  St.  John,  John  Hanford,  Ozias  Mer¬ 
vine,  Abijah  Betts,  James  Richards. 

December  2,  1782 — Colonel  Stephen  St.  John,  Captain 
Eliphalet  Lockwood,  Captain  Ozias  Mervine,  Lieutenant 
John  Hanford,  Abijah  Betts,  Matthew  Mervine,  David  St. 
John. 

December  1,  1783 — John  Hanford,  Ozias  Mervine,  Abi¬ 
jah  Betts,  David  St.  John,  Eliphalet  Lockwood. 

December  6,  1784 — Colonel  Stephen  St.  John,  John  Han¬ 
ford,  Ozias  Mervine,  Samuel  Comstock,  David  St.  John. 

December  5,  1785 — Major  Samuel  Comstock,  Major 
Ozias  Mervine,  Lieutenant  John  Hanford,  Lieutenant  Da¬ 
vid  St.  John,  Captain  Hezekiah  Rogers. 

December  4,  1786 — Thomas  Belden,  Samuel  Comstock, 
Hezekiah  Rogers,  David  St.  John. 

December  3,  1787 — Thomas  Belden,  Hezekiah  Rogers, 
John  Hanford,  Samuel  Comstock,  David  St.  John. 

December  1,  1788 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford, 
Ozias  Mervine,  Samuel  Comstock,  David  St.  John. 

December  7,  1789 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford, 
Ozias  Mervine,  Samuel  Comstock,  David  St.  John. 

December  6,  1790 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford,  Oz¬ 
ias  Mervine,  Samuel  Comstock,  Moses  Hanford. 

December  1,  1791 — Thomas  Belden,  Asa  Hayt,  Ozias 
Mervine,  Samuel  Comstock,  Moses  Hanford. 

December  3,  1792 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford,  Asa 
Hayt,  Samuel  Comstock,  Moses  Hanford. 

December  2,  1793 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford,  Asa 
Hayt,  Samuel  Comstock,  Moses  Hanford. 

December  1,  1794 — Thomas  Belden,  John  Hanford,  Asa 
Hayt,  Samuel  Comstock,  Moses  Hanford. 

December  7,  1795 — Thomas  Belden,  Asa  Hayt,  Daniel 
Gregory,  Isaac  Richards,  Elijah  Reed. 
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December  5,  1796 — Thomas  Belden,  Asa  Hayt,  Elijah 
Reed,  Samuel  Comstock,  Isaac  Richards. 

December  4,  1797 — Thomas  Belden,  Elijah  Reed,  Isaac 
Richards,  Asa  Hayt,  Asahel  Raymond. 

December  3,  1798 — Thomas  Belden,  Goold  Hayt,  Elijah 
Reed,  Isaac  Richards,  Daniel  Gregory. 

December  2,  1799 — Thomas  Belden,  Stephen  Lockwood, 
Elijah  Reed,  Isaac  Richards,  Daniel  Gregory. 

December  1,  1800 — Thomas  Belden,  Goold  Hayt,  Daniel 
Gregory,  Isaac  Richards,  Elijah  Reed. 

December  7,  1801 — Thomas  Belden,  Goold  Hayt,  Elijah 
Reed,  Daniel  Gregory. 

December  6,  1802 — Thomas  Belden,  Goold  Hayt,  Eli¬ 
jah  Reed. 

December  5,  1803 — Thomas  Belden,  Samuel  Burrall, 
Elijah  Reed. 

December  3,  1804 — Thomas  Belden,  Samuel  Burrall,  Eli¬ 
jah  Reed. 

December  2,  1805 — Thomas  Belden,  Stephen  Lockwood, 
John  Hanford,  Stephen  St.  John. 

December  1,  1806 — John  Hanford,  Stephen  Lockwood, 
Stephen  St.  John. 

November  16,  1807 — Abijah  Taylor,  Stephen  Lockwood, 
Barnabas  Marvin,  Jr. 

December  5,  1808 — Stephen  Lockwood,  Barnabas  Mar¬ 
vin,  Jr.,  Abijah  Taylor,  Jacob  Osborne,  John  Gray. 

December  4,  1809 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Jr.,  Stephen  Lock- 
wood,  Jacob  Osborne,  John  Gray,  Abijah  Taylor. 

December  3,  1810 — Stephen  Lockwood,  Jacob  Osborne, 
Barnabas  Marvin,  Abijah  Taylor. 

December  2,  1811 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Stephen  Lock- 
wood,  Jacob  Osborne. 

December  7,  1812 — Jacob  Osborne,  George  Raymond, 
Benjamin  Isaacs,  John  Taylor,  Barnabas  Marvin. 

December  6,  18.13 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Jacob  Osborne, 
Moses  W.  Read,  John  Taylor,  Barnabas  Marvin,  Taylor 
S.  Sherman,  William  M.  Betts. 
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December  5,  1814 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
William  M.  Betts,  John  Taylor,  Phineas  Miller,  Stephen 
Lockwood,  John  Eversley. 

December  4,  1815 — Barnabas  Marvin,  John  Eversley, 
Benjamin  Isaacs. 

December  2,  1816 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  John  Eversley, 
Daniel  Taylor,  Phineas  Miller,  Josiah  Hoyt,  Samuel  B. 
Warrin,  Stephen  Mott. 

December  1,  1817 — Phineas  Miller,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
Daniel  Taylor  John  Eversley,  Samuel  B.  Warren. 

December  7,  1818 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Barnabas  Marvin, 
Daniel  Taylor. 

December  6,  1819 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Daniel  Taylor, 
Benjamin  Isaacs. 

December  4,  1820 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Barnabas  Marvin, 
Daniel  Taylor. 

December  3,  1821 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Barnabas  Marvin, 
Daniel  Taylor. 

December  2,  1822 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
Daniel  Taylor. 

December  1,  1823 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Daniel  Taylor, 
Benjamin  Isaacs. 

December  6,  1824 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Daniel  Taylor, 
Benjamin  Isaacs. 

December  5,  1825 — Barnabas  Marvin,  Benjamin  Isaacs, 
John  Gray,  David  Roberts. 

December  4,  1826 — John  Gray,  Benjamin  Isaacs,  David 
Roberts,  Barnabas  Marvin. 

December  3,  1827 — John  Gray,  Benjamin  Isaacs,  Barna¬ 
bas  Marvin. 

December  1,  1828 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  B.  Warren, 
Samuel  Jackson,  Charles  Thomas. 

December  7,  1829 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  B.  Warren, 
Charles  Thomas,  Charles  W.  Taylor. 

December  6,  1830 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Charles  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Samuel  B.  Warren,  John  Gray. 
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December  5,  1831 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  B.  Warren, 
David  Roberts,  Charles  W.  Taylor. 

December  3,  1832 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Taylor  Hurlbutt, 
Samuel  B.  Warren,  John  D.  Lounsbury,  Algernon  E.  Beard. 

December  2,  1833 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  A.  E.  Beard,  Tay¬ 
lor  Hurlbutt,  John  D.  Lounsbury,  Samuel  B.  Warren. 

December  1,  1834 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Matthias  Hubbell, 
Algernon  E.  Beard,  Taylor  Hurlburt,  Samuel  St.  John. 

December  7,  1835 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  St.  John, 
George  St.  John. 

December  5,  1836 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Joseph  P.  Han¬ 
ford,  George  St.  John. 

December  4,  1837 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  St.  John, 
Joseph  P.  Hanford,  George  St.  John. 

December  3,  1838 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Joseph  P.  Han¬ 
ford,  Samuel  St.  John. 

December  2,  1839 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Samuel  St.  John, 
Joseph  P.  Elanford. 

December  7,  1840 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Ira  Ford,  Henry 
Selleck,  Joseph  P.  Hanford. 

December  6,  1841 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Henry  Selleck, 
Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Samuel  Saint  John. 

December  5,  1842 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Henry  Selleck, 
Samuel  St.  John. 

December  4,  1843 — Benjamin  Isaacs,  Joseph  P.  Han¬ 
ford,  Henry  Selleck,  Jacob  Lockwood. 

December  2,  1844 — Henry  Selleck,  Algernon  E.  Beard, 
William  S.  Lockwood. 

December  1,  1845 — Henry  Selleck,  Joseph  P.  Hanford, 
William  S.  Lockwood. 

December  8,  1846 — Henry  Selleck,  William  S.  Lock- 
wood,  Matthew  Wilcox. 

December  6,  1847 — Henry  Selleck,  William  S.  Lock- 
wood,  Matthew  Wilcox. 

December  4,  1848 — Henry  Selleck,  William  S.  Lock- 
wood,  Matthew  Wilcox,  Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Harvey  Pen- 
noyer. 
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December  3,  1849 — Henry  Selleck,  William  S.  Lock- 
wood,  John  C.  Quigley,  Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Harvey  Pen- 
noyer. 

December  2,  1850 — Henry  Selleck,  William  S.  Lock- 
wood,  Charles  E.  Disbrow,  George  Benedict,  Harvey  Pen- 
noyer.  1  • 

December  1,  1851 — Henry  Selleck,  David  Roberts,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Lockwood,  Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  Samuel  Richards. 

December  6,  1852 — Henry  Selleck,  Charles  Mallory, 
Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  William  R.  Lockwood,  Morgan  T. 
Smith.  (Lockwood  and  Smith  never  signed  a  call  and  may 
not  have  acted.) 

December  5,  1853 — Henry  Selleck,  Joseph  W.  Hubbell, 
Charles  Mallory,  George  Seymour,  Harvey  Pennoyer. 

December  4,  1854 — Henry  Selleck,  Charles  Mallory, 
Harvey  Pennoyer,  Charles  Olmstead,  Thomas  B.  Griffith. 

December  3,  1855 — Henry  Selleck,  Thomas  B.  Griffith, 
Carmi  Lockwood,  Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  Charles  Mallory. 

December  1,  1856 — Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  Charles  Olm¬ 
stead,  William  T.  Craw,  Walter  C.  Quintard,  Lester  St. 
John. 

December  7,  1857 — Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  William  T. 
Craw,  LeGrand  Johnson. 

December  6,  1858 — Joseph  W.  Hubbell,  William  T. 
Craw,  James  L.  Benedict. 

December  5,  1859 — Henry  Selleck,  Chester  F.  Tolies, 
James  L.  Benedict. 

December  3,  i860 — Henry  Selleck,  Chester  F.  Tolies, 
Martin  S.  Craw. 

December  2,  1861 — Same  as  i860. 

December  1,  1862 — Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Jr.;  Walter  C. 
Quintard,  Martin  S.  Craw. 

October  5,  1863 — Martin  S.  Craw,  Walter  C.  Quintard, 
Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Jr. 

October  3,  1864 — William  S.  Lockwood,  William  T. 
Craw,  Edward  K.  Lockwood. 
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October  2,  1865 — Martin  S.  Craw,  William  T.  Craw, 
Edward  K.  Lockwood. 

October  1,  1866 — Martin  S.  Craw,  William  T.  Craw, 
Silas  P.  Tuttle. 

October  7,  1867 — Same  as  1866. 

October  5,  1868 — Silas  P.  Tuttle,  William  T.  Craw,, 
Joseph  F.  Foote. 

October  4,  1869 — Silas  P.  Tuttle,  Burr  Nash,  Joseph  F. 
Foote. 

October  3,  1870 — Andrew  Selleck,  William  S.  Bouton, 
John  P.  Beatty. 

October  2,  1871 — Andrew  Selleck,  William  S.  Bouton, 
Joseph  P.  Hanford. 

October  7,  1872 — Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Platt  Price. 

October  6,  1873 — Andrew  Selleck,  Joseph  P.  Hanford, 
Charles  W.  Smith. 

October  5,  1874 — Andrew  Selleck,  James  W.  Hyatt,  Nel¬ 
son  Taylor. 

October  4,  1875 — Joseph  P.  Hanford,  Platt  Prices 
Charles  W.  Smith. 

October  2,  1876 — Joseph  P.  Hanford,  William  H.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Platt  Price. 

October  1,  1877 — Andrew  Selleck,  William  H.  Ferris, 
Charles  W.  Smith. 

October  7,  1878 — Charles  A.  Burr,  Andrew  Selleck,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Sammis. 

October  6,  1879 — Andrew  Selleck,  William  C.  Sammis, 
Nelson  J.  Craw. 

October  4,  1880 — Isaac  Selleck,  Jr.;  William  C.  Sammis, 
Nelson  J.  Craw. 

October,  1881 — Charles  A.  Burr,  William  C.  Sammis, 
Nelson  J.  Craw. 

October,  1882 — Charles  A.  Burr,  Nelson  J.  Craw,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Sammis. 

October  1,  1883 — Charles  H.  Wheeler,  William  C.  Sam¬ 
mis,  Charles  A.  Burr. 
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October  6,  1884 — Same  as  1883. 

October  5,  1885 — Charles  A.  Burr,  William  C.  Sammis, 
Charles  H.  Wheeler. 

October  4,  1886 — Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Nelson  J.  Craw, 
Franklin  A.  Tolies. 

October  3,  1887 — Charles  IT.  Wheeler,  Franklin  A.  Tol¬ 
ies,  William  L.  J  ames. 

October  1,  1888 — Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Franklin  A.  Tol¬ 
ies,  Samuel  Daskam. 

October,  1889 — William  B.  Hendrick,  Franklin  A.  Tol¬ 
ies,  Samuel  Daskam. 

October,  1890 — Samuel  Daskam,  Oscar  W.  Raymond, 
Nelson  J.  Craw. 

October,  1891 — Oscar  W.  Raymond,  Samuel  Daskam, 
Tallmadge  Baker. 

October,  1892 — Oscar  W.  Raymond,  Samuel  Daskam, 
Tallmadge  Baker. 

October,  1893 — Oscar  W.  Raymond,  Tallmadge  Baker, 
Samuel  Daskam. 

October,  1894 — Oscar  W.  Raymond,  Ephraim  Thornes, 
Samuel  Daskam. 

October,  1895 — Isaac  Selleck,  Ephraim  Thornes,  Frank 
H.  Merrill. 

October,  1896 — Isaac  Selleck,  Frank  H.  Merrill,  Eph¬ 
raim  Thornes. 

October,  1897 — Frank  H.  Merrill,  Ephraim  Thornes, 
Samuel  Lynes. 

October,  1898 — Ephraim  Thornes,  Samuel  Lynes,  Frank 
H.  Merrill. 

October,  1899 — Samuel  Lynes,  James  A.  Brown,  Frank 
H.  Merrill. 

1900 — James  A.  Brown,  Samuel  Lynes,  Frank  IT.  Mer¬ 
rill. 

MAYORS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SOUTH  NORWALK 

Dudley  P.  Ely,  1870,  1871  and  1872;  Walter  C.  Quin- 
tard,  1873,  1 874  and  1 875  ;  Dudley  P.  Ely,  1 876  and  1 877  > 
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Winfield  S1  Hanford,  1878;  Walter  C.  Quintard,  1879, 
Christian  Swartz,  1880;  Edwin  Adams,  1881;  Christian 
Swartz,  1882;  Peter  L.  Cunningham,  1883;  Richard  H.  Gol¬ 
den,  1884;  Nelson  Taylor,  Jr.,  1885;  John  L.  Richards, 
1886;  William  B.  Hubbell,  1887  and  1888;  Frank  Com¬ 
stock,  1889;  Edwin  Wilcox,  1890;  William  B.  Reed,  1891 
and  1892;  George  Lockwood,  1893;  Mortimer  M.  Lee, 
1894,  1895  and  1896;  Charles  G.  Bohannan,  1897  and 
1898;  J.  Milton  Coburn,  1899;  Charles  G.  Bohannan,  1900; 
Mortimer  M.  Lee,  1901,  1902;  John  J.  Cavanagh,  1903; 
Charles  E.  Dow,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907;  Francis  I.  Bur¬ 
nell,  1908,  1909;  Robert  M.  Wolfe,  1910;  Albert  M.  Pohl- 
man  ,1911;  William  F.  Tammany,  1912 ;  Robert  M.  Wolfe, 
1913- 


gifts  TO  THE  SOUTH  NORWALK  LIBRARY 

The  first  memorial  donation  was  from  Jeanette  Mathew- 
son  for  her  brother  in  the  form  of  100  juvenile  books. 
Other  gifts  included:  a  Century  dictionary  by  the  wives  of 
the  directors,  bought  from  the  proceeds  of  a  New  Year’s 
tea;  the  Jeypore  Portfolios  of  Architectural  Details  from 
H.  R.  H.,  the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  India.  Among  the 
later  gifts  to  the  library  are:  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
and  eggs,  permanent  loan  from  Wilbur  Smith  and  David 
Raymond;  Mexican  relics,  Frank  Gleason;  shells,  Mrs.  R. 
J.  Sawyer  and  Mrs.  Lottie  Munro;  stones  and  Indian  relics, 
Ben  Nash;  oil  paintings,  Airs.  S.  Louise  Backster;  photo¬ 
graphs  and  postcards  in  albums,  Mrs.  Laura  Hughes. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  NORWALK  LIBRARY 

During  the  past  few  years  many  gifts  have  enriched  the 
library’s  collection.  One  of  the  most  important  was  a  series 
of  bound  volumes  of  the  Norwalk  Gazette  dating  from  the 
early  1800’s,  with  but  few  copies  missing.  Homer  M.  By- 
ington,  with  the  State  Department  in  Washington,  son-in- 
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law  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  G.  Gregory,  West  ave.,  was 
the  donor.  One  of  the  latest  gifts  came  from  Charles  E. 
Miller,  who  established  a  $1,000  memorial  to  be  known  as 
the  “Sarah  Miller  Beltz  Fund  for  Books,”  in  honor  of 
his  late  sister. 

Many  others  have  donated  valuable  books  to  the  library 
among  them  being  Elwin  E.  Sanborn,  W.  J.  H.  Bohannan, 
Mrs.  G.  Willis  White,  Katherine  Seyfang  Sanborn,  Miss 
Emily  A.  Lynes. 


OLD  TIME  OYSTER  MEN 

Among  the  old  time  oyster  men  in  Norwalk  should  be 
listed:  Captain  Gus  Raymond,  Danny  Hoyt,  Captain  An¬ 
drew  Mills,  who  owned  a  boat  called  “The  Sneak,”  built  by 
Stanley  Lowndes;  Theodore  Lowndes,  father  of  the  present 
Howard  Lowndes,  president  of  the  Lowndes  Oyster  Co., 
John  and  Charles  Lowndes,  Harold  Bell,  Captain  Garrett 
Wright,  Charles  Vroome,  Alec  Egbert,  William  Reid,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hoyt,  who  shipped  many  oysters  to  England  and 
also  built  a  number  of  steam  vessels  used  in  this  community; 
John  Zeluff,  Carman  Remson,  Captain  George  Warren, 
“Blind”  David  Lloyt,  an  excellent  oysterman  in  spite  of  his 
affliction;  David  Taylor,  Marty  Soper,  John  Conklin,  James 
Hoyt,  l  orn  Smith,  Captain  David  Decker,  Captain  Peter 
Decker,  Captain  Sylvester  Decker,  Manning  and  Matavius 
Decker,  Oliver  Weed,  Captain  Corson,  Captain  “Ike” 
Stevens  of  Rowayton,  Horace  and  Victor  Saunders. 

NORWALK  ATTORNEYS  TODAY 

Judge  John  IT.  Light  practicing  lawyer  for  46  years, 
orator,  lecturer  and  Shakespearian  scholar  and  owner  of 
one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Connecticut;  Edwin 
Stark  Thomas,  who  was  executive  secretary  to  Gov.  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin  from  1911-1913  and  has  been  U.  S.  District 
Judge  of  Connecticut,  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  since 
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November  17,  1913;  Judge  John  Keogh,  referee  in 

bankruptcy,  federal  office;  Judge  Nehemiah  Candee,  city 
court;  Judge  Henry  W.  Gregory,  probate  court;  Edward 
J.  Quinlan,  Leo  Davis,  John  J.  Farrell,  Louis  Goldschmidt, 
Henry  J.  Klein,  Sidney  Vogel,  Abraham  D.  Slavitt,  Judge 
George  H.  Vosburgh,  former  city  court  judge;  Richard  J. 
Connor,  John  J.  Cuneo,  Rockwell  F.  Dugan,  Joseph  A. 
Gray,  William  A.  Griffin,  Cramer  C.  Hegeman,  Judge 
James  T.  Hubbell,  retired;  John  T.  Dwyer,  Brien  T.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Judge  William  F.  Tammany,  former  judge  of  citv 
court;  Paul  Connery,  Judge  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  former  judge 
of  city  court;  Minerva  Davis,  Norwalk’s  only  woman  law¬ 
yer;  Ira  Gregory,  Daniel  Keogh,  Richard  Ireland,  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney;  Judge  Freeman  Light,  city  court;  Judge  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Lockwood,  former  judge  of  city  court;  Frederick 
F.  Lovejoy,  Jr.,  Harry  Lessin.  Two  prominent  attorneys 
who  have  died  during  the  past  few  years  are  Jesse  Dun¬ 
bar,  well  known  lawyer  throughout  the  county,  after  whom 
Dunbar  Athletic  field  in  Broad  River  has  been  named;  and 
Judge  John  Walsh,  judge  in  the  Superior  Court,  Bridgeport. 

i 

NORWALK  MEDICAL  MEN  TODAY 

The  following  are  among  the  Norwalk  physicians  today: 
Dr.  James  G.  Gregory,  dean  of  local  doctors,  who  in  the 
past,  in  addition  to  his  extensive  practice,  has  been  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  state  legislature,  a  member  of  Governor 
Hobart  Bigelow’s  staff,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Middletown 
state  asylum;  Dr.  A.  N.  Clark,  Norwalk’s  baby  doctor  with 
a  record  of  nearly  5,000  births;  Dr.  Charles  G.  Bohannan, 
who  has  seen  many  years  of  service  in  Norwalk;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Tracey,  former  health  officer,  well  known  surgeon 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  25  years;  Dr. 
George  G.  Fawcett,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Morrison,  member  of  Governor  John 
Trumbull’s  staff;  Dr.  Robert  E.  Perdue,  health  officer;  Dr. 
W.  W.  Tracey,  medical  examiner;  Dr.  Mabelle  Perry, 
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woman  physician;  Dr.  Wilbur  T.  Ledebur,  Dr.  William 
McMahon,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  Olean,  Dr.  John  W.  Vollmer,  Dr. 
Vito  Clausi,  Dr.  Henry  Sherer,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Scanlon, 
Dr.  Alvin  DeWitt  Wadsworth,  owner  of  Wadsworth  San¬ 
itarium;  Dr.  Theron  Bradley,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Patterson, 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Moore,  Dr.  Albert  Zweben,  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Wolfe,  Dr.  A.  R.  Turner,  Dr.  Henry  K.  W.  Kellogg,  Dr. 
George  Thielcke,  Dr.  Daniel  E.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Tracey,  Dr.  S.  W.  Sherwood,  Dr.  Isadore  Rosenthal,  Dr. 
John  T.  Powers,  Dr.  H.  S.  Phillips,  Dr.  William  O’Con¬ 
nell,  Dr.  John  Miller,  Dr.  Louis  Keller,  Dr.  Edmund  Kane, 
Dr.  George  Cram,  Dr.  B.  A.  Bryon,  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Cole- 
burn,  Dr.  Geraldine  Watson,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Perkins. 

Osteopathic  physicians:  Dr.  Charles  Cattaneo,  Dr.  S. 
Alice  Harvey,  woman  doctor;  Dr.  Everett  H.  Jones,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Martin,  Dr.  D.  A.  Shambaugh,  Dr.  Everett  C.  Frey. 

Chiropractic  physicians:  Dr.  Philip  Castellano,  Dr. 
Thomas  Francis,  Dr.  William  D.  Petty,  Dr.  Ernest  Barthol. 

Dentists:  Dr.  Winfield  H.  Baldwin,  Dr.  Ralph  M. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Boutwell,  retired;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Chasmar,  Dr.  Felix  J.  Cifatte,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Clune,  Dr. 
Frederick  H.  Converse,  Dr.  Herbert  Cornell,  Dr.  Francis  D. 
Crosby,  Dr.  Emanuel  Davidson,  Dr.  Lewis  Fox,  Dr. 
Bernet  Friedman,  Dr.  Robert  Haskett,  Dr.  John  D.  Haugh, 
Dr.  Harry  Hefferan,  Dr.  Theodore  Hirschberg,  Dr.  Frank 
B.  Hoyt,  Dr.  Gerald  T.  McGrath,  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Millard, 
Dr.  Russell  E.  Morgan,  Dr.  J.  Cannon  Newkirk,  Dr.  John 
A.  O’Connor,  Dr.  George  T.  Partridge,  Dr.  Ernest  Katz- 
man,  Dr.  J.  R.  Rudder,  Dr.  Joseph  FI.  Sloman,  Dr.  Leo 
M.  Stull,  Dr.  William  L.  Weed,  Dr.  H.  C.  Weidlich.  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Deitz  died  this  year.  Chiropodists:  Dr.  Stiles 
D.  Lawrence,  Dr.  Caroline  T.  Boerum.  Among  the  optom¬ 
etrists  and  opticians  in  Norwalk  are:  Keenan  and  Russell, 
Dr.  H.  T.  Levey,  Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,  Robert  A.  Benedict, 
and  Oliver  B.  Jackson.  Veterinarians:  Dr.  IT.  E,  Bates 
and  Dr.  M.  Ray  Powers, 
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“OLD  TIME”  NORWALK  PHYSICIANS 

Old  time  physicians  included:  Dr.  Thomas  Belden  But¬ 
ler  who  was  a  physician  for  a  short  time  and  finally  gave  it 
up  because  every  time  he  attended  a  patient  with  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  he  took  the  disease  himself.  He  later  be¬ 
came  a  judge.  Others  were:  Dr.  William  Burke,  surgeon; 
Dr.  L.  M.  Allen,  Dr.  S.  H.  Huntington,  medical  examiner 
here  for  many  years;  Dr.  F.  B.  Baker,  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Tur¬ 
ner;  Dr.  Royal  L.  Higgins,  West  ave;  Dr.  Walter  Hitch¬ 
cock,  Dr.  Dexter  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Stowe,  Dr.  J.  Milton  Co¬ 
burn,  South  Main  st. ;  Dr.  Finney,  West  ave.;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Murray,  Dr.  Nolan,  Dr.  Baker  of  East  Norwalk,  who 
“died  in  harness.”  Dr.  Baker  had  been  out  on  calls;  he 
was  driving  home  and  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  into  his 
driveway  when  he  was  taken  ill,  later  dying  of  paralysis. 
Dr.  Brush,  Wall  st. ;  Dr.  Clark,  West  ave.;  Dr.  Barker, 
Elm  st. ;  Dr.  Lockwood,  West  ave.  Dr.  Franklyn  G. 
Brown,  who  lived  and  practiced  for  many  years  at  47 
Seaview  ave.,  died  a  short  time  ago  after  a  brave  struggle 
against  heart  disease.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Sargent,  physician 
of  promise,  died  this  year. 

COMMODORES  OF  THE  NORWALK  YACHT  CLUB 

They  have  been:  Gilbert  E.  Bogart,  1894,  1895; 
Philip  G.  Sanford,  1896,  1897,  1898;  Charles  B.  Keeler, 
1899;  Clarence  Osborn,  1900,  1901;  A.  E.  Chasmar,  1902; 
James  A.  Farrell,  1903;  and  since  then:  William  F.  Clark, 
Willi  am  H.  Byington,  three  years;  Dr.  Benjamin  Keeler, 
then  of  New  Canaan;  William  F.  Hatfield;  Dr.  L.  M. 
Allen;  William  H.  Farrell,  William  H.  McHugh,  James 
M.  O’Brien,  William  B.  Unholtz,  R.  L.  Corby,  Alvin  Sch- 
moeger,  Provost  Babin,  Richard  Irwin  and  Charles  H. 
Harris,  for  past  two  years. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  NORWALK 

The  following  city  and  town  officers  are  biennially  elected 
by  popular  vote  on  one  ticket  the  first  Monday  of  October: 
Mayor,  eight  councilmen,  a  treasurer,  a  city  sheriff,  a  col¬ 
lector  of  taxes  and  assessments,  three  members  of  the  board 
of  education  consisting  of  nine  members,  a  town  clerk,  three 
selectmen,  seven  constables,  two  registrars  of  voters  for  each 
voting  district,  one  member  of  the  three  commissioners  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  wards,  one  member  of  the  three 
commissioners  in  the  sixth  taxing  district,  and  one  member 
of  the  three  electrical  commissioners  in  the  second  taxing 
district,  and  one  treasurer  each  for  the  first,  second,  third 
and  sixth  taxing  districts. 

The  following  officers  and  boards  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  council:  City  clerk,  corporation  counsel,  audi¬ 
tor,  building  inspector,  sanitary  inspector,  health  officer, 
street  commissioner,  city  engineer,  board  of  charities,  board 
of  estimate  and  taxation,  tax  commissioner  and  two  asses¬ 
sors,  board  of  relief,  and  board  of  safety. 

SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 

The  following  were  in  the  Norwalk  Co.,  “Company  L, 
Third  Reg.  Conn.  Volunteer  Infantry:  Captain  Reuben 
M.  Rose,  First  Lieutenant  William  W.  Bloom,  Second 
Lieutenant  William  I.  Comstock,  Sergeant  William  Rauch, 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  George  C.  Meehan,  Sergeant  Milo 
C.  Brown,  Sergeant  Albert  H.  Buttery,  Sergeant  Albert 
Tetzner,  Corporal  William  G.  Abendroth,  Corporal  John 
H.  Beagan,  Corporal  Edward  Brotherton,  Corporal  Emil 
Durbeck,  Corporal  Coles  M.  Flewellin,  Corporal  Arthur  E. 
Godfrey,  Corporal  William  H.  Guthrie,  Corporal  Henry 
W.  Hopson,  Corporal  Ira  C.  Lockwood,  Corporal  James 
A.  Riley,  Corporal  William  J.  Troy,  Corporal  Frank  H. 
Webber.  Musician  Frank  Eigner,  Jr. 

Privates:  Edward  Burkedal,  David  Brennan,  Matthew 
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Britt,  Fred  Brown,  Ulysses  G.  Buttery,  John  J.  Cahill, 
George  C.  Castle,  John  H.  Chase,  Ernest  B.  Cornell,  James 
Crawford,  Robert  Cullen,  Charles  A.  Davis,  William  Don¬ 
nelly,  Michael  J.  Dougherty,  Royal  A.  Ellis.  John  E. 
Fell,  Frederick  W.  Godfrey,  John  Gorman,  William  H. 
Eladley,  Beekman  F.  Hall,  Joseph  F.  Elenry,  George  W. 
Elopkins,  Joe  Kellar,  John  Keogh,  John  Kincella,  Philip 
J.  Ladrigan,  Arthur  G.  Eovejoy,  Thomas  J.  McGarry,  Wal¬ 
lace  W.  Morris,  James  Murphy,  Frank  Neugebauer,  John 
W.  Oakes,  Peter  F.  O’Brien,  Charles  EE  Osborn,  Charles 

E.  Parker,  Elenry  H.  Payne,  John  Peterson,  Stephen  Mc- 
Guinness,  Arthur  S.  Norman.  Warden  B.  Phillips,  Frank 
P.  Rooney,  Joseph  Sargeant,  Albert  R.  Scofield,  William 
Sheehan,  John  H.  Smith,  Peter  Storey,  Joseph  F.  Sturm, 
Valentine  Sturm,  George  L.  Sullivan,  John  P.  Weyerhauser. 

Norwalkers  who  served  in  the  Third  Regiment,  Conn. 
Volunteer  Infantry,  but  in  companies  other  than  Company 
L,  were:  Hubert  F.  Pierce,  hospital  steward  N.  C.  S. ; 
Richard  O.  Gorman,  in  the  band;  Harry  S.  Richmond,  in 
the  band;  Howard  J.  Bloomer,  second  lieutenant,  Com¬ 
pany  F;  George  Brotherton,  corporal,  Company  H;  Paul 
A.  Raymond,  corporal,  Company  K;  Howard  F.  Weed, 
Company  K;  Robert  L.  Weed,  Company  K. 

In  addition,  the  following  Norwalkers  served  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  War:  John  B.  Perry,  First  Reg.  Conn.  Vol. 
Inf.  Co.  K;  Clifford  A.  Hauschild,  corporal,  First  Reg. 
Conn.  Vol.  Inf.  Co.  L;  Lawrence  Currid,  First  Reg.  Conn. 
Vol.  Inf.  Co.  M.  William  A.  Evans,  second  lieutenant, 
First  Reg.  Conn.  Vol.  Artillery,  Battery  B;  Sergeant  George 

F.  Gammons,  Sergeant  Howard  N.  Godfrey,  Martin  V. 
See,  wagoner,  same  battery;  Privates  Albert  E.  Baldwin, 
Fred  Buttery,  Willis  L.  Cavanagh,  Richard  Fitzgerald,  An¬ 
thony  B.  Ghiotto,  William  G.  Gilmore,  Charles  F.  Guar- 
nieri,  Charles  Leppert,  Anthony  Stenger,  same  battery. 
Frederick  A.  Hill,  commissioned  lieut.  colonel,  judge  advo¬ 
cate  general’s  dept.  U.  S.  Volunteers.  Robert  E.  Harris, 
54th  Co.  U.  S.  coast  artillery.  Private  William  Bassen, 
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U.  S.  Marine  corps,  stationed  Philippine  Islands.  William 
T.  Ainley,  first  sergeant,  U.  S.  A.  Signal  Corps.  John  D. 
Milne,  battalion  sergeant  major,  First  Reg.  Conn.  Vol.  Inf. 
George  W.  Flyatt,  private,  Co.  M.,  U.  S.  Vol.  Inf. 

C.  E.  Lindeberg,  Company  D,  201st  New  York;  Leonard 
J.  Henry,  Co.  B,  203rd  New  York  Infantry;  Leon  Hurley, 
Troop  F,  2nd  U.  S.  Cavalry;  James  Ferris,  Co.  F,  Fourth 
Conn.  Volunteers;  Tommy  Smith,  Irving  Wilmot,  Herbert 
Coleman,  Louis  Zeller,  Albert  H.  Ayers,  Clarence  Ayers, 
Charles  Greenwood,  Allan  W.  Marks,  2nd  lieutenant,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Murray,  Charles  Vollmer  in  Cuba,  Albert  Wil¬ 
liams,  M.  J.  Murphy,  Benjamin  Sugden,.  all  in  the  navy; 
Dr.  Robert  Mullings,  inspector  in  charge  of  meat  depart¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture;  Frank  Anderson,  Co.  B, 
8th  U.  S.  Infantry;  Fred  Brown,  Battery  B;  George  Mor¬ 
ris  Cudlipp  of  Rowayton,  Co.  K  of  the  3rd  Regiment;  E. 
F.  Knorr,  Co.  I,  2nd  West  Virginians;  John  P.  Peters, 
formerly  of  Ireland,  Co.  L,  3rd  Conn.  Reg.;  Frederick 
Roos,  Co.  B,  203rd  Reg.,  New  York;  Harry  P.  Tripp,  Co. 
B,  6th U.  S.  Infantry;  Henry  Williams,  6th  Virginians, 
Vol.  Inf.  Company  H;  Charles  Milne,  sergeant  Co.  C,  1st 
Reg.  Conn.  Vol.  Inf.;  Milton  Lockwood,  U.  S.  Marines 
located  in  China;  Arthur  Allen,  Edward  Tuttle.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  there  are  others  now  in  Norwalk  who  served  in  the 
Spanish  American  War,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear 
on  local  records  because  they  did  not  enlist  from  here. 
There  may  be  others,  who  failed  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
required  by  the  government  and  so  were  lost  to  record. 

LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Masonic  orders  include:  St.  John’s  Lodge,  No.  6,  An¬ 
cient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  the  oldest  Lodge  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  organized,  May  23,  1765;  Old  Well  Lodge,  No. 
108,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Washington  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  24,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Butler  Chapter,  No.  38, 
Royal  Arch  Masons;  Clinton  Commandery,  No.  3,  Knights 
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Templar;  Monker  Grotto,  Mystic  Order  of  Veiled  Prophets 
in  Enchanted  Realm;  Ophir  Chapter,  No.  52,  Order  of 
Eastern  Star,  for  both  men  and  women;  Berkeley  Chapter, 
No.  95,  Order  of  Eastern  Star,  for  both  men  and  women; 
Norwalk  Chapter  of  DeMolay.  A  women’s  auxiliary  of 
the  Monker  Grotto  is  the  Monker  Caldron. 

Among  the  fraternal  organizations  are:  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Norwalk  Lodge  No.  709;  Lady 
McLachlan  Lodge  No.  82,  Daughters  of  Scotia;  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  lodges  in  the  Foresters  of  America:  Court  Ma- 
hackemo,  No.  33;  Court  Narruk,  No.  58,  Court  Ed- 
mondo  DeAmicis,  No.  173,  Star  of  Columbia  Circle, 
No.  253,  and  Pride  of  Court  Narruk  Circle,  No.  801. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Norwalk  Aerie,  No.  588.  Im¬ 
proved  Order  of  Red  Men:  Cockenoe  Tribe,  No.  32, 
Uncas  Tribe,  No.  26,  Uncas  Hayloft,  No.  26^2;  Degree 
of  Pocahontas,  Wanoma  Council,  No.  31,  and  Pride  of 
Uncas  Council,  D.  of  P.  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  : 
Our  Brothers  Lodge,  No.  10;  Butler  Lodge,  No.  97; 
Kabasoa  Encampment,  No.  9;  Colfax  Encampment,  No. 
31;  Eurekah  Rebekah  Lodge,  No.  42;  Our  Sisters  Re- 
bekah  Lodge  and  Norwalk  Lodge,  No.  2881,  G.  U.  O.  of 
O.  F.  Knights  of  Columbus :  Catholic  Union  Council  No. 
46  and  South  Norwalk  Council  No.  1253;  Modern  Wood¬ 
men  of  America,  South  Norwalk  Camp  No.  9294  and  Win- 
nipauk  Camp;  N.  E.  O.  P.  P.  C.  Lounsbury  Lodge,  No. 
126;  Order  of  the  Golden  Sceptre,  Court  Frances,  No.  11  ; 
Order  United  American  Men,  Lincoln  Council,  No.  4; 
Patriotic  Order  of  Americans,  Camp  No.  3,  women;  Pa¬ 
triotic  Order,  Sons  of  America;  Royal  Arcanum,  Ponassus 
Council,  No.  1268;  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  Lady  Jennings 
Lodge,  No.  7  and  Lady  Washington  Lodge,  No.  21;  Sons 
of  Italy  and  America,  Pietro  Micca  Lodge  No.  744;  Sons 
of  St.  George,  Welcome  Stranger  Lodge  No.  364;  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Liberty,  Banner  Council  No.  54;  Old  Well 
Commandery,  United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross;  Loya) 
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Order  of  Moose:  South  Norwalk  Lodge  No.  529,  foi 
men,  and  Mooseheart  Legion  for  women. 

Patriotic  Organizations:  Frank  C.  Godfrey  Post  No. 
12  and  Auxiliary  of  Frank  C.  Godfrey  Post,  American  Le¬ 
gion;  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Norwalk 
Chapter,  organized  December  16,  1892;  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Roger  Sherman  chapter;  Douglass 
Fowler  Post  No.  48  and  Douglass  Fowler  Women’s  Re¬ 
lief  Corps,  and  Buckingham  Post  and  Buckingham  Women’s 
Relief  Corps,  No.  30,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  Wil¬ 
liam  McKinley  Camp  and  Auxiliary  No.  9,  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans;  and  Mulvoy  Tarlov  Post  and  Auxiliary, 
No.  603,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Labor  organizations: 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employes  of  America,  Division  No.  476;  United  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  Norwalk  local 
No.  746;  United  Hatters  of  North  America  Hat  Finishers 
Local  No.  16;  United  Hatters  of  North  America  Trim¬ 
mers  and  Operators  Local  No.  33. 

Musical  Organizations :  Community  Concert  Association 
of  Norwalk,  which  is  bringing  to  the  city  the  finest  in  musi¬ 
cal  talent;  the  Choral  Art  Society  and  the  People’s  Chorus, 
both  of  which  give  series  of  excellent  concerts  annually; 
the  Norwalk  Symphony  Orchestra  of  wjiich  Norwalk  has 
reason  to  be  proud;  the  South  Norwalk  Musical  Protective 
Union.  Political:  Republican  Men’s  Association,  Norwalk 
Republican  Women’s  Association;  Democratic  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Democratic  Women’s  Town  Association;  Socialist 
Labor  Party.  Art  and  Literature :  Silvermine  Guild  of 
Artists;  Portfolio  Club. 

Other  clubs  and  organizations  not  included  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  are:  Brookside  Chapel  Association,  Connecticut 
Bankers’  Association,  DeMolay  Mothers’  Club,  East  Nor¬ 
walk  Improvement  Association,  Hungarian  Literary  Club, 
International  Bible  Students’  Association,  Mothers’  Club  of 
Norwalk, .  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Branch 
328,  Norwalk  Bird  and  Nature  Club,  Norwalk  Garden 
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Club,  Norwalk  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Norwalk 
Board  of  Trade.  Norwalk  Cemetery  Association,  Norwalk 
Building,  Loan  and  Investment  Association,  Norwalk  Hos¬ 
pital  Association,  Norwalk  Medical  Association,  Norwalk 
Real  Estate  Board,  Norwalk  Dental  Society,  Polish-Amer- 
ican  Club,  Rakoczi  Hungarian  Sick  Aid  Society,  Work¬ 
men’s  Sick  and  Death  Benefit  Fund  Branch  No.  142,  South 
Norwalk  Quartette  Club.  Volunteers  of  America,  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Norwalk  Boy  Scout  Council, 
Norwalk  Girl  Scout  Council,  Norwalk  Chapter  American 
Red  Cross;  Norwalk  Chapter  American  Red  Cross  Life 
Saving  Corps;  Columbus  Citizens  League;  Christian  Indus¬ 
trial  League;  North  End  Civic  Association,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  Society;  St.  Edmond’s  Dramatic  Guild  of  Trinity 
church;  Norwalk  Guild  Players,  Norwalk  Council  of 
Religious  Education,  Town  Teachers’  Association  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Alumnae  Nurses  Association,  Civic  Study  Group, 
Hospital  Sewing  Society,  Woman’s  Board  of  the  Norwalk 
Hospital,  New  Rochelle  College  Alumnae,  Norwalk  group; 
Seamen’s  Church  Institute,  Norwalk  branch;  Norwalk 
Women’s  Swimming  Association;  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  Norwalk  Branch;  Rowayton  Mothers’  Club, 
Winnipauk  Mothers’  Club  and  many  others. 

NORWALK  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  totaling  100, 
credited  to  Norwalk  by  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Bureau 
in  its  1928  report  of  Connecticut  Manufactures  and  supple¬ 
mented  according  to  information  supplied  by  local  firms, 
are  the  following:  American  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  men’s 
hats;  B.  and  F.  Pattern  Works,  metal  and  wood  patterns; 
Barker  Inc.,  gasoline  engines;  Bates,  John  S.,  monuments; 
Bluepoints  Co.,  Inc.,  oyster  opening,  formerly  North  At¬ 
lantic  Oyster  Farms,  Inc.;  Boese,  Edwin  Co.,  applique  lace 
and  handkerchiefs;  Borda  Press,  job  printing;  Brophy 
Laundry,  laundry.  Cash,  J.  and  J.  Ltd.,  cotton  embroid- 
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eries,  woven  names,  tapes;  Church  Expansion  Bolt  Co.; 
Clover  Mfg.  Co.,  grinding  compound;  Cluett,  Peabody 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  men’s  dress  shirts;  Cole-Roscoe  Mfg.  Co., 
brass  and  copper  wire  cloth;  Co-operative  Mfg.  Co.,  pocket 
books;  Connecticut  Co.,  car  repairs;  Connecticut  Bathrobe 
Co.,  bathrobes;  Connecticut  Ice  Machine  Co.;  Connecticut 
Lace  Works,  Inc.,  lace;  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co., 
gas  and  electric  light;  Connecticut  Potato  Chip  Co.,  potato 
chips;  Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.,  hats;  Crystal  Ice  Co.,  arti¬ 
ficial  ice. 

D.  B.  Decker,  oyster  opening;  Dikeman  Mfg.  Co.,  screw 
machine  products  and  machinists’  tools;  Enterprise  Century 
Underwear  Co.;  Fitrite  Infant  Coat  Co.,  infants’  coats; 
Fitzgerald  Awning  Co.,  Inc.,  awnings;  Foster  &  Stewart  Co., 
Inc.,  awning  and  tape,  hammock  and  furniture  covers;  Gam¬ 
ble,  W.  J.,  woodwork;  General  Ice  Cream  Corp.,  Golden, 
S.,  ice  cream  and  candy;  Goldstein  Brothers,  fur  cutting  and 
fur  dyeing;  Gompers,  H.  Press,  job  printing;  Gorham 
Press,  printing;  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  gasoline  and  oils.  H. 
and  O.  Chain  Co.,  chains;  Harris  and  Cans,  coal  and  wood; 
Hatch  and  Bailey,  house  finish;  Hegelein,  H.  A.,  steam 
fitting,  sheet  metal  work;  High  Grade  Bottling  Works,  soda 
water;  Hodshon-Berg  Inc.,  hats;  Flotchkiss,  E.  H.  Co., 
metal  paper  fasteners,  staples  and  typewriter  supplies;  Hour 
Press,  printing;  Hour  Publishing  Co.,  newspaper;  Hunter, 
C.  K.,  auto  tops  and  cushions;  Huth,  Frederick,  formerly 
the  Charles  H.  Harris,  Inc.,  plate  glass  beveling  and  polish¬ 
ing;  Individual  Laundry  Co.  J.  and  W.  Bathrobe  Co., 
bathrobes;  Jacobs,  H.  and  Sons,  Inc.,  shoes  and  slippers; 
Jonas  and  Naumberg,  Corp.,  importers  and  cutters  of 
hatters’  fur;  Jones  Millwork  Inc.,  wood  work;  Knorr  Art 
and  Novelty  Shoppe,  novelties;  Le  Count,  W.  G.,  machine 
tools  and  cylinder  grinding;  LeRoy  Shirt  Co.,  men’s  shirts; 
Lessin,  J.  and  Son,  hat  boxes;  Level  Hat  Co.,  men’s  hats; 
Liberty  Laboratory;  Liberty  Paper  Box  Co.,  paper  boxes; 
Lockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  builders’  hardware;  Lounsbury  and 
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Bissell  Co.,  felts;  Lowndes  Oyster  Co.,  oyster  opening; 
Lyon  Printery  Inc. 

Main  Confectionery,  candy  and  ice  cream;  Malkin,  A.  R. 
and  Co.,  house  finish;  Mayehoff,  M.  N.  and  Co.,  ladies’ 
dresses  and  men’s  shirts;  McMahon  and  Cremins,  Inc.,  lace 
curtains;  Meeker’s  Union  Foundry  Corp.,  iron  castings; 
Meyers  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  shopping  and  school  bags  and 
leather  goods;  Miller,  J.  W.,  machinery  and  repairs;  Mil¬ 
ler,  S.,  plumbing;  Minton  Vacuum  Paper  Dryer,,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
perimental  work;  Muller  Gloria  Mills,  broad  silk,  dress  and 
umbrella  cloth;  Murvon  Printing  Service,  printing  and  nov¬ 
elties.  Nash  Engineering  Co.,  air  compressors;  Nash, 
Raymond  and  Dean,  Inc.,  plumbing  and  sheet  metal  work; 
Neptune  Hardware  Co.,  marine  and  awning  hardware. 
Norwalk  Box  Co.,  paper  boxes;  Norwalk  Braid  Co.,  silk 
braids;  Norwalk  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Co.,  cleaning  and 
dyeing;  Norwalk  Co.,  air  compressors  and,  ice  machinery; 
Norwalk  Coal  and  Supply  Co.,  fuel;  Norwalk  Dress  Co., 
Norwalk  Duntile,  Inc.,  concrete  blocks;  Norwalk  Fur  Co., 
Inc.,  hatters’  furs  and  supplies;  Norwalk  Hat  Co.,  rough 
hats;  Norwalk  Hungarian  Herald,  newspaper;  Norwalk 
Knitting  Co.,  Inc.;  Norwalk  Lumber  Co.,  mill  work;  Nor¬ 
walk  Mattress  Co.,  mattresses  and  cushions;  Norwalk  Pat¬ 
tern  and  Model  Co.,  wood  and  metal  patterns;  Norwalk 
Perfumery  Co.,  perfumery  and  toilet  waters;  Norwalk 
Steam  Laundry,  laundry;  Norwalk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
tires  and  tubes;  Novelty  Compact  Leather  Co.;  Norwalk 
Slipper  Co. 

Olchin,  L.  and  Co.,  Inc.,  ladies’  dresses,  coats  and  suits; 
Old  Well  Cigar  Co.,  cigars;  Olden  Time  Bottling  Works, 
soda  water;  Palinkos,  S.  J.,  Hat  Co.,  hats;  Pearl  Silk  Co., 
broad  silk;  Peerless  Fur  Cutting  Co.;  Peerless  Mfg.  Co., 
water  pumps;  Peters’  Sweet  Shop,  ice  cream  and  candy;  Pe- 
quot  Wire  Cloth  Co.;  Philips,  James,  auto  and  wagon  re¬ 
pairs;  Post  Road  Forge,  ornamental  iron  work;  Powell  Silk 
Co.,  broad  silk.  R.  and  G.  Corset  Co.,  corsets;  Rabhor  Co., 
Inc.,  bath  robes;  Radel,  Andrew  Oyster  Co.;  Reynolds,  B. 
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J.  cigars;  Richards,  Dr.,  Dyspepsia  Tablet  Association; 
Roberts  and  Pressmar  Inc.,  plumbing  and  heating;  Rosen¬ 
blatt  &  Hollub  Inc.,  women’s  dresses;  Roth,  G.  S.  and  Son, 
Inc.,  women’s  muslin  underwear;  Rough  Hat  Co.;  Rubin 
Mfg.  Co.,  women’s  coats;  R.  U.  V.  Co.,  Inc.,  water  sterili¬ 
zers;  Ryder,  H.  B.  signs.  Sabel  Hat  Co.,  women’s  straw 
and  velvet  hats;  Salisbury,  E.  J.,  house  finish;  Sanitice  Corp., 
ice  machines;  Schuman  Art  Print  Co.,  printing;  Segal  Lock 
Co.,  •  formerly  Norwalk  Lock  Co.,  builders’  and  marine 
hardware;  Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  newspaper. 

Seymoure,  H.  A.  Novelty  Co.;  Sheehan,  J.  T.,  cigars; 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  stitching  and  repairs;  South 
Norwalk  Electric  Light  Works,  light  and  power;  South 
Norwalk  Hat  Co.;  South  Norwalk  Oyster  Farms  Co.,  oys¬ 
ter  opening;  Standard  Laundry,  wet  wash;  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  tank  and  auto  repairs;  Standard  Safety  Razor  Corp.; 
Star  Laundry,  laundry;  Star  Union  Overall  Co.,  overalls 
and  children’s  play  suits;  Stetson  Textile  Corp.;  Strand 
restaurant,  candy  and  ice  cream;  Streb  Fur  Cutting  Co.; 
Success  Welding  Co.,  welding  and  cutting;  Superior  Casting 
Co.,  iron  and  brass  castings.  Tallmadge  Bros.  Inc.,  oyster 
opening;  Thomas  Chocolate  Shop,  candy;  Tilly  Auto  and 
Carriage  Works,  carriage  and  auto  repairs;  Trowbridge, 
C.  S.  Co.,  paper  boxes  and  wood  cases;  Vanderbilt,  R.  T. 
Co.,  Inc.,  laboratory;  Veco  Co.,  electrical  fittings;  Waldron, 
A.  and  Son,  house  finish;  Wallace,  John  J.,  stairs;  Walsh, 
John,  blacksmithing;  Wear  Ever  Slipper  Co.;  Wheeler 
Brothers,  machine  work,  hatters’  tools;  White,  Nelson  M., 
plumbing  and  metal  work. 

Other  local  firms  which  submitted  information  regarding 
their  businesses  in  response  to  inquiries  were  the  following: 
Foster  and  Stewart  Co.,  manufacturers  of  awnings  and 
couch  hammock  fabrics,  founded  in  1911.  C.  W.  Foster 
is  the  present  head  of  the  firm  and  30  are  employed  in  the 
Norwalk  business.  McMahon  and  Cremins,  Inc.,  14  to 
20  Orchard  st.,  manufacturers  of  curtains  and  converters  of 
drapery  fabrics,  was  founded  in  1907.  Thomas  J. 
McMahon  of  New  York  is  the  present  head  of  the  firm. 
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The  Norwalk  Pattern  and  Model  Co.  was  founded  May 
I,  1923.  J.  Herbert  Mottram  is  the  present  head  and  the 
company  employs  seven.  The  Superior  Castings  Corp.  was 
founded  in  January,  1926.  Charles  Aussenhofer  is  head 
of  the  company  in  which  26  are  employed.  The  Isaac 
Church  Expansion  Bolt  Co.  was  founded  in  1887.  Leroy 
Montgomery  is  the  present  head.  The  Pequot  Wire  Cloth 
Co.  was  founded  in  June,  1928.  C.  J.  Royle  is  the  present 
head  and  22  are  employed  there.  The  Fitzgerald  Co.  was 
founded  in  1920.  Walter  J.  Fitzgerald  is  head  of  the  firm 
in  which  ten  are  employed.  The  C.  S.  Trowbridge  Co. 
was  founded  about  1850  and  incorporated  in  1907 .  F.  C. 
Quintard  is  the  present  head  of  the  firm  in  which  30  are 
employed.  The  Norwalk  Duntile  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
founded  in  September,  1925.  The  present  head  of  the  firm 
in  which  four  are  employed  is  W.  P.  Petrie.  The  Crystal 
Ice  Co.  was  founded  in  1924.  Edgar  Murphy  is  president 
and  ten  are  employed  there. 

The  Barker  Factory,  Inc.,  Pine  Island,  marine  conver¬ 
sion  equipment  for  Ford  engines,  has  an  interesting  history. 
The  business  was  established  in  1899  in  its  present  location 
by  Charles  L.  Barker  now  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and 
George  F.  Betts  of  Norwalk  who  did  business  as  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Launch  Works.  The  manufacturer  of  Barker  two 
cycle  marine  engines  designed  by  Mr.  Barker,  who  bought 
out  his  partner,  was  commenced  in  1901,  and  the  boat  build¬ 
ing  business  was  given  up.  In  1923  the  company  became 
the  Barker  Factory  Inc.,  manufacture  of  the  two  cycle 
engines  was  continued,  and  a  repair  yard  for  boats  operated. 
In  1924  the  company  introduced  a  standardized  set  of 
marine  conversion  equipment  for  Ford  Model  T  engines, 
which  was  successful  from  the  beginning.  Sales  distribution 
of  this  equipment  has  carried  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
and  of  Norwalk,  to  every  state  as  well  as  to  Alaska  and 
the  Island  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  addition 
to  more  than  80  foreign  ports  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  officers  of  the  corporation  are :  F.  L.  Tuttle,  Esq.,  of 
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Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  president;  Georgia  T.  Tuttle,  of  Norwalk, 
vice  president,  and  Thomas  T.  Tuttle  of  Norwalk,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


OTHER  NORWALK  ISLANDS 

Pine  Island,  a  prominent  west  coast  elevation  in  the  Nor¬ 
walk  river,  now  part  of  the  mainland,  was  once  considered 
an  excellent  bathing  site.  Campfield  or  Canfield  Island, 
now  part  of  the  Shorehaven  filled-in  property,  was  once 
owned  by  Mathew  Canfield,  early  Norwalk  settler.  In 
1672,  it  was  in  part  the  property  of  Ephraim  Lockwood. 
Lockwood,  just  before  he  died,  deeded  it  to  his  son  James, 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  Chancellor  James  Kent.  The 
year  1896  found  the  island  part  of  Langdon  Marina  and 
connected  by  a  bridge  to  Half  Mile  Island,  once  the  scene 
of  a  thriving  pottery  trade,  of  which  mention  was  made 
earlier  in  the  history.  Today  finds  Campfield,  Half  Mile 
and  also  Stephen’s  Island,  all  swallowed  up  in  the  Shore- 
haven  coastal  development.  On  Stephen’s  Island,  for  some 
time  lived  the  parent,  a  silver  craftsman,  of  the  late  Alfred 
Jackson  of  Norwalk  and  his  brother,  LeGrand,  Wall  st. 
jeweler. 

Other  islands  are:  Crow  Island,  said  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  large  number  of  birds  on  the  crow  order 
which  frequented  the  place,  the  island,  which  has  practically 
disappeared,  now  being  owned  by  Arthur  E.  Wickes;  Dog 
Hammock  owned  by  Edmond  C.  Browne,  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island;  Race  Rocks;  Grassy  Hammock,  where  the 
Tolchester  was  stranded  in  1896;  Long  Beach,  favorite 
spot  of  Norwalk  Indians  and  where  Arthur  Tolies,  captain 
of  the  “Charis  Second,”  Charles  H.  Harris’  yacht,  once 
found  numerous  arrow  heads;  The  Plains,  off  Temperance 
Island,  good  only  at  low  tide  and  owned  by  Agnes  F.  Smith 
of  New  York;  Sheep  Rock;  Daskam  Island  now  part  of 
Harbor  View;  Tempest  Island;  Hoyt’s  Island,  about  3 
acres  in  size  and  owned  by  Albert  Rathbone  of  80  Broad 
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way;  Sandy  Hammock,  3  acres,  owned  by  Mary  J.  Com¬ 
stock  and  H.  L.  Comstock;  Cedar  Hammock,  scene  of 
death  of  two  young  duck  hunters,  Alan  Moran  and  Melville 
Scudder,  who  were  frozen  to  death,  the  island  now  being 
owned  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Officer  of  Wethersfield;  Bell  Island, 
now  part  of  the  mainland,  the  island  having  taken  its  name 
from  Captain  John  Bell,  rich  man,  and  owner  of  most  of 
the  island  at  one  time.  Stuart  Island,  once  farmed  by 
Robert  Stuart;  West  White  Rock  or  White  Rock,  and  East 
White  Rock;  Little  Tavern,  and  Sention  or  St.  John’s  Beach, 
old  clamming  ground,  are  other  small  islands. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Norwalk 
harbor,  often  thought  to  belong  to  Norwalk  but  which 
actually  belong  to  Darien  or  to  Westport:  Seymour  Rock 
and  Kitts  Island  are  in  Saugatuck  harbor;  Duck  Island, 
in  Westport  waters,  is  owned  by  F.  H.  Minard;  Sprite 
Island,  Westport,  was  owned  in  1771  by  Rev.  William 
Tennent  of  Norwalk  whose  father  was  universally  known 
for  his  wonderful  “trances.”  Rev.  Tennent  sold  the  island 
in  1772  when  he  was  dismissed  from  his  Congregational 
parish  and  it  is  now  owned  by  Helen  DeKay  of  Westport. 
Cockenoe  Island,  Westport,  at  one  time  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  bootleg  distillery,  and  at  another  time, 
to  have  been  the  hiding  place  of  a  bold  pirate’s  treasure, 
is  now  owned  by  D.  B.  Sanford  and  William  B.  W.  Smith 
of  Westport.  Butler  Island,  Darien,  old  Indian  rendezvous 
where  the  Indians  used  to  grind  their  corn  in  a  hole  ten 
inches  across,  and  18  inches  deep  gouged  in  a  rock,  is  now 
part  of  the  mainland.  Contentment  Island,  once  a  thriving 
farm  property,  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sher¬ 
man  Hoyt  of  “Keewaydin”  Contentment  Island,  Darien. 
Fish  Island,  also  in  Darien,  belongs  to  John  Sherman  Hoyt. 
Goose  Island,  scene  20  years  ago  of  the  burial  of  a  badly 
decomposed  body  which  had  been  washed  up  on  shore, 
by  David  W.  Raymond,  local  undertaker,  is  on  the  Nor- 
walk-Westport  boundary  line.  Humor  in  tragedy  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  remark  of  old  timers  who  maintain  that  100 
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years  from  now  some  one  will  dig  lip  the  bones  of  the  corpse 
and  proclaim  a  new  Indian  find.  The  island  belongs  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  has  been  used  for  experimental 
purposes. 


MARCH  OF  NORWALKERS  IN  CIVIL  WAR 

In  the  “Fighting  Seventeenth”  which  saw  hard  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  nearly  200  Norwalkers  fought.  The  line  of  march  is 
pictured  above:  Norwalk  to  Bridgeport,  then  to  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land  by  train;  over  to  Fort  Marshall — Brooklyn  and  New  York 
troops  here,  lax  discipline,  17th  refused  proper  shelter,  soldiers  dis¬ 
satisfied  ;  then  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  then  to  Tenallytown  en¬ 
camping  at  Fort  Kearney  where  trenches  were  dug;  to  Georgetown 
and  then  to  Gainesville,  Virginia  with  Gen.  Franz  Sigel;  here  under 
Gen.  McLean  were  many  Ohio  men  whom  the  Norwalkers  liked; 
Prince  Salm-Salm’s  beautiful  wife  reviewed  the  troops  here;  then 
to  Thoroughfare  Gap  in  the  Bull  Run  mountains;  then  to  Hope- 
well  Gap,  just  gap  in  the  hills,  and  Antioch  church;  then  to  Chan¬ 
tilly  and  bitter  cold ;  then  to  Falmouth  and  over  to  Stafford  Court 
House  where  the  Norwalkers  gave  dinner  for  Ohio  boys;  then  to 
Belle  Plain  and  over  to  Brooks’  Station;  westward  to  Hartwood 
Church ;  to  Barrett’s  Ford  on  the  Rappahannock,  to  Germania  Ford 
on  the  Rapidan,  where  pontoons  were  laid;  back  to  battleground 
of  Chancellorsville ;  across  Rappahannock,  north  to  battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  Pa.;  down  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  down  to  Antie- 
tam,  many  of  soldiers  without  shoes;  down  to  Alexandria;  troops 
now  embarked  for  Fortress  Monroe,  Virg. ;  took  boat  for  Folly 
Island,  South  Carolina;  soldiers  spent  most  of  time  dodging  shells 
here;  heard  first  guns  fired  on  Fort  Sumter;  then  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  then  to  St.  Augustine;  then  to  Volusia,  where  Captain 
Kellogg  of  Norwalk  frightened  away  enemy  by  ruse  of  wagon  tracks 
mistaken  for  artillery;  to  Welaka  and  Sanders  where  company  of 
17  was  wiped  out  in  action;  up  to  Jacksonville;  down  to  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  men  running  short  of  water  on  way  down  and  Col.  Noble 
offering  $100  for  pint;  over  to  Picolata  where  scorching  sands  burned 
the  men’s  feet;  up  to  Baldwin,  back  to  St.  Augustine;  up  St.  John’s 
River  to  Dunn’s  Lake  where  raid  was  made  on  enemy  cotton  store ; 
back  to  St.  Augustine  where  at  Fort  Marion,  17th  took  charge  of 
prisoners;  up  to  Jacksonville  to  provost  duty;  over  to  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina,  where  17th  was  mustered  out,  July  16,  1865. 
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NORWALK  OYSTER  GROUNDS 

Upper  map  shows  Norwalk  oyster  grounds  under  state  juris¬ 
diction,  the  following  having  grounds:  J.  W.  Bayles,  Lowndes 
Oyster  Co.,  C.  W.  Bell  estate,  A.  and  G.  Stevens,  Andrew  Radel 
Oyster  Co.,  Nellie  Stevens,  Modern  Oyster  Co.,  Stevens  and  De- 
Waters,  J.  and  J.  W.  Elsworth  Co.,  D.  P.  Weeks.,  C.  B.  Seeley, 
Conn.  Oyster  Farms  Co.,  now  Bluepoints  Co.,  M.  Parker,  Charles 
W.  Ludlam  Oyster  Co.,  F.  F.  Love  joy,  H.  C.  Rowe,  and  H.  P. 
Morgan. 

The  lower  map  shows  Norwalk  oyster  grounds  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  city  of  Norwalk,  the  following  having  grounds: 
D.  B.  Decker,  estate,  4,  5,  7,  8,  17,  23,  24,  29,  32,  41,  50,  54,  56, 
79,  82,  89,  94,  99,  108,  109,  136,  173;  A.  A.  Geib,  2,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  37,  74,  191,  192;  Radel  Oyster  Co.,  9,  28,  30,  33,  35,  40,  42, 
48,  148,  1 7 1 ,  185,  190,  201,  207,  208,  209,  2 1 1 ;  F.  F.  Lovejoy, 
3,  27,  31,  36,  61,  65,  85,  92,  100,  102,  1 2 1 ,  122,  123,  126,  150, 
166,  167,  180,  182,  188;  Lowndes  Oyster  Co.  11,  26,  34,  93,  95, 
1 16,  228,  234;  Tallmadge  Brothers,  12,  13,  15,  16,  58,  68,  81,  86, 
87,  88,  101,  105,  134,  168,  189,  223,  225,  226,  227,  261,  266; 
William  Byxbee,  19,  45,  62,  124,  137,  177,  194,  195,  270, •  Owen 
Byxbee,  20;  Thomas  Byxbee,  21;  Bluepoints  Co.,  38,  39,  43,  44, 
52,  53,  55,  76,  78,  80,  91,  97,  98,  156,  162,  164;  George  Kenzie, 
51,  59,  I7°,  255;  W.  Redfern,  66,  75;  Charles  Purcells,  72;  Theo¬ 
dore  Mayhew,  118;  W.  I.  Stevens,  125,  253;  Andrew  Mills,  145; 
Charles  Raymond,  210,  264;  Harry  Williams,  215,  246;  Mills 
Brothers,  224,  260,  268 ;  George  Ackerly,  233 ;  John  Plander,  240, 
242;  William  Wright,  231;  Smith  estate,  70,  106,  107,  1 1 7,  169, 
218,  250,  251,  256;  Ed  Schroder,  257;  F.  Stabell,  128,  259;  A.  D. 
Corson,  267;  I.  Podzelni,  49,  73,  129,  154,  214,  221;  C.  W.  Bell, 
estate,  165,  183,  184,  204;  Wickenhauser,  176,  213,  216,  249. 
There  are  others  but  the  grounds  change  hands  frequently  and 
there  is  no  complete  up  to  date  list. 
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Aashowshack,  65 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  see  University 
Abbe,  Marcia,  438 
Abbott,  Fred,  402 
Abbott,  or  Abbitt,  George,  37,  38, 
84 

Abbott,  Jonathan,  82 
Abbott,  Seth,  162 
Acadians,  come  here,  111,  112 
Accident,  librarians  in,  330 
Ackart,  Harvey,  375 
Ackert,  August,  335 
Ackert,  Benj.,  335 
Acton,  William,  381 
Actors,  Actresses,  439 
Adam,  21,  22 
Adams,  Aaron,  170 
Adams,  Bob,  440  and  Lorenzo, 
440 

Adams  Brothers,  283 
Adams,  Charles,  328 
Adams,  Edwin,  279,  280,  373,  376 
Adams,  Elbert,  381 
Adams,  E.  S.,  371 
“Adelphi  Explosion,”  334 
Advantages  of  Norwalk,  424  to 
426 

Advent  Christian  Church  240 
Advertising,  early,  194 
Aged  Home,  422,  435 
Aiken,  Henry,  298 
Ainsworth,  Francis,  240 
Airport,  425 
Akin,  Andrew,  205 
Akin,  John,  205 
Akin,  Samuel,  205 
Albrecht,  C.  B.,  Mrs,  332 
Alison,  George,  438 
Alison,  Gertrude,  438 
Allen,  Enid,  403 
Allen,  George,  385 
Allen,  Henry,  206,  299,  300,  302, 
335 

Allen,  James,  293,  382 
Alpha  Bicycle  Club,  385 
Ambler,  William,  293 
American  Hat  Co.,  290 


American  Legion,  post  and  aux¬ 
iliary,  404 

Ammerman,  J.  U.,  323 
Amundsen,  Fred,  402 
Amunition,  158,  165 
Amusement  Park,  426 
Anderson,  Alfred,  243 
Anderson  Family,  267 
Anderson,  Oscar,  382 
Anderson,  Ruth,  405 
Andrews,  B.  M.,  Mrs,  288 
Andrews,  Francis,  99 
Angevine  Furn.  Co.,  339 
Annanupp,  65 
Anthitunn,  65 
Apitz,  Otto,  241 

Appendix,  selectmen  from  1654 
to  1900,  447  to  462;  South  Nor¬ 
walk  mayors,  462;  gifts  to  Nor., 
S.  N.  libraries,  463;  old  time 
oystermen,  464;  attorneys,  464; 
physicians,  465;  dentists,  466; 
opticians  and  veterinarians,  466; 
old  time  physicians,  467;  Yacht 
Club  Commodores,  467;  Span. 
War  Vets,  468;  clubs,  470;  man¬ 
ufactures,  473;  islands,  478; 
Civil  War,  480;  oyster  grounds, 
481 ;  bibliography,  482 
Archer,  Harry,  442 
Architecture,  early  homes,  52; 
homes,  1750,  104;  homes  after 
Rev.,  177,  178 

Areas,  oyster  grounds,  366,  367, 
368,  481 

Arion  Hall,  253 
Armstrong,  Joseph,  298 
Arnold,  Benedict,  141,  144,  145 
Arnold,  C.  V.,  321 
Arnold,  Lewis,  298 
Arnold’s  Inn,  180 
Artists,  332,  435  to  442 
Ashe,  Edmund,  436 
Atlantic,  ships  across,  218 
Attorneys,  61,  405;  today,  464 
Austin,  A.  E.,  282,  406 
Austin,  Alfred,  381 
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Authors,  442  to  444 
Auto,  first,  384 
Auxiliary  Police,  400 
Avison,  George,  437 

Babcock,  Stanton,  294 

Baby  Carriage  Invention,  386 

Baby  Clinic,  434 

Bailey,  Belden,  400 

Bailey,  George  R.,  296 

Bailey,  H.  O.,  238,  296,  371,  378 

Baird,  A,  E.,  378 

Baird’s  School,  260,  412 

Baker,  Tallmadge,  407 

Balcom,  Lowell,  437 

Balcom,  Thomas,  331 

Ball,  Hazel,  403 

Ballast,  49 

“Baltimore,”  217 

Ban  on  oysters,  361,  362 

Bank  Blown  Up,  229 

Bank  of  Norwalk,  227 

Banking,  early,  226 

Banks,  in  Norwalk,  226  to  229 

Banks,  Samuel,  335 

Baptism,  immersion,  235 

Baptist  Churches, 

Norwalk,  232,  233;  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  233  ;  Rowayton,  233  ;  Grace 
or  Calvary,  233  ;  Mount  Zion,  234 ; 
Hungarian,  234 
Bar  Association,  405 
Barbour,  H.  H.,  406 
Barbour,  James,  294 
Barclay,  W.  C.,  337 
Barnes,  George  H.,  428 
Barnes,  Hiram,  215 
Barnum,  Father  of  all  Barnums 
here,  2 

Barnum,  Jay  H.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  437 
Barnum,  P.  T.,  69,  70,  323 
Barnum,  Samuel,  292 
Barnum,  Thomas,  68,  69,  70 ;  Thomas 
2nd,  Francis,  Richard,  John, 
Ebenezer,  Hannah,  69 ;  Thomas, 
2nd  and  Sarah,  Ephraim  and 
Mehitable,  Ephraim  and  Keziah, 
Joseph,  Philo,  70,  100 
Barren  Marsh,  28 
Barrett,  Percy,  Mrs.,  332 
Barrymores,  439 
Bartek,  Kate,  435 
Barthis,  Ethus,  206 
Barton,  Calvin,  389 
Bertram,  Daniel,  205 


Bartram,  D.  S.,  195 
Bartram,  Job,  150,  170 
Bartram,  W.  S.,  391 
Bassen,  William,  382 
Basso,  Bela,  238 
Bates,  Charles,  402 
Bates,  William,  297 
Batterson,  John,  291,  298,  299,  301, 
303 

Battle  in  Rowayton,  373 

Battle  of  Bridge,  398 

Battle  of  Rocks,  see  “The  Rocks” 

Baumbach,  J.  G.,  427 

Baxter  Field,  401 

Bayley,  Neville,  310,  426 

Beach,  Howard,  360,  363 

Beach,  Nelson,  298 

Beacham,  49 

Beacham  or  Beauchamp,  Robert,  37, 
39 

Beard,  A.  E.,  198 
Beard,  Algernon,  419 
Beard,  Augustus,  116,  443 
Beard,  Captain,  72 
Beard,  E.,  22 7,  337 
Beard,  E.  Patten,  442,  443 
Beard,  Gerald,  238 
Bearsley,  Plum,  205 
Beardsley,  Sarah,  70 
Beardsley,  Sidney,  406 
Beatty,  John,  289 
Beaver,  Charles,  428 
Beaver  hats,  271 
Beck  Hazzard  Co.,  430 
Becker,  Frank,  320 
Becker,  Max,  428 
Becker,  Michael,  321 
Beckwith  or  Beckett,  Stephen,  37, 
39,  264 

Bedford,  E.  T.,  432,  433 
Bedford,  Mary  A.,  433;  nurses’ 
home,  433 
Bedient,  Jesse,  168 
Beebe,  James,  100 
Beebe,  John,  100 
Beers,  George,  295 
Beers,  Moses,  206 
Belden,  Azar,  103,  104 
Belden,  Daniel,  114 
Belden,  Esther,  131 
Belden,  iHenry,  227 ;  house,  237 
Belden,  Hezekiah,  136 
Belden,  Isaac,  home,  165 
Belden  or  Beldin,  John,  100,  136; 
home  saved,  165 
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Belden,  Thomas,  164,  196 
Belden’s  Point,  25,  65,  146 
Belding,  John,  82 
Belknap,  Abel,  187 
Bell,  Andrew,  homestead,  255 
Bell,.  George,  266,  392,  393 
Bell,  Hiram,  3351 
Bell,  Holly,  205 
Bell  Island,  414,  479 
Bell,  James,  171 
Bell,  Thaddeus,  171,  196,  266 
Benda,  Marion,  438 
Benedick,  James,.  100 
Benedict,  Ammon,  205 
Benedict,  Anna  Louise,  314,  316 
Benedict,  Asa,  205 
Benedict,  Cyrus,  228 
Benedict,  Daniel,  82 
Benedict,  George,  373 
Benedict,  J.,  316 
Benedict,  James,  100,  265 
Benedict,  John,  38,  96,  265 
Benedict,  Nathaniel,  135,  138,  169 
Benedict,  Nehemiah,  138 
Benedict,  Raymond,  392 
Benedict,  Robert,  430 
Benedict,  Samuel,  100 
Benedict,  Seth,  323 
Benedict,  Theodore,  292,  293 
Benedict,  Thomas,  67 ;  deacon,  155, 
166 

Benedict,  Thomas,  Jr.,  38,  79,  84 
(Bennidick  and  Bennydick)  on 
bridge  committee,  392 
Benedict,  Thomas,  Sr.,  38,  39,  84, 
85  (Bennydick) 

Benedict’s  Point,  265 
Bennett,  E.  A.,  Mrs.,  439 
Bennett,  Edward,  402 
Bennett,  Ezra,  439 
Bennett,  Lewis,  205 
Benton,  Stacey,  396 
Berg,  F.,  289 
Berg,  George,  439 
Beth  Israel  Synagogue,  242 
Betts,  A.  A.,  381 
Betts,  C.  Fred,  299 
Betts,  Daniel,  135 
Betts,  David,  205 
Betts,  Elijah,  335 
Betts,  Hezekiah,  168,  175 
Betts,  Isaac,  168 
Betts,  Island,  414,  415 
Betts,  John,  168;  hotel,  180 
Betts,  Juliette,  175 


Betts,  Le  Grand,  Mrs.,  47,  370 

Betts,  Mary,  403 

Betts,  Philo,  205 

Betts,  Samuel,  103 

Betts,  Silas,  168 

Betts,  Squire,  house,  176 

Betts,  Stephen,  131,  150,  153,  158. 

161,  168,  170 

Betts,  Thaddeus,  135,  136,  158,  16L 

187,  268,  405,  406,  407 
Betts,  Thomas,  38,  39,  79,  84 
Betts,  William,  196,  197,  370;  store. 

371 

Biart,  Victor,  442 

Bicycling  Days,  385 

Biddle,  J.  A.,  241 

Bigsbee,  John,  205 

Bigsby,  Andrew,  205 

Birchard,  Joseph,  100 

Birdsall,  Cortland,  402 

Bishop,  Edward,  296 

Bishop,  George,  378 

Bishop,  Hubert,  330 

Bishop,  Isaac,  205 

Bissa,  Samuel,  205 

Bissell,  Clark,  227,  268,  405,  407 

Bissell,  Dr.,  409 

Bissell,  Frank  Harper,  438 

Bissell,  Frank,  Mrs.,  334 

Bissell,  Governor,  444 

Bissell  House,  164,  176 

Bixbe,  Moses,  141 

“Black  Friday,”  313,  314 

“Blackstone  of  America,”  176 

Blake,  J.  W.,  336 

Blake,  Mortimer,  402 

Blanchard,  Abiathar,  249,  327,  328 

Blanchard,  Agnes,  328 

Blizzard  of  1888,  369 

Blockades  in  War  of  1812,  204,  205 

Block,  Adrien,  7 

Bloodletting,  91 

Bloom,  Charles,  402 

Blue  Laws,  93,  94 

Bluepoints  Co.,  366 

Board  of  Trade,  430 

Boats,  see  ships. 

Bodwell,  Wilfred,  389 
Bodwell,  William,  295 
Bogardus,  George,  306 
Bogart,  Gilbert,  292,  379,  431 
Bogart,  James,  350 
Bohannan,  C.  G.,  377 
Bolt,  David,  136 
Bolt,.  William,  136 
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Bond,  Anna,  375 
Books,  for  children,  88 ;  burned,  164 
Boole,  Eunice  C.,  335 
Boole,  W.  H,  335 
Borglum,  Gutzon,  435 
Borglum,  Solon,  435 
Borough  of  Norwalk,  244,  381 
Boston  Carriage  Factory,  375 
Boston  Post  Road,  see  Post  Road 
Boston  Store,  179,  180,  181,  329,  430 
“Bottom  Set,”  oysters,  345 
Boughton,  Joseph,  205 
Boult,  David,  86 
Boult,  Ruth,  213 
Boundary  Disputes,  71-78 
Bouten,  John,  231 
Bouton,  Esaias,  148,  216 
Bouton,  Isaac,  205 
Bouton  or  Bowton,  John,  37,  39,  84, 
85,  100 

Bouton,  Joseph,  100 
Bouton,  Nathaniel,  444 
Bouton,  Seth,  206 
Bouton,  William,  169 
Bowen,  William,  233 
Bowers,  Robert  Hood,  442 
“Bowing”  of  hats,  272 
Bowman,  Shirley,  332 
Boyer,  Eugene,  381 
Boylston,  Francis,  386 
Bradley,  Thomas,  391,  397 
Brady,  Allen,  298 
Brady,  John,  230 
Brady,  Oliver,  293 
Brady,  Thomas,  205 
Brandegee,  Senator,  412 
Bray,  J.  Randolph,  442 
Bray,  Stephen,  371 
Bread  saved,  164 
Breese,  Edmund,  441 
Brehm,  Worth,.  437 
Brendlinger,  Margaret,  260,  420 
Brennan,  230 
Bresnen,  Paul,  230 
Brewer,  Stephen,  244,  245 
Brick,  first  brick  house,  178 
Bridge,  Norwalk,  36;  first,  79; 
arch  bridge,  186,  187;  stone, 
187;  wood,  187;  new,  392;  his¬ 
tory,  392;  draw,  391  to  395 
See  also  “The  Bridge” 
Bridgeport,  210;  trains,  220;  court¬ 
house  squabble,  268,  269,  292;  in 
Civil  War,  298,  299;  cars,  313 


Brinley,  D.  Putnam,  436,  439 
Brinley,  Gorden,  438 
British,  burn  Ridgefield  and  Dan¬ 
bury,  144;  Tories  in  Norwalk, 
146,  148;  burn  Fairfield,  151;  in 
Norwalk,  152-160;  losses,  162 
Britto,  Charles,  398 
Broad  River,  234,  235;  school  dis¬ 
trict,  247;  school,  251,  256;  club, 
256;  cars,  313 

Broad  River  Comm.  Club,  432 
Broad  River  School,  251,  256 
Brockway,  Misses,  260 
Brooks,  Lemuel,  135,  170 
Brookside;  Chapel,  241;  school, 
254 

Brookside  School,  251,  254,  255 
Brotherton,  Sylvester,  311 
Brown,  Charles,  205 
Brown,  James,  100 
Brown,  Lewis,  206 
Brown,  Thomas,  292,  298 
Brown,  William,  400 
Browne,  Porter  Emerson,  397,  441 
Brown’s  Bus.  College,  261 
Brundage,  James,  294 
Brundage,  John,  309 
Brundage,  Leeman,  382 
Bryan,  George,  375 
Bryan,  Harry,  375 
Bryant,  38 

Bucket  Brigades,  306,  307,  309 
Buckingham,  Elder,  85 
Buckingham  Post,  see  G.  A.  R. 
Buckingham,  Stephen,  Rev.,  85, 
86,  87,  97,  98,  164 
Buckingham,  William,  302 
Buckley,  Frederick,  443 
Buesch,  F.  V.,  408 
Building  permits,  425 
Bull  Run,  293 
Bunce,  Alan  and  Ruth,  441 
Bundling,  110 
Bunker  Hill  Races,  385 
Burbank,  John  L.,  233 
Burgesses,  House  of,  244 
Burke,  John,  266 
Burke,  W.  C.,  408 
Burnell,  Francis,  288,  389 
Burning  of  Norwalk,  156  to  157 
Burns,  Clement,  230 
Burns,  Francis,  430 
Burns,  Henry,  298 
Burns,  Peter,  430 
Burns  to  death,  435 
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Burr,  Jerusha,  124 
Burr,  Samuel,  196,  197 
Burrall,  John,  245 
Burritt,  Francis,  418 
Burton,  Frederick,  442 
Burwell,  John,  402 
Burwell,  Nathan,  136 
Bushnell,  Francis,  40,  100 
Bushnell,  Richard,  38 
Business  and  Prof.  Women’s  Club, 
421 

Butler  Is.,  479 

Butler,  J.  K.,  337,  338 

Butler,  Thomas,  198,  405,  406,  407 

Butterworth,  256 

Buttery,  Fred,  102 

Buttery,  Homer,  Mrs.,  235 

Butterys,  lots  of  436 

Buttery,  Samuel,  206 

Buxton,  George,  297,  382 

Byard,  Dorothy,  437 

Byard,  John,  438 

Byington,  A.  H.,  292,  323,  324 

Byington,  C.  Irving,  371 

Byington,  Homer,  445 

Byxbee,  John,  187,  293 

Byxbee,  Louisa,  265 

Byxbee,  Moses,  417 

Byxbee,  Stephen,  292 

Cables,  340 
Caffrey,  Thomas,  402 
Calf  Islands,  77 

Calf  Pasture,  49,  153,  155;  island, 
^  414,  415 

Callahan,  Mary,  403 
Cavalry  Baptist  Church,  233 
Calvert  Club,  422 
Cameron,  Robert,  244 
Camp,  Isaac,  130 
Camp,  Jonathan,  198,  268 
Camp,  Lemuel,  205 
Camp  Richard,  168,  244 
Campbell,  Thomas,  419 
Campfield  Island,  95,  264,  414,  478 
Campfield,  Mathew,  37,  40,  57,  265 
Campfield,  Nathaniel,  57 
Campfield,  Samuel,  38,  84 
Caner,  Henry,  Rev.,  98,  236 
Canfield,  Anthony,  294 
Canfield  Island,  49 
Canfield,  Thos.,  100 
Cannon,  Commodore,  170,  216 
Cannon  dedications,  401;  French, 
401;  German,  402 


Cannon,  James,  home,  176 
Cannon,  John,  134,  137,  163;  Jr., 
house,  176;  War  of  1812,  205,  216 
Cannon,  Samuel,  home,  176 
Canonicus,  Indian  chieftain,  10 
Cantoni,  James,  402 
Canty,  Thos.,  433 
Carnegie  Committee,  328,  330 
Carroll,  Richard,  258  • 

Cars,  horse,  311;  electric,  313 
Carter,  Josiah,  268,  405,  406,  407 
Casenave,  M.,  401 
>  Cash,  J.  and  J.,  428 
Cash,  Sidney,  428 
Cash  System  Introduced,  274 
Caspler,  Morris,  *428 
Cassel,  John,  437 
Caswell,  E.  C.,  379 
Catholic  Women,  422 
Catholics,  first,  229;  churches,  229 
to  231;  community  house,  231; 
retreat,  420 
Catonah,  64,  100 
Cavanagh,  Dobbs,  275,  444 
“Cavanagh  Edge”  hats,  275 
Cavanagh,  John,  275;  back  on 
bench,  286;  gets  help,  287,  328; 
mayor,  382;  428,  433,  434,  444; 
^  Ltd.,  444; 

Cavanagh,  John,  Mrs.,  287,  417 
Cavanagh,  Willis,  366 
Cavanaugh,  Mae,  403 
Cedar  Hammock,  414,  479 
Ceed,  Roswell,  205 
Cellar,  first  in  Norwalk,  87 
Cemeteries,  96,  255 
Center  School  Dist.,  247,  251; 
school,  251,  258 

Central  Fairfield  Trust  Co.,  227, 
228 

Central  Fire  Station,  307 
Central  National  Bank,  227,  228 
Central  Trust  Co.,  227,  228 
Chachoamer,  65 
Chancellorsville,  298,  299,  300 
Chandler,  Elsie  W.,  444 
Chandler,  Jean,  330 
Charash,  Jack,  442 
Charleston,  293 
Charnok  Market,  339 
Chashenoes  or  Cockenoe,  25 
Chernitzky,  Stephen,  239 
Chichester,  Mary,  181 
Child,  C.  G.,  337 
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Children;  restless  in  church,  68; 
in  school,  87,  88;  at  home,  88, 
89;  on  Sabbath,  95 
Children,  Mary,  422 
Children’s  Home,  Ffd.  Cty.,  435 
Chimney  Viewers,  38,  42,  64 
Chimons  Island,  25,  95,  265,  414, 
415,  416 

China,  Norwalker  in,  382 
Chinaman  invents  silk  hat,  273 
Chinnery,  Alfred,  293,  381 
Chiropodists,  466 
Chiropractic  phys.,  466 
Christ  Church,  238 
Christian  Science  Church,  241 
Christmas,  106,  107 
Church,  Ebenezer,  136,  270,  271 
Church,  Edward,  31,  32,  38 
Church,  Isaac,  205 
Church  of  Nazarenes,  243 
Churches  229;  Methodist,  189; 
Catholic,  229-231;  Congrega¬ 
tional,  231,  232;  Baptist,  232- 
234;  Mormon,  234,  235;  Episco¬ 
pal,  235  to  238;  Hungarian,  238; 
Advent  Christian,  240;  German 
Lutheran,  240;  Swed.  Beth.,  241; 
Christian  Science,  241;  Brook- 
side  Chapel,  242;  West  Nor¬ 
walk,  242;  Jewish,  242;  Swed. 
Luth.,  243;  Nazarenes,  243 
Cifatte,  Stephen,  402 
“Citizen,”  217 
City  Council,  325 
City  National  Bank,  227 
Civic  League,  330 
Civil  War,  School  here,  260;  war, 
291-305;  “Fighting  Seven¬ 
teenth,”  297;  Chancellorsville, 
298  to  300;  Gettsburg,  298  to 
302;  monument,  305;  route,  480 
Clark,  A.  N.,  384,  386 
Clark,  D.  H.,  337,  338 
Clark,  Elbert,  371 
Clark,  Frank,  26 
Clark,  George,  439,  440 
Clark,  Levi,  244,  349 
Clark,  Samuel,  294 
Clark,  Theodore,  398 
Clarke,  E.  C.,  408 
Clarke,  William,  296 
Clarkson,  Lieut.,  404 
Cleveland,  William,  244 
Clock,  James,  205 


Clock,  John,  171 

“Closed  season,”  oysters,  348,  349, 
.  355 

Clubs,  Norwalk  Country,  267; 
various,  420  to  423;  recreational, 
431;  others,  470 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  428 
Coaches,  see  Stage  Coach 
Coburn,  J.  Milton,  389 
Coburn,  Ralph,  366 
Cockefer,  John,  294 
Cockefer,  William,  297 
Cockefur,  Caroline  Birch,  176 
Cockenoe-de-Long-Island,  32,  33,  66 
Cockenoe  Island,  25,  95,  266,  479 
Coffin,,  Floyd,  397 
Coffin,  Hurlbutt  &  Co.,  279,  283 
“Cold  Stomack,”  91 
“Cold  Summer,”  206 
Cole,  George,  402 

Cole,  James,  439,  440;  and  Thomas, 
440 

Coleman,  James,  402 
Collins,  J.  W.,  356 
Collins,  Mary,  403 
Colonial  wedding,  130,  131,  132,  133 
Colored  Churches,  233,  234 
Community  halls,  432 
Commuter,  expelled,  322;  number 
here,  425 

Companies,  oyster,  Norwalk,  366  to 
368 

Compo  ;  compow,  65  ;  compoe,  72  ; 
British  land,  141;  144,  145;  oyster 
set,  364 

Comstock  Brothers,  429 
Comstock,  Christopher,  38,  40,  48 ; 
David,  138,  168,  205;  G.  S.,  408; 
John,  195 ;  Moses,  135 ;  Phoebe, 
98;  Samuel,  150 
Comstock,  Is.,  see  Keyser 
Concord  Coaches,  214 
Concord  School,  251,  253 
Concuskenow,  32,  33 
Congregational  Churches,  98 ;  So. 

Norwalk,  231 ;  Norwalk,  232. 
Connecticut,  Indian  tribes  here,  4; 
“Discovered,”  7 ;  boundary  dispute 
with  New  York,  71  and  74-78,  81 ; 
in  French  and  Indian  War,  111; 
gives  bonus  for  salt,  138;  wars  on 
profiteers,  139;  helps  Norwalk, 
172,  173,  174;  slaves  in,  189;  and 
school  societies,  247;  in  hatting 
association,  284;  oyster  laws,  348, 

•  349 
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Connecticut,  oyster  planting,  349; 
problems  in  oysters,  353,  354 ; 
negligent  in  oyster  indus.,  360 ; 
sanitary  rules  for  oyster  indus., 
362;  sewage  pollution,  362,  363, 
364;  shares  bridge  expense,  394 
Connecticut  Co.,  313,  394,  427 
Connecticut  House,  see  Hotels 
Conn.  Light  and  Power  Co.,  377, 
379 

Conn.  Shellfish  Comm.,  350,  354,  355, 
360 

Conoughey,  N.  J.,  427 
Conservative,  126;  Norwalk  is,  128, 
129,  134 

Consol.  R.  R.  Co.,  379 
Consolidation,  387  to  389 
Constable,  57,  58;  Norwalk  has 

three,  282 

Contentment  Island,  331,  479 
Cook,  Cornelius,  190' 

Cook,  Oliver,  375 

Coolidge,  Clarence,  381 

Coolidge,  Louise,  47 

Cooney,  Michael,  230 

Cooperative  Hat  Co.,  282 

Copp,  John,  408,  415 

Copper,  hurts  oysters,  360 

Copps  Island,  414,  415 

Corby,  Robert,  417 

Corn  Mill,  see  Mills 

Cornish,  Mr.,.  84 

Coulter,  Ernest,  402 

County  Almshouse,  197-198 

County  Courtshouse,  see  Courthouse 

County  home,  see  Children’s 

County  Club,  Norwalk,  267 

Court  Cecile,  422 

Court  Laurel,  401,  422 

Courthouse,  squabble,  268,  269; 

Bridgeport  wins,  269 
Courting  in  Norwalk,  55,  110 
Cove,  Wilson  Point,  27,  148,  150,  347 
“Covered  Wagons,”  213 
Cow  Pasture  Point,  124 
Cowing,  Walter,  405 
Cowley,  Alanson,  205 
Cram,  George,  403 
Crampton,  John,  38,  40,  82 
Crampton,  Joseph,  100 
Cranbury,  cars,  313;  school,  251, 
258 

Crauford,  Robert,  307 

Craw,  John,  299 

Craw,  W‘.  J.,  Mrs.,  331,  332 


Crawford,  W.  D.,  264 
Creagh,  Alice,  404 
Crockett,  Marion,  403 
Crockett,  William,  218,  389 
Crofut  and  Knapp  Co.,  28,  270,  274, 
275;  capacity,  276;  making  hats, 
276  to  278 ;  strike  of  1884,  279-283 ; 
factory  blown  up,  280;  end  of 
strike,  283;  strike  of  1909,  284  to 
289;  428,  444 
Crofut,  Andrew,  275 
Croal,  William,  400 
Croix  de  Guerre,  403,  404 
Crosby,  Justus,  294 
Crotty,  William,  402 
Crow  Is.,  414,  478 
Crowe,  Edmund,  373,  386 
Crowe,  James,  391 
Crowley,  James,  170 
Crown  Quality  Co.,  444 
Crume,  Camilla,  441 
Cuba,  Nor  walkers  there,  382 
“Cultch,”  oysters,  342 
Cultivation  oysters,  344 
Cunningham,  P.  L.,  294 
Cunningham,  Peter,  378 
Curtis,  Fanniebelle,  403 
Curtis,  George,  385 
Curtis,  Seymour,  403 
Curtis,  Stiles,  244 
Cushing,  Edward,  438 
Czabo,  Nicholas,  240 

D.  S.  C.,  403,  404 
Daggys,  439 
Dan,  Audubon,  340 
Danbury,  69,  92,  99,  141,  142;  burned, 
144;  190,  210,  214,  215;  trains,  218, 
219,  220,  221,  232;  courthouse 
squabble,  268 ;  hatting,  272,  289 ;  in 
Civil  War,  298;  in  blizzard,  369 
Danbury-Norwalk  R.  R.,  218  to  221, 
314 

Danenberg,  Leigh,  322 
Dann,  Horace,  335 
Dann,  Wallace,  382,  389,  391,  393 
Darien,  76,  92,  99,  100;  Tories  in, 
146,  148,  149;  struggles  to  be 
town,  195,  196 ;  247,  254 ;  school, 
260;  in  Civil  War,  294,  297,  298; 
telephones,  337 
Darrow,  John,  Mrs.,  163,  252 
Daskam,  Is.,  414,  478 
Daskam,  Samuel,  194 
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Daughters  American  Revolution,  36, 
130,  143,  169,  170,  178,  271 
Davenport,  Charles,  402 
Davenport,  Richard,  14 
Davis,  D.  L.,  289;  Edward,  Mrs., 
334;  Joseph,  329,  430;  Leo,  Mrs., 
421,  435;  Madison,  303 
David,  Marvin,  169 
Dawson,  Aaron,  382 
Day,  Absalam,  190,  264,  265,  418 
Day  Farm,,  321 
Day,  Israel,  430 
Day,  John,  156 
Day  Nursery,  435 
Dean,  Charles,  378 
Decker,  David,  351,  367 
Decker,  Peter,  351,  352,  353,  367 
Decker,  Sylvester,  367 
Deforest,  Samuel,  150 
Degnan,  Joseph,  240 
De  Klyn,  Benjamin,  309 
DeLapp,  Ambrose,  232 
Deming,  Joseph,  419 
Democratic  Women,  421 
Dennis,  Dexter,  289 
Dentists,  466 

Depletion,  oyster  beds,  358,  359, 
360,  362  to  364 
Deputy  Governors,  21,  62 
Derby  hats,  275 
De  Waters,  Beatrice,  332 
Dibble  Block,  390 
Dickerman,  Nelson,  326 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Moses,  98,  99,  129 
Diesel  engines,  377 
Dimond,  Charles,  428 
Dinkowitz,  Samuel,  427 
Disbrow,  Justis,  297 
Dispensary,  Norwalk,  434 
Districts,  School,  245,  247,  248,  250 
Dobbs  and  Co.,  444 
Doctors,  see  physicians 
Dog  Hammock,  414,  478 
Dokus,  Gabriel,  239 
Dokus,,  Stephen,  398 
Doman,  Joseph,  400 
“Domestic,”  216 
Donahoe,  William,  230 
Donnelly,  James,  322;  bldg.,  325 
Donovan,  Jeremiah,  389,  407,  432 
Dorlon,,  Philetus,  267 
Dorlon’s  Point,  265,  266,  267,  335, 
336,  385 
Dorn,  Leo,  437 
Dorney,  Jeremiah,  391 


Dorney,  Thomas,  391 
Doty,  C.,  282,  299,  326,  373 
Doty,  L.,  297,  379 
Dougherty,  Father,  240 
Douglas,  Harold,  Mrs.,  332,  333 
Douglass  Fowler  Post,  see  G.  A.  R. 
Doulens,  Charles,  176,  295,  296 
Doulens,  Edward,  295 
Doulens,  Humphrey,  176 
Dowd,  Thomas,  295 
Down  Town  School,  245,  247 
Downes,  Edith,  403 
Downs,  Leroy  D.,  400 
Drawbridge,  catastrophe,  222 ;  new, 
391 

Dredging,  oysters,  344,  352 
Dress,  early,  54;  in  1750,  105;  in 
1769,  130,'  131,  132;  in  1819,  209 
“Drolls,”  186 
Drowning,  near  to,  295 
Duck  Is.,  479 
Duck  Pond,  50 
Dugan’s  Pottery,  13 
Duke  of  York,  75,  76 
Dunbar  Field,  426 
Dunbar,  Jesse,  397 
Duncan,  Walter,  191 
Dunning,  Joseph,  372 
Durney,  H.  N.,  321 
Dutch  Settle  in  Conn,  7 ;  in  Fair- 
field,  59;  boundary  dispute,  75 
Dwight,  Timothy,  124 
Dynamite  in  C  and  K,  280 

Earle  Hill,  48,  252 
“Early  Bird,”  Norwalk  oyster 
steamboat,  351,  352 
Early  Settlers,  see  Settlers 
East  Avenue,  48,  49,  155 
East  Norwalk,  36,  37,  63,  90,  92,  115, 
146,,  153;  M.  E.  Church,  192,  224; 
Christ  church,  238,  241 ;  school, 
251,  258;  hat  company,  289;  fire 
Co.,  309;  cars,  313;  water,  317, 
319;  post  office,  371 ;  electric  light, 
379;  bridge,  391, 

East  Norwalk  Elec.  Light  plant,  379 
East  Norwalk  Library,  333;  invalid 
petitions,  333 ;  librarians,  334 
East  Norwalk  Methodist  Church, 
192 

East  Norwalk  Post  Office,  371 
East  Nor.  Yacht  Club,  431 
East  Rocks,  165 
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Education,  see  Schools ;  education 
costs,  245,  250 
Edwards,  Otto,  241 
Eells,  Captain,  >2,  161 
Electricity,  in  cars,  313;  electric 
light,  376  to  380 
“Elegant  Eighties,”  439 
Ellenwood,  James  Lee,  422 
Elliot,  John,  66 
Ells,  George  and  Joseph,  324 
Ellwood,  Milton,  429 
Ely,  Dudley,  321,  378 
Ely,  or  Eli  Nathaniel,  30,  32,  37,  40, 
47,  57 

Emerson-Elwood  Co.,  429 
Emerson,  Mark,  429 
Eminent  Men,  407,  444 
Endicott,  Gov.,  20 

English,  settle  in  Conn.,  8 ;  trouble 
with  Indians,  8;  Pequot  war  9 
“Ensign  Andrews,”  176 
Ent.  Century  Underwear,  427 
“Enterprise,”  353 
Ells,  popular  in  homes,  178 
Elwood,  George,  206 
Elwood,  Shu  Bael,  206 
Episcopal  Academy,  259 
Episcopal  Churches,  98 
Equal  Franchise  Society,  Conn.,  412 
Equalization,  Oyster  Inves.  Comm., 
357,  358 

“Equivalent  Tract,”  see  Oblong. 
Erskine,  John,  438,  442,  443 
Espenscheid  Hat  Co.,  289 
Europe,  oysters  sent  to,  355,  356 
Evans,  Greek*  441,  442 
Evening  Schools,  251 
Evening  Sentinel,  see  Sentinel 
Eversley,  Daniel,  168 
Eversley,  John,  168,  197 
Everyman’s  Bible  Class,  422 
Explosion  in  C  and  K.,  280  to  282 ; 
“Adelphi,”  334 

Factories,  here  in  1819,  209 ;  in 
Hartford,  210;  in  Norwalk  in 
1850,  263;  hat  factories,  early,  271, 
272,  282 ;  later,  289 ;  present  hat 
factories,  290;  in  1901,  386;  in 
1929,  426  to  428  and  473 
“Fairfield,”  217 

Fairfield,  4,  12;-  purchase,  21;  in 
trouble,  58,  59 ;  boundary  dispute 
with  Norwalk,  71-72,  100,  124; 
nullifiers,  135,  142;  burned,  151, 


173,  174;  new  road  to,  187,  190, 
196,  198;  trains,  219;  courthouse 
squabble,  268,  269 

Fairfield  County  Bank,  226,  227,  228 
Fairfield  County  National  Bank,  227, 
228 

Fairfield  County  Savings  Bank,  227 
Fairfield  Ins.  Co.,  324,  325 
Fairfield  to  Stamford  Path,  49 
Fairweather,  Thomas,  136 
Farrell,  James  A.,  432,  433,  445 
Farren,  Abigail,  328 
Farrington,  W.  M.,  303 
Fashion  Dolls,  106 
Fashions,  see  dress 
Fast  Day,  106,  109 
Fawcett,  George,  385 
Fearhake,  John,  438 
Feeney,  Bernard,  381 
Feet  attract  Shot,  302 
Fenn,  Joseph,  38,  40 
Ferris,  Frank,  229,  377,  402 
Ferris,  J.  H.,  377,  432 
Ferris,  Stephen,  231,  294 
Ferry,  Orris  S.,  268,  292,  293,  405, 
406,  407 

Fickett,  Samuel,  218 
Field,  Frank,  373 
Field,  H.  C.,  428 
Fielding,  Philip,  400 
“Fighting  Seventeenth,”  297-301 ; 
Route,  299 ;  commended,  300 ;  mus¬ 
tered  out,  301 
Fillio,  James,  136 
Filtering  Water,  318 
Finch,  Bud,  205 
Finn,  Thomas,  231 
Finn,  Vincent,  231 
Finnegan,  E.  J.,  382 
Finney,  George,  256 
Fire,  at  Country  Club,  267 ;  early 
fire  fighting,  306,  307 ;  alarm  sys¬ 
tem,  308;  in  Rowayton,  309;  in 
South  Norwalk,  324 
Fire  Companies,  306;  early  fire  fight¬ 
ing,  306,  307 ;  names,  306  to  311 
“Fire  Lands,”  174 

First  Baptist  Church  Divine  Heal¬ 
ing,  232 

First  National  Bank  of  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  227 

First  Settlers,  see  Settlers 
Fish  Island,  350,  479 
“Fish  Tail”  Lights,  378 
Fishers’  Island,  77 
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Fitch,  Cyrus,  205;  Daniel,  113;  D. 
H.,  393 ;  Ebenezer,  123';  Edward, 
297;  Elbirt,  163;  Elizabeth,  116, 
124;  Esther,  124;  Giles,  124;  Han¬ 
nah,  123;  Hezekiah,  124;  James, 

122,  168;  John,  122,  216;  Jonathan, 

123,  163;  Joseph,  32,  38,  122; 
Lydia,  123;  Mary,  124;  Nathan, 
136;  Phoebe,  123;  Rachael,  123; 
Roscoe,  119;  Ruth,  122;  Samuel, 
122,  130,  163;  Sarah,  122,  123,  124, 
162;  Stephen,  205;  Thomas,  Cap¬ 
tain  or  Mr.,  122,  123;  Thomas, 
Colonel,  114  to  119,  120,  134,  444; 
Thomas,  32,  37,  40,  47,  57,  64,  72, 
73,  85,  135,  444;  also  see  Thomas, 
Gov.;  Thomas,  Jr.,  38,  84,  85,  123; 
Thomas,  Mrs.,  271 ;  Thomas,  Sr., 
122,  123;  Timothy,  124,  135 

Fitch  Document,  126 
Fitch  Home,  124;  burned,  162 
Fitch  School,  251,  252,  260 
Fitch  relics,  162,  163,  166 
Fitch,  Thomas  of  Booking,  122,  123 
Fitch,  Thomas,  Governor,  111,  114, 
119;  in  high  office,  121,  122,  123, 

124,  125;  rise,  126;  fall,  127,  128; 
tombstone,  128,  130,  131,  132,  133; 
home  burned,  162 ;  relics,  163,  166 ; 
407,  444 

Fitch’s  Point,  124,  133,  153,  155,  158; 
Mormons,  234 

Five  Mile  River,  Landing,  27,.  64, 
73,  83,  95,  187 ;  school  districts, 
247,  254;  post  office,  373,  374 
Flaherty,  Robert,  438 
Flaxhill,  147,  149,  153,  154,  158,  162; 

monument,  170;  school,  245,  252 
Fleischer,  242 
Flint,  John,  Mrs.,  332 
Flynn,  G.  Fred,  372 
Flynn,  James,  382 
Flynn,  John,  391 
Flynn,  Margy,  404 
Foley,  John,  230 
Foley,  Peter,  431 
Foot  Bridge,  392 
Foote,  Joseph,  406 

Foote,  Robert  B.  B.,  238;  Mrs. 

Foote,  334 
Ford,  Charles,  335 
Forks,  in  style,  90 
Fort  Cralo,  see  Rensselaer 
Fort  Point,  28,  37,  83,  90,  124,  2157 
392 


Foster,  Charles,  303 

Foster,  Warren,  Wm.,  445 

Foster,  William,  249,  391 

Founders  Stone,  36 

Fountain,  Matthew,  103 

Fowler,  Douglass,  292,  294,  298,  299, 

302 

Fox  Cycle  and  Hardware  Co.,  327 
France  Street,  36,  151,  157,  158; 

monument,  169 
Francis,  Abram,  191 
Francis,  Vida  Hunt,  260 
Frank  C.  Godfrey,  post  and  aux., 
404 

Frank,  Charles,  234 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  124 
Franklin  Schools,  251,  252,  253,  254 
Fraser,  Albert,  391 
French  and  Indian  War,  111,  112, 
113,  114,  126 

French  Refugees,  38,  39,  42,  44 
Frost,  Daniel,  99 
Frost,  Russell,  Jr.,  177 
Frost,  Russell,  Sr.,  177,  227,  377,  385, 
388,  402,  434,  445 
Fulton,  Robert,  boat  here,  216 
Funerals,  gifts  at,  109 

G.  A.  R.  posts  and  auxiliaries,  302, 

303 

Gallaher,  Edward,  434 
Gardner,  Amelia,  442 
Garth,  General,  151,  152,  153,  154, 
^  155,  162 

Garvey,  Andrew,  418 
Gas  Works,  377;  gas  consumed,  379 
Gasoline  launch,  218 
Gazette,  193,  323 
Geddes,  Andrew,  303,  304 
Geer,  Erastus,  337 
Geist,  Aloysius,  240 
“General  Lafayette,”  215,  217 
Genuth,  David,  242 
George’s  Bakery,  309 
Georgetown,  211,  212;  school  boys 
saved,  336,  384 
Georgetown  Wire  Mill,  211 
German  Lutheran  Church,  240 
Gettysburg,  298,  300,  301,  302 
Gewner,  J.  F.,  335 
Gibson,  Harry,  390 
Gifts  to  libraries,  463 
Gilbert  and  Bennett  Mfg.  Co.,  211 
Gilbert,  Benjamin,  211 
Gilhooly,  230 
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Gills,  Horace,  205 
Girls’  Friendly,  422 
Glendening,  Percy,  370 
Glover,  Charles,  249,  382 
Glover,  John,  403 
Godfrey,  Frank,  402,  405 
Godfrey,  Lieut.,  398 
Goeppinger,  Eva,  328,  334 
Gold  Rush,  266 
Goldberg,  Max,  427 
Golden,  James,  322,  393 
Golden,  John,  322 

Golden,  R.  H.,  228,  322,  326,  328,  431 
Golding,  A.,  199,  249,  371 
Golding,  Ruth,  199 
Goldman,  H.  Co.,  290 
Goldstein,  Peter,  402 
Goodchild,  Frank,  428 
Good  Hope  Trading  Post,  7 
Goodrich,  Camilla,  178 
Goodrich,  Charles,  441 
Goodrow,  Willis,  402 
Goodsell,  D.  A.,  192 
Goold,  Major,  84 
Goose  Island,  77,  266,  480 
Gordon,  Roy,  441 
•  Gorham,  A.  B.,  408 
Gorham,  E.  E.,  380,  415 
Gorham,  John,  389 
Gorham,  Leslie,  380 
Gorman,.  John,  382 
Government  of  Norwalk,  468 
Governors;  Fitch,  121-133;  Bissell, 
407 

Gowen,  L.  D.,  233 
Grace  Baptist  Church,  234 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  237 
Grade  Crossings,  224 
Grand  Central,  221 
Grassy  Hammock,  414,  478 
Grassy  Island,  414,  415 
Graves,  Isacke,  31 
Gray, i  Ethel,  403 
Gray,  Henry,  99 
Great  Hammock,  see  Wood. 

Great  Marsh,  50 

Great  Swamp  Fight,  13,  14,  15,  16 
Gred,  Isaac,  205 
Greeley,  Horace,  333 
Green,  J.  W'.,  283 
Green,  John,  99 
Green,  William,  297 
Greenberg,  David,  243 
Greens  Farms,  13,  92,  99;  burned, 
151 


Greenstein,  Samuel,  430 
Greenwich,  76 
Greggorie,  Jakin,  38,  84 
Gregory,  Alyse,  443;  Ezra,  135; 
Francis,  444';  Frank,  388;  Henry, 
199,  388,  427;  Ira,  408,  409;  J.  G., 
227,  249,  330,  331,  407,  408,  409, 
434,  443,  445;  Jabez,  135,  168; 
John,  37,  41,  49,  72,  83,  84,  85; 
Jr.,  38,  84,  205,  264,  265  ;  Sr.,  265, 
418;  Judah,  84,  100,  418;  Lewis, 
198;  Mathew,  150;  Moses,  245; 
Nancy,  265;  Nathan,  136;  Ralph, 
385 ;  Thomas,  82,  83 
Gregory’s  Point,,  48,  49,  96,  124,  265, 
266,  267 

Griffith,  John,  205 
Griffiths,  Lizzie,  439 
Grist  Mill,  see  Mills. 

Groetzinger,  Adolph,  328 
Gros,  Francis,  239 
Groton,  17 

Gruelle,,  Johnny,  436,  437,  442;  Jus¬ 
tin,  436;  R.  B.,  436 
Grumman  Hill,  155,  157,  165 
Grumman  House,  165 
Grumman,  Samuel,  187 
Guards,  in  meeting  house,  79; 
against  Tories,  149;  mobilize,  153; 
in  Rev.  War,  170 
Guarnieri,  Charles,  398 
Guerillas,  304 

Guider,  Charles,  Mrs.,  331,  332 
Guider’s  Corner,  331 
Gumbart,  E.  H.,  379 
Gunther,.  William,  385 
Guthrie,  Ada,  Mrs.,  437 
Guthrie,  Henry,  266 
Gutmann,  Bernhard,  437 
Guyer  Hat  Co.,  284,  285 
Guyer,  William,  418 

Hackley,  Charles,  331,  332;  Mary, 
331,  332 
Hadassah,  423 

Haies,  Nathaniel,  32,  37,  41,  84,  85 
Haies,  Samuel,  38,  84 
Hair  cutting,  94 
Hait,  Daniel,  100 

Haite,  Walter,  37,  67;  Mr.  Haite, 
85 

Hale  Memorial  Fountain,  143 
Hale,  Nathan,  141,  142,  143;  monu¬ 
ment,  170 

Hales,  Samuel,  37,  41 
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Hales,  Thomas,  31,  32,  37 
Half  Mile  Island,  49,  264,  265,  414, 
478 

Hall,  Edwin,  232,  259;  Hannah,  123; 

Kenneth,  402 
Hall,  Storrs,  259 

Hallock,  C.  R,  167,  291,  292,  293, 
328;  William,  349 
Hamilton,  Hamilton,  437 ;  Helen, 
437 

Hammonassetts,  4 
Hancock,  John,  124 
Hand,  Molly,  403 

Hanford,  Benjamin,  295;  Daniel, 
168;  Edwin,  371 ;  Fred,  385;  Heze- 
kiah,  168;  John,  187,  196;  Levi, 
378;  Moses,  187;  Mrs.,  90;  R.  G., 
434;  Samuel,  113,  265;  Sarah,  41; 
Thomas,  136,  205,  392.  See 

Thomas,  Rev. 

Hanford,  Rev.  Thomas,  settler,  37 ; 
ancestors,  41 ;  homelot,  47 ;  home, 
50,  56;  given  island,  65;  died,  83, 
86 ;  children,  84,  90,  416 
Hanlon,  John,  230 
Hardenbrook,  Philip,  266 
Harford,  William,  223,  309 
Hards,  Ira,  442 

Harris,  Charles  H.,  428;  glass 
works,  428;  Commodore,  431;  va¬ 
cation  lodge,  434 
Harris,  Edwin,  379 
Harrold,  Orville,  442 
Harstrom,  Carl,  261 ;  his  school,  261, 
400  •  389  397 

Hartford,  8,  9,  10,  20,  35,  172,  173, 
208;  social  center,  210 
Hason,  Seeley,  205 
Hat  Forming  Co.,  289 
Hathaway,  Esther,  241 
Hatting,  270  to  290;  early,  271,  272; 
beavers,  271  ;  progress,  273 ;  silk 
hat,  273;  panic,  274;  soft  hat,  274; 
derby.  275 ;  yachting,  275 ;  C.  and 
Iv.,  276;  process,  276-278 ;  strike 
of  1884,  279-283 ;  hat  makers  as¬ 
soc.,  283 ;  strike  of  1909,  284  to 
289 ;  old  hat  companies,  289 ;  pres¬ 
ent,  290 

Hawes,  H.  C.,  337 
Hawley,  Mathew,  403 
Hawthorne,  Ruth,  438,  442 
Hay  Is.,  see  Grassy. 

Hayes,  Arthur,  402 
Haynes,  Gov.  John,  21 


Hayt,  Justus,  150 
Hayward,  188 
Hazzard,  Norman,  403 
Healy,  John  F.,  370 
Hebbard,  Elijah,  191 
Hebrew  School,  243 
Hein,  A.  G.,  228 
Heinie,  Albert,  308 
Hemming,  Emile,  228,  391,  407,  431 
Hempstead,  John,  142 
Henderson,  Martha,  403 
Hendrick,  Elmer,  117 
Hendrick,  George,  298 
Hendrick,  Marcia,  334 
Herb  growing,  90 
Herman,  Albert,  403,  404 
Hewnompom,  24 
Hibernians,  Order  of,  421 
Hickock,  Benjamin,  100 
Higgins,  R.  L.,  408 
High  School,  Norwalk,  247;  strug¬ 
gles,  247  to  250,  251, 

Hildebrant,  Howard,  436 
Hill,  Asa,  192;  Clara.  165,  190,  410, 
411,  412;  E.,  326;  E.  J.,  165,  312, 
330,  397;  Eben,  226,  291;  Jr.,  291, 
384 ;  Ebenezer,  227,  378,  393,  407, 
444;  Elsie,  see  Levitt;  John,  408; 
Moses,  190,  293 
Hillside  School,  260 
Hipson,  Anna,  403 
Hipson,  Henry,  389 
“Hiram  Bender,”  336 
Hitchcock,  Dexter,  408 
Hockanums,  4 
Hodges,  Fred,  382 
Hodshon,  A.  A.,  289 
Hodshon-Berg  Co.,  290,  444 
Hoelscher,  Frederick,  Mrs.,  421 
Hoffman,  Joseph,  303 
Holcolm,  Maybelle  D.,  438 
Holley,  Edward,  297 
Holloway,  George,  417 ;  John,  31 
Holmes  or  Homes,  Richard,  37,  41, 
83,  84 

Holmes,  William,  8 
Holmstead,  Richard,  32 
Holston,  Ansley,  402 
Holton,  George,  336 
Home  Guard,  398 
Home  Lawn  School,  260 
Homelots,  46,  47,  48 
Homeopaths,  408 

Homes,  early  Norwalk,  52,  53;  in 
1750,  104;  burned,  157,  162; 
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some  escape,  164;  new,  after  Rev., 
176;  first  brick,  178;  in  1929,  425 
Home  spun,  131 

Hoof  and  Horn  Creek,  27,  146 
Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  62 
Hooper,  George,  267 
Hooton,  James,  293;  Thomas,  292 
Hope  Hose,  307,  310,  381 
Hopkins,  George,  382 
“Horse  Path,”  219 
Horse  Railway  Co.,  312 
Horton,  E.  A.,  321,  322 
Hospital,  none  here,  408;  Norwalk, 
409,  432 

Hospital  sewing,  433 
Hotchkiss,  E.  H.  Co.,  427 
Hotchkiss,  Mrs.,  316 
Hotels,  see  Inns  for  early  hotels; 
Norwalk  Hotel  and  Connecticut 
House,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185; 
other  hotels,  180  ;  interior  of  Nor¬ 
walk  hotel,  184;  hotel  keeper’s, 
importance,  184,  185 ;  meals,  185 ; 
recreation,  186 ;  lotteries,  187 
Hour  Publishing  Co.,  323 
Housatonic  River,  7 
How,  John,  24 
Howard,  M.  J.,  371 
Howe,  Benjamin,  303 
Howell,  Louis,  236 
Howland,  Edward,  335;  James,  335, 
336 

Hoyt,  Asa,  168,  170;  Bouton,  95; 
Charles,  265,  431 ;  Daniel,  169, 
349;  Danny,  353;  Eben,  216;  Ezra, 
392;  Goold,  136,  165;  Gabriel,  335; 
Henry,  378;  Ira,  205;  James,  297, 
323,  380;  John,  84,  100,  169,  419; 
John  Sherman,  331;  Nathan,  169; 
Philo,  206;  Ralph,  205;  Samuel, 
205 ;  Stephen,  168,  205  ;  Walter,  37, 
41,  206,  371;  William,  169,  265; 
William  F.,  400 
Hoyt’s  Is.,  414,  478 
Hubbell,  Abel,  206;  Carmi,  371; 
George,  Mrs.,  421 ;  Harry,  373 ; 
Henry,  437;  James,  382;  Joseph, 
244;  Matthias,  244;  Nathan,  103; 
W.  B.,  377;  Wilbur,  371 ;  William, 
289 

Hubbell  and  Barthol,  289  \ 

Hubbs,  Charles,  374 
Hudson  River,  3,  76 
Huffiington,  John,  332 
Humphries,  Romily,  237 


Hungarian  Baptist  Church,  234 
Hungarian  Cath.  Church,  239 
Hungarian  Churches  Cong.,  238 ; 
Ref.,  239;  Bap.,  234,  239;  Catholic, 
239 

Hungarian  Cong.  Church,  238 
Hungarian  Herald,  425 
Hungarian  Ref.  Church,  239 
Hunt,  Frederick,  402 
Hunt,  Thomas,  390 
Hunter,  Harrison,  441 
Huntington,  4 
Huntington,  Dr.  Samuel,  26 
Hurd,  William,  294 
Hurlbutt,  A.  B.,  388 ;  A.  S.,  227, 
338;  James,  216;  J.,  406;  John, 
104 

Hurley,  Denis,  231 
Hutchens,  Frank  T.,  437 
Huth,  Fred,  428 
Hyat,  James,  337 

Hyatt,  Charles,  297 ;  Ebenezer,  206 ; 
Henry,  324 ;  Stephen,  169 ;  Stiles, 
293 ;  Thomas,  82 
Hyer,  William,  323 
Hyott,  Thomas,  100 

Ice  cream,  first  here,  165 
Ice  in  August,  207 
Improvement  Ass’n,  West  Norwalk, 
242 

Indian  Field,  28 

Indians  in  Connecticut,  tribes,  4 ; 

characteristics,  5 ;  decline,  6 
Indians  in  Norwalk,  origin,  3;  tribes 
here,  4  ;  characteristics,  5  ;  decline, 
6 ;  sell  land  here,  22,  24,  32 ;  city 
here,  26;  graves,  27;  smaller  In¬ 
dian  cities,  27 ;  Meadow  St.  vil¬ 
lage,  28;  pen  picture  of  village, 
29 ;  names,  64,  65 ;  ate  oysters,  347 
Industrial  Waste,  360 
Industries,  209;  liquor,  210,  263; 
pottery,  264 ;  shipbuilding,  265 ; 
hatting,  270  to  290;  oyster  fisher¬ 
ies,  341  to  368;  in  1901,  386;  in 
1929,  426;  also  473 
Ingersoll,  Jared,  127 
Ingham,  George,  391 
“Inimical  Persons,”  136 
Inn,  first  in  Norwalk,  80,  81 
“Inshore  Lots,”  346 
Invalid  Girl,  asks  for  library,  333 
Irving,  Washington,  150 
Isaacs,  Benjamin,  134;  house  saved, 
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165;  Charles,  245,  268;  Isaac,  170; 
Ralph,  101 

Ischoda  Yacht  Club,  432 
Islands  in  Norwalk,  named,  7 ; 
Chimons  and  Cockenoe,  25 ;  paths 
to,  49 ;  ownership  dispute,  11 ;  ac¬ 
quired  by  Norwalk,  92,  95 ; 

Cockenoe  and  Mamachimons,  95  ; 
history,  owners,  414  to  420;  small 
islands,  478 

Jackson,  Edward,  385;  John,  298; 
Oliver,  385 

Jacob,  H.  and  Sons,  428 
Jacob,  Moe,  428 
Jailed,  in  suffrage,  410 
Jakob,  Philip,  421 

James,  Frank,  433;  George,  402; 
Leavitt,  440 ;  Marie,  330 ;  Millie, 
440;  W.  K.,  Mrs,  62;  William  K, 
227 

James  Island,  293 

Jarvis,  Abraham,  444 ;  Charles,  206 ; 

Nathan,  136,  244 
Jefferson  School,  251,  258 
Jennings,  Burgis,  329;  Gould,  245; 

Mary,  421;  Isaac,  376;  Jacob,  170 
Jessup,  Louden,  396 
Jesup,  Blackleach,  135 
Jewish  Women,  423 
“John  Marshall,”  217 
Johnson,  Isaac,  206;  Oscar,  403, 
404;  Philo,  297;  Uriah,  206;  Wil¬ 
liam,  206 

Johnston,  Alexander,  259 
Jones,  Elijah,  293;  Oliver,  206; 
W.  H.,  308 

Judah  Island,  414,  418,  419 
Judson,  Mr.,  72 
Jupp,  James,  82 
Juvenile  Court,  426 

K.  of  C.,  399,  403 
Kaiser,  comes  here,  399 
Kane,  Fred,  391 
Kauser,  Adele,  438 
Keeler,  Aaron,  168;  Anson,  364, 
389;  Benjamin,  430;  E.  O.,  228, 
337,  381,  382,  388,  407,  431; 
George,  292,  430;  Isaac,  150; 
Jemima,  213;  John,  38,  213,  406; 
Joseph,  100,  206;  Luke,  213; 
Ralph,  31,  32,  37,  42;  Samuel, 
82,  100,  169;  Walter,  37,  42 
Keeler  Shoe  Store,  430 


Keeler’s  Mill,  187 
Keeller,  Rhoda,  130 
Keena,  Harry,  382 
Keilers,  84 
Keith,  Bradley,  371 
Kelley,  A.  Golden,  322 
Kelley,  Frank  Reuss,  438 
Kellner,  Arthur,  404 
Kellogg,  Ezaih,  206;  James,  206, 
244;  Jarvis,  168,  381;  Matthew, 
206;  Ross,  430;  William,  299 
Kellogge,  Daniel,  37,  42,  73,  84, 
85 

Kendall,  G.,  249,  326,  337 
Kendall,  John,  408 
Kent,  Harvey,  388 
Kent,  James,  176 
Keogh,  John,  218,  288,  388,  394, 
404 

Keogh,  Thomas,  218 
Ketcham,  Isaac  S.,  266 
Ketchum,  Joseph,  38 
Ketchum’s,  149 
Keyser  Is.,  414,  416,  419 
Keyser,  John,  419 
Kiggins,  Ira,  Mrs.,  332 
Kinda,  Alexander,  234 
King  George,  comes  to  Norwalk, 
136,  137;  200,  204 
King  Philip’s  War,  81,  82,  83 
King’s  Daughters,  422 
Kinney,  John  H.,  391 
Kitts  Island,  479 
Kiwanis,  421 
Klaer,  Adele,  437,  438 
Klein,  Charles,  440 
Kline,  John,  417 

Knapp,  H.,  280,  281;  James  H., 
180,  274,  275;  John,  206;  Joseph, 
206;  P.  N.,  275,  286,  431;  Wil¬ 
liam,  299 

Knight,  Jonathan,  168;  home,  177, 
444 

Knight,  Sarah,  Madam,  81 
Knight  St.  A.  M.  E.  Church,  234 
Knockers’  Club,  436 
Knox,  Nehemiah,  309 
Knudsen,  C.  W.,  326 
Knudsen  School,  251,  253,  257 
Kossuth,  Baron,  274 
Kraemer,  Harry,  309 
Kransynky,  Morris,  292 
Krapp,  George,  443 
Kreiner,  Edward,  442 
Krembs,  Felix,  442 
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Krieger,  H.,  and  Co.,  bldg.,  339, 
429,  430 

Kubinyi,  Victor,  239 
Kuch,  Charles,  427 
Lafayette,  General,  124,  166 
Lambert,  132;  David,  136;  Dr., 
417 

Lamson,  Frederick,  421 
LandgrafT,  James,  428 
Lane,  Edgar,  Mrs.,  332;  Harry, 
433;  James,  418;  Sara,  218,  421 
Langdon,  Woodbury,  265 
Larsen,  Albert,  402 
Lasher,  George  W.,  293 
Lauder,  Frank,  385 
Lauder,  Fred,  440 
Lawrence,  Charles,  206 
Laws,  for  oyster  fisheries,  347, 
348;  ill  laws,  357 
Lawyers,  see  attorneys 
Layden,  Ernest,  308 
Leach,  Mrs.,  332 
League,  Women  Voters,  421 
Learning,  Jeremiah,  132,  136,  148 
Leary,  Andrew,  373 
Leatherland,  Thomas,  390 
Le  Cordon  Bleu,  164 
Ledgewood  Vacation  Lodge,  434 
Lee,  Albert,  444 

Lee,  Jesse,  189,  190;  Jesse  Lee 
Church,  190 

Lehmaier,  Louis,  Mrs.,  434 
Lengyel,  Martin,  391 
Leonard,  James,  402;  Sarah,  335 
Leroy  Shirt  Co.,  428 
Letters,  see  mail 
Level  Hat  Co.,  290 
Levitt,  Elsie  Hill,  166,  190,  410, 
411,  412 

Lewis,  Chapman,  237;  F.  E.,  432; 

William,  363 
"Lexington”  sinks,  265 
L’Hammock  Is.,  414,  417 
Libby  Prison,  293 
Liberty  Point,  177 
Libraries,  326  to  334;  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  326;  Norwalk,  329;  Row- 
ayton,  331;  East  Norwalk,  333; 
gifts  to  libraries,  463 
Lick,  John,  160,  161 
Light,  Freeman,  407 
Light,  John  H.,  248,  329,  388,  407, 
432,  433,  445 
Lighthouses,  416,  417 


Lighting,  early,  372;  electric,  376; 
gas,  377 

Lincoln  School,  251,  257 
Lindeberg,  Ella,  328 
Lines,  Mr.,  98 
Lions  Club,  421 

Liquor,  post  Rev.  times,  185;  on 
board  ship,  194,  195;  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  210 

Lissberger,  J.  Walter,  445 
Litchfield,  137 
Literary  Colony,  442 
Little,  Benjamin,  206 
Little,  Jacob,  206 
Little  L’Hammock,  414,  417 
Little  Ram  Island,  414,  416 
Little  Tavern  Is.,  414,  479 
Lockwood,  Buckingham,  244; 
Daniel,  169;  David,  206;  Eben- 
ezer,  136;  Edward,  381;  Edwin, 
220,  244,  393;  E.  K.,  378;  Eli- 
phalet,  226;  Ephraim,  38,  42,  84; 
Fred,  163;  Frederick,  381; 
George,  385;  Hezekiah,  168; 
John,  168,  173;  see  Le  Grand; 
Michael,  78;  Milton,  382;  Nehe- 
miah,  206;  Stephen,  246;  W.  A., 
408;  W.  F.,  353;  William,  242, 
303,  378 

Lockwood  Dwellings,  176 
Lockwood  Estate,  313-317 
Lockwood,  Le  Grand,  property, 
269;  bonus,  297;  rise  and  fall, 
313  to  317;  beautiful  home,  314; 
Black  Friday,  314;  death,  315 
Lockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  428 
Long  Beach,  414,  478 
Long  Island,  95;  waters,  77,  78 
Longevity,  early  Norwalkers,  90 
Loper,  Isaac,  419 
Lord,  Austin,  102 
Lord,  Charles,  335 
Loring,  A.  E.,  366 
Lotteries,  186,  187 
Louden,  Clarence,  402 
Loudon,  Robert,  389 
Lounsbury,  Bissell,  427 
Lounsbury  Bros.,  Rockwell  Co., 
324,  325 

Lovejoy,  F.  F.,  360,  367,  415 
Lovejoy,  John,  297 
Low,  Charles,  199 
Lowell,  Helen,  441 
Lowndes,  Charles,  309;  Howard, 
367;  Stanley,  367 
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Lowndes  Oyster  Co.,  367 
Ludlow  Monument,  62 
Ludlow,  Roger,  1;  in  Pequot  War, 
14;  Indian  scalps,  16;  birth¬ 
place,  20;  Deputy  Governor,  21; 
purchases  Fairfield,  21;  repri¬ 
manded,  21;  purchases  Nor¬ 
walk,  22;  deed,  22;  agreement 
with  planters,  30,  31;  Ludlow 
spelling,  31;  in  disgrace,  58,  59; 
assigns  land  here,  60;  leaves 
Norwalk,  61;  benefactor,  61,  62; 
monument,  62;  lawyer,  405 
Ludlow,  Thomas,  21 
Ludlow,  William,  20 
Ludlow’s  Code,  61,  68 
Luevine,  Samuel,  402 
“Luisitania,”  441 
Lupton,  Thomas,  37,  42,  68,  84 
Lycett,  James,  265 
Lynch,  Edgar,  Mrs.,  332 
Lynes,  Samuel,  393,  409 
Lyon,  Andrew,  255;  Frederick, 
255;  Mary,  255;  M.  S.,  294 
Lyons’  Garage,  13 

Mac  Kenzie,  Alice,  403 
Mac  Lean,  Thomas,  311 
Maculess,  George,  294 
Madey,  M.  D.,  store,  371 
Madison,  4 
Magise,  32,  33 
Magushetowes,  32,  33 
Mahackem,  24 

Mahackemo,  or  Mahachemo,  21, 
22,  65 

Makentouh,  24 

Mail,  cost  of  early,  370;  hiding 
money,  370;  parcel  post,  373; 
none  in  Rowayton,  374 
“Maine,”  The,  382 
Malone,  Williams,  371 
Malkin,  Albert,  227 
Mallery,  Lester,  233 
“Mallory  and  Hanford  Hat  Shop,” 
272 

Mallory,  Charles,  316;  John,  392; 

Nathan,  216 
Mallory  Lot,  249 
Mamachimons,  65 
Mamachimons  Island,  25,  95,  415 
Mamaroneck,  River,  75,  76 
Maney,  Charles,  337 
Maning,  Stephen,  297 


Manresa  Institute,  420 
Manresa  Is.,  see  Keyser 
Mansfield,  Ezra,  374 
Maples,  B.  W.,  322,  323 
Marine  Railway,  266 
Marriage,  early  Norwalk,  67 
Marsh,  Charles,  360,  363;  Jona¬ 
than,  37,  43,  63 
Marshall,  Stewart,  334,  380 
Martin,  David,  316 
Marvin,  Barnabas,  204;  Charles, 
295;  Ira,  206;  Josiah,  62,  249; 
Matthew,  31,  32,  43,  79,  85; 
Matthew,  Jr.,  32,  37,  84;  Mat¬ 
thew,  Sr.,  32,  37,  47;  Ozias, 
145;  Samuel,  113,  168;  Stephen, 
170;  Wallace,  Mrs.,  334;  Wil¬ 
liam,  62 

Marvin  School,  251,  255 
Marvle,  W.  E.,  428 
Maschal,  Charles,  391,  421 
Mason,  John,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  20 
Mason,  Ruth  Putnam,  442 
Massachusetts,  16,  75,  76,  81;  Bay, 
12 

Masterson,  Patrick,  430 
Matheis,  Henry,  394 
Mather,  Cotton,  149;  Harry,  389; 
Increase,  149;  James,  171;  John, 
169;  Moses,  149,  150,  169,  171 
Mathews,  Charles,  315;  Florence, 
Lillian,  Harry  and  Charles,  316 
Mathews  Estate,  269,  313,  314,  315, 
316 

Mathews,  Raymond,  206 
Mathewson,  Herbert,  388 
Mathias,  Henry,  370;  Joe,  385 
Matumpun,  32,  33 
Mausolff,  Alfred,  438 
Maximus,  99 
Mayehoff,  M.  N.,  428 
Mayer,  Hy,  439 

Mayflower  Hook  and  Ladder,  307, 
309 

Mayors  of  South  Norwalk,  see 
appendix 

McAuley,  Donald,  138 
McCarg,  Lieut.,  398 
McDermott,  Father,  230 
McGowan,  Samuel,  303,  308 
McGregor,  Ernest,  232 
McHarg,  Barton  Co.,  395 
McKay,  E.  Murray,  437 
McLean,  John,  297,  409 
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McMahon,  Anna,  422;  J.  F.,  329; 
John,  249 

McMullen,  John,  Mrs.,  344;  John, 
419,  432 

McNamara,  Jennie,  422;  Patrick, 
372 

McQuhae,  John,  299 
Mead,  Frederick,  381;  Luther,  191; 
Matthew,  103,  114,  167;  Mel¬ 
ville,  266;  Nathaniel,  192;  Thad- 
deus,  113,  114;  William,  230, 
235,  236,  237 

Mead  School,  260;  Mrs.  Melville 
Mead,  260 

Meals  in  1750,  105;  in  post  Rev. 
hotel  in  Norwalk,  185;  on  board 
ship,  215 

Mechanics  Savings  Society,  227 
Medical  Society,  408,  409 
Medicine,  lack  of,  90 
Meehan,  George,  398 
Meek,  Clifton,  437 
Meeker,  Aurelius,  381 
Meeting  House  Church,  first,  36, 
37,  50;  second,  50;  first,  66,  67; 
second,  83,  84,  85,  86;  third,  96 
Meetings,  town,  55 
Merrill,  Charles,  294;  D.  E.,  308; 

Jason,  244;  Joseph,  417 
Merrill’s  Bus.  College,  261;  Mrs. 

M.  A.  Merrill,  261 
Merritt,  William,  372 
Merwin,  Timothy,  244,  323 
Merwine,  Matthew,  103;  Osias, 
135 

Metcalf,  John,  298 
Methodism;  religion  introduced, 
189;  under  apple  tree,  190;  serv¬ 
ices  here,  191;  first  Methodist 
church  in  S.  Norwalk,  191; 
second  church  in  S.  Norwalk, 
191;  Norwalk  Methodists  form 
own  church,  192;  Rowayton  M. 
E.  Church,  192;  E.  Norwalk  M. 
E.  Church,  192 

Meyers,  George,  Henry,  Samuel, 
427 

Meyers  Mfg.  Co.,  427 
Miantonomoh,  Indian  Chieftain, 
10 

Middle  Five  Mile  River  School, 
254 

Middlesex  or  Darien,  99,  195 
Milford,  4,  60,  190 


Mill  or  Sasqua  river,  72 
Mill  Plain,  165 

Miller,  Addison,  436;  Anna,  403; 
Calvin,  398;  Charles,  329;  C.  O., 
337 

Miller,  William,  Store,  373,  429 
Milligan,  Wendell  P.,  322 
Mills,  Charles  F.,  228,  388;  Gladys, 
403;  Lydia,  123;  Oscar,  146,  347 
Mills  corn,  63;  saw,  83;  grist,  187; 

corn  mill,  187 
Millspaugh,  Maria,  332 
Milne,  John,  379,  389,  398,  407,  434 
Mine  of  silver  here,  101 
Ministers,  Hanford,  41,  47;  early 
duties,  67,  83;  Hanford  dies,  86; 
Rev.  Stone,  86;  reads  proclama¬ 
tions,  107 
Mirimar  Inn,  399 
Mitchell,  James,  265;  Robert,  389 
Mix,  Samuel,  123 
Modern  Norwalk,  424  to  446 
Mohawks,  16 

Mohegans,  3,  4;  secede,  9;  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  27,  28 
Monehan,  Peter,  294 
Mononotto,  11 

Montgomery,  William,  297 
Montowese,  4 

Monuments:  Founders’  Stone,  36; 
Roger  Ludlow,  62;  Nathan 
Hale,  143,  170;  Battle  of  Rocks, 
169;  Flaxhill,  170;  Fitch  stone, 
170;  Grumman  hill,  170;  Sol¬ 
diers,  232,  305 

Moody,  Abbie,  241;  Ralph,  241 
Moore,  Frederick,  402;  Goodman, 
57;  L.  H.,  227 
Moran,  Frederick,  Mrs.,  422 
More,  Isacke  or  Isaac,  32,  37,  43 
Morehouse,  R.,  295,  381,  391; 

Solomon,  141 

Morgan,  Owen,  38;  Widow,  37,  43 
Morison,  Thomas,  378 
Mormonism,  234,  416 
Morrill,  Milton,  Mrs.,  252 
Morrison,  Elizabeth,  241;  Frede¬ 
rick,  155,  165 
Mortuary  Hill,  181 
Moscariello,  Thos.,  402 
Mossman,  Albert,  397 
Mott,  Reuben,  home,  165;  in 
guard,  170 

Mount  Zion  Baptist  Church,  234 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  444 
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Muendel,  George,  439 
Muller  Gloria  Mills,  428 
Muller,  Richard,  428 
Mulvoy,  Anthony,  402,  404 
Mulvoy  Tarlov,  post  and  auxili¬ 
ary,  404 

Munition,  Norwalk  disapproves, 
135;  in  Norwalk,  136,  137 
Munson,  H.  B.,  190 
Murphy,  Michael,  382;  Owen,  393; 

Thomas,  370;  William,  292 
Musicians,  442 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  Htfd  R.  R., 
221,  222,  314,  322;  thru  Roway- 
ton,  374 
Naigs,  4 
“Napoleon,”  217 
Naramake  Home,  198,  199,  435 
Naramake  or  Naromake,  24,  25, 
26,  27,  65 

Narragansetts,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
28 

Nash,  Arnet,  392;  Burr,  350;  Dan¬ 
iel,  206,  231,  244;  D.  K.,  227, 
392;  Douglas,  428;  Mrs.,  421;  E. 
C.,  398;  Edward,  38,  84,  136; 
J.,  316;  Jacob,  160;  John,  84, 
206;  Mildred,  403,  Nathan,  206; 
Thomas,  419;  Wilbur,  295 
Nash  Engineering  Co.,  428 
Nathanson,  Joseph,  251 
National  Bank  of  Norwalk,  227, 
229 

National  Guard,  see  Home  Guard 
Natural  beds,  oysters,  358 
“Natural  Growthers,”  353,  359 
Nauvoo  Island,  see  Ram 
Nehantics,  10;  western,  4 
Neighborhood  Center,  242 
Neptune  Hardware,  427 
New  Amsterdam,  75 
New  Canaan,  64,  76,  78,  90,  92,  99, 
100,  102,  152;  new  road  to,  187, 
190,  195,  209;  Mormons,  234,  262; 
in  Civil  War,  294,  297,  299;  res¬ 
ervoir,  317;  telephones,  338 
New  Canaan  Messenger,  338 
New  Haven,  131,  142,  173 
Newkirk,  Conrad,  206 
New  London,  11,  18,  77 
Newspaper,  first  here,  193;  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Hour,  321  to  323; 
other  papers,  323 


Newton,  Thomas,  99 
Newtown,  92,  99,  100 
New  York,  28;  boundary  dispute 
with  Conn.,  71  and  74-78;  in 
ruins,  182 

Nichols,  Anne,  441;  Clayton,  402; 
Cyprian,  100;  David,  206;  Ros¬ 
well,  193,  323 
“Nimrod”,  217 
Nipmunks  and  Nipnets,  4 
Noble,  Thos.,  Mrs.,  422;  William, 
297,  298,  300 
Nobles,  Calvin,  298 
Nolan,  Robert,  408 
Non-Conformists,  45 
North  Atlantic  Oyster  Farms  Co., 
366 

North  Center  School,  245,  247, 
251,  255 

North  East  School,  245,  247,  251, 
258 

North  Five  Mile  River  School, 
254 

North,  G.  S.,  328 
Northrop,  Francis,  329 
North  West  School,  245,  247,  256 
Norwalk,  purchase,  1;  Indian  in¬ 
fluence,  1;  founded  by  lawyer, 
2;  islands  here  named,  7;  pur¬ 
chase  deed  of  eastern  section 
from  Indians  to  Ludlow,  21,  22; 
central  portion  purchased,  22, 
23,  24;  confirmation  Patrick 

deed,  25;  origin  of  name,  25; 
Indian  city,  26;  other  Indian 
villages,  27,  28;  settlement,  29; 
planting,  30;  western  purchase, 
32;  first  settlers,  35-45;  home- 
lots,  46;  town  arrangement,  49, 
50;  game,  fish,  51;  men  and 
women,  53-55;  first  town  rec¬ 
ords,  56;  growth,  63;  Indians, 
64,  65;  meeting  house,  66; 

boundary  disputes,  71-78;  bridge, 
79;  first  inn,  80;  impressions, 
81;  second  meeting  house,  85, 
86;  schoolhouse,  87;  prospers, 
90;  snowstorm,  92;  acquires 
islands,  95;  third  meetinghouse, 
96;  offshoots,  99;  In  1750,  101; 
silver  mine  here,  101;  holidays, 
106;  receives  Acadians,  112; 
French,  Indian  War,  113; 
Yankee  Doodle  House,  115; 
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Gov.  Fitch  returns  to,  128;  on 
side  of  King,  128,  129;  wedding, 
130;  passes  Rev.  War  measure, 
135;  turns  patriotic,  136;  salt 
scarce,  138;  Rev.  generals  here, 
141-143;  Tories  here,  146;  Brit¬ 
ish  arrive,  152;  battles,  153,  154, 
155;  burning  of,  156,  157;  Battle 
of  Rocks,  157-158;  local  men 
in  Rev.,  160,  161,  162,  167-171; 
some  houses  escape,  164;  after 
Revolution,  172;  rebuilding 
town,  175-178;  stage  coach  days, 
179-187;  stone  bridge,  187; 
slaves  in,  189;  Methodism  in¬ 
troduced,  189;  newspapers,  193; 
loses  Darien,  196;  care  of  poor, 
197,  198;  Naramake  home,  199; 
in  War  of  1812,  200;  very  patri¬ 
otic,  201;  war  resolution,  202; 
blockaded,  204,  205;  Norwalk- 
ers  in  War  of  1812,  205;  cold 
summer,  206;  prosperity,  208; 
in  1819,  209,  210;  transportation, 
213  to  225;  steamboat,  215,  217; 
ship  to  Europe,  218;  trains,  218; 
banks,  226;  churches,  229  to 
243;  Borough,  244;  schools,  245; 
high  school,  247;  evening 
schools,  251;  public  schools, 
251;  parochial,  258;  private,  259; 
in  1850,  262;  pottery  trade,  264; 
shipbuilding,  265;  courthouse 
squabble,  268;  hatting,  270  to 
290;  Civil  War,  291  to  305;  fire 
companies,  306;  horse  cars,  311; 
Mathews’  estate,  313;  water 
works,  317  to  319;  location  of 
old  well,  320;  newspapers,  321; 
fire,  324;  libraries,  326;  tele¬ 
phones,  337;  telegrams,  339; 
oyster  industry,  341  to  367; 
blizzard  of  1888,  369;  post  of¬ 
fices,  370;  electric  light,  376; 
gas,  377;  “The  Bridge,”  381; 
Norwalk  becomes  city,  381; 
Spanish  Amer.  War,  382;  first 
auto,  384;  bicycling,  385;  in 
1901,  386;  consolidation,  387; 
police  dep’t,  390;  new  bridge, 
391;  in  World  War,  396;  law¬ 
yers,  405  and  appendix;  physi¬ 
cians,  407;  suffrage,  410;  islands, 
414;  clubs,  420;  advantages,  424; 


manufactures,  426  and  appendix; 
stores,  429.  430;  clubs,  431; 
hospital,  432;  nurses’  home,  433; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  434;  Dispensary, 
434;  Vacation  Lodge,  434;  Day 
Nursery,  435;  Children’s  Home, 
Naramake  Home,  435;  art  colo¬ 
nies,  435;  theater,  439;  music, 
442;  authors,  442;  eminent  men, 
444;  government,  468 
Norwalkers.  characteristics,  53,  54, 
55 ;  in  King  Philip’s  War,  82 ;  in 
French  and  Indian  War,  113; 
killed  in  Revolution,  160;  in  War 
of  1812,  205;  in  Civil  War,  292  to 
305;  in  Span.  Amer.  War.,  382 
to  384  and  appendix ;  in  World 
War,  396  to  405. 

Norwalk  Academy,  259 
Norwalk  Boat  Club,  432 
Norwalk  Club,  bldg.,  329,  371,  432 
Norwalk  Co.,  427 
Norwalk  Cong.  Church,  232,  259 
Norwalk  Country  Club,  431 
Norwalk-Fairfield  Boundary  Dis¬ 
pute,  71-72 

Norwalk  Gas  Light  Co.,  377,  379 
Norwalk  Gazette,  193,  323 
Norwalk  Hat  Mfg.  Co.,  290 
Nor.  Hosp.  Assoc.,  432 
Norwalk  Hotel,  see  Hotels 
Norwalk  Hour,  321,  322,  323,  371 
Norwalk  Indians,  see  Indians  in 
Norwalk 

Norwalk  Iron  Works,  427 
Norwalk  Latin  School,  259 
Norwalk  Library,  329;  circulating, 
329;  building,  330;  gifts,  463 
Norwalk  Lock  Co.,  428 
Norwalk  Methodist  Church,  192 
Norwalk  Military  Academy,  259 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  founded,  174,  213 
Norwalk  Park,  439 
Norwalk  Post  Office,  370 
Norwalk  Savings  Society,  227 
Norwalk-Stamford  Boundary  Dis¬ 
pute,  72 

Norwalk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
257,  428 

Norwalk  Univ.  School,  259 
Norwalk  wedding,  130,  131,  132, 
133 

Norwalk  Yacht  Club,  431;  com¬ 
modores,  467 
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Nugent,  J.  C.,  Elliott,  Norma  Lee, 
441 

Nullifiers,  135 
Nurses’  Home,  433 
Nurses,  in  World  War,  403 
Nutting,  Daniel,  206 

Oakes,  Charles,  336 
Oblong,  76,  77,  78 
O’Brien,  Jeremiah,  402;  Joseph, 
286;  Stephen,  309 
Observatory,  Knudsen,  257 
O’Connor,  David,  293;  John,  29 7 
Odell,  Cornelia,  403;  Dorothy,  437 
“Offshore  lots,”  347 
Ogden,  Jesse,  103 
O’Gorman,  Thomas,  430 
O’Hara,  Fiske,  441 
Ohio,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  founded, 
174,  213 

Oil  lamps,  in  horse  cars,  312;  on 
streets,  372 
Okerblom,  A.  J.,  243 
“Old  Field  Point,”  265 
Old  King’s  Highway,  13 
“Old  Time”  oystermen,  464 
Old  well,  90,  101,  153,  164,  215, 
217;  school,  245,  252;  pottery 
trade,  264;  becomes  city,  317; 
location  of  old  well,  320;  club- 
rooms,  325;  postoffice,  372; 
bridge,  392 

Old  Well  Hook  and  Ladder,  307, 
308 

Olean,  Michael,  296 
Olmstead  Association,  47 
Olmstead,  Charles,  370,  371 ; 
Garner,  136;  John,  43,  389,  431; 
Richard,  30,  38,  43,  47,  48,  100; 
Stephen,  349;  William,  419 
Olmsted,  Daniel,  100;  James,  Jr., 
103;  Leeiftenant,  64,  72,  73; 
Silas.  103 

Onesimus,  slave,  152 
Opticians,  466 

“Orders  in  Council,”  200,  203 
“Ordinary,”  see  Inn 
Ordination,  ball,  129 
Osborn,  Charles,  378;  Jacob,  204; 
John,  249,  259,  381;  S.  E.  393; 
Stanley,  361;  W.  E.,  338; 

Thomas,  192 
Osteopaths,  466 
O’Sullivan,  John,  267 


Otis,  Samuel,  437 
Over  River,  Burying  Ground,  96; 
settlement,  101;  school,  245,  248, 
251,  257 

Over  River  School,  251,  257 
Owens,  Patrick,  402 
Ox  carts,  35 

Oyster  Fisheries  here,  341  to  367; 
story  of  oyster,  342;  food,  342; 
“spat”  and  “cultch,”  342;  spawn¬ 
ing,  343,  344,  345;  inshore  lots, 
346;  offshore  lots,  347;  laws, 
347,  348,  349;  closed  season,  349; 
planting,  349,  350;  two  acre  law, 
349;  offshore  planting,  350; 
steam  introduced  here,  351  to 
353;  problems,  353;  taxes,  355; 
ship  to  Europe,  355,  356;  quan¬ 
tities  of  oysters,  357;  ill  laws, 
357;  taxes,  357,  358;  natural 
beds,  358;  depletion,  359,  360; 
ban,  361,  362;  Sanitary  Comm., 
361 ;  sewage  pollution,  362,  363, 
364;  value  and  tax,  365;  extent, 
365;  Norwalk  companies,  366  to 
368;  old  time  oystermen,  464; 
grounds,  481 

Oyster  Shell  Point,  124,  382 

Page,  Charles,  391 
Palace  Theater,  241 
Palinkos,  S.  J.,  290 
Palmer,  C.  R.,  428 
Pampaskeshank,  27,  28,  33,  65,  148, 
150 

Panic,  1837,  229;  1857,  229 
Paradiso,  Antonio,  402 
Parcel  post,  373 

Pardee,  Emily,  409;  M.  Clifford, 
238 

Parker,  Adam,  206 
Parker,  Dr.,  417 
Parker,  E.  H.,  378 
Parks,  426 

Parmelee,  Richard,  Mrs.,  240 
Parochial  Schools,  258 
Parsons,  Jonathan,  143 
Parsons,  Samuel,  141,  143,  153, 
157,  158,  159,  160 
Patrick,  Daniel,  Captain,  in  Pe- 
quot  War,  10,  14,  15,  16;  pur¬ 
chases  central  Norwalk,  22,  23; 
gay  young  blade,  23;  death,  23; 
Norwalk  deed,  24;  confirmation 
deed,  25,  33 
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Patrick,  Richard,  136 
Pattison,  Thomas,  237 
Patton,  Miss,  332 
Paucatuck,  10 
Paugussetts,  4 
Paul,  Lawrence  K.,  421 
Peach  I.,  414,  417 
Pearl  Silk  Co,  427 
Peat  Swamp,  13 
“Peck’s  Get-Up,”  217 
Peekskill,  75 
Pelham,  M.  L,  294 
Pelton,  Frances,  328 
Pennell,  Elizabeth,  332 
Pennington,  William  R,  288,  390, 
391,  400 

Pennoyer,  Harry,  350 
People’s  Trust  Co,  228 
Pequot  Swamp  Fight,  see  Great 
Swamp  Fight 
Pequonnock  Indians,  21 
Pequot  War,  declared,  9;  pay  dur¬ 
ing,  9;  attack  Mystic  Fort,  10; 
Great  Swamp  Fight,  13,  14,  15, 
16 

Pequots,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10;  in  misery, 
11;  children  die,  12;  Pequot  be¬ 
trays,  12;  in  swamp  fight,  13, 
14,  15,  16;  bury  dead,  28 
Perry,  F.  W,  406;  John,  406; 

Lewis,  206 
Petersburg,  293,  304 
Petro,  John,  238 
Pew  Selection,  85,  86 
Philippines,  Norwalkers,  there,  382 
Philips,  Alfred,  404 
Phillips,  Ebenezer,  246 
Phoenix  Engine  Co.,  307,  308 
Physicians,  early,  91,  407  to  409; 
old  time,  408,  409,  467;  present, 
465 

Piamikin,  32,  33,  64,  73 

Picket,  193,  323 

Pickett,  James,  38,  79 

Picknell,  George,  437;  Mrs.,  437 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Walter,  47 

Pigs,  trouble  in  Norwalk,  188 

Pilot  I.,  414,  417 

Pine  I.,  414,  478 

Pineo,  J.  Arthur,  381 

Pinneo,  Dotha  Stone,  329,  330; 

dies,  330;  334,  412 
Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder,  307, 
308 

Piper,  Frederick,  240,  443 


Pitkin,  127 
Plains,  414,  478 
Plaisted,  R.  H.,  338 
Planters  in  Norwalk,  30,  31,  32 
Planting,  oysters,  349;  offshore, 
350 

Platt,  Captain,  214;  John,  84,  85, 
170;  Lester,  Mrs.,  334;  Joseph, 
38,  43,  82;  Miss,  238 
Platt’s  Meadow,  26 
Playgrounds,  426 
Plundering,  of  Fairfield,  151;  of 
Norwalk,  157 

Plymouth  Colony,  8,  10,  81 
Pocahontas  Descendant,  304 
Podunks  and  Poquonnocs,  4 
Pogson,  John,  419 
Point  of  Rocks,  36 
Pokesake,  32,  33 

Points,  Oyster  Shell,  Fort,  Fitch, 
Gregory,  Cow  Pasture,  124; 
Fitch,  133;  Liberty,  177;  Old 
Field,  265 

Police,  early,  390;  cost,  391;  Board 
Public  Safety,  391 ;  400,  404 
Pomenate,  24 
Ponasses  Path,  50 
Ponus,  64 
Poole,  Helen,  417 
Poor  in  Norwalk,  196,  197;  plan 
poorhouse,  197,  198 
Pope,  A.  E.,  289 

Population,  Norwalk,  in  1850,  263; 

in  1901,  386;  in  1929,  425 
Port  of  Entry,  426 
Portchester,  75,  76 
Porter,  James,  244 
Postal  Tel.  Co.,  340 
Post  offices,  370  to  375;  Norwalk, 
370;  Winnipauk,  371;  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  371;  South  Norwalk,  372; 
Rowayton,  373 
Post  Road,  13,  101,  154,  179 
Potatoes,  not  popular,  105 
Pottery  trade  here,  264;  Nor-  . 

walk  Pottery  Co.,  265 
Pound,  57 
Pound,  Peter,  294 
Pound  Ridge,  78 
Powell,  William,  307 
“Prairie  Schooner,”  213 
Prayer  Book,  revised  here,  236 
Preston,  Herbert,  417 
Price,  Henry,  381,  438 
Price,  Philo,  193,  323 
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Prices;  during  Rev.  War,  140 
“Prime  Ancient  Society,”  98 
Prisoners,  Pequot  War,  16;  Smith 
is,  161 

Prisons,  Provost,  150;  Sugar 
House,  171;  Libby,  293;  Ander- 
sonville,  304;  German,  398 
Private  Schools,  259;  for  boys, 
259;  for  girls,  260,  261;  others, 
261 

Problems  of  early  settlers,  51 
Problems,  oyster  industry,  353 
Prodax,  32,  33  . 

Producers’  Sales  Co.,  366 
Profiteers;  in  Rev.  War,  139 
Prominent,  men,  see  Eminent 
Prosewamenos,  22,  65 
Protestant  Union  Broad  River 
Chapel,  235 
Provost  Prison,  150 
Prowitt,  John,  228 
Prowitt,  Henry,  294 
Prowitt,  J.  Thornton,  381,  393 
Prytherch,  Herbert,  359 
Public  Schools,  245,  251 
Pudding  Lane,  158;  school,  245, 
314 

Purden,  Pat,  302 

Putnam,  George  Palmer,  333,  374 
Putnam  Hose,  307,  308 
Putnam,  Israel,  142 
Putnam  School,  251,  257 

Quinlan,  E.  J.,  402 
Quinnepauge,  11 
Quinnipiacs,  4,  12 
Quintard,  Anson,  home,  165 
Quintard  Block,  371 
Quintard,  Evert,  169 
Quintard,  James,  169,  177 
Quintard,  Peter,  177 
Quota  Club,  421 

Rabhor  Co.,  428 
R.  and  G.  Corsets,  428 
Race  Rocks,  414,  478 
Rackett,  Moses,  310 
Radel,  Andrew,  Co.,  368 
Raiment,  Richard,  38 
Ram  Island,  234,  414,  416 
Ramapo  or  Ramapoo,  64,  100 
Randall,  J.  S.,  379 
Randle,  Joseph,  371;  William,  371 
Raye,  W.  H.,  366 
Raymond,  A.  A.,  266 


Raymond,  Anna  Carey,  442 
Raymond,  Augustus,  351 
Raymond  Brothers,  249 
Raymond  Cemetery,  255 
Raymond,  Charles,  206;  Clap,  135; 
Clara,  332;  D.  E.,  Mrs.,  377; 
D.  W.  295;  Edgar,  Mrs.,  332; 
Eliakim,  320,  418;  Frank,  391; 
George,  206,  295,  296,  303;  Mrs. 
George,  372;  Gershom,  136,  169, 
187;  Jabez,  206;  Jesse,  135 ;  John, 
84,  162;  Josiah,  168;  Le  Grand, 
295;  Lewis,  178;  Nathaniel,  169; 
Oscar  W.,  58,  163,  252;  Paul, 
169;  Richard,  44,  215;  Samuel, 
170;  Stephen,  169,  252;  Theo¬ 
dore,  335;  Thomas,  206;  T.  I., 
327,  328;  Uriah,  169,  206;  Waters, 
206 

Rebuilding  Norwalk,  172,  173,  175 
Recreation,  early  Norwalkers,  109; 
in  post  Rev.  hotels,  186;  clubs, 
431 

Red  Cross,  426 
Reed,  A.  E.,  282 
Reed,  Benjamin,  418 
Reed,  Eli,  150,  169 
Reed,  James,  292,  393 
Reed,  Jesse,  169 
Reed,  Landlord,  179,  184 
Reed,  Matthew,  170 
Redding,  99,  100,  167,  190 ;  trains, 
219,  220,  233;  in  Civil  War,  299; 
in  blizzard,  369 
Reid,  W.  B,  327 
Reid,  William,  38 
Reiffele,  Carl,  437 
Reinecke,  William,  437 
Reliance  Fire  Co.,  310,  332 
Relyea,  Albert,  406 
Reorg.  Church,  Jesus  Christ, 
Latter  Day  Saints,  234 
Republican  women,  421 
Reservoirs,  Grupe’s,  Brown’s, 
Scott’s,  and  Spring  Hill,  317; 
Crystal  Lake,  318;  City  Lake, 
319 

Ressigue  or  Ressique,  Alexander, 
78,  102,  103 

Revolutionary  War;  Norwalk 
sides  with  King  in  pre  war  up¬ 
risings,  128,  129;  rumblings, 

134;  patriotism  here,  136;  prices 
during,  140;  generals  in,  141- 
143;  Ridgefield  and  Danbury 
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I 

burned,  144;  Tories,  146;  burn 
Fairfield,  151;  in  Norwalk,  152- 
.  162 

Reynolds  Alton,  417;  Bernard, 
389;  Charles,  293;  Lester,  240; 
Terence,  230 

Riccio  Brothers,  416,  417 
Ricco,  Giovanni,  402 
Rich,  John,  160,  161 
Richards,  James,  135,  153,  154, 
170;  John,'  169;  Nathaniel,  31, 
32,  38,  44,  57,  63;  Samuel,  135 
Richmond,  Thomas,  294 
Rider,  Harry,  309,  371,  389,  393, 
431 

Rider,  Mary  G.,  58,  371 
Ridgefield,  25,  77,  78,  92,  99,  100, 
141,  142,  143;  burned,  144,  145, 
161;  262;  in  Civil  War,  298,  299 
Riggio,  Corrado,  242 
Riordan,  Michael  J.,  389 
Rivalry,  between  horse  cars,  312 
River,  Norwalk,  149 
Roach,  John,  82,  295 
Roaten,  27,  64,  65 
Roberts,  Colonel,  259;  David,  350; 
George,  303;  Grace,  403; 
Nathan,  417 

Robertson,  Edward,  Mrs.,  334 
Robins,  Thomas,  389 
Robinson,  David,  437 
Robinson,  Thomas,  268 
“Rocks,”  see  “The  Rocks” 
Rockwell,  Isaac,  206;  Jonathan, 
100;  Joseph,  Ji>  103 
Roger  Ludlow  School,  251,  258 
Rogers  and  Stevens,  324,  429 
Rogers,  Charles,  398,  429;  Dr., 
166;  Elizabeth,  132;  Hezekiah, 
150,  189;  Moses,  Mrs.,  132;  Su¬ 
sannah,  132;  Uriah,  135,  141 
Roodner,  Samuel,  433;  Mrs.,  423 
Rooney,  Frank,  382 
Roosevelt  School,  251,  255 
Root,  Harvey,  443 
Rosenblatt,  Hollub,  427 
Rosenthal,  Doris,  437 
Rotary,  421 

Roth  and  Goldschmidt,  428 
Roton  Point,  27;  bell,  310;  Fish 
Is.  oyster  bed,  358;  426 
Rough  Hat  Co.,  290 
Round  Hill,  154 
Rowan,  Frederick,  228 
Rowan,  Robert  H.,  227,  327,  337 


Rowayton,  2,  27,  32,  33,  34,  95; 
Tories  in,  146,  147,  148;  mill, 
187;  M.  E.  Church,  192;  Baptist 
church,  233;  school,  251,  254; 
fire  company,  309;  cars,  313; 
water,  319;  library,  331;  post- 
office,  373;  railroad,  374;  inven¬ 
tion,  386 

Rowayton  Baptist  Church,  233 
Rowayton  Hose  Co.,  307,  309,  310 
Rowayton  Library,  310,  331;  bene¬ 
fits,  332;  librarians,  332 
Rowayton  Methodist  Church,  192 
Rowayton  Post  office,  373 
Rowayton  School,  251,  255 
Rowayton  Yacht  Club,  441 
Rowland,  Andrew,  124 
Rummler,  Alexander,  389;  Jose¬ 
phine,  403 

Runckenunnett,.  32,  33 
Runckinheage,  or  Runckingheage, 
32,  33,  65 

Rundle’s  Bakery,  334 

Rusco,  John,  31,  38,  44,  78,  84,  264; 

William,  44 
Ruskoe,  Nathaniel,  31 
Russell,  Adolphus,  Mrs.,  421; 
Arthur,  Mrs.,  45,  47;  Downes, 
417;  J.  E.,  Mrs.,  116;  James,  292, 
294;  John,  230,  258 
Rye,  75,  76 

Sabbaths,  “sour  and  sad,”  95 
Sabel  Hat  Co.,  290 
Safety,  Bd.  Public,  391 
Safety  window  invention,  353 
Safir,  Leo,  428 
Sail  Packets,  216 
St.  George,  Lewis,  296;  Mildred, 
403 

St.  John,  C.  C.  266;  Charles,  252; 
Daniel,  135;  George,  245,  378; 
Joseph,  206;  Josiah,  134;  Mat¬ 
thew,  100;  Matthias,  100;  Moses, 
135;  Mrs.,  134,  164,  165;  Nathan, 
168;  Samuel,  100;  Stephen,  130; 
135,  168,  171,  172,  206;  William, 
168,  176,  245 

St.  Joseph’s  R.  C.  Church,  231, 
235,  239;  school,  258 
St.  Ladislaus,  231,  239 
St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  Church,  229,  230; 
school,  230,  258 

St.  Paul’s,  98,  107,  136,  148; 
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burned,  164;  new  church  after 
Rev.,  176,  213,  230,  235,  236,  237 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  240 
Salaries,  schoolteachers,  253 
Salt,  scarce,  138 
Salvation  Army,  243,  399 
Sammis  house,  177 
Sammis,  Dr.,  409;  Mrs.,  316;  Wil¬ 
liam,  372 

Sanborn,  Elwin,  444 
Sandy  Hammock,  414,  479 
Sanford,  Eli,  244 
Sanger,  Helen,  403 
Sanitarium,  425 

“Sanitary  Control,  Shell  Fish  In- 
^  dus.  of  U.  S  ”  361 
Sanitary  rules  for  oyster  indus., 
362 

“Sara  K,”  218 

Sartain,  George,  Mrs.,  her  school, 
^  261 

Sasco,  12 

Sasco  Swamp  Fight,  see  Great 
Swamp  Fight 

Sasqua  River,  see  Mill  River 
Sassacus,  7;  becomes  sachem,  8, 
9;  swears  vengeance,  11;  in 
Pequot  Swamp  battle,  15;  es¬ 
capes,  16;  dies,  16;  heroic  figure, 
17,  18,  19,  20 
Sasseakun  32,  33 
Saugatuck,  28,  65,  72,  90,  92,  99 
Saugatuck  River,  21,  22,  65,  72 
Saug.  Shores,  Beach  Club,  431 
Saunders,  John,  136,  170 
“Savannah,”  218 
Saw  mill,  see  Mills 
Saxton,  Ernest,  434 
Saybrook,  8,  10,  12 
Scalise,  Victor,  233 
Scalisi,  Guiseppe,  256 
Scanlon,  Barry,  440 
Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Co., 

.  395. 

Schnitzer,  Charles,  428 
Schmitt,  Carl,  437 
Schmitt,  Robert,  438 
Schofield,  George  338 
School  Visitors,  248 
Schoolmasters,  see  Teachers 
Schools,  none,  57;  first,  84,  87; 
conditions  in  1839,  245;  societies, 
246;  appropriations,  246;  high 
school,  247  to  250;  districts, 
250;  evening,  251;  number 


pupils,  251;  names,  251 ;  descrip¬ 
tion,  256;  parochial,  258;  private, 
259 

Schultz,  Gilbert,  402 
Schultze  Market,  372 
Schwartz,  Frank,  439 
Scofield,  Charles,  382;  David,  206; 

G.  E.,  337;  Harry,  389;  Mayla, 
^  332 

Scotson-Clark,  George,  443 
Scott,  Angeline,  328;  Agnes,  442; 
Jennie,  331,  332;  John,  280,  281, 
326;  Richard,  206 
Scribner,  Enoch,  168;  Nearza, 
206;  Philip,  136 
Sculley,  John,  288,  403 
Sealshipt  Oyster  Co.,  366 
Seamer,  Matthew,  100 
Sears,  Zelda,  see  Wiswell 
Segal  Lock  Co.,  428 
Segal,  Louis,  428 
Seeley,  Captain,  82 
Seeley,  Lyman,  206 
Selectmen  of  Norwalk,  447  to 
462 

Selleck,  Belden,  home,  166; 
Charles,  181,  236,  259;  Frances, 
254;  Frederick,  206;  George, 
293 ;  Henry,  242,  245 ;  James, 
168;  Libby,  335;  Sally,  148; 
LTriah,  216,  264;  Victor,  381; 
Wray,  206 

Selleck  boys  saved,  336 
Selwyn,  Arch,  441 
Selwyn,  theater,  439 
Sension,  Ebenezer,  100;  Samuel, 
84 

Sension  or  St.  John’s'  Beach,  414, 
479 

Sentinel,  321,  322,  325,  373 
Sention,  Mark,  38,  44;  Matthew, 
38,  44,  80,  84;  Matthias,  Jr.,  38; 
Matthias,  44;  Matthias,  Sr.,  38 
Sepous  or  Tunxis,  4 
Settlers  of  Norwalk  impressions, 
29;  journey,  35,  36;  names,  37-44 ; 
classes,  45 ;  homelots,  46,  47,  48 ; 
problems,  51,  63 ;  homes,  52 
Sewage  Disposal  Plant,  425 
Sewage  pollution,  362,  363,  364 
Seymour  Brothers,  429 
Seymour,  Charles,  Mrs.,  334; 
James,  169,  206,  316;  John,  169, 
177,  279,  379,  406;  Mrs.  John, 
434;  Mrs.  Seymour,  316;  O., 
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316;  Richard,  31,  32,  38,  45; 
Thomas,  38,  44,  84;  Uriah,  206; 
William,  167,  169 
Seymour  Rock,  479 
Seymore,  Seth,  135,  171 
Shafer,  Frederick,  438 
Shaffer,  Geo.,  Co.,  356 
Sharp,  Eleanor  Weed,  410,  411 
Sharpie,  351 
Shaw,  George,  299 
Shea,  John,  231 
Sheehan,  Frederick,  402 
Sheehan,  Marcus,  402 
Sheep  Rock,  414,  478 
Sheffield  Island,  school  dist.,  247; 
414,  416 

Sheffield-on-Sound,  see  Chimons 
Shell  fish  Comm.,  see  Conn.  Shell¬ 
fish  Comm. 

Shells,  oyster,  used  343 
Sherer,  Henry,  389 
Sherman,  Charles,  444;  John,  444; 
Roger,  187,  406;  Taylor,  187, 
246,  406;  William  T.,  444 
Sherwood,  Samuel,  297 
Shipbuilding,  265;  at  Wilson 
Point,  399 

Shipping,  oysters,  344,  348;  to 
Europe,  355,  356 

Ships;  here  in  1819,  210,  214; 
steamboat,  215;  early  boats, 
216;  to  Bridgeport,  217;  to  New 
York,  217;  across  Atlantic,  218; 
canoes,  row,  sharpies,  sloops, 
scows,  schooners,  351;  “Early 
Bird,”  352 
Shoakecum,  32,  33 
Shoe  Blacking,  in  style,  209 
Shorefront  Park,  418,  419 
Shorehaven,  264 
Shorehaven  Golf  Club,  431 
Shuckburg,  Dr.  Richard,  115,  118, 
120 

Sicaoggs,  4 

Silk,  Bryan,  391 

Silk  hats,  273 

“Silk  Stocking  Co.,”  307 

Silliman,  Joseph,  187;  Samuel,  135 

Silvermine,  origin,  101;  water,  317; 

art  colony,  435  to  438 
Silvermine  river,  baptism,  235 
Simpson,  Alma,  442 
Sims,  Edward  J.,  442 
Skidmore,  Joseph,  296;  Samuel,  206 
Slaves  in  Norwalk,  189 


Slobodkin,  J.  E.  M.,  Mrs.,  423 
“Slow  and  Easy,”  264  . 

Smallpox,  141  . 

Smedley,  William,  298 
Smith,  Asa,  265;  378;  Asa  E. 
Smith,  265;  Burr,  381;  Chap¬ 
man,  206;  Charles,  206;  E.  B., 
379;  Ebenezer,  206;  Edwin,  298; 
Eliakim,  175;  Edward,  339,  415; 
E.  H.,  310;  Ferdinand,  382; 

Frank,  297;  Frederick,  206; 
Fountain,  160,  161,  171;  Ger- 
shom,  416;  Henry,  206;  Herbert, 
389;  Hobart,  265;  Irving,  371; 
James,  168,  206,  337;  Joel,  206; 
John,  206;  Josiah,  418;  Leslie,  327, 
377;  Louisa,  260;  Mallard,  415; 
Oscar,  293 ;  Russell,  402 ;  Samuel, 
38;  Samuel,  Jr.,  100;  of  Milford, 
100;  Stephen,  268,  323;  Thomas, 
100;  Walter,  402;  Warren,  415; 
Willa,  332;  William,  406 
Smith’s  I.,  see  Sheffield 
Smyth,  Rev.  James,  230 
Sniffen,  Charles,  402 
Snow,  Elder,  234 
Snow  Storm,  92 
Soanamatum,  32,  33 
Societies,  School,  246,  247 
Soldiers;  in  King  Philip’s  War, 
82;  in  French  and  Indian  War, 
113;  provision  for  families,  139; 
in  Revolutionary  War,  160,  161, 
162,  167-171;  in  War  of  1812, 
205,  206;  in  Civil  War  292  to 
305;  in  Span.  Amer.  War,  382 
to  384,  and  appendix;  in  World 
War  396  to  405 

Solmans,  Alden,  227,  252;  hat  fac¬ 
tory,  279,  280,  281,  283,  289 
So.  New  Eng.  Tel.  Co.,  338 
South  Center  School,  245 
South  Five  Mile  River  School, 
254,  255 

South  Norwalk,  2,  90,  101,  146, 
153,  156,  164;  church,  192,  224; 
school,  251;  pottery  trade,  264; 
becomes  city,  320;  mayors,  see 
appendix;  burned,  324;  library, 
326;  post  office,  372;  electric 
light,  376;  consolidation,  387; 
new  bridge,  391 
South  Norwalk  Academy,  259 
South  Norwalk  Baptist  church, 
233,  327;  lighting,  378 
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South  Norwalk  Boat  Club,  432 
South  Norwalk  Club,  373,  432 
South  Norwalk  Cong.  Church,  231 
South  Norwalk  Electric  Light 
Works,  376 

South  Norwalk  Hat  Co.,  282,  290 
South  Norwalk  Library,  326; 
house  to  house  canvass,  326; 
first  bldg.,  327;  Carnegie  aid, 
328;  gifts,  463 

South  Norwalk  Methodist 
Church,  191 

South  Norwalk  Oyster  Farms 
Co.,  366 

South  Norwalk  Post  Office,  372 
South  Norwalk  Printing  Co.,  321 
South  Norwalk  Savings  Bank,  227 
South  Norwalk  Trust  Co.,  227, 
228 

Southport,  12,  20 ;  swamp  fight, 
see  Great  Swamp  Fight 
South  LTnion  School  Dist.,  247, 
253 

Southworth,  William,  228 
Spanish  Amer.  War,  382  to  384; 

veterans,  468 
Spanish  Ship,  125 
“Spat,”  oysters,  342,  343 
Spawn,  oyster,  343 
Spawning,  oyster,  343,  344 
Spencer,  Thomas,  31 
“Spring  Wagons,”  348 
Springwood,  296 
Springwood  Theater,  239 
Springwood  Union  Chapel,  242 
Sprite  I.,  479 
Spruce  Swamp,  49 
Squires,  Seeley,  170 
Stabell,  Thurston,  417 
Stage  Coach  Days,  179-187;  lines, 
coach,  182;  coachman’s  import¬ 
ance,  183 ;  stage  hotel,  184,  214 
Stamford,  boundary  dispute  with 
Norwalk,  72,  73,  76;  Tories  in, 
146,  209,  232,  292;  in  Civil  War, 
298;  cars,  213;  telephones,  337; 
oysters,  348;  oyster  grounds, 
367 

Stamford,  Norwalk  Tel.  Co.,  337 
Stamford  to  Fairfield  Path,  49 
Stamp  Act,  126,  127,  129 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  27,  428 
Stanish,  Helena,  375 
Stannard,  Orson,  240 


Stanton,  Sanford,  442;  Thomas, 
14,  15 

Starfish  feared,  350 
Star  Union  Overall,  427 
“State  grounds,”  oysters,  354,  366 
to  368,  481 

Steam,  in  Nor.  oyster  industry, 
^  351  to  353 

Steamboat,  in  Norwalk,  215 
“Steamer,”  for  fire  department,  307 
Stephen’s  Island,  50,  149,  414,  478 
Stephenson,  Mary  Weed,  410,  411 
Sterling,  Harry  308 
Steup,  H.  S.,  241 ;  Martin,  241 
Stevens,  Earle,  Mrs.,  333;  Edwin, 
309;  George,  389;  Helen,  260;  J. 
E.,  429;  Mrs.  J.  E.,  293;  James, 
244;  Jonathan,  100;  Widow,  39; 
Zery,  206 

Stevenson,  Jonathan,  82 
Steward,  Robbart,  84 
Stewart,  John,  78;  Robert,  38,  67, 
85 

Stirdevant,  John,  100 
Stoddard,  Florence,  328 
Stone,  A.  E.,  234;  Captain,  8; 
Rev.,  86 

Stores,  old  time,  429,  430 
Storey,  James,  Mrs.,  her  school, 
261 

Stoughton,  Capt.  Israel,  12,  14,  20 

Stratford,  4,  190 

Stratton,  Frank,  391 

Straw  Hat  Co.,  289;  Mfg.  Co., 

^  289 

Strayer,  Charlton,  434 

Streb  Co.,  427,  444 

Streb,  Philip,  427 

Street,  Henry,  206;  John,  168; 

William,  206,  244,  245,  378 
Strike,  hat  strike  of  1884,  270, 
279  to  283;  strike  of  1909,  270, 
^  284-289 

Strunsky,  Morris,  414,  415 
Strut,  John,  206;  Samuel,  206 
Stuart,  Edward,  248,  349;  Moses, 
444 

Stuart  I.,  414,  479 
Styles,  early  Norwalk,  54;  see 
dress 

Sturges,  Charles,  102;  Katherine, 
130 

Subsidy  men,  38,  40,  45 
Suffering  in  jail,  410 
Suffrage,  410  to  413 
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Sugar  House  Prison,  171 
Sugden,  Benjamin,  382 
Sumner,  George,  408 
Superior  Hat  Co.,  289 
Sutherland,  Anne,  441 
Swaine,  “Leeiftenant,”  63 
Swamp  Fight,  see  Great  Swamp 
Fight 

Swan,  Adam,  206 
Swartz,  Christian,  289,  303,  304, 
327,  335,  432;  Frederick,  335 
Swedish  Beth.  Cong.  Church,  241 
Swedish  Luth.  Messiah  Church, 
243 

Swine,  56;  see  pigs  also. 

Symon,  Burk,  438  and  Mrs.  Sy- 
mon 

Synagogue,  242 

Tailor,  Uriah,  206 
Tallmadge  Brothers,  366,  367 
Tallmadge,  Stanley,  309,  366 
Tarlov,  Aime,  402,  404 
Tate,  W.  S.,  379 
Tatobam,  17 

Tavern  Island,  349;  see  Pilot 
Taxes,  on  tea,  134;  abated,  here, 
173;  highway  tax,  188;  on  oys¬ 
ter  grounds,  355,  357,  358,  365 
Taylor  and  Golden,  373 
Taylor,  Charles,  329;  Ellis  H., 
Mrs.,  334,  392;  George,  323; 
Harry,  Mrs.,  332;  Henry,  294; 
Homer,  372;  James,  326;  Levi, 
113,  167;  Mariposa,  334;  Mayor, 
281;  Nelson,  322,  326,  376,  406; 
Thomas,  38,  84,  100 
Tea,  tax  on,  134 
Teachers,  early,  57;  first,  83,  84 
Telegrams,  339,  340 
Telephones,  Norwalkers  skepti¬ 
cal,  337;  S.  N.  E.  T.  Co.,  338; 
models,  338;  locations,  339 
Tellerwain,  Timothy,  268 
Temperance,  see  Little  L’Ham- 
mock 

Tempest  I.,  414,  478 
Tennent,  William,  129 
Terris,  Arthur,  272 
Thanksgiving,  106,  107,  108,  109 
Thatcher,  Josiah,  216;  Thomas, 
124 

Thatcher’s  Mill,  187 
Thayer,  Harry,  437 
Theatrical  Colony,  439 
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“The  Bridge,”  101,  153,  217,  381; 
city,  382 

“The  Rocks,”  151;  battle,  157, 
158;  monument,  169 
Thomas,  Charles,  228,  244,  268; 
Ed.,  385-6;  Edward,  323;  Ed¬ 
win,  445;  Mabel,  261,  332;  Ru¬ 
dolph,  442 

Thomas  Restaurant,  228 
Thomas  School,  27,  261 
Thornes,  Charles,  309,  375;  Earl, 
309;  Ephraim,  375 
Thompson,  Frank,  417,  436;  Geo., 
Mrs.,  334;  Rebecca  Mason,  316 
Thorne,  Pauline,  439 
Thorp,  Stephen,  173 
Tilly’s  Carriage  Factory,  233 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  see  Nor¬ 
walk  T.  and  R.  Co. 

Tobacco,  drinking,  68 
Tobey,  Charles,  356 
Tokaneke,  22,  65 
Toll  charges,  on  bridge,  393 
Tolies,  M.  H.,  379 
Tomakergo,  22,  65 
Toomey,  Daniel,  395 
Toreadors,  421 

Tories,  in  Norwalk,  146,  147,  148, 
149,  150,  151,  153 
“Town  Grounds,”  oysters,  354,  366 
to  368,  481 
Town  Hall,  97 
Town  House,  176,  177 
Town  records,  first,  56 
Towne,  H.  R.,  337,  338 
Towne  Street,  48,  49 
Townsend,  Harry,  437 
Towntom,  32,  33 
Tracey,  John,  301 
Tracey,  W.  J„  260,  288,  301,  389, 
409;  Mrs.  Tracey,  422 
Tracey,  W.  W.,  409 
Tracks  in  Norwalk  raised,  224, 
339 

Train  Band,  185 

Trains,  here,  218;  horse  railroad, 
219;  line  to  Mass.,  219;  N.  Y. 
N.  H.  and  Hartford,  221;  first 
train  here,  221;  Drawbridge 
Catastrophe,  222;  grade  cross¬ 
ings,  224 

Tramway  Co.,  312 
Transportation,  213,  214-225; 

horse  cars,  311;  autos,  384; 
1929,  425 
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Trask,  Capt.  William,  14 
Traveling,  early,  81 
Treadwell,  John,  381 
Trent,  William  P.,  443 
“Trimmer,”  of  kerosene  lamps, 
372 

Trinity  Church,  154,  155,  176,  235, 
236,  237 

Tristram  and  Hyatt’s,  187,  429 
Tristram,  Charles,  228,  429 
Truman,  Jessie,  260 
Trumbull,  124,  127,  131,  160,  201 
Tryon,  General,  141,  142,  144,  145, 
148,  151,  152,  153,  155  to  159 
Tucker,  Edward,  223;  H.  H.,  240 
Tuition,  in  Norwalk  schools; 

free,  251,  253 
Tully,  Bernard,  381 
Tunxis  or  Sepous,  4 
Tuttle,  George,  298;  H.  Croswell, 
Mrs.,  333,  373;  John,  390 
Twin  lambs  born,  175 
“Two  acre  law,”  349 
Tyler,  Alan,  372 
Tyndall,  Muriel,  438 
Tyng,  Harriet,  443 

Udelman,  Louis,  176,  373 
Uncas,  2,  offers  aid  to  English,  9, 
discussion  of  17,  18,  19;  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to,  19,  20 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  439 
Underhill,  James,  266 
Underwood,  Carlton,  400 
Unkowas,  4 

Union  School  District,  247,  253 
Universal  Hat  Co.,  289 
University  Women,  421 
U.  S.  Fish  Comm.  Bulletin,  356 

,4 

Value,  oyster  grounds,  365 
Van  Buren,  Robert,  432 
Van  Coevering,  Jeanette,  403 
Van  Curler,  Jacob,  7 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  217,  400; 
Henry,  294 

Vanderbilt,  R.  T.,  Co,  427 
Van  Doren,  DeWitt,  233 
Van  Horne,  Madam,  180 
Van  Scoy,  Fred,  340 
Van  Twiller,  Governor,  7 
“Vested  Rights,”  in  oyster 
grounds,  349 

Veterans  Foreign  Wars,  post  and 
aux,  404 


Veterinarians,  466 
Village  Room,  432 
Volk,  Charles,  307,  389;  J.  Volk, 
375,  377 

Volk  Hat  Co,  289 
Vollmer,  Charles,  382;  William, 
288 

Wade,  Elizabeth,  442 
Wages,  in  1850,  263;  in  hat  strike, 
279,  284;  in  Civil  War,  297 
Waite,  L.  M„  Mrs,  334 
Wakefield,  Henriette,  442 
Wakeman,  W.  J,  408 
Waldron,  Arthur,  393 
Walkley,  Shailor,  256 
Walling,  Anna,  415 
Walsh,  John,  267,  388,  394,  397, 
407 

Wampasum,  32,  33 
Wangunks  or  Wangums,  4 
War  of  1812,  200;  interferes  with 
shipping,  200,  201;  Norwalk 

very  patriotic,  201;  resolution, 
202;  blockades,  204,  205;  Nor- 
walkers  in,  205,  206 
Ward,  Thomas,  38;  William,  329, 
389 

Ware  Creek,  351 
Wareing,  Edmond,  100 
Warner,  Levi,  406,  407 
Warren,  George,  351;  Isaac,  206; 
Samuel,  198 

Washington,  George,  142,  158,  160, 
166,  180 

Washington  St.  Bridge,  see 
Bridge 

Washington  St.  Crossing,  224 
Washington  School,  251,  258 
Wason,  Robert,  443 
Wasson,  John,  244 
Waterbury,  George  H.,  297; 

Lewis,  206;  Phinehas,  Mrs.,  147 
Waters,  John,  161 
Watertown,  22,  23 
Water  Works,  for  Norwalk,  317; 
for  South  Norwalk,  317,  318, 
319 

Waterworth,  James.  298 
Watkins,  Mary,  438;  S.  H.,  237 
Wayne,  “Mad  Anthony,”  160,  176 
Wear  Ever  Slipper  Co.,  428 
Webb,  John,  206;  Moses,  169; 

Richard,  31,  32,  33,  38,  44,  45 
Wedding,  see  Norwalk  Wedding* 
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Weed,  Charles,  206 ;  David,  206, 
402;  George,  206;  Helena  Hill. 
26,  165,  190,  410,  411,  412; 

Henry,  206;  James,  206;  Jarvis, 
:206;  John,  206;  Oliver,  417; 
.Samel,  255;  Scudder,  206;  Sel- 
lick,  206;  Thomas,  294 
Weeks,  William,  206 
Wehrle,  John,  416 
Weld,  Margaret,  403 
Wells,  Dorothy,  332 
Welsh,  Joseph,  303 
Wenderoth,  Amelia,  405 
Wentworth,  Edward,  170 
Wentworth  Tavern,  180 
Wenzel,  Ewald,  241 
Wepawaugs,  4 
Werner,  J.  Benton,  238 
West,  Henry,  442 
“Westchester,”  217 
Western  Union,  339,  340 
West  Indies,  boats  to,  16,  216, 
262 

Westlake,  William,  298 
Weston,  100,  190,  196,  198,  211, 
232;  in  Civil  War,  298;  tele¬ 
phones,  338 

West  Norwalk,  92,  146 
West  Norwalk  Meth.  Mission,  242 
West  Norwalk  School,  251,  253 
West  Norwalk  Union  Chapel,  242, 
254 

Westport,  13,  72,  99,  100,  141,  198; 
trains,  219;  in  Civil  War,  298; 
newspaper,  321,  323;  telephones, 
338;  oyster  grounds,  367,  368 
Westport  Advertiser,  323 
“Westport  Hour,”  321,  323 
West  White  Rock,  414;  east,  414, 
479 

Wethersfield,  8,  9 

Wheeler,  Arthur,  289,  323,  381, 
382;  Frederick,  307;  Howard, 
292;  Nathaniel,  293;  Roy,  386 
Whelpley,  G.  A,  377 
Whistleville,  241,  296 
White,  Commodore,  336;  Effinger, 
417;  George,  303;  Peter,  136 
Whitehead,  John  W,  428 
White  School,  260 
Whitinge,  Giles,  38 
Whitlock,  Hezekiah,  168,  214 
Whitne,  Joseph,  100 
Whitney,  Abraham,  136;  David, 
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171,  216;  Henry,  63;  Hezekiah, 
136,  168;  Lewis,  206,  244 
Whittney,  John,  79,  100 
Wickenhauser,  Hans,  416;  Margh- 
retta,  418 

Wilcox,  Matthew,  206;  Nathaniel, 
372;  R.  M.  Mrs.,  335;  William, 
206 

Wilcoxson,  A.  H.,  298,  308 
Wilker,  Max,  427 
Wilkins,  William,  337 
Williams,  Albert,  382;  Judge,  370; 
Roger,  6 

Wilson,  Benjamin,  100;  Herman, 
401;  J.,  289,  406;  Margaret,  330, 
331,  412;  O.  E.,  282 
Wilson’s  Point,  25,  26,  28,  29,  65, 
146,  148;  new  road  to,  178; 

trains  to,  219,  220;  telephone, 
338 ;  oyster  shells,  347,  351 ;  in 
World  War,  399 
Wilson  Point  Cove,  see  Cove 
Wilton,  76,  78,  90,  92,  99,  100,  102, 
152,  195,  196,  209;  Baptists,  233; 
in  Civil  War,  298;  water,  319; 
telephones,  338 
Winchester,  Albert,  376 
Windsor,  8,  9,  21 
Wing,  H.  E.,  321;  Henry,  Mrs., 
332 

Winnapucke,  32 

Winnipauk,  65;  schools,  251; 
horse  cars,  312,  313;  water,  317; 
telephone,  338;  post  office,  371, 
416 

Winnipauk  Island,  416 
Winnipauk  Post  Office,  371 
Winnipauk  School,  251,  256 
Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  20,  23 
Wireman,  John,  206 
Wissman,  Nat.,  176 
Wiswell,  Zelda  Sears,  26,  442 
Witch  Lane,  150 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Gov:,  125,  126, 
143 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  137,  141,  143,  157, 
158,  159,  160 
Wolfe,  Robert,  321,  389 
Wolff,  William  A.,  443 
Wolthausen,  285,  288,  289 
Wolves,  79 

Woman’s  B’d.  Hosp.,  433 
Woman’s  City  Club,  420 
Woman’s  Club,  420 
Women,  Norwalk,  55,  108;  hys- 
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terical,  152;  build  community- 
house,  231;  in  World  War,  403; 
in  suffrage,  410;  clubs,  420  to  423 
Women’s  Christ.  Temp.  Union, 
327 

Wood,  Enoch,  298,  299 ;  Goodman, 
147 ;  Joseph,  206 ;  Mabel,  335 ; 
Stephen,  169 
Wood  Island,  414,  416 
Woodruff,  Curtis  T.,  237 
Woods,  Henry,  404 
Woodward,  Asa,  41,  406;  Elbirt, 
418;  George,  227,  260,  433,  434 
Wooley,  J.  J.,  291,  294;  Mary 
Emma,  444 

Wooster,  David,  141,  144 
Wopigwooit,  sells  land,  7 ;  dies,  8,  9 
World  War,  396  to  404;  Norwalk- 
ers  leave,  396;  record,  396,  402; 
Sixth  Co.,  397;  Co.  D,  102nd, 
398;  National  Guard,  398;  Kaiser 
comes  here,  399;  Wilson  Point, 
399 ;  Armistice,  400 ;  cannon  dedi¬ 
cated,  401,  402 ;  killed  or  died,  402 ; 
women  in,  403 ;  war  posts,  404 


Wrenn,  Mrs.  Carrie,  26,  27; 

Charles,  26 

Wright,  Edith,  440;  Freelove,  95; 
George  and  George,  Jr.,  440; 
George,  Mrs.,  332;  Obadiah, 
136;  Olive,  440;  Richardson, 
438,  442 

Yachting  hats,  275 
Yale,  early  times,  123,  131 
YD  club,  404 

Yankee  Doodle  House,  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  115,  116,  117,  119,  120;  in 
Rensselaer,  115,  117,  118,  119, 
120 

Yohn,  Fred,  437 

Young,  Amy,  334,  Brigham,  234; 

Crawford,  438 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  399,  403,  434 
Y.  M.  H.  A.,  243,  372,  399,  423 
Youngs,  John,  294 
Zoeller,  William,  402 
Zoo,  author  of  publication,  444 
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